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NEW  YORK'S  NAVAL  BATTALION. 


By  Robert  Scott  Osborne. 


"I  HE  New  Vork  naval  militia — or, 
*  to  give  it  its  official  title,  Llie 
Naval  Reserve  Artillery  of  the  State 
of  New  Vork — is  hardly  a  veteran 
force,  hut  in  its  three  and  a  half  years 
of  existence  it  has  been  seasoned  by 
two  cruises  that  gave  it  practical  ex- 
perience afloat  and  ashore,  has  once 
been  called  upon  to  perform  active 
duty  for  the  State,  and  has  demon- 
strated not  only  a  creditable  spirit 
of  readiness  for  work,  but  the 
ability  to  perform  service  of  real 


value  to  the  defense  of  our  coasts 
and  our  seaports. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  a  re- 
markable awakening  of  American  in- 
terest in  maritime  matters.  "The 
nation  which  controls  the  sea,"  said 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  "commands  the 
commerce  of  the  sea ;  the  nation 
which  controls  the  commerce  of  the 
sea  commands  the  world."  The  Eliza* 
bethan  commander's  theory  —  and 
history  proves  that  there  is  truth  in 
it — seemed,  only  ten  years  ago,  to 
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NEW  YORK'S  X AVAL  BATTALION. 


have  been  utterly  lost  sight  of  by  the 
great  republic  whose  Hag  had  once 
floated  triumphant  on  every  ocean. 
Our  sea  going  merchant  marine  had 
dwindled  to  proportions  surpassed 
by  those  of  third  rate  foreign  powers. 


tional  comity  and  good  will,  there 
will  be  wars  in  the  future  as  there 
have  been  in  the  past,  and  the  attack 
of  a  foreign  fleet  is  a  contingency 
for  which  the  most  ordinary  pru- 
dence bids  us  to  be  prepared. 


T1IK  BOATS  TOWING  ASTERN* 


Our  navy  was  a  laughing  stock;  we 
had  not  a  single  modern  iron  vessel 
— much  less  an  armored  battleship — 
not  a  single  high  power  gun,  not  a 
single  torpedo  or  torpedo  boat.  Our 
coast  defenses  were  not  worth  the 
name,  and  our  rich  seaboard  cities 
lay  open  to  the  first  enemy  who  might 
assail  them. 

There  came  at  last  a  feeling  that 
such  a  state  of  affairs  was  not  only 
discreditable  to  our  national  pres- 
tige, but  positively  dangerous  to  our 
material  interests.  In  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  the  peace  societies,  and 
all  the  vaunted  growth  of  interna- 


Five  billions  of  dollars  is  perhaps 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
property  that  would  lie  under  the 
cannon  of  a  fleet  of  modern  iron- 
clads lying  at  the  mouth  of  New 
York  harbor.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  metropolis  should  be  interested 
in  the  question  of  coast  defenses, 
and  should  be  anxious  to  see  at  her 
front  door  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  at 
her  side  door  on  the  Sound,  senti- 
nels in  the  shape  of  forts  and  guns 
to  warn  dangerous  intruders  from 
her  premises. 

I'orts  and  guns  the  government  is 
now  giving  her  ;  but  a  further  ques- 
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NEW  YORK'S  NAVAL  BATTALION. 


tion  arises — who  is  to  man  the  forts 
and  serve  the  guns?  The  naval  es- 
tablishment of  the  United  States,  as 
fixed  by  law,  is  too  small  to  furnish 
proper  complements  for  the  vessels 
already  afloat.  When  the  large  iron- 
clads now  building  shall  be  put  in 
commission,  the  force  will  be  slill 
more  inadequate.  Congress  may  be 
compelled  to  increase  it,  but  the  in- 


twenty  five  thousand  men  would,  in 
case  of  war,  be  supplemented  by 
three  or  four  times  as  many  trained 
militia,  and  ten  or  even  a  hundred 
times  as  many  recruits  who  would 
volunteer  for  service.  At  sea  the 
situation  is  necessarily  somewhat 
different.  We  must  have  a  strong 
organized  navy  and  professional 
crews  to  bear  the  brunt  of  war  on 


TAKING  EQUIPMENTS  ABoAKD  THE  KEW  HAMPSHIRE, 


crease  is  not  likely  to  be  more  than 
enough  to  supply  the  necessary 
equipment  of  our  sea  going  navy. 
In  case  of  war  it  is  a  certainty  that 
every  officer  and  every  seaman  will 
be  urgently  needed  for  service  on  the 
ocean.  How,  then,  shall  our  coast 
defenses  be  manned  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  they  will  be  called  upon 
for  duty,  unless  we  supplement  the 
regular  navy  with  a  trained  auxiliary 
force  ? 

The  real  function  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States  is  not  to  fight  the 
country's  wars.  It  is  to  serve  as  a 
nucleus  around  which  may  cluster 
the  military  strength  of  the  nation's 
manhood.    Our  standing   force  of 


the  ocean  ;  but  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, abundant  field  for  the  services 
of  vessels  drafted  from  the  merchant 
marine,  and  of  volunteer  sailors 
trained  to  handle  spars,  hawsers,  and 
guns.  England  has  a  naval  reserve 
of  twenty  eight  ships  and  no  less 
than  fifty  five  thousand  men  liable 
for  service  in  case  of  war.  Two  of 
the  finest  of  her  auxiliary  steamers 
— the  great  Atlantic  liners  Paris  and 
New  York — have  recently  transferred 
their  allegiance  to  the  American 
flag  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  within  a  few  years 
supplement  our  new  navy  with  a  re- 
serve force  comparable  to  hers. 
Five  years  ago  Congress  passed  a 
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AT  THE  STAR  HOARD  C.ANr.WAY. 


bill,  of  which  Mr.  Whitthorne  of 
Tennessee  was  the  author,  enabling 
the  seaboard  States  to  form  battal- 
ions of  naval  militia.  Massachusetts 
was  the  first  to  display  her  patriot- 
ism by  carrying  out  the  suggestion. 
New  York  followed  the  example,  and 
companies  have  since  been  organ- 
ized in  California,  North  Carolina, 
and  other  States. 

The  New  York  body  is  a  part  of 
the  State  militia,  and  is  regularly 
mustered  in  as  such.  It  dates  from 
October,  1889,  when  Mr.  Philip  IS. 
Low  enrolled  seventy  five  volunteers 
for  service,  and  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant commander.  The  Navy  Depart- 
ment allowed  the  recruits  to  use  the 
old  frigate  Minnesota,  which  was 
tied  up  at  one  of  the  North  River 
piers,  as  a  drilling  place.  Rut  the 
battalion  had  scarcely  installed  it- 
self there  when  the  vessel  was  dis- 
mantled. No  other  proper  quarters 
could  be  found.  No  aid  could  be 
secured  from  the  State  authorities, 
and  the  prospects  of  the  movement 
became  very  gloomy. 


Early  in  1891  a  second  effort  was 
made  to  form  a  naval  militia.  It 
originated  among  the  amateur 
yachtsmen  of  the  metropolis — the 
very  class  best  calculated  to  produce 
the  right  material  for  the  service.  A 
Naval  Reserve  Association  was 
formed,  with  which  the  older  organi- 
zation was  soon  afterwards  consoli- 
dated, Mr.  Jacob  \V.  Miller,  a  former 
navy  officer,  and  a  graduate  of  Anna- 
polis, being  elected  to  the  command. 
Messrs.  August  Belmont.  Jr.,  \V.  But- 
ler Duncan,  Jr.,  T.  C.  Zerega.  and 
other  well  known  yachtsmen  were 
among  the  supporters  of  the  move- 
ment, which  was  successful  from 
the  start.  Drilling  was  begun  in 
earnest,  and  the  government  again 
granted  the  temporary  use  of  the 
Minnesota.  Then,  when  the  bat- 
talion's efficiency  had  been  officially 
approved  by  the  inspector  general, 
it  was  formally  admitted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State. 

The  men  had  their  first  practice 
maneuvers  in  July,  1891.  Five  of 
the  white  cruisers  of  the  new  navy- 
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— the  Chicago,  die  Boston,  the  York- 
town,  the  Atlanta,  and  the  Concord 
— were  ordered  to  New  York  harbor 
for  their  benefit,  after  a  visit  to  Bos- 
ton for  the  edification 
of  the  volunteer  sailors 
of  Massachusetts.  The 
test  was  a  severe  one. 
There  was  no  sparing 
of  the  Reserve's  cuti- 
cles and  muscles.  Haw- 
sers might   be  rough, 
oars   heavy,  and  gun 
gear    ponderous  and 
grimy,  but  Captain  Mil- 
ler's men  stood  their 
turns  of  duty  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the 
tars  of  the  white  cruis- 
ers.   The  battalion  is — 
to   an  extent    that  is 
quite   remarkable — re- 
cruited from  the  upper 
social  ranks  of  the  met- 
ropolis ;  but  there  was 
nothing  of  the  "  dude  " 
or  the  "curled  darling" 
about  the  millionaires' 
sons  who,  clad  in  their 
naval  working  suits  of 
coarse    wliite  canvas, 
sent  the  ships'  cutters 
flying     through  the 
North    River  tide,  or 
manned    the    big  six 
inch     rifles.     It  was 
proved    in    our  great 
civil  war  that  men  ol 
breeding  and  cultured 
intelligence  make,  as  a 
rule,  the  best  soldiers, 
and  why  should  they 
not  make  good  sailors  ? 

Certainly  if  any  there 
was  who  expected  to 
find  the  cruise  a  M  junk- 
eting trip,"  or  a  delicious  round  of 
maritime  joys,  at  the  end  of  his  first 
day's  drill  he  must  have  been  unde- 
ceived, to  his  weariness  and  disgust. 
The  Reserve  men  were  distributed 
among  the  five  cruisers,  mustered  on 
their  quarterdecks,  and  assigned  to 
gun  crews.  Then  came  the  order 
from  Admiral  Walker's  flagship,  the 
Chicago,  to  "array  armed  boats  for 
cutting  out." 


THE  NEW  uniform 


Instantly  each  ship  became  the 
scene  of  a  "  hustle  "  like  that  of  a 
fire  engine  house  when  the  alarm 
has  sounded.  Down  the  gangways 
and  rope  ladders  the 
sailors — man  of  war's 
men  and  Reserve  in- 
termingled —  poured 
into  the  cutters  and 
launches,  which  were 
equipped  as  for  a  gen- 
uine cutting  out  expe- 
dition. Machine  guns 
were  mounted  in  their 
bows,  and  an  ample 
store  of  ammunition 
and  provisions  hurried- 
ly put  aboard.  Then, 
dropping  into  their 
place  on  the  thwarts, 
the  crews  pulled  as  if 
for  their  lives  at  the 
heavy  thirty  two  foot 
oars,  in  obedience  to 
the  admiral's  orders  to 
"  guide  left  "  or  M  guide 
right,"  and  finally  to 
"  return  to  ships  " — 
maneuvers  that  the 
fleet  of  boats  found 
none  too  easy  on  the 
crowded  and  swift  run- 
ning waters  of  the 
North  River. 

Similar  boat  drills 
were  given  on  the  fol- 
lowing days,  and  in 
spite  of  stiff  arms  and 
blistered  fingers  a  rapid 
advance  was  reported 
in  the  Reserve's  water- 
manship. On  one  eve- 
ning there  was  a 
"  search  light  drill," 
which  was  both  in- 
structive and  interest- 
ing. Indeed,  the  New  York  public 
seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  free  fire- 
work display  of  a  novel  kind,  and 
every  pier  along  the  North  River 
held  a  crowd  of  spectators  whose 
chorused  "Oh's!"  and  "  Ah's"  tes- 
tified their  admiration  of  the  sight. 

The  darkness  of  the  harbor  was 
rent  by  thirteen  beams  of  intense 
white  light,  which  the  men  of  the 
anchored  fleet  turned  at  will  upon 
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the  clouds,  upon  the  water  around 
them,  and  upon  either  shore,  as  a  de- 
monstration of  the  efficiency  of  their 
guard  against  the  insidious  attacks 
of  the  torpedo  boats  of  an  imaginary 
enemy.  Then  there  came  drill  in 
signaling  with  red  and  white  lights, 
and  with  red  and  green  lights,  end- 
ing with  the  luminous  message  from 
the  flagship  that  the  performance 
had  been  "very  satisfactory." 

Still  more  maritime  and  warlike 
was  the  experience  of  the  following 
week,  made  memorable  in  the  bat- 
talion's annals  by  the  Fisher's  Island 
expedition.  Fisher's  Island — a  spot 
well  known  to  the  yachtsmen  of  Long 
Island  Sound — lies  off  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Connecticut  coast,  near 
New  London,  but  belongs,  rather 
curiously,  to  the  territory  of  the  Km- 
pire  State.  It  is  a  sandy  strip  nine 
miles  long  and  a  mile  or  less  in  width, 
with  a  hotel,  a  few  cottages,  and  a 
flavor  of  Colonial  history.  It  once 
belonged  to  John  Winthrop,  son  and 
namesake  of  Governor  Winthrop  of 


Massachusetts,  and  himself  Governor 
of  Connecticut  in  the  time  of  Charles 
II. 

To  Fisher's  Island  the  battalion 
voyaged  aboard  the  Sound  steamer 
Slonington,  and  there  it  was  joined 
by  the  White  Squadron,  the  adjutant 
general  having  selected  the  island 
" on  account  of  the  advantages  it 
offered  for  exercising  boats,  maneuv- 
ering ships,  and  firing  at  targets  with 
the  main  and  secondary  batteries  in 
unobstructed  waters."  On  the  way 
down  the  Sound  the  men  were  mus- 
tered to  hear  Commander  Miller  read 
the  articles  of  war — a  wearisome  but 
indispensable  formality  of  Sunday 
routine  in  the  navy. 

Work  began  in  earnest  the  next 
morning:  and  work  begins  early  on 
a  man  of  war — real  or  pretended — 
with  parade  on  deck  promptly  at  a 
quarter  past  six.  Paraded,  inspected, 
and  fortified  with  breakfast,  the  bat- 
talion was  again  distributed  among 
the  white  cruisers,  and  instructed  in 
serving  the  great  cannons  and  the 
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Hotchkiss  guns  of  the  secondary 
battery. 

On  the  different  days  of  the  week 
there  was  target  shooting  with  the 
small  guns;  an  inspection  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State;  target  shooting 
with  the  great  guns,  twenty  miles 
out  on  the  ocean,  off  Montauk  Point; 
an  attack  on  Fisher's  Island,  which 
the  battalion,  with  allies  from  the 


East  River — an  approving  crowd  has 
gathered  to  testify  the  metropolis's 
interest  in  her  defenders;  an  interest 
that  those  defenders  appreciate  none 
the  less  for  the  fact  that  an  interven- 
ing rope  allows  them  space  to  work 
unhindered. 

From  the  pier,  on  Saturday,  the 
16th  of  July,  the  New  Hampshire 
was  towed  to  Gravesend  Bay,  flying 


SICK  BAY. 


cruisers'  crews,  captured  from  its  gar- 
rison of  marines;  and  the  maneuvers 
ended  with  a  final  review. 

The  engravings  that  accompany 
this  article  are  from  photographs 
taken    during   the    Reserve  men's 
second  cruise  last  July.  The  govern- 
ment granted  them  the  use  of  the 
frigate  New  Hampshire,  a  relic  of 
our  wooden  navy,  useless  as  a  battle 
ship,  but  roomy  and  well  adapted  to 
serve  the  battalion's  needs.  On  page 
6  the  volunteer  sailors,  dressed  in 
their  cotton  working  suits,  which  un- 
der the  blazing  July  snn  have  at 
least  an  appearance  of  coolness,  are 
getting  their  equipments  aboard  the 
old  vessel.     On   the  pier — No.  28, 


at  her  fore  the  blue  flag  of  the 
Naval  Reserve,  and  at  her  main  the 
national  ensign.  On  board — sweep- 
ing decks,  polishing  brasswork,  and 
putting  evervthing  "ship  shape" — 
were  two  hundred  and  thirty  five 
men,  the  flower  of  the  battalion,  and 
all,  or  almost  all,  veterans  of  the 
cruise  of  1X91.  On  the  way  down 
the  harbor,  the  officers  gave  instruc- 
tion in  casting  the  lead  and  in  the 
use  of  charts.  *'  Fire  quarters  "  was 
another  subject  of  early  attention — 
and  very  properly  so,  on  board  of  a 
wooden  ship. 

As  the  New  Hampshire  anchored 
in  Gravesend  Bay,  the  bine  pennant 
of  Admiral  Walker  was  seen  flutter- 
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ing  down  the  Narrows  at  the  mast- 
head of  the  Chicago.  The  Atlanta 
followed.  These  two  were  the  only 
ships  that  the  Navy  Department 
could  spare  last  year — a  sud  falling 
off  from  the  five  of  the  year  before, 
resulting  in  a  lack  of  space  for  the 
Reserve  men  during  the  gun  drills  on 
the  cruisers. 

With  many  a  volunteer  sailor  those 
days  of  duty  afloat — arduous  yet  not 
irksome — will  linger  long  as  a  plea- 
sant memory.  At  six  o'clock,  while 
the  morning  sun  is  yet  low  above  the 
Long  Island  shore,  the  bugle,  piping 
a  shrill  reveille,  brings  the  men 
tumbling — the  word  is  literally  cor- 


rect as  a  description  of  the  naval 
novice's  movements — from  their  ham- 
mocks. A  sea  bath,  a  breakfast  that 
keen  set  appetite  makes  more  delici- 
ous than  any  cordon  bleu  knows  how 
to,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  national 
flag  mounts  to  the  masthead,  saluted 
with  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner," 
from  the  band  on  deck.  Sick  call, 
after  breakfast,  is  a  mere  empty 
formality;  and  then  begins  the  day's 
drill  at  the  guns  or  in  the  boats. 

The  second  day  of  last  year's 
cruise  was  Sunday,  and  drill  was  re- 
placed by  church  parade  and  the  in- 
evitable rehearsal  of  the  penalties 
that  the  articles  of  war  visit  upon 
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mutiny  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors.  Captain  McAllister, 
of  the  Chicago,  read  the  Episcopal 
service  on  the  New  Hampshire's 
main  deck.  Another  event  of  the 
day  was  the  arrival  of  the  Naval  Re- 
serve contingent  from  Rochester, 
fifty  strong — "  fresh  water  tars  from 


RIFLEMEN  on  thi:  Atlanta's  BRIDGE 

Lake  Ontario,"  as  the  newspaper 
correspondents  termed  them. 

Monday  was  a  day  of  gun  drill  on 
the  Chicago  and  the  Atlanta.  In  the 
morning  the  Reserve  men  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  regular  crews;  in 
the  afternoon  they  served  the  batter- 
ies alone.  The  magazines  were 
opened,  a  powder  division  formed, 
guns  loaded,  aimed,  and  everything 
but  fired.  That  was  reserved  for  the 
next  day.  when  the  two  cruisers  put 
well  out  to  sea  for  target  practice, 
goine;  five  miles  beyond  the  Sandy 
Hook  lightship,  itself  ten  miles  be- 
yond the  Hook. 

A  driving  mist  and  a  strong  south- 
easterly wind  made  it  difficult  work 
for  the  amateur  gunners.  Never- 
theless they  acquitted  themselves 
creditably.  Seventeen  shots  were 
fired  from  the  six  and  eight  inch 
rifles  of  the  Chicago.    The  last  of 


them  demolished  the  target — some 
barrels  supporting  a  framework  cov- 
ered with  black  canvas;  two  thirds 
of  them,  it  was  said,  went  near 
enough  to  have  struck  an  enemy's 
ship.  The  Boston  men,  who  had  the 
advantages  of  fine  weather  and 
smooth  sea,  had  made  a  record  but 
slightly  better. 

The    following    day — 
Wednesday,  July  20 — will 
go  down  in  history  as  that 
of  the  keenly  fought  but 
/      bloodless  battle  of  Dyker's 
/      Meadows.  Dyker's  Mead- 
ows, as  all   New  Yorkers 
should  know,  are  the  strip 
of  low  lying  land  between 
the  scarped  slopes  of  Fort 
Hamilton  and  the  cluster- 
ingt  oitagcs  of  Hath  Beach, 
Alter   a    morning  recon- 
naissance   to    select  the 
battleground,  early  in  the 
afternoon  the  first,  third, 
and  fifth  divisions  of  the 
Reserve,  with  three  com- 
panies of  marines  from  the 
Atlanta,  landed  and  lock 
up  their  positions  along 
the  beach.    This  was  the 
lefending  force,  with  Cap- 
tain Miller  in  command. 
The  attacking  party,  con- 
sisting of  the  second  and  fourth  Re- 
serve divisions  and  marines  from  the 
Chicago,  put  off  in  thirteen  boats  an 
hour  later. 

The  boats  pushed  shoreward  at  top 
speed,  under  cover  of  heavy  volleys 
from  the  secondary  batteries  of  the 
cruisers,  whose  pretended  missiles 
dealt  imaginary  death  along  the 
beach  The  defenders,  stretched  full 
length  among  the  grass  and  weeds, 
as  depicted  on  page  13,  held  their 
fire  until  the  assailants  were  within  a 
thousand  yards.  Then  their  rifles 
spoke,  and  the  howitzers  and  rapid 
fire  guns  mounted  in  the  bows  of  the 
boats  replied  vigorously. 

Amid  this  supposed  storm  of  shot 
and  shell  the  undaunted  crews  of  the 
attacking  flotilla  beached  their  craft, 
landed  their  light  field  guns,  and 
charged  up  the  beach,  the  opposing 
skirmish  line    falling   back  before 
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them.  The  marines,  in  extended 
order,  covered  the  skirmishers*  re- 
treat, which,  as  well  as  the  attack, 
was  somewhat  impeded  by  the  inop- 
portune intrusiveness  of  the  specta- 
tors, of  whom  five  or  six  thousand 
fringed  the  edges  of  the  field  of 
action. 

Behind  a  slight  ridge  Commander 
Miller  had  posted  his  reserves. 
These,  when  his  first  line  fell  back, 
came  charging  forward,  a  long  line 
of  white  and  blue,  that  swept  around 
the  attacking  force,  and  drove  them 
hack  t<>  their  boats.  This  ended  the 
battle,  with  the  assault  defeated — a 
just  rebuke  to  the  temerity  of  a  lieu- 
tenant who  dares  to  attack  his  supe- 
rior officer. 

The  cruise  ended  with  a  visit,  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  to  the  na- 
tional guard  camp  at  Peekskill. 
Governor  Flower,  who  was  there, 


inspected  the  battalion,  and  made  a 
complimentary  speech.  He  declared 
himself  "  proud  of  the  naval  militia," 
and  asserted  that  "a  man  who  has 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  it  is 
competent  for  almost  any  command." 
There  was  a  dress  parade  ashore,  at 
which  twelve  hundred  soldiers  and 
sailors  were  mustered  ;  and  on  the 
water  there  were  races  between  the 
boats'  crews  of  the  five  divisions  of 
the  Reserve.  The  first  race  ended 
in  a  dead  heat  between  the  second 
and  fourth  divisions  ;  the  second,  in 
a  victory  for  the  latter. 

The  cut  on  page  1 1  gives  a  glimpse 
at  the  domain  of  the  red  cross — the 
shipboard  hospital.  The  average 
Reserve  man's  constitution  is  such 
that  he  seldom  visits  "sick  bay"; 
but  accidents  are  inseparable  from 
service  on  a  warship,  and  there  were 
a  few  during  last  summer's  cruise. 
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During  gun  drill  on  the  Chicago,  for 
instance,  some  inexperienced  .hand 
turned  a  wrong  screw  ;  round  flew 
a  heavy  training  lever,  dealing  bruis- 
ing blows  on  arms  and  bodies. 

Last  September,  when  the  Reserve 
men  were  called  out  to  protect  Fire 
Island  and  its  cholera  suspected  re- 
fugees from  the  indignant  oystermen 
of  the  Great  South  Bay,  their  re- 
sponse was  commendably  prompt, 


although  their  tour  of  service  proved 
uneventful.  The  battalion  has  now 
practically  reached  its  full  legal  es- 
tablishment of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  men,  and  the  only  drawback 
to  its  prosperity  and  efficiency  is  its 
lack — which  it  well  deserves  to  have 
the  State  or  national  government 
supply  without  further  delay — <>t 
permanent  and  proper  quarters  for 
drill. 


I. 

When  I  was  somewhat  younger. 

And  all  on  pleasure  bent. 
While  yet  my  only  hunger 

And  thirst  was  sentiment. 
When  all  the  world  looked  sunny 

In  life's  first  blossom-time. 
Love  fed  my  heart  with  honey 

And  filled  my  head  with  rhyme. 

II. 

To  Prudence  in  Her  Rocker, 

To  Phyllis  with  a  Kose . — 
I  followed  Praed  and  Locker 

In— not  exactly  prose. 
All  feminine  apparel 

Inspired  my  easy  Muse, 
Who  must  have  filled  a  barrel 

With  songs  to  hats  and  shoes. 


III. 

The  gloves,  the  muffs,  the  dresses. 

The  ribbons  that  were  worn  : 
Clarinda's  midnight  tresses, 

Hypatia's  face  like  morn  : — 
These  were  the  idle  themes  of 

The  lines  I  used  to  write 
Before  my  youthful  dreams  of 

Sweet  nothings  took  their  flight. 

IV. 

And  then  you  came !  A  vision 

Too  blissful  to  be  true, 
A  dream,  thought  I,  Elysian. — 

A  dream  !  Sweetheart,  'twas  you  ! 
"  Farewell  to  girls  ideal ! " 

Said  I.  with  heart  astir: 
"  At  last  I've  found  the  real ; 

Henceforth  I  sing  to  her  !  " 

C.  .!/.  Kennedy 
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CAPTAIN  ADAIR'S  WIFE. 

By  Lieutenant  John  Lloyd. 

I.  whisky,  was  mending  the  tin  chande- 

THE  hot  sun  was  pouring  down  lier  which — stuck  full  of  candles — 
upon  the  parade  ground  at  served  to  illuminate  the  festivities  of 
Fort  Huachuca.  This  three  cornered  officers  and  soldiers  alike,  and  re- 
bit  of  the  great  Arizona  mesa  which  questing,  in  more  and  more  forcible 
had  crept  so  far  into  the  Huachuca  language,  a  practicing  bandsman  to 
canyon  sent  back  to  the  blazing,  blue  take  his  cornet  to  another  locality, 
white  sky  a  protest  of  quivering  heat,  The  musician,  a  jolly,  curly  haired 
that  mounted  so  high  and  was  so  young  German,  had  stopped  his 
visible  that  it  looked  like  some  earth  shrill,  long  drawn  notes,  which  went 
gas,  to  enter  which  would  be  death.  quivering  over  the  place  like  the 
Over  at  the  long  red  building  heat  cry  of  the  cicada,  long  enough 
in  which  were  the  soldiers'  quarters,  to  say  that  he  would  go  if  he  knew 
there  was  a  listless  life.  Men  stood  how,  for  he  didn't  believe  the  place 
about  on  the  upper  verandas  on  the  mentioned  was  half  as  hot  as  Ari- 
shady  side  of  the  house,  coatless  and  zona.  Everybody  knew  Texas  wasn't 
hatless,  and  smoked  Mexican  cigar-  as  bad  as  Arizona,  and  General 
ettes,  and  swore  at  the  heat.  Inside  Sheridan  had  said  that  given  the 
-a  few  were  lying  on  their  narrow  spot  specified  and  Texas,  he'd  live  in 
iron  beds,  trying  to  sleep.  The  the  place  of  unregenerate  departed 
groups  everywhere  were  few  and  spirits  and  rent  out  Texas, 
thin.  Geronimo  and  his  band  of  A  big  man  with  a  heavy  black 
picked  Apache  braves  were  out  on  mustache,  and  shoulders  that  had  a 
their  annual  summer  frolic,  burning,  .  thickness  that  came  too  near  his 
pillaging,  murdering,  scattering  like  cheeks,  in  spite  of  his  soldierly  bear- 
the  broken  dust  column  at  the  first  ing,  lounged  against  the  railing, 
sign  of  the  approaching  soldiers,  and  "At  what  period  in  your  career, 
•disappearing  among  the  rocks  like  Jacob,  did  General  Sheridan  make 
snakes,  ready  to  come  together  again  that  remark  to  you  ?  "  he  said, 
in  the  most  unexpected  place.  At  The  bandsman  looked  at  him  sul- 
-night  their  signal  fires  burned  from  lenly  for  an  instant,  opened  his 
far  and.  near  mountain  peaks,  and  mouth,  and  then  shut  it  again  on  his 
only  they  themselves  could  tell  which  instrument,  and  went  on  drawing 
were  true  signals  and  which  were  in-  out  the  shrill  tones.  Old  Joe  tin- 
tended  to  deceive..  •  kered  at  his  tin  as  though  nobody 
Captain  Merrill  and  Captain  Adair,  had  spoken.  The  big  man  gave  a 
and  Lieutenants  Macy  and  Bradish  scornful  laugh  and  walked  away, 
and  Neal,  were  all  in  the  field  trying  "  Who  is  that  fellow,  any  way,  Joe?" 
to  bring  Geronimo  in  for  the  Eastern  Jacob  said,  putting  down  his  cornet, 
philanthropist  to  weep  over,  and  they  "  Oh,  he's  some  slack  baked  good 
had  taken  out  every  man  that  could  for  nothing  who  has  spent  every 
be  spared  from  the  garrison.  cent  in  the  family  and  then  enlisted. 
Old  Joe  Flynn,  the  veteran  of  lean  tell 'em." 
»  Company  H,  who  might  have  had  a  "  Mellish  is  a  pretty  fair  soldier, 
commission  by  this  time  had  he  been  though,  Joe,"  one  of  the  lounging 
able  to  withstand  the  post  trader's  smokers  said. 
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"F — f  !  "  old  Joe  said  contemptu- 
ously. "  He  can  keep  clean.  You 
fellows  seem  to  think  that's  being  a 
soldier." 

"  But  Lieutenant  Hecker  likes  him, 
and  he's  likely  to  be  made  sergeant." 

Old  Joe's  face  never  moved.  He 
had  been  sergeant  until  that  last 
spree,  and  he  wouldn't  discuss  the 
matter. 

"  He's  too  uppish  for  me,"  one  of 
the  other  men  said. 

Over  on  Lieutenant  Hecker's 
veranda  the  same  subject  was  under 
discussion,  in  pretty  much  the  same 
way.  In  Officers'  Row  the  neat, 
pleasant  looking  wooden  houses- 
built  after  the  Queen  Anne  fashion, 
instead  of  the  sensible  Mexican  style 
of  architecture,  because  the  govern- 
ment architect  does  not  know  every- 
thing— were  closely  shuttered.  The 
inmates  were  trying  to  find  in  shade 
and  sleep  oblivion  from  the  heat  and 
glare.  There  would  be  nothing  to 
come  out  for  until  sunset  gun  and 
retreat.  While  the  Arizona  sun  of 
August  and  the  Apache  were  both 
out,  parade  was  given  up. 

Away  up  the  row,  almost  out  of 
sight  among  the  liveoaks,  there  was 
a  little  one  story  wooden  building, 
with  a  veranda  quite  ten  feet  wide. 

A  great  rose  vine  ran  all  over  the 
veranda,  its  white  clusters  sending  a. 
spicy  odor  out  on  the  hot  air.  Be- 
hind its  leaves  and  woody  stems  was 
a  rough,  round  table,  holding  a  tin 
bucket  of  ice  and  beer  bottles,  some 
glasses,  and  a  box  of  cigars.  Beside 
it  were  a  couple  of  chairs,  filled  by 
two  young  men  clad  in  the  cool  and 
airy  costume  which  the  American 
gentleman  has  adapted  from  the 
Chinese  for  night  wear. 

One  of  them,  Lieutenant  Hecker, 
the  host  and  owner,  was  bigger  and 
brawnier  and  redder  than  is  ex- 
pected even  of  a  cavalry  officer  of  the 
Southwest.  His  face  was  burned  to 
a  fine  brickdust  color,  and  his  long, 
twisted  mustache  was  but  a  shade 
lighter. 

Hecker  had  rolled  his  white  pyjama 
sleeve  up  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
foot  swung  in  a  Cuban  straw  slipper. 
Across  his  knee  was  a  Tombstone  Epi- 


taph containing  a  violent  arraignment 
of  the  whole  United  States  Army  be- 
cause the  Indians  were  out.  Hecker 
had  been  sleeping  on  the  desert  and 
living  on  any  sort  of  food  that  came 
his  way,  risking  his  life  hourly  for 
three  long  months,  and  it  rather 
amused  him  to  hear  that  he  was  a 
"  brass  buttoned  dude  "  and  a  charge 
on  the  taxpayers  of  America. 

The. man  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  hadn't  even  a  book  in  sight. 
He  was  a  picture  of  lazy  enjoyment. 
It  is  said  that  it  is  only  the  Mexican, 
back  that  knows  how  to  lounge,  and 
certainly  if  Ronan  had  not  borne 
the  stamp  of  his  mother's  race  in  his. 
face  it  would  have  come  out  here. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more 
exactly  opposite  type  from  Hecker's. 

Ronan's  father  had  been  an  ad- 
venturous Irishman  who  had  come,  a 
mere  boy,  into  the  gold  fields  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  '49.    There  he  had  made  a 
great  fortune  in  speculations,  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  Spanish  woman,  and 
died,  still  gay  and  young  and  happy, 
leaving  his  baby  boy  behind.  His- 
widow  had  married  her  husband's 
partner  within  half  a  dozen  years — a 
stern,  bigoted  Englishman,  who  had 
never  understood  the  mercurial  tem- 
perament of  his  stepson  and  had  an- 
tagonized him  at  every  point.  Kader 
had  grown  up  gayly  and  blithely  and 
happily,  because  he  saw  happiness  in 
the  sunshine  and  adventure  in  the 
straightest  country  lane.     He  had 
made  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  great 
fortune   his   father   had    left  him., 
and  spread  his  reputation  from  the 
stately  old  city  of  Mexico,  in  whose 
cathedral  he  had  been  christened,  to- 
San  Francisco  and  all  the  country 
west  of  the  Rockies. 

His  stepfather,  who  was  childless, 
fond  of  the  boy  after  his  own  fash- 
ion, and  really  desirous  of  "reform- 
ing" him,  had  offered  him  the  alter- 
native of  going  to  work  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  going  down  to  the  Arizona 
ranch.    Kader  had  cheerfully  chosen 
the   latter,  effusively  thanking  his. 
stepfather  for  saving  him  from  star- 
vation, while  his  mother  cried  her 
eyes  out  at  her  husband's  cruelty  ; 
and  he  was  idling  away  his  time  be- 
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tween  the  Fort  and  the  adjacent 
mining  town  of  Tombstone. 

M  Ronan,"  Hecker  had  said  as  he 
put  down  the  Epitaph,  "  do  you  ever 
see  descriptions  of  yourself  in  the 
papers  ? " 

"  I  have,"  said  Ronan  modestly. 
"  The  Epitaph  described  me  the  other 
day  as  '  the  gentlemanly  ranchman 
from  the  San  Pedro.'  That  is  about 
the  most  flattering  notice  I  ever  had. 
Last  year  when  I  drove  my  four  in 
hand  off  the  cliff  at  Monterey,  on 
that  wager  with  Blair,  they  gave  me 
two  columns  with  illustrations,  but 
I  didn't  mail  the  paper  to  any  of  my 
friends.  They  had  a  picture  of  the 
governor  in  that  time.  Lord,  but  he 
was  hot  !  " 

"  Ronan,"  said  Hecker  lazily, 
blowing  his  cigar  smoke  over  his 
head,  "  what  makes  you  such  an 
ass  ?" 

Ronan  lifted  his  finely  marked 
black  eyebrows. 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  You  never 
met  my  respected  stepfather,  Mr. 
Sterling.  It's  too  bad  he  isn't  here 
to  tell  you  about  it.  He  has  reduced 
the  whole  thing  to  a  matter  of  sta- 
tistics. It's  the  governor's  favorite 
psychological  study.  Funny  thing 
about  it  is,  his  illustrations  seem  to 
simply  lie  about  under  his  hand  ;  he 
can  pick  one  up  almost  anywhere. 
He  says  that  in  all  cases  where  a 
man  of  Anglo  Saxon  blood  has  mar- 
ried a  Spanish  woman,  the  daughters 
of  the  marriage  are  angels  and  the 
sons  are  devils.  The  daughters  in- 
herit all  the  virtues  and  the  sons  all 
the  vices.  As  I  never  had  any  sis- 
ters, it  looks  as  though  I  ought  to 
have  had  everything,  but  "  —  and 
Ronan  threw  out  his  hands  with  an 
effect  that  was  charming. 

Looking  at  him,  it  would  be  a 
stern  moralist  who  did  not  forgive 
him  even  the  vices  of  two  races. 

"  Heredity  is  a  curious  thing," 
Hecker  said,  with  that  air  of  spring- 
ing a  new  idea  upon  the  world  which 
accompanies  all  platitudes. 

"Yes,  it  is,  and  by  the  way, 
Hecker,  I  don't  like  that  new  ser- 
geant, or  that  man  who  is  to  be  the 
new  sergeant,  at  all." 


"Mellish?" 

"  It  looks  to  me  as  though  he  was 
the  very  black  sheep  of  good  people, 
and  it's  poor  stuff  to  be — I'm  it." 

"Mellish  makes  a  very  good  sol- 
dier," Hecker  said,  "and  I  recom- 
mended his  promotion.  If  he  is,  as 
you  say,  the  black  sheep  of  good 
people,  he  ought  to  have  every  pos- 
sible chance  to  make  a  man  of  him- 
self." 

"I  never  was  a  soldier,  but  I  have 
tried  that  sort  of  thing  in  my  life.  I 
used  to  take  up  every  stray  from  the 
fold  of  decency  that  I  could  lay  my 
hands  on,  and  try  to  get  him  into 
honest  ways.  I  never  found  that  it 
paid.  The  cog  that  was  loose 
wouldn't  be  tightened  up,  somehow, 
and  it  spoiled  the  work  every  time. 
I  can  see,  merely  by  being  about 
with  you,  that  Mellish  is  not  popular 
with  the  men.  After  all,  I'd  rather 
trust  a  man  that  his  companions  like 
and  have  confidence  in,  than  all  the 
seeming  good  qualities  on  earth." 

"  That  is  usually  the  case,"  Hecker 
admitted,  "but  I'm  specially  inter- 
ested in  Mellish  ;  he  has  told  me 
something  of  his  story  while  we  were 
out  in  the  field,  and  I  am  going  to  do 
my  best  for  him." 

Ronan  had  given  his  opinion  and 
it  had  been  answered.  He  expected 
to  be  able,  some  day,  to  say  "  I  told 
you  so,"  but  he  was  not  the  sort  of 
man  who  would  say  it  if  he  could. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute, 
and  then  Hecker  said  suddenly: 
"How  is  your  mining  venture  com- 
ing along  ?M 

"  Just  as  badly  as  it  could.  There 
ought  to  be  ore  in  the  Horse- 
shoe. There  is  every  indication  of  a 
rich  vein,  except  the  vein.  I  am 
going  to  keep  on  with  it  for  a  few 
weeks  longer.  I  have  put  about  all 
the  money  I  could  gather  up  into  it, 
and  I  am  going  on  just  as  long  as  I 
can  reach  a  dollar.  The  remnant  I 
have  isn't  enough  to  trouble  me 
either  way.  I  enjoy  being  in  the  life 
over  there  in  Tombstone.  Ever  go 
over  there  ? " 

Hecker  laughed  his  jolly  laugh. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  Ronan 
had  at  his  finger  ends  the  stories  of 
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his  visits  to  Tombstone,  and  he  did 
not  care,  and  he  certainly  was  not 
going  to  talk  about  it. 

"  I  have  been  over  there  a  few 
times.  It  is  a  hospitable  town,  con- 
sidering its  youth.  I've  been  too 
busy  to  go  lately." 

"  It  looks  as  though  you  were  going 
somewhere  now,"  Ronan  said. 

An  orderly,  as  well  gotten  up  as 
though  it  were  the  freshest  of  days, 
came  jauntily  down  the  path,  hold- 
ing a  letter  in  his  hand.  He  saluted 
as  he  reached  the  steps  and  handed 
up  the  letter. 

Hecker  ran  it  over  hastily. 

"That's  all  right,  orderly.  Send 
Mellish  here  to  me;"  and  as  the 
man  turned  away,  "  confound  the 
colonel  !  Here's  a  note  from  Ellis 
asking  me  to  take  a  squad  and  go 
over  to  the  station  to  meet  Colonel 
Marcy  and  two  ladies.  Now  what  in 
the  name  of  Heaven  is  the  colonel 
bringing  ladies  out  here  just  now  for? 
He  doesn't  believe  half  the  stories 
about  the  Apaches,  I  know — pooh- 
poohs  the  whole  thing,  but  he  might 
have  a  little  sense.  That's  what 
comes  of  having  a  commanding  offi- 
cer non  resident  half  the  time." 

And  then  catching  sight  of  Ronan's 
face,  he  went  on,  "Confound  you, 
Ronan,  what  are  you  sitting  there 
with  your  confounded  civilian  smile, 
listening  to  me,  for  ?  What  business 
it  is  of  yours?" 

"  I  was  just  thinking,"  Ronan  said, 
with  longing  in  his  flexible  voice, 
"  what  fun  it  must  be  to  be  a  sol- 
dier;" but  Hecker  took  two  long 
steps  and  plunged  into  the  tub  of 
cold  water  that  his  orderly  always 
had  ready  for  him  inside  his  bed- 
room door.  He  came  within  hearing 
in  another  minute  and  called  out: 

"Talk  about  going  somewhere! 
You  must  go  down  with  me  to  the 
Lopez  ranch  some  day,  and  see 
Pancha.  They  are  going  to  have  a 
cousin  come  to  visit  them." 

"  You'd  better  let  those  Mexican 
girls  alone.  They  are  just  the  kind 
to  put  a  knife  into  your  anatomy 
some  of  these  fine  days,  my  boy." 

"Pshaw!" 

"  I  know  *em.  They  look  soft  until 


you  go  too  far.  Anyhow,  I  don't 
care  to  make  love  to  them.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  because  I  have  the  blood 
myself — although,  thank  Heaven,  it 
isn't  that  vintage  exactly." 

"  It's  all  the  fun  there  is  in  this 
God  forsaken  country,"  Hecker  said 
resignedly. 

As  Hecker  flung  himself  into  the 
saddle,  Ronan  looked  at  him  admir- 
ingly. Against  the  white  sunshine, 
his  blue  clad  figure,  with  the  white 
helmet  over  his  red  bronze  face, 
made  a  manly  picture. 

Ronan  rattled  the  ice  against  the 
beer  bottles  with  his  hand.  Hecker 
looked  back  and  laughed. 

"Order  more  beer  when  you  want 
it." 

"  I  am  thinking,"  Ronan  said, "  how 
much  fun  it  must  be  to  be  a  soldier. 
To  leave  a  decent  degree  of  coolness 
to  get  into  a  hot,  tight  uniform  and 
mount  a  sweating  horse  and  ride 
twenty  miles  in  a  white  hot  oven, 
just  to  save  one  fat  old  man  and  two 
fat  old  women  from  the  dread  Apache 
— all  very  hot!  Don't  fall  in  love  with 
one  of  the  fat  old  ladies,  Hecker,  and 
let  her  cut  out  the  soft  Pancha." 

II. 

The  little  train  that  leaves  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  at  Benson 
and  goes  on  its  way  down  into 
northern  Mexico  was  anything  but 
crowded.  Even  a  Mexican,  who 
seems  to  be  impervious  to  heat  and 
all  discomforts,  dislikes  to  travel  in 
August,  in  the  daytime.  In  fact  a 
Mexican  dislikes  to  do  anything  in 
the  daytime,  and  the  American  who 
shares  his  country  and  climate  soon 
comes  to  share  his  habits. 

The  cars  were  hot,  with  the  sun 
baking  from  sky  and  reflecting  earth. 
The  metal  work  about  the  seats  was 
so  heated  that  a  delicate  skin  was 
blistered  by  the  touch — but  not  many 
cuticles  of  a  very  exquisite  texture 
traveled  by  the  Guaymas  Railroad. 
Over  in  one  corner  there  were  two 
Mexican  girls  with  a  young  man  — 
three  types  of  the  changing  customs 
of  the  country. 

One  of  the  young  women  had  her 
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head  and  waist  draped  in  a  black 
embroidered  and  fringed  rebosa  which 
may  have  belonged  to  her  grand- 
mother. Jt  hid  her  lower  face  and 
left  her  smooth  black  hair,  with  its 
straight  white  division,  and  her  low 
brow  and  black  eyes,  vaguely  to  sug- 
gest a  Madonna. 

If  you  allowed  yourself  to  think, 
you  knew  that  the  figure  under  the 
draping  was  corsetless  and  untidy, 
and  in  a  few  short  years  would  be 
shapeless,  but  it  was  pleasanter  not 
to  think;  to  admire  the  slender  brown 
hand  that  held  the  black  folds,  and 
the  fingers  covered  with  quaint  old 
rings,  one  of  which  held  a  claw  for  a 
cigarette. 

You  wanted  all  your  admiration 
upon  one  side,  to  throw  into  stronger 
contrast  your  amused  disgust  at  the 
daughter  of  Americanized  Mexico. 
The  other  girl  had  evidently  been  to 
Los  Angeles  or  San  Diego,  and  was 
bedight  with  the  modes  of  her  class. 
The  pinched  waist  of  bright  blue, 
the  tight  yellow  gloves,  were  vulgar 
to  a  degree,  but  the  removal  of  the 
rebosa,  and  the  cutting  and  the  tight 
crimping  of  the  coarse  black  hair, 
surmounted  by  a  white  sailor  hat, 
had  thrown  into  prominence  the 
coarse  mouth  and  chin,  which  one 
almost  forgets  is  a  common  charac- 
teristic of  Mexican  women.  To  un- 
cover a  face  that  generations  have 
worn  covered  is  shocking.  The 
countenance  looks  as  though  it  felt 
itself  brazen. 

The  young  man  was  not  sacrificing 
his  own  splendor  to  the  heat.  His 
Prince  Albert  coat  was  tight,  and  his 
silk  hat  was  too  precious  to  be  re- 
moved from  his  head.  He  leaned 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  ugly,  badly 
gowned  exponent  of  the  new  times, 
and  evidently  regarded  her  rebosa 
wrapped  companion  as  a  country 
dowdy. 

Across  the  aisle  sat  two  young 
girls  who  regarded  the  sight,  so 
strange  to  their  eyes,  with  every  ap- 
preciation of  the  situation,  but  never 
thinking  that  they  themselves  com- 
pleted the  picture.  They  were 
dressed  for  the  heat,  in  cool  silk 
blouses,  their  soft,  well  cared  for  hair 


put  back  from  their  fkces,  and  their 
hats  off.  One  had  thrown  up  her 
window,  despite  the  remonstrance 
of  her  father  across  the  aisle. 

It  is  an  absurdity  to  say  that  the 
dress  of  a  man  or  a  woman  does  not 
betray  characteristics.  It  is  one  of 
the  expressions  of  the  temperament, 
the  taste,  and  the  entire  character. 
Colonel  Marcy  had  bought  an  iron 
gray  dust  coat  which  exactly  matched 
his  hair,  and  he  had  buttoned  it 
closely  about  him,  because  he  was 
accustomed  to  closely  buttoned  gar- 
ments. His  hair  stood  up  on  his  head 
in  a  belligerent  fashion,  and  he  had 
pulled  a  silk  cap  well  down  over  it. 

Even  in  this  attire,  there  were  lines 
and  movements  which  betrayed  the 
soldier  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
The  short  clipped  gray  mustache,  the 
well  planted  foot,  and  an  indefinable 
air  of  command,  made  the  officer. 
There  were  vertical  lines  between  the 
keen  eyes,  but  the  lids  were  tent-like, 
and  betrayed  the  kind  heart.  No  one 
dared  contradict  Colonel  Marcy  save 
his  own  motherless  child,  and  she  so 
trusted  to  the  tenderness  she  saw, 
that  she  ruled  him  lightly  and  almost 
absolutely. 

He  had  fired  at  her  a  dozen  rea- 
sons why  the  window  should  not  be 
opened,  but  she  waved  the  big  scar- 
let leaf  of  paper,  which  she  had 
bought  from  a  Chinese  peddler  in 
Deming  Station,  and  let  the  hot  air 
pour  in. 

The  heat  had  curled  her  yellow 
brown  hair  about  her  temples  and 
white  nape,  and  brought  the  red 
blood  to  her  lips  and  soft  cheeks. 
She  was  round  and  soft  and  pretty. 

Her  cousin,  who  sat  before  her 
reading,  seemed  almost  as  impervious 
to  the  heat  as  the  Mexicans.  It  had 
brought  a  pallor  into  her  thin,  dark 
face,  and  a  deeper  line  of  bistre  about 
her  dark  blue  eyes,  but  there  was 
none  of  that  panting  expostulation 
at  the  weather  which  made  Mary 
Marcy  look  so  warm.  To  Nina  the 
heat  brought  lassitude,  languor, 
and  every  new  phase  made  her  more 
beautiful. 

"  It  makes  me  hotter  to  look  at 
you,  Nina.    What  did  you  come  to 
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Arizona  for  if  you  aren't  going  to 
enjoy  any  of  the  discomforts  ?  You'll 
have  no  stories  to  tell  when  you  get 
back." 

"  I  certainly  did  not  come  to  find 
material  for  stories.  It  is  too  much 
trouble  to  tell  the  stories  one  already 
knows.    I  know  too  many." 

Mary  looked  at  her  admiringly. 

M  I  should  think  you  would.  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  a  few.  I  wonder 
if  by  the  time  I  have  been  out  two 
seasons  I'll  have  as  many  experiences 
as  they  say  you  have  had." 

M  That  is  one  of  the  stories  other 
people  tell — the  fiction  sort.  Nothing 
of  any  consequence  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  me.  I  wisli  something 
would." 

Colonel  Marcy  leaned  down  and 
looked  out  across  the  mountain  bor- 
dered plain,  white,  blinding,  dotted 
over  by  cactus  and  dusty  acacia. 

"  See  that  big  adobe  house  over 
yonder?  That's  the  Sterling  Ronan 
ranch  house.  There  was  a  story 
happened  there  two  years  ago.  Mrs. 
Black,  the  wife  of  the  overseer,  her 
two  year  old  boy,  and  two  China- 
men, were  besieged  there  a  whole 
day  by  the  Apaches.  They  managed 
to  stand  them  off,  however,  and  killed 
a  few,  without  letting  them  get  near 
enough  to  the  house  to  fire  it.  Plucky 
little  woman,  Mrs.  Black." 

M  Papa!"  Mary  cried,  "you  don't 
mean  to  say  the  Indians  ever  come 
near  the  houses  f  " 

Colonel  Marcy  laughed. 

M  What  have  you  been  reading  the 
papers  for?  Haven't  I  told  you  over 
and  over  how  they  burned  and 
scalped  and  hung  babies  up  on 
hooks  " 

Mary  shut  her  eyes  and  put  her 
fingers  in  her  ears. 

"  What  did  vou  bring  us  up  here 
for?    Whv  didn't  you  tell  us?" 

"I  didn't  bring  you,"  Colonel 
Marcy  said  triumphantly.  "  You 
came.  I  didn't  promise  you  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  safety,  except 
that  I'd  always  have  an  orderly  at 
your  back  to  shoot  you  in  case  the 
Indians  were  in  danger  of  capturing 
you,"  and  he  went  back  to  his  seat. 

**  How  silly  you  are,  Maisie,"  Nina 


said.  "You  know  uncle  is  joking. 
There  isn't  any  possible  danger,  or 
he  would  not  have  allowed  us  to 
come.  You  know  that  perfectly  well. 
For  my  part,  I  should  enjoy  a  little 
danger.  I  never  had  a  real  adven- 
ture in  mv  life  " 

"  Well,"  said  Miss  Marcy,  with  ex- 
treme frankness,  "  I  came  for  fun! 
Ever  since  I  have  been  in  school  I've 
been  wild  to  get  out  to  a  fort,  and 
since  last  June,  when  I  rolled  up  my 
diploma,  I've  been  'working'  papa 
to  come.  I  know  it  is  going  to  be 
lovely.  But  I'm  looking  for  rides, 
and  larks,  and  jolly  young  officers  to 
dance  with.  You  may  have  all  the 
Apaches." 

Nina  looked  out  on  the  plain.  She 
was  dreaming  dreams  of  some  sort, 
not  so  material  as  her  plump  cou- 
sin's, but  fancies  that  the  strange, 
torrid  atmosphere  of  the  Southwest 
would  foster. 

The  cars  came  to  a  standstill  at 
Fairbank,  the  place  where  the  pas- 
sengers for  Tombstone  left  them. 
The  door  was  pushed  open,  and  a 
straight  young  man,  in  the  thin  blue 
serge  field  blouse  of  the  army,  and  a 
big  Mexican  hat,  came  in.  His  rid- 
ing gloves  were  worn  and  soiled, 
and  so  were  the  long,  wrinkled  cav- 
alry boots.  There  was  a  three 
weeks'  growth  of  beard  on  his  face. 
But  while  its  ragged  silkiness  showed 
that  it  was  neglect  that  had  put  it 
there,  it  did  not  disturb  the  alto- 
gether poetic  look  which  it  gave  to 
the  handsome  face. 

Colonel  Marcy  reached  out  his 
hand  with  all  the  cordiality  of  de- 
lighted greeting,  and  the  young  man 
met  it  almost  with  affection. 

"  It's  a  good  sight  to  see  you  so 
near  the  Fort,  colonel." 

"  It's  good  luck  to  find  you  on  the 
way,  Adair.  What's  all  this  fuss  I 
hear  about  old  Geronimo?  Why 
don't  you  bring  the  old  fiend  in  ?" 

"We  need  a  strategist,"  Adair  said 
laughing.  Colonel  Marcy  was  known 
as  one  of  the  best  Indian  fighters  on 
the  border,  but  his  methods  were  so 
plain  and  open  that  they  had  never 
been  used  before,  because  they  were 
considered  too  simple. 
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"Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
daughter  and  niece.  Captain  Adair 
— Mary,  and  Miss  Wentworth." 

Captain  Adair's  gloves  and  hat 
were  off.  There  was  a  little  stiffness 
in  the  greeting  upon  his  part.  His 
**  lady  manners,"  as  he  would  have 
said,  were  a  little  rusty.  It  was  more 
than  seldom  that  two,  or  even  one, 
young  lady  from  the  East  came  near 
-enough  for  him  to  speak  to  her. 
Adair  had  no  mother  or  sisters  to  go 
home  to,  and  his  contact  with  women 
was  of  the  smallest. 

Half  an  hour  later,  he  hardly  knew 
how,  he  was  saying  as  much  to  Nina 
Wentworth.  There  had  been  some- 
thing in  the  expression  of  her  sweet 
-eyes  and  pale,  compassionate  face, 
which  had  opened  his  heart.  For 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  Adair  forgot 
that  he  was  with  a  stranger.  There 
was  in  her  glance  a  calmness,  a  lack 
of  sarcasm,  of  irony,  almost  a  lack  of 
-a  sense  of  humor,  which  took  from 
his  heart  all  fear.  Her  expression 
had  the  gentleness  that  Adair  felt, 
some  way,  he  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  in  his  mother's  face.  He 
almost  told  her  so,  in  that  unusual 
expansiveness  with  which  -he  sur- 
prised himself. 

Adair  was  distinctively  an  Ameri- 
<an  product.  His  father  had  been  a 
Presbyterian  minister  in  the  hills  of 
West  Virginia,  learned  and  narrow 
and  poor.  Adair  had  hoed  corn  in 
the  mornings  of  his  boyhood  and 
studied  Latin  in  the  afternoons. 
When  he  was  seventeen  he  had 
taught  the  country  school,  and  when 
a  competitive  examination  for  West 
Point  had  been  held  in  the  neighbor- 
ing town  had  entered,  and  easily  won 
the  appointment.  His  father  had 
never  forgiven  him  for  taking  up  the 
ungodly  life  of  a  soldier,  and  had 
•died  the  following  year,  leaving 
Adair  entirely  alone  in  the  world. 

He  had  been  more  respected  and 
liked  than  sought  after  at  West 
Point.  His  handsome  face  and  man- 
ly ways  would  have  made  him  a  fa- 
vorite had  he  had  the  lightness  to 
seek  popularity,  but  the  shyness 
born  of  his  early  days  of  solitude 
had  never  left  him. 


Nina  had  as  truly  forgotten  every- 
thing as  had  Adair.'  At  first  she  had 
seen  the  effect  of  her  glance  upon 
him.  She  had  seen  it  too  often  not 
to  know  its  meaning.  It  is  seldom 
that  nature  endows  a  woman  with  a 
great  weapon  without  showing  her 
its  power,  and  giving  it  into  her  own 
keeping;  but  the  instant  and  simple 
response,  the  unlocking  of  inner 
chambers  of  a  fine  nature,  had 
touched  her  as  nothing  had  ever  done 
in  her  rather  frivolous  life. 

She  asked,  and  Adair  told  her,  all 
he  knew  of  the  life  of  the  Fort,  and 
the  present  trouble  with  the  Indians. 
He  passed  lightly  over  any  possible 
danger  to  themselves.  So  far  as  they 
knew  now,  Geronimo  was  over  the 
Mexican  border,  and  hidden  away 
in  the  mountains. 

The  train  ran  on  ;  the  sun  began 
to  go  down  over  the  Whetstone 
mountains,  leaving  their  jagged  tops 
silhouetted  against  an  amber  sky, 
and  the  canyons  full  of  purple  light. 
The  charm  of  that  weird,  barren 
country  of  hot,  clear  skies  and  cry- 
stalline atmosphere  began  to  affect 
the  two  girls  with  its  own  silence. 

When  at  last  the  little  platform  of 
the  Fort  station  was  reached,  they 
arose  and  collected  their  belongings 
with  almost  a  homesick  feeling  for 
the  engine  that  was  leaving  them  to 
they  knew  not  what— a  new  and 
mysterious  life. 

Hecker,  standing  on  the  platform 
to  greet  them,  with  his  dozen  sol- 
diers and  the  big,  yellow  officers' 
ambulance  behind  them,  gave  ore 
look  and  stepped  forward. 

44  Two  fat  old  women!" 

From  the  car  window  a  dark  re- 
bosa  wrapped  face  watched  the  big 
blonde  lieutenant,  anxiously  await- 
ing some  sign  of  recognition^  some 
glance  in  her  direction.  When  she 
lost  sight  of  him,  his  hat  was  in  his 
hand,  and  he  was  bowing  as  she  had 
never  seen  him  bow.  to  the  dark 
young  lady  she  had  noticed  in  the 
train. 

III. 

"I  know  it  will  be  a  slim  crowd, 
but  I  am  glad  of  it.    Bradish  and 
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Neal  and  Adair  will  come  in,  and 
that  will  be  more  than  enough  with 
the  men  here." 

"What  I  should  like,"  said  Mr. 
Ronan  from  the  hammock  where 
he  swung  and  smoked  cigarettes, 
"  would  be  to  have  nobody  except 
the  two  young  ladies  and  ourselves 
— and  the  band.    I'd  want  the  band." 

**  Bradish  and  Neal  and  Adair  and 
Ellis — who's  always  glad  enough  of 
a  chance  to  dance  to  some  other  fid- 
dling than  his  wife's — can  dance 
with  those  people  from  Tombstone." 

*  May  I  ask,"  said  Mr.  Ronan,  "  if 
Mrs.  Savage  is  included  in  'those 
people  from  Tombstone '?  " 

"  She  was  invited." 

"  Has  it  struck  you,  my  dear  boy, 
that  Mrs.  Savage  may  not  take  kindly 
to  having  her  programme  made  out 
for  her — prematurely  ?  And  does 
it  strike  you  at  all  that  Captain  Adair 
is  rather  running  you  with  Miss 
Wentworth  ?  " 

"  Ronan,  the  most  serious  fault  you 
own  is  a  disinclination  to  minding 
your  own  business." 

Ronan  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
hammock,  his  delicate  dark  face  as 
smilingly  inscrutable  as  ever.  "When 
I  see  an  old  friend  with  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire  I  like  to — advise 
him." 

Mary  and  Nina  had  unpacked 
their  prettiest  gowns  for  this  festiv- 
ity of  Captain  Hecker's — a  dance  on 
his  great  veranda.  There  had  been 
a  round  of  festivities  since  the  col- 
onel had  brought  home  his  daughter 
and  niece.  Before  that,  there  had 
been  no  young  ladies  in  the  camp 
except  the  three  very  young  and 
very  plain  daughters  of  Captain 
Judd,  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  who  was  so  in 
love  with  and  so  jealous  of  her  own 
husband  that  her  youth  was  lost  to 
the  world. 

The  great  officers'  ambulance,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  horseback  riders, 
and  a  detachment  of  soldiers  keeping 
a  wary  eye  out  for  signs  of  Indians, 
had  gone  picnicward  in  every  canyon 
for  two  miles.  There  had  been  in- 
vitations to  every  house  in  Officers' 
Row. 

Ronan  sat  on  Hecker's  veranda 


late  on  the  summer  nights  in  these 
days,  and  smoked  endlessly.  He 
made  resolves  to  go  back  to  the 
ranch  the  next  day,  and  told  himself 
that  at  last  he  was  in  love,  desper- 
ately in  love,  and  with  the  sweetest 
girl  on  earth,  and  that  he  had  put  it 
forever  out  of  his  power  to  be  any- 
thing to  her.  For  the  first  time  his 
heart  ached  over  his  wild  days,  and 
his  squandered  fortune;  and  perhaps 
it  was  the  best  test  0f  his  affection 
that  in  remembering  Mary  Marcy's 
sweet  eyes  he  regretted  the  wild  days 
more  than  the  lost  inheritance.  He 
cringed  when  he  thought  of  his 
escapades  reaching  her  ears.  But 
every  morning  he  found  his  resolu- 
tion failed  him. 

"  It's  her  father's  place  to  find  out 
what  a  black  sheep  I  am,  and  send 
me  off  the  reservation,"  he  said  to 
himself  with  the  air  of  arguing  down 
an  opponent. 

He  was  in  no  reveries  tonight. 
The  veranda  had  been  decked  with 
flags.  Flynn's  tin  chandelier,  stuck 
full  of  candles,  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
Hecker  walked  anxiously  about  his 
swept  and  garnished  habitation,  as 
nervous-  as  a  young  hostess  giving 
her  housewarming. 

From  the  window  of  the  room 
where  Mary  and  Nina  were  dressing: 
they  could  see  the  lights,  and  hear 
the  stray  bits  of  music  with  which 
the  famous  cavalry  band  was  tuning; 
up. 

"  I  don't  know  what's  the  reason," 
Mary  said,  learning  over  near  the 
mirror,  and  pulling  out  the  little 
curls  on  her  forehead  :  "I've  been  to- 
larger  dances  than  this,  but  this 
seems  to  be  just  the  most  exciting- 
event  of  my  life.  I  suppose  it's  be- 
cause it  is  the  first  dance  we've  had 
out  here." 

Nina,  at  her  own  toilet  table, 
laughed  a  little  nervously.  She  was 
feeling  something  the  same  way — 
and  trying  to  ridicule  herself  for  it. 
She,  who  had  gone  through  two  bril- 
liant New  York  seasons,  to  be  feel- 
ing like  a  school  girl  at  her  first 
dance ! 

There  was  a  sound  of  a  long  drawn 
note  on  a  horn,  and  Mary  ran  to  the 
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window.  Coming  up  the  drive  from 
the  open  mesa  outside,  was  a  tallyho 
coach  whose  top  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  white  gowns.  There 
was  talking  and  laughter. 

"That  must  be  the  crowd  from 
Tombstone,"  Mary  said.  "They  say 
they  have  all  sorts  of  junketing  over 
there.  There  are  a  lot  of  sisters  and 
daughters  of  mining  people,  with  a 
great  deal  of  money.  The  Mrs.  Sav- 
age that  Mrs.  Judd  rolls  up  her  eyes 
over  seems  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
revels.    I  wonder  if  she  came." 

There  was  no  doubt  about  Mrs. 
Savage  being  there.  Her  presence 
was  as  conspicuous  as  that  of  a 
queen  bee  at  swarming  time.  Even 
the  entrance  of  the  colonel  with  his 
two  beauties  hardly  caused  an  ap- 
preciable diminution  of  her  group. 

As  the  girls  came  in,  she  had  just 
been  introduced  to  young  Mr.  Neal, 
a  very  juvenile  "  sub." 

"  To  what  arm  do  you  belong,  Mr. 
Neal  ?"  said  Mrs.  Savage.  It  was 
dark  on  that  end  of  the  veranda  and 
his  colors  were  not  visible.  Jimmie 
Neal  had  the  reputation  at  West 
Point  of  being  the  pertest  member 
of  his  class.  Jimmie  loved  effects 
and  liked  to  swagger. 

"  I,  Mrs.  Savage,  am  a  son  of  the 
sword." 

"Oh,  truly!"  Mrs.  Savage  laughed 
with  briskness.  "  I  thought  you  were 
the  son  of  a  gun!" 

Nina  was  fond  of  a  gay  young 
matron;  she  had  been  chaperoned 
by  too  many  of  them  not  take  to  the 
species,  but  her  lip  curled  just  a 
trifle  as  sBe  came  up  the  steps  from 
the  shadow  of  the  liveoak  trees,  and 
heard  this  remark.  Her  bow  as 
Lieutenant  Hecker  introduced  them 
was  of  the  chilliest. 

Mrs.  Savage  looked  at  her  with  a 
rather  anxious  hardness  in  her  face. 
This  was  the  girl,  she  had  been  told, 
who  had  taken  Hecker  captive. 
"  Poaching  on  my  preserves,"  Mrs. 
Savage  would  have  called  it. 

At  Nina's  cool  greeting  a  gratified 
look  effaced  her  anxiety.  "  Jealous! 
She's  heard  of  me,"  she  thought. 
That  there  could  be  any  other  rea- 
son was  beyond  her  comprehension. 


In  the  West,  where  there  are  so  few 
young  women,  or  where  the  young 
women  are  married  so  early,  their 
prerogatives  as  young  women  are  not 
taken  from  them.  They  expect  and 
receive  the  attention  that  is  usually 
given  to  their  unmarried  sisters  in 
the  East.  Mrs.  Savage  had  married, 
at  sixteen,  a  man  twenty  five  years 
her  senior.  She  was  acquainted  with 
men — the  men  of  the  mining  towns 
and  the  mining  circles  in  the  East, 
and  the  San  Francisco  hotels.  She 
said  very  cheerfully  that  she  did  not 
know  many  women,  and  she  did  not 
care  much  about  those  she  did  know. 
She  had  no  children,  and  her  China- 
man kept  her  house. 

The  look  came  back  into  her  face 
as  Hecker  passed  out  with  the  colo- 
nel's party. 

Three  hours  later  she  beckoned 
with  her  fan  to  Ronan,  who  turned 
to  her  with  a  pleased  smile.  She 
always  amused  him,  as  he  amused 
her. 

"You  seem  to  be  in  love  with  Miss 
Marcy,"  Mrs.  Savage  said. 
"lam/" 

"She's  a  pretty  looking* girl,  and 
quite  too  good  for  you,  but  I  want 
to  tell  you  that  Colonel  Marcy  is 
looking  at  you  with  anything  but 
joy  in  his  eye.  He  hasn't  enjoyed 
your  dancing  with  his  daughter  five 
times  half  as  much  as  you  have." 

"  I  suppose  not." 

Mrs.  Savage  scented  fun.  Beyond 
a  feeling  of  comradeship,  Ronan  did 
not  attract  her  the  least  in  the  world. 
She  was  more  than  ready  to  help- 
him  on  with  a  love  affair,  if  there 
were  paternal  obstacles  in  the  way. 
Whatever  the  authority  in  power, 
Mrs.  Savage  was  "  agin  it." 

"I'll  tell  you,"  she  said.  "  You 
must  bring  her  over  to  Tombstone. 
Get  her  to  stay  with  me  ;  but  I  don't 
want  the  cousin — mind.  By  the 
way,  Lieutenant  Hecker  seems  to  be 
very  much — ah — attracted  by  Miss 
Wentworth." 

Ronan  let  his  black  eyes  rest 
mournfully  upon  Hecker  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  veranda.  He  was 
leaning  against  the  railing  behind 
Nina   Wentworth,  looking  at  her. 
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She  had  borrowed  Mary's  big  scar- 
let fan,  which  was  the  only  spot  of 
color  in  her  white  costume. 

Ronan  wanted  to  be  agreeable  to 
^Irs.  Savage,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
get  Hecker  into  a  scrape.  However 
indiilerent  that  Lothario  might  be 
to  old  friends,  he  would  not  care  to 
break  with  them  by  proxy. 

Just  then  Adair  walked  up  to  Nina 
and  spoke  to  her. 

"  It  is  Adair  who  is  in  love  with 
Miss  Wentworth,"  Ronan  said. 

IV. 

Adair  had  been  in  the  Fort  only  a 
few  times,  his  duties  keeping  him  in 
the  field,  but  each  time  he  left  he  felt 
nearer  to  this  beautiful,  sympathetic, 
gentle  girl.  In  the  cozy  corners  the 
girls  had  created  of  Mohave  blankets 
and  Mexican  hammocks,  in  the  col- 
onel's quarters,  they  had  talked  of 
the  hopes  and  desires  and  fears  and 
longings  of  two  lonely  young  hearts. 

Perhaps  she  had  been  a  little  of  a 
coquette,  but  there  was  no  thought 
of  coquetry  in  Nina's  mind  now. 
There  was  nothing  between  her  and 
Adair  to  hang  a  flirtation  upon,  only 
a  confidence  that  neither  had  ever 
felt  like  giving  before,  a  companion- 
ship that  was  satisfying  to  each,  and 
that  at  each  meeting  grew  nearer 
and  warmer. 

Tonight,  Hecker  had  hung  about 
Nina  all  evening,  and  it  was  late  be- 
fore Adair  had  been  able  to  get  even 
one  dance.  As  they  moved  skillfully 
together,  he  felt  that  she  was  tired 
by  the  heat  and  the  exertion,  and  as 
they  passed  a  door  he  d  rew  her  inside 
and  through  to  the  other  veranda. 

This  side  was  deserted  now,  ex- 
cept for  Lieutenant  Neal  and  one  of 
the  girls  that  Mrs.  Savage  had 
brought  with  her,  who  were  sitting 
with  heads  close  together  in  the 
shadiest  corner.  Without  a  word 
Adair  went  down  the  steps  and  under 
the  black  shadows  of  the  liveoak 
trees  with  Nina's  arm  in  his. 

"  I  never  saw  a  dance  anything  like 
this  before,"  she  began  nervously. 
There  was  an  electricity  in  the  at- 
mosphere, a  witchery  in  the  South- 


ern moonlight  that  made  her  hunt 
the  commonplace  as  a  balance  for  the 
•nfluences  of  the  night. 

"Nor  I.  I  never  supposed  there 
could  be  such  a  one." 

As  they  walked  along  over  the 
sparse  grass  under  the  trees,  Nina 
was  trying  to  analyze  her  own  feel- 
ing. It  seemed  to  her  that  she  had 
never  before  had  a  sensation  of  men- 
tal rest  and  support.  The  slight 
nervous  sensation  that  she  had  had 
about  her  heart  when  she  first  came 
out,  all  melted  and  disappeared,  like 
a  hand  taken  softly  and  reluctantly 
away.  She  knew  what  was  coming 
— but  she  let  it  come.  There  was  no 
spirit  in  her  to  combat  it,  to  fence,  to 
be  judicial  and  think.  Already  she 
had  given  her  whole  nature  into  the 
keeping  of  this  man. 

She  wasn't  really  sure  she  was  in 
love  with  Adair.  She  only  knew 
that  there  was  a  something  that  was 
outside  of  herself,  a  something  that 
she  might  not  destroy.  She  turned, 
and  as  they  came  to  a  gap  in  the 
trees  looked  up  into  his  face,  the 
moonlight  on  hers. 

In  a  second  Adair  had  put  his 
arms  about  her,  and  was  holding  her 
close  to  his  heart. 

V. 

Mrs.  Savage  was  very  well  satis- 
fied. It  wasn't  every  day  that  '^the 
Fort  people,"  as  she  casually  men- 
tioned them,  drank  tea  on  her  ver- 
anda. There  were  drawbacks  now  ; 
but  Mrs.  Savage  was  not  the  woman 
to  be  niggardly  In  her  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  because  it  was  norabsolutcly 
flawless. 

The  wide,  room-like  shelf  that  ran 
entirely  around  the  house,  Mrs.  Sav- 
age had  set  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
the  descriptions  she  had  read,  and 
seen  illustrated  in  English  periodi- 
cals, of  Indian  bungalows.  There 
were  palms,  and  rush  and  wicker 
chairs,  tables,  hammocks  with  gay 
tassels,  and  embroidered  cushions. 
When  Mrs.  Savage  saw  all  this  ani- 
mated by  the  uniforms  of  the  officers, 
and  saw  Hecker's  big  face  aglow 
with  the  flame  of  her  spirit  lamp,  she 
felt  that  her  ideal  was  complete. 
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The  sight  0f  Mrs.  Major  Acton  in 
lier  thin  pongee,  drinking  tea  out  of 
a  Chinese  covered  cup,  was  an  agree- 
able enough  vision  to  her  hostess. 
She  liked'  well  enough  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  Fort  ladies,  but  she 
had  none  of  the  social  sense  which 
made  her  cultivate  women. 

44  What's  the  programme  now?" 
Ronan  said.  44  I'd  like  to  know  when 
some  of  you  are  going  over  to  the 
Horseshoe.  You  have  visited  all  the 
mines  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  very 
one  that  needs  the  presence  of  a  luck 
bringer  you  haVe  passed  by.  Miss 
Marcy,  aren't  you  going  to  conjure 
the  silver  out  of  the  earth  for  me?" 

Everybody  laughed.  It  was  easy 
to  laugh,  and  the  Horseshoe  was  a 
good  deal  like  its  owner,  continu- 
ally promising  better  things.  Not 
an  ounce  of  silver  had  been  taken 
from  it,  and  still,  with  the  reckless- 
ness of  his  nature,  Ronan  went  on 
throwing  into  it  all  the  money  he 
could  find. 

44  We  are  going  down  to-see  the 
stamp  mill  now,  I  think,"  Mrs.  Acton 
said  gently.  44  We  shall  certainly  go 
down  your  mine  the  next  time  we 
come  over." 

4*If  you  do  it  will  be  in  a  bucket," 
Mrs.  Savage  remarked. 

44  The  accommodations  are  not  all 
I  would  desire,"  Ronan  admitted, 
41  but  I  feared  it  would  be  extrava- 
gant to  put  in  elaborate  hoisting 
works  when  I  wasn't  sure  there  was 
anything  there  to  hoist." 

44  You  may  as  well  stay  here.  It 
is  hot,"  Mrs.  Savage  said.  Her  white 
kid  slippers  that  looked  so  well  in 
the  rug  at  her  feet  were  hardly  suit- 
able for  the  mud  of  a  stamp  mill. 
She  thought  regretfully  of  the  days 
when  Hecker  would  have  made  any 
excuse  to  stay  while  the  rest  went. 
Then,  reluctantly  rising,  she  went  to 
prepare  herself  to  go. 

"When  are  we  going  home?" 
Ronan  asked,  as  the  tail  of  his  host- 
ess's gown  swept  through  the  door. 

"Presently,"  Mrs.  Acton  said.  "We 
are  going  to  see  the  stamp  mill,  and 
by  that  time  we  m*ist  have  the  am- 
bulance ready  for  us.  It  will  take 
us  until  ten  o'clock  to  drive  over, 


and  although  the  Indians  are  so  far 
away  now,  I  hardly  think  anything 
later  is  safe." 

44  Do  you  want  the  ambulance  to 
meet  you  at  the  mill?"  Neal  asked. 
44  In  that  case  I  will  go  on  down  to 
the  hotel  and  order  it  sent  up.  1 
have  seen  a  stamp  mill  several 
times." 

44  If  you  are  going  to  the  hotel, 
Mr.  Neal."  Nina  said  from  the  shady 
depths  of  her  big  chair.  44 1  will  go 
with  you.  My  head  aches  a  little, 
and  I  think  I  shall  lie  down  until 
time  to  start." 

Mrs.  Acton  looked  anxious.  ,4  Per- 
haps, my  dear,  you  had  better  accept 
Mrs.  Savage's  invitation." 

44 1  hate  to  get  into  that  hot  ambu- 
lance," Nina  replied  with  a  little 
petulance.  44  I  wish  I  could  ride  home 
on  horseback." 

44  Why,  you  can,"  Jimmie  Neal  said. 
"  I  am  going  to  ride  over,  and  they 
have  capital  horses  in  the  stables  here 
in  Tombstone.  I  can  get  you  a  horse 
and  we  can  start  when  we  like." 

44 1  believe  I  will  do  it." 

Mrs.  Savage  came  out  with  her 
big  flowered  hat  and  lace  parasol, 
ready  for  the  walk  to  the  mill. 
Hecker,  busy  gathering  up  umbrellas 
and  gloves,  had  not  heard  Nina's 
plans,  and  blithely  starting  off  with 
Mrs.  Acton  and  Mrs.  Savage,  leaving 
Ronan  with  Mary,  did  not  notice 
that  Nina  left  their  path  presently 
and  with  Neal  went  around  the  brow 
of  the  hill  toward  the  straggling 
town.  When  he  discovered  it  at  the 
mill  door,  it  was  too  late  to  follow 
her. 

Nina  and  Neal  walked  on  together 
down  the  dusty  trail,  and  into  Allen 
Street,  with  its  gaudy  saloons  lining 
all  one  side,  to  the  hotel. 

44  What  time  had  I  better  tell  Mel- 
lish  to  have  the  ambulance  at  the  mill, 
Miss  Wentworth  ?"  Neal  asked. 
There  were  people  in  Tombstone  he 
himself  was  anxious  to  see,  and  he 
was  glad  to  get  away. 

44  Oh,  in  two  hours,  I  suppose.  I 
never  visited  a  stamp  mill;"  and  she 
turned  away  toward  the  hotel  par- 
lors. She  and  Neal  had  both  for- 
gotten their  plan  of  riding  home. 
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As  she  came  into  the  little  room, 
dark  with  drawn  blinds,  which  merci- 
fully hid  the  staring  red  and  green 
velvet  carpet,  and  the  plated  ice 
pitcher  on  the  marble  table,  there 
arose  in  the  gloom  a  figure  which, 
blinded  as  her  eyes  were  with  the 
white  glare  outside,  she  recognized. 
Adair  walked  forward,  and  shutting 
the  door,  put  his  arms  around  her. 

44  Robert!"  she  said, 44  Robert!"  and 
putting  her  head  against  his  shoulder 
burst  into  tears. 

Adair  had  left,  the  morning  after 
Hecker's  dance,  before  Nina  was  out 
of  her  room,  and  had  gone  back  to 
his  troop  in  the  field.  She  had  not 
seen  him  for  almost  three  weeks 
since  they  had  almost  involuntarily 
told  their  love  to  each  other  that  in- 
toxicating August  night.  To  both 
it  had  been  a  strain  they  had  hardly 
realized.  To  both  it  was  the  first 
passion  of  their  lives,  and  they  were 
neither  of  the  temperament  to  wear 
it  lightly. 

He  held  her  until  she  was  quiet. 
44  My  dear,"  he  said,  44  my  dear!  " 

44  Where  are  you  going,  Robert  ?  " 
she  asked,  when  she  lifted  her  face. 

44  To  the  Fort.  What  are  you 
doing  over  here — and  alone?  Where 
is — who  is  with  you  ?" 

44  Mrs.  Acton  and  Mary,  and  Mr. 
Hecker,  Mr.  Ronan,  and  Mr.  Neal. 
We  came  over  yesterday  to  see  the 
mines,  and  Mrs.  Savage  asked  us  up 
there  to  luncheon  today.  Oh,  Robert, 
I  missed  you  !" 

They  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
he  with  his  arm  around  her,  her  head 
against  him. 

44  Nina,"  he  said  finally,  44 1  have 
some  bad  news  for  you,  my  darling." 

44  Aren't  you  going  back  with  us  ? " 
she  said,  sitting  up,  her  brows  drawn 
together  in  an  anxious  frown. 

44  Yes,  I  am  going  back  with  you, 
but  not  to  stay.  Only  until  the  day 
after  tomorrow.  The  Indians  are 
slipping  away  from  the  reservation, 
and  there  is  danger  of  a  more  serious 
outbreak  than  we  have  known  in 
years.  Mv  troop  is  ordered  to  the 
Cananea  Pass  and  I  shall  probably 
be  there  for  several  months,  unable 
to  see  you  at  all." 


"And  in  constant  danger,"  she 
whispered. 

44 Oh,  some,"  he  said.  "That 
doesn't  count.  It  is  not  seeing  you 
that  I  mind." 

"I  cannot  let  you  go,"  she  said,, 
her  voice  husky  with  emotion.  44 1 
will  not  let  you  go.  Why  should 
you  go  down  there  to  be  butchered 

by  Indians  ?    Oh  "  she  began  to 

sob. 

44  My  darling  girl,"  Adair  said, 
"  you  know  I  must  go.  There  is  no- 
other  way.  I  would  not  desire  any- 
other  way.  Before  I  go  we  must 
tell  your  uncle  that  we  love  each 
other,  and  when  I  come  back  " 

44  You  shall  not  go!  "  She  stood  up 
and  flung  herself  against  his  breast, 
her  arms  about  his  neck.  Her  nerv- 
ous temperament  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion pictured  him  taken  away  from 
her,  murdered  by  the  Apaches.  The 
separation  had  strained  her,  the  al- 
titude, the  heat,  the  climate,  had 
strung  her  to  a  pitch  that  was  al- 
most beyond  her  control. 

Adair's  calmness  was  a  thing  of 
tense  muscles  held  by  his  will.  He 
leaned  his  head  down  to  her  ear. 

44  Marry  me  before  I  go." 

Nina  lay  passive.  The  idea  had 
sent  a  thrill  through  her  mind.  She 
wondered — all  in  the  thousandth 
part  of  a  minute — what  her  uncle 
would  say,  how  they  could  arrange 
it ;  and  then  she  thought  that  if  she 
married  Adair  he  could  leave  the 
army  now  this  instant,  leave  this 
cruel  country  with  its  pest  of  mur- 
dering fiends,  and  go  abroad  with 
her.  She  had  money  enough  to  do 
anything.  Yes,  she  would  marry 
him  now,  and  take  him  away  from 
death. 

She  lifted  up  her  arms  again  and 
put  them  about  his  neck,  and  put 
her  lips  against  his.  Adair  was  look- 
ing down  into  her  face,  his  own  pale 
with  emotion. 

44  Yes!  I  will,  now/" 

VI. 

Up  Allen  Stseet  in  Tombstone 
there  is  aridness,  the  odor  of  liquor, 
the  sound  of  clinking  glasses  and 
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dice,  and  the  dust  cloud  of  the  gal- 
loping cowboy.  On  the  side  streets 
there  are  rows  of  young  cottonwood 
trees  that  are  carefully  watered  and 
tended,  and  sometimes  plots  of  grass 
and  gayly  colored  flowers.  The 
houses  are  all  one  story  cottages  and 
painfully  new. 

In  one  of  these  an  old  man  sat 
with  his  hand  before  his  eyes  and  his 
teeth  on  his  thin  lips.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  room  was  Mellish,  look- 
ing bored  and  uncomfortable.  The 
apartment  was  sparsely  furnished, 
mostly  with  black  covered  theolog- 
ical books. 

"There  isn't  any  use  worrying, 
father  ;  I'm  as  well  "off  as  I  ever  was 
in  my  life.  It  isn't  all  milk  and 
roses,  and  there  are  precious  few 
dollars,  but  I  manage  to  exist,  and 
nobody's  ever  going  to  find  out  I'm 
here." 

"My  son  !  My  son  !  " 
"I  should  think  you'd  be  glad  to 
see  me  at  respectable  work,"  Mellish 
sneered.    "  You  used  to  say  so." 

"  What  has  become  of  your  wife 
and  child?" 

"Oh  "  Mellish  cursed.  "What's 

the  use  of  hauling  up  everything  dis- 
agreeable the  minute  I  enter  the 
door  ?  As  soon  as  I  found  you  had 
been  sent  here  to  this  mission  church 
1  came  to  see  you.  You  were  always 
bemoaning  my  4  evil  ways,'  and  I 
thought  you  might  be  glad  to  know 
I  was  alive  and  unhung — and  the 
first  thing  you  do  is  to  begin  to  dig 
up  every  disagreeable  subject  you 
can  lay  your  hands  on.  I'm  getting 
along  better  than  I  ever  did  in  my 
life.  I  want  to  forget  I  ever  had  any 
past." 

"And  your  wife  and  child  may 
starve." 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  do? 
Have  Edith  enlist  as  laundress?" 
The  cool  sarcasm  and  scorn  in  the 
man's  voice  was  like  a  cutting  knife 
to  his  old  father.  "I  might  bring 
her  out  here,  I  suppose,  but  you  know 
she  wouldn't  come." 

"You  know  better  than  that, 
George.  You  know  that  she  has 
been  a  good  and  faithful  wife  to  you, 
through    all  your    troubles.  She 


would  come  to  you  and  you  know 
it." 

"  And  I  suppose  you  want  me  to 
have  her  out  here,  get  the  detectives 
on  my  track,  and  be  taken  back  and 
sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Thank  you  ! 
I'm  not  looking  for  that  job  !  " 

The  lines  of  anguish  grew  closer 
about  his  father's  lips  and  nostrils. 
His  eyes  were  tragic. 

"  My  son  !  My  son  ! "  he  said  again 
softly. 

"  I  might  have  been  sergeant  this 
time,  except  that  that  upstart  Adair 
put  drunken  Flynn  back."  And 
then  Mellish  laughed  again.  "  Who 
knows  but  I  may  get  to  be  a  lieuten- 
ant or  a  major  general  some  of  these 
days  ?  There's  no  accounting  for 
luck  in  the  army,  when  a  man's  a 
man  of  family,  which  I  certainly  am. 
But  I  owe  Adair  something  for 
knocking  the  first  round  out  of  my 
ladder." 

"Hush!"  his  father  said  sternly, 
"  there  is  some  one  at  the  door." 

Mellish  looked  from  behind  the 
blind  and  whistled. 

"That's  Adair  now,  and  the  col- 
onel's niece.  What  the  devil  are 
they  doing  here?"  He  gave  his 
father's  arm  a  pull.  "If  Adair  sus- 
pects anything — he's  a  sneaking 
brute — don't  answer  any  of  his  ques- 
tions. I  was  a  fool  for  coming  here  ; " 
and  he  went  into  the  next  room  and 
drew  the  door  to,  leaving  a  crack  to 
peer  through. 

But  what  Mellish  heard  left  him 
leaning  against  the  wall  in  amaze- 
ment. He  felt  as  though  he  wanted 
to  go  in  and  stop  the  proceeding. 
Lieutenant  Hecker's  sweetheart — as 
he  had  thought  her  to  be — was  mar- 
rying Adair. 

He  looked  again,  and  concluded 
that  it  was  a  secret  marriage.  He 
gave  up  the  notion  that  he  had  had 
of  asking  his  father  for  money  ;  he 
concluded  that  his  seeing  this  was 
worth  something  to  him  from  some- 
body. Hecker  would  pay  to  know 
it,  and  Adair  would  surely  pay  to 
keep  it  quiet. 

He  did  not  want  to  hear  his  fa- 
ther's reproaches  again,  and  he  stole 
silently  out  as  he  heard  the  final 
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words  of  the  benediction  over  Cap- 
tain Adair  and  his  wife. 

VII. 

When  Nina  and  Adair  reached  the 
hotel  again,  they  found  that  both  the 
ambulance  and  Lieutenant  Neal  had 
gone.  Mrs.  Acton  supposed  that 
Nina  had  ridden  on  with  Neal,  and 
Neal  had  never  given  her  project  of 
riding  with  him  a  second  thought. 
After  he  had  finished  his  own  visits 
he  had  ridden  away,  expecting  to 
find  Nina  in  the  ambulance  when  it 
arrived  at  the  Fort. 

"There  is  nothing  for  us  but  to 
ride  or  drive  over  alone,"  Adair 
said.  "Do  you  mind,  sweetheart? 
Are  you  afraid  ?" 

"  No!  no!"  she  said.  She  was  nerv- 
ously anxious  to  get  home  to  her 
uncle  and  Mary  to  tell  them  what 
she  had  done,  and  to  make  her  uncle 
find  some  way  to  keep  Adair  in  at 
the  post  until  she  could  get  him  out 
of  the  army.  She  could  not,  she 
would  not,  think  of  his  going  down 
among  the  Mexican  rocks  to  be  mur- 
dered. She  had  a  horror  of  the  very 
aspect  of  an  Indian.  She  could  not 
bear  to  look  at  the  scouts  with  their 
strips  of  red  knotted  about  their  ugly 
foreheads,  as  they  sat  sullenly  in  the 
sun.  They  seemed  to  her  like  veno- 
mous beasts.  Let  her  husband  go 
again  into  danger  she  could  not. 
She  made  up  her  mind  that  she  would 
not.  Surely  her  authority,  her  love, 
would  come  first  now. 

"  Can  you  ride  on  horseback  in 
that  gown  ?"  Adair  asked  her. 

"  Of  course."  It  was  a  short  blue 
serge,  made  for  rough  work,  as  dif- 
ferent as  possible  from  the  frilleries 
of  Mrs.  Savage. 

It  was  after  eight  o'clock  when 
they  finished  their  dinner  and  mount- 
ed their  horses  to  leave  the  town. 
The  sun  had  gone  long  ago,  and  the 
golden  glory  of  the  short  Southern 
twilight  had  faded  out  of  the  sky. 
The  young  moon  was  well  up,  mak- 
ing the  whole  plateau  upon  which 
Tombstone  stood  look  like  molten 
silver,  with  the  dark  accent  here 
and  there  of  lightning  burned  cactus, 


oran  abandoned  mine  building.  The 
roiid  was  like  a  broad  white  ribbon. 

As  Nina  rode  out  of  town  into  the 
open  mesa  by  Adair's  side,  she  seemed 
to  herself  to  be  riding  out  into  an 
unknown  world  with  him,  and  she 
felt  herself  supremely  happy.  They 
rode  along  in  silence  for  a  mile  or 
two,  and  then  Adair  drew  his  horse 
up  beside  her  and  put  his  hand  on 
hers. 

She  looked  so  young,  so  almost 
childish  in  the  moonlight.  Her  little 
soft  felt  hat  was  pulled  down  tightly 
upon  her  head,  and  her  dress  was  so 
plain;  there  were  none  of  the  frip- 
peries of  the  woman  of  the  world 
about  her.  In  these  three  weeks 
since  they  had  been  promised  to  each 
other,  in  nights  when  he  had  slept 
with  his  face  to  the  skies,  Adair  had 
remembered  some  of  the  confidences 
she  had  given  him.  She  had  seen 
what  seemed  to  him  so  much  of  life; 
she  had  had  such  experiences,  com- 
ing to  her  through  her  beauty,  her 
wealth;  such  adoration,  such  worldly 
training,  that  he  had  been  afraid, 
sometimes,  that  she  would  find  a 
simple  soldier's  life  too  stupid.  The 
idea  of  leaving  his  beloved  profession 
had  never  entered  his  head,  and  he 
did  not  dream  that  it  had  entered 
Nina's. 

But  as  he  looked  at  her  tonight, 
she  seemed  all  his  own.  Every 
thought  left  his  mind  except  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  ready  and  glad  to 
give  herself  to  him  now. 

"  Robert." 

Suddenly,  before  Adair's  eyes, 
there  flashed  a  light.  In  a  second  it 
was  gone,  to  reappear  again  in 
another  flash.  It  came  from  the  top 
of  the  great  mountain,  almost  behind 
the  Fort. 

Dropping  Nina's  hand  he  lifted 
himself  in  his  saddle  and  looked  be- 
hind him.  There  was  an  answering 
flash  from  the  Dragoons. 

Adair  had  not  lived  in  the  Indian 
country  all  these  years  not  to  learn 
that  there  was  something  important 
on  foot  just  now.  He  thought  of  the 
rumor  that  there  was  to  be  a  new 
uprising  of  the  Indians,  and  his  heart 
beat  fast.    It  was  twenty  miles  from 
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Tombstone  to  Huachuca,  and  they 
were  not  half  way.  He  thought  of 
himself  as  a  blundering  idiot  for 
coming  at  all  that  night. 

44  What  is  the  matter  ?"  Nina  asked. 

44  Nothing.  I  saw  lightning  down 
in  the  mountains.  I  think  we  may 
be  going  to  have  an  autumn  storm." 

44  Not  before  we  get  home,  I  hope." 

**  I  hope  not,  indeed  ;"  and  Adair 
put  their  horses  into  a  gallop. 

They  rode  along  for  another  mile 
or  two,  hardly  speaking.    There  was 


ones  will  see  the  light  or  not.  It  not 
only  means  death,  it  means  horrors 
I  cannot  speak  into  your  ears.  I 
must  stay  and  do  my  duty  here." 

He  spoke  passionately,  his  hand 
on  the  revolver  that  he  feared  he 
might  have  to  put  to  so  terrible  a 
use.  In  every  fiber  of  his  soul  he  felt 
the  Indian  outrages  as  he  had  never 
felt  them  before. 

To  Nina  there  was  nothing  visible 
except  .the  danger  to  her  husband. 
Her  soul  rose  in  protest  against  his 


so  much  to  say,  they  had  no  words  in    t  leaving  at  all.    To  leave  her  to  go 


which  to  put  it.  Adair's  heart  was 
torn  with  a  terrible  fear.  He  felt  the 
revolvers  in  his  belt  and  in  his  saddle. 
He  started  once  to  give  one  to  Nina, 
and  then  he  stealthily  felt  his  best 
one  to  see  that  it  was  in  perfect  order. 
There  was  but  one  thing  to  do  if 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Apaches, 
and  he  seemed  to  grow  cold  and  sick 
with  horror  as  he  thought  of  it. 
What  would  one  man  be  against  even 
half  a  dozen  of  them  ?  His  first  shot 
must  be  into  the  heart  of  the  woman 
he  loved  and  who  loved  him.  Better 
any  sort  of  death  for  her  than  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  fiends. 

44  Robert,"  Nina  said,  with  an  in- 
flection that  showed  her  thoughts 
had  been  wandering  far,  44  we  will  go 
to  the  South  of  France  for  the  win- 
ter. It  is  lovely  in  October,  and  by 
Christmas  we  can  get  down  to  Nice. 
It  will  make  a  beautiful  wedding 
journey." 

44  Next  vear  perhaps,  mv  dearest." 

44  This  year.  Why  not  this  year  ? " 
Her  voice  was  raised  anxiously. 

44  Because  this  year  I  must  go  down 
into  the  Cananeas  and  fight  Indians. 
Would  you  have  me  leave  my  pro- 
fession like  a  coward,  just  when  dan- 
ger comes  ?  Surely  you  do  not  think 
vou  have  married  such  a  man  as 
that  ? M 

44  Am  I  nothing  to  you  ?  " 

44  You  are  everything  to  me.  Oh, 
Nina,  think!  You  would  not  have 
me  do  such  a  thing.  I  want  to  help 
put  down  this  uprising.  Think  of 
the  men  who  lie  down  at  night,  not 
knowing  whether  they  or  their  loved 


into  danger — it  must  not  be. 

"  I  married  you,  expecting  you  to 
stay  with  me.  If  you  do  not,  I  will 
go  away,  and  you  shall  never  see  me 
again."  She  was  ready  to  say  any- 
thing to  keep  him,  and  then  she  her- 
self was  appalled  by  the  picture  she 
had  made.  44  Robert,  my  darling, 
stay  ! " 

She  reached  out  her  hand  and  laid 
it  on  his,  her  face  pleading  into  his. 
They  were  passing  under  the  shadow 
of  some  rocks  which  came  out  over 
the  road.  The  moon  struck  Nina's 
face  for  the  last  time  with  that  look 
of  sorrowful  entreaty  in  her  eyes. 

Adair's  horse  gave  a  violent  lurch 
across  the  road.  Nina's  horse  stood 
stiff  for  an  "instant  and  then  leaped 
ahead.  Adair's  heart  was  still.  The 
horses  had  given  the  unmistakable 
Indian  signal. 

He  dug  his  spurs  in  and  flew  after 
Nina,  only  to  hear  yells  and  see  her 
surrounded  by  a  dozen  of  the  black 
and  lowering  brutes. 

44  Save  me  !  Save  me!"  she 
screamed,  throwingher  hands  toward 
him. 

He  took  the  revolver  from  its 
holster,  and  made  a  careful  aim  at 
her  heart.  She  saw  the  muzzle 
pointed  toward  her,  and  threw  back 
her  hands. 

44  Would  you  kill  me?" 

He  heard  it  through  the  medley  of 
Apache  cries.  His  arm  was  knocked 
up  by  a  savage  at  his  side,  and  he 
fell  back — his  revolver  exploding  in 
the  air,  a  rifle  bullet  crashing  through 
his  bodv. 


(  To  be  continued ) 
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'T^HE  disciples  of  Delsarte  declare 
A  that  his  was  the  discovery  that 
the  human  soul,  in  its  covering  of 
flesh,  moves  in  obedience  to  universal 
law;  that  all  motion  is  produced  by4 
the  soul,  or  psychic  principle,  and  is 
of  three  different  kinds,  each  corres- 
ponding to  one  of  the  three  states 
of  the  being  which  it  translates  in 
expression. 

To  the  child  who  has  been  edu- 
cated in  the  beginning  by  the  kinder- 
garten system  of  Froebel,  this  will 
be  no  fresh  theory.  Froebel  taught 
that  all  outward  form  is  but  the  re- 
flection of  a  spiritual  or  mental  fact, 
and  that  there  are  fundamental  rules 
by  which  the  inner  life  can  be  cor- 
rectly judged  by  the  outer.  But 
Delsarte  has  taken  the  main  stem  of 
Froebel's  philosophy,  and  so  elabor- 
ated and  embroidered,  and  worked 
the  theory  into  such  an  exquisite 
detail,  that  it  is  truly  his  own. 

By  many,  even  of  those  who  have 
had  a  smattering  of  Delsartian  study, 
it  is  supposed  to  be  merely  a  train- 
ing in  poses,  a  superficial  layer,  an 
applied  accomplishment.  This  was 
as  far  from  Delsarte's  idea  as  teach- 
ing a  pupil  to  play  a  piano  by  show- 
ing him  the  keys  to  strike,  would  be 
from  the  correct  idea  of  a  musical 
education. 

Delsarte  taught  no  system  of  gym- 
nastics. He  taught  his  theories  to 
some  of  the  famous  artists  of  the 
world.  Rachel,  Sontag,  Macready, 
Pere  Hyacinthe.  and  many  more  as 
famous  were  among  his  pupils,  but 
the  system  of  exercises  that  goes 
under  his  name  is  entirely  separate 
from  any  teaching  which  he  gave. 

Delsarte  was  an  original  student. 
When  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age, 
Bambini,  a  celebrated  professor  of 
music,  found  him  in  the  gardens  of 


the  Tuileries,  writing  figures  in  the 
sand,  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
doing. 

**  I  am  writing  down,"  he  said, 
M  the  music  the  orchestra  is  playing." 

Bambini  discovered,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, that  this  ragged  boy  had 
invented  a  system  of  musical  nota- 
tion. 

At  fourteen  he  was  taken  into  the 
Conservatoire  as  a  pupil.  The  teach- 
ings of  the  different  masters  of  elo- 
cution diverged  so  widely,  and 
seemed  so  meaningless  to  him,  that 
he  began  independent  studies  of 
movement  and  gesture,  in  the  effort 
to  discover  the  ruling  laws.  He  went 
from  the  streets,  and  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  his  friends,  to  the  dissecting 
rooms,  and  found  that  in  movement, 
whether  in  the  greatest  lady  or  the 
humblest  peasant,  was  expressed  the 
character.  He  found  in  the  body  a 
rhythm  with  the  soul.  He  observed 
that  when  the  soul  was  well  poised, 
the  body  was  well  poised.  He  dis- 
covered that  we  each  have  within  us 
an  intuitive  knowledge  of  this  fact, 
and  unconsciously  use  it  in  our  judg- 
ment of  our  fellow  creatures. 

Our  estimates  of  the  characters  of 
the  people  we  meet  in  daily  life  are 
almost  entirely  formed  by  their  bear- 
ing. If  we  can  see  the  poise  of  a 
man's  head,  his  walk,  and  at  last 
hear  his  voice,  we  can  tell  whether 
he  is  a  proud  man,  a  meek  man.  a 
self  possessed  man,  or  a  self  dis- 
trustful man.  If  these  things  are  so 
plain  to  the  merely  casual  observer, 
to  the  acute  student,  who  has  learned 
the  laws  which  govern  bodily  ex- 
pression, the  outward  appearance  of 
the  mature  man  or  woman  reads 
aloud  the  inner  life. 

It  has  been  asked,  "How  shall  we 
hope  to  escape  the  truths  of  charac- 
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ter,  if  nature  thus  inevitably  stamps 
our  minds  upon  our  forms?" 

And  the  Delsariian  answer  is, 
*'  Bring  the  outward  manifestation  of 
the  impression  you  wish  to  create 
daily  and  hourly  upon  the  conscious- 
ness, and  it  will  soon  become  second 
nature." 

In  other  words,  study  the  laws 
which  govern  the  movements  of  the 
body,  discover  what  bearing  is  the 
correct  expression  of  the  impression 
you  wish  to  create,  and  cause  your 
body  to  move  upon  those  lines.  It 
will  be  found  to  be  reactive.  A  meek 
man  may  wish  to  give  the  impression 
of   being  a  proud  man.     Let  him 


throw  out  his  chest,  lift  his  head. 
He  no  longer  feels  meek.  The  atti- 
tude of  pride  has  in  some  measure 
created  the  fact. 

It  is  the  laws  which  govern  this 
motion  that  Delsarte  has  taught.  He 
has  read  the  hieroglyphics  of  bodily 
expression,  translated  them  back  into 
their  fundamental  meanings,  and 
turned  them  over  to  us  as  a  language 
to  use  at  our  will. 

I  Ie  divides  motion  into  three  kinds. 
When  it  is  outward,  from  the  body, 
it  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  physical 
nature,  and  is  called  vital.  When 
the  motion  is  inward,  or  toward  the 
body,  it  is  said  to  proceed  from  the 
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intellectual  nature,  and  is  called 
mental.  When  the  body  is  held  in 
poise,  it  is  said  to  proceed  from  the 
emotional  nature,  and  is  called  emo- 
tive. 

In  every  natural  human  being,  one 
of  these  natures  rules  ;  and  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  and  variations  of  the 
ruling  make  the  various  types  of 
mankind.  Every  act  of  life  has  its 
motive  in  one  of  these  three  states  of 
being,  modified  by  the  other  two, 
and  the  action  corresponds  to  the 
state  from  which  it  springs. 

Thomas  Carlylc  says:  "All  that  a 
man  does  is  physiognomical  of  him. 
You  may  see  how  a  man  would  fight 
by  the  way  in  which  he  sings  ;  his 
courage,  or  want  of  courage,  is  visible 


in  the  word  he  utters,  in  the  opinion 
he  has  formed,  no  less  than  in  the 
stroke  he  strikes.  He  is  one.  and 
preaches  the  same  self  abroad  in  all 
these  ways." 

Delsarte  divided  the  body  into 
three  great  parts.  The  head  ex- 
presses the  mental  nature,  the  legs 
and  arms  the  vital  nature,  and  the 
torso  the  emotive  nature. 

Each  of  these  is  again  subdivided. 
The  eyes  and  forehead  are  mental, 
the  nose  and  cheeks  emotive,  and 
the  mouth  and  chin  vital. 

The  eyes  express  the  intelligence 
of  a  personality  more  than  any  other 
feature,  but  they  must  be  taken  in 
relation  with  the  other  characteris- 
tics.   The  cheeks  and  nose,  by  the 
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flush,  by  the  dilation  and  contraction 
«if  the  nostrils,  express  the  emotive 
nature  ;  and  it  only  requires  one  look 
at  the  mouth  and  chin  to  determine 
what  part  the  vital  nature  plays  in 
the  drama.  From  the  heavy  lips  and 
square  chin  of  the  sensualist  to  the 
thin  lips  and  pointed,  bony  chin  of 
the  miser,  there  is  every  phase  of  vital 
nature  exhibited. 

In  the  torso,  the  lungs  are  the 
region  of  the  mental  nature ;  the 
heart  of  the  emotive,  and  the  abdo- 


men of  the  vital.  When  the  chest  is 
expanded  we  know  that  some  idea, 
some  high  impulse  has  come  into  the 
mind.  When  it  is  unduly  thrown 
forward,  it  betokens  an  affectation  of 
nobility — that  is,  arrogance.  When 
the  chest  is  passive  it  becomes  hol- 
low, and  suggests  helplessness. 

The  limbs  were  selected  as  em- 
bodying the  vital  nature  because  the 
more  animal  natures  show  a  pre- 
ponderance of  muscular  development 
in  these  parts. 
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In  the  divisions  of  the  legs,  the 
upper  leg  is  vital,  the  lower  leg  emo- 
tive, as  is  shown  in  many  of  its 
natural  impulses,  such  as  kneeling. 
The  foot  is  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous agents  of  the  mental  nature. 
Its  movements  will  often  betray  agi- 
tation, when  the  muscles  of  the  face 
are  kept  perfectly  under  control. 

The  position  and  gestures  of  the 
feet  atid  hands  show  the  ruling  force 
in  the  individual.  If  the  body  is 
correctly  held  upon  the  feet,  if  they 
are  slightly  apart,  one  a  trifle  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  it  expresses  poise 
of  the  entire  personality.  The  emo- 
tive nature  rules.  If  the  weight  goes 
to  the  front  of  the  foot,  it  declares 
the  vital  nature;  if  the  weight  rests 


mainly  on  the  back  leg,  and  the  ad- 
vanced leg  is  slightly  bent,  it  shows 
the  thinker. 

If  the  legs  are  wide  apart,  we  know 
that  the  personality  is  commonplace, 
vulgar,  or  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
If  the  feet  are  near  together  and 
point  forward  it  indicates  rusticity, 
unless  the  position  is  assumed,  in 
which  case  it  means  servility,  as  in  a 
soldier  or  a  servant.  If  the  weight 
is  on  the  back  leg,  With  both  legs 
straight,  it  shows  defiance.  In  an 
enthusiastic  moment  the  weight  will 
rest  upon  the  advancing  "foot,  the 
other  leg  free  and  straight. 

The  attitudes  of  the  legs  and  feet 
are  as  varied  as  the  swift  changes  of 
the  face,  and  betrav  the  character  as 
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justly  ;  but  the  arm  and  hand,  being 
.always  in  evidence,  are  the  readier 
understood.  Delsarte  called  the 
shoulder  "  the  thermometer  of  pas- 
sion," always  expressing  a  state  of 
sensibility.  The  face  must  determine 
the  passion's  source. 

A  caress  is  given  with  the  shoulder. 
When  a  mother  caresses  her  child, 
she  lifts  her  shoulder,  and,  stretching 
out  her  arm,  bends  her  head.  The 
heart  of  a  lover  can  be  told  by  the 
•expression  of  his  shoulders  and 
hands,  of  which  he  may  be  perfectly 
unconscious.  If  he  stands  with 
drooping  shoulders,  and  hands  with 
fingers  touching  and  passive  thumbs, 
and  says  "  I  love  you,"  he  does  not 
tell  the  truth.  If  he  means  his  words 
his  shoulders  lift,  the  arms  come  out 
from  the  body,  the  fingers  open.  He 
talks  from  the  heart. 

The  elbow,  too,  is  most  expressive. 
Ease  and  modesty  are  expressed  by 
its  repose.  Turned  outward  it  shows 
conceit,  self  assertion,  or  in  some 
cases  tender  protection.  Inward,  it 
shows  weakness,  subordination  of 
self. 

The  corporal,  the  lowest  officer  in 
the  army,  carries  his  elbows  out.  He 
is  lately  of  the  ranks,  and  must,  he 
thinks,  assert  himself.  As  you  notice 
the  officer  of  higher  rank,  you  come 
to  the  man  of  assured  position  and 
refined  and  modest  life,  and  his  el- 
bows are  held  easily,  unconsciously. 

It  is  the  hand  which,  more  uncon- 
sciously than  the  eye  —  not  being 
usually  so  carefully  schooled — tells 
more  than  all  the  other  features,  to 
those  who  can  understand.  It  indi- 
cates the  condition  of  that  combina- 
tion of  body  and  soul  which  is  called 
the  being,  and  varies  with  the  state 
of  mind. 

Delsarte  calls  the  thumb  the  index 
of  the  affections  and  vitality.  The 
nourrices  of  Paris,  whom  the  children 
call  "  Nou  nou,"  used  to  be  a  feature 
of  the  Tuileries.  They  are  the  peas- 
ant nurses  who  have  come  up,  usually 
from  Brittany,  to  care  for  the  infants 
of  the  rich.  '  Their  own  babies  have 
been  taken  back  to  their  country 
home.  In  making  his  studies  Del- 
sarte paid  great  attention  to  these 


women.  He  found  that  when  the 
nursling  baby  was  very  young,  and 
consequently  the  **  nou  nou  "  had 
been  recently  parted  from  her  own 
child,  she  held  her  little  charge  with 
stiff  hands,  the  thumb  close  alongside 
the  palm.  She  would  care  for  this 
strange  child,  but  she  would  not  love 
it.  When  the  charge  was  a  little 
older,  he  would  look  again,  and  he 
would  see  how,  as  the  love  began  to 
come,  the  fingers  would  come  apart. 
When  the  true  mother  of  the  child 
clasped  it,  the  thumb  was  spread 
wide  from  the  hand. 

In  studying  the  dying  and  dead, 
Delsarte  discovered  that  the  sign  of 
death  was  the  attraction  of  the 
thumb  inward.  He  grew  to  conclude 
that  when  the  heart  was  dead  to  any 
emotion  which  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  being  would  natur- 
ally excite,  the  thumb  would  be  pas- 
sive. 

In  studying  Delsarte's  theories, 
the  great  law  of  personality  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  the  foreground. 
There  are  fundamental  rules  of 
human  nature,  so  that  when  the 
same  emotion  comes  to  the  woman 
in  the  palace  and  the  woman  in  the 
hut,  the  emotion  is  expressed  by  the 
same  gesture  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. It  is  knowing  these  rules  as 
they  are  shown  forth  naturally,  and 
watching  their  development  in  dif- 
ferent human  beings,  that  give  us 
the  clew  to  the  secrets  of  a  heart  and 
the  habits  of  a  body. 

Personality  is  the  result  of  that 
which  we  have 'Inherited  and  that 
which  we  have  made  ourselves  ;  and 
this  personality  in  its  outward  form 
expresses  what  we  are.  There  is 
little  relation  between  the  move- 
ments of  the  exquisite  joints  of  a 
carefully  refined  nature,  the  swift 
and  elegant  movements  of  a  per- 
fectly poised  body,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  clumsily  ex- 
ecuted gestures  of  torpid  limbs, 
stirred  by  a  torpid  mind.  The  im- 
portance of  the  act  must  be  judged 
by  the  delicacy  or  non  delicacy  of 
the  organism,  but  it  is  these  acts 
which  allow  us  to  judge  of  that  deli- 
cacy. 
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A  weighty  idea  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  slowness  of  gesture  ;  a 
light  idea  by  a  quick,  light  gesture. 
A  grave  nature  is  slow  of  movement, 
as  of  speech  ;  a  light  nature  rapid  in 
gesture. 

The  direction  of  the  gesture,  again, 
shows  the  direction  of  the  thought. 
A  motion  of  the  hand  from  up  to 
down  expresses  affirmation — "  I  will." 
A  horizontal  movement  from  left  to 
right  expresses  negation—"  No! "  A 
movement  of  the  hand  beginning  at 


the  right  shoulder  and  moving  down- 
ward toward  the  left  side  expresses, 
annoyance ;  upward  from  left  to- 
right  expresses  hatred,  contempt. 

There  are  a  thousand  gestures,  all 
with  their  specific  meanings  and 
their  necessary  modifications  through 
corresponding  movements  of  the 
body.  It  is  impossible  to  more  than 
barely  illustrate  the  theory. 

Delsarte's  last  word  is  :  '*  Nothing 
is  more  deplorable  than  a  gesture 
without  a  motive." 


SPRING  SENTIMENT. 

He. 

My  love  walks  through  the  sunlit  woods, 

And  near  and  far 
A  tinkling  melody  outfloats, 
In  rippling  cords  and  tender  notes, 

From  her  guitar. 

And  as  she  wanders  slowly  on, 

I  watch  afar ; 
And  take  no  thought  of  place  or  time, 
But  listen  to  the  graceful  chime 

Of  her  guitar. 

She. 

My  poor  guitar  sounds  out  of  tune, 

Afar  and  near. 
My  hand  is  wearied.   All  around 
The  woods  are  lonely,  and  the  ground 

Is  damp,  I  fear. 

I  wonder  why  he  doesn't  come — 

Perhaps  he's  near ! 
I'm  sure  I  think  he's  very  slow— 
I've  played  twice  everything  I  know. 

To  get  him  here. 

Ensemble. 

"  And  may  I  carry  your  guitar  ?  " 

He  speaks  in  fear- 
She  slowly  lifts  her  pretty  eyes, 
And  frowns  on  him  in  great  surprise. 

"  What !  Art  you  here  ?  " 

Douglas  Hemingway. 


ORVILLE'S  NEW  RELATION. 


By  Matthew  White,  Jr. 


THE  Mystic  had  been  at  her 
moorings  some  little  time,  and 
quite  a  number  of  her  passengers 
had  disembarked,  when  a  hansom 
dashed  down  the  pier  and  halted  at 
the  foot  of  the  gangway.  Its  occu- 
pant leaped  out  and  hurried  up  to 
the  steamer's  deck.  He  was  a  young 
man,  tall,  lithe  of  limb,  clear  cut  as 
to  feature,  and  conforming  to  the 
latest  English  standards  in  dress. 

"How  long's  she  been  in?"  he 
panted  to  an  officer  who  stood  by 
the  entrance  to  the  companionway. 
"  Anybody  gone  ashore  yet  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  was  the  reply.  "Quite 
a  number." 

"  Miss  Murray,"  went  on  the  young 
man.     "Do  you  happen  to  know 

where  she  is  ?  I  

"There  she  is,  sir,  over  yonder  by 
the  rail,  looking  straight  down 
among  the  people  on  the  pier." 

"That's  it.  She's  looking  for  me. 
Much  obliged,"  and  he  was  off  in  a 
trice,  pushing  his  way  among  kiss- 
ing, handshaking  and  generally 
embracing  couples  who  would  have 
been  quite  embarrassing  at  another 
time,  but  whom  nobody  minded  in 
the  excitement  of  the  moment. 

The  girl  chanced  to  turn  her  head 
just  as  he  reached  her  side.  She 
had  a  sweet  face,  with  large  brown 
eyes  and  the  rich  coloring  of  an 
English  complexion. 

"  Did  you  think  I  wasn't  coming?" 
exclaimed  Orville,  tucking  his  stick 
under  one  arm  so  as  to  give  her  both 
his  hands.  "  But  I  had  a  dead  rush 
to  get  here.  You  see,  I  was  over  in 
Philadelphia,  there  was  an  accident 
to  the  train,  and  I  just  had  time  to 
jump  into  a  cab  at  the  ferry  and  dash 
up  here.  Well,  what  do  you  think 
of  us  ? " 

"Oh,  I  think  »f  is  all  charming— 


perfectly  jolly  we  should  say  at 
home,  but  I  suppose  I  must  begin  to 
break  myself  of  that  now." 

She  looked  up  at  him  for  an  in- 
stant with  an  expression  in  the 
brown  eyes  that  Orville  did  not  quite 
understand. 

"  Oh,  don't  think  of  giving  it  up 
for  the  world,"  he  exclaimed.  "Your 
letters  have  made  me  picture  you  as 
about  the  jolliest  girl  going.  But 
we  must  be  going  if  we're  to  catch 
that  last  train  out  home  tonight. 
I'll  see  if  I  can't  hurry  matters  with 
those  customs  fiends.'^ 

But  these  gentlemen  managed  to 
delay  their  victim  just  long  enough 
to  cause  them  to  miss  that  train. 

"  The  ferry's  only  eight  blocks  off, 
but  as  we  have  only  three  minutes 
to  cover  them  in  I  think  we  might 
as  well  reconcile  ourselves  at  once  to 
spending  the  night  in  town.  You 
don't  mind,  I  hope  ?  " 

Orville  snapped  his  watch  shut 
and  glanced  a  little  anxiously  at  that 
English  cousin  of  his  to  note  if  she 
might  appear  shocked  at  the  sug- 
gestion. But  there  was  no  sign  of 
disturbance  in  her  face  ;  there  was 
even  a  note  of  relief  in  her  voice  as 
she  replied  :  "  Then  I  shall  have  a 
chance  to  get  a  little  more  used  to 
you  before  meeting  the  others." 

Again  she  looked  at  him  in  that 
odd  way  that  puzzled  Orville,  but 
then  one  does  not  mind  being  puz- 
zled if  the  perplexing  factor  is  at  the 
same  time  a  fascinating  one,  as  in 
this  case  it  was. 

"What  luck  to  have  her  turn  out 
so  pretty,"  he  told  himself.  "  And 
to  think  that  she  is  going  to  spend 
the  summer  with  us!  " 

Orville  led  the  way  to  his  hansom, 
and  the  next  moment  they  were  jolt- 
ing over  New  York's  rough  pave- 
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ments  towards  the  central  part  of 
the  city. 

"  Well,"  began  his  companion, 
looking  up  at  him  demurely  as  soon 
as  a  pause  in  his  rapid  series  of 
questions  about  her  voyage  gave  her 
an  opportunity  to  originate  a  re- 
mark, "  are  you  disappointed  in 
me  ?  You  know  that  we  are  doing  a 
very  unusual  thing.  And  yet,  some- 
how, I  do  not  feel  as  if  I  had  met 
you  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  only 
half  an  hour  ago." 

"Of  course  you're  not  expected  to 
feel  that  way.  I'm  sure  I  don't. 
I'm  not  one  whit  disappointed  in 
you.  But  do  you  really  think  you'll 
like  it  over  here  ?  You  will  find  a 
good  many  things  very  different." 

"  But  I  haven't  found  you  different, 
have  I  ?"  she  asked  quickly.  "  That 
is,  different  from  what  I  had  expect- 
ed. I  mean  different  in  the  sense  of 
my  feeling  strange  with  you.  In 
other  ways  you  are  quite  different." 

"Oh,  am  I?"  laughed  Orville. 
"  That's  good.  Won't  you  be  kind 
enough  to  particularize  ? " 

"  Well,  you  won't  be  offended  now, 
will  you  ?  In  the  first  place  you 
dress  a  little  more — more  modishly 
than  I  thought  you  would." 

"  Dress  better?"  broke  in  Orville. 
"What  did  the  girl  expect  to  see — a 
tramp?" 

"There,  now,  I  was  afraid  you 
would  misunderstand  me.  And  per- 
haps I  had  got  a  wrong  conception. 
To  be  sure,  you  are  not  a  regular 
clergyman." 

"  Well,  I  should  say  not,"  laughed 
Orville,  "  but  here  is  Madison  Square. 
Isn't  it  pretty?  And  see  that  tower 
on  the  Garden  over  there.  We  quite 
pride  ourselves  on  that.  We'll  be  at 
the  hotel  in  a  minute  now." 

"  I  suppose  you  want  to  go  straight 
to  your  room  and  rest,"  he  said  when 
he  came  back  to  her  after  registering. 

"Yes;  I  find  I  am  growing  a  little 
nervous." 

"  Nervous  ?  Why,  what  on  earth  is 
there  to  be  nervous  about  ?  We'll 
get  a  train  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  as  soon  as  the  girls  get 
hold  of  you  they'll  make  you  feel  at 
home  in  short  order." 


"The  girls?  What  girls?" 

They  were  ascending  in  the  elevator 
with  the  bell  boy  who  was  to  show 
them  to  their  rooms.  His  companion 
put  the  question  with  such  a  sugges- 
tion of  sharpness  in  her  tones  that 
Orville  stepped  to  one  side  so  that 
he  might  get  a  better  light  on  her 
face.  There  was  utter  surprise  de- 
picted there. 

"  Why,  my  sisters,  to  be  sure,"  he 
replied. 

"  Your  sisters  ?  Why,  you  never 
mentioned  *' 

But  now  the  elevator  stopped  at 
the  third  floor,  and  the  bell  boy 
opened  two  doors  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hall  from  each  other. 

"  Now  I  will  go  to  my  own  room 
and  leave  you  to  lie  down  and  take  a 
little  rest,"  said  Orville,  as  he  handed 
her  the  reticule  he  had  been  carry- 
ing. "  Then  we  can  have  dinner  and 
spend  the  evening  in  any  way  you 
like." 

"Our  not  going  out  to  your  home 
tonight  will  not  disarrange  anything 
in  the  preparations  for  the — the  cere- 
mony ?" 

She  laid  a  timid,  detaining  hand 
on  his  coat  sleeve.  She  spoke  softly, 
while  a  flush  stole  into  her  cheek. 
The  boy  had  been  tipped  and  taken 
his  leave.  There  was  no  one  but 
themselves  in  the  long  hallway. 

"  The  ceremony  ?"  gasped  Orville. 
«  What  " 

"  Oh,  I  suppose  you  Americans  call 
it  something  else.  But  of  course  this 
delay  won't  interfere;  it  was  very 
silly  of  me  to  inquire.  But  you  are 
sure  you  don't  want  to  draw  out  from 
the  bargain,  now  that  you  have  seen 
me  ?  It  is  not  too  "late  yet,  you 
know." 

She  looked  up  at  him,  mirth  and 
gravity  struggling  for  the  mastery 
of  her  eyes.  Even  while  he  felt  that 
the  girl  must  be  bereft  of  her  senses 
to  talk  in  such  enigmas,  he  was  more 
impressed  by  her  beauty  than  ever. 

But  what  could  she  mean?  He 
could  call  to  mind  no  bargain  in 
which  she  was  concerned.  Even  his 
readiness  at  repartee  deserted  him  in 
this  crisis.  He  hesitated,  trying  to 
catch  her  meaning. 
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A  change  instantly  swept  over  her 
face. 

M  You  are  disappointed.  I  can  read 
it  in  your  eyes,"  she  said,  the  merri- 
ment all  gone  out  of  her  own.  "I 
ought  not  to  have  come.  I  should 
never  have  consented  to  the  thing  in 
the  first  instance." 

Her  head  dropped.  She  put  one 
hand  against  the  side  of  the  door- 
way as  if  a  sudden  weakness  had 
overcome  her.  Orville  was  dazed, 
stupefied.  He  had  not  the  remotest 
idea  why  a  girl  who  was  simply  his 
English  cousin,  and  whom  he  had 
gone  to  the  steamer  to  meet,  should 
talk  in  this  strain.  He  feared  that 
she  might  begin  to  cry  at  any  minute; 
and  Orville  could  not  stand  the  sight 
of  woman's  tears.  He  felt  that  he 
must  get  away  at  all  hazards  and 
gain  time  to  think  the  matter  over. 

44  What  nonsense  you  are  talking!** 
he  exclaimed  in  his  brisk  way.  "  Of 
course  I'm  not  disappointed  in  you. 
You  go  in  and  lie  down  and  be  ready 
to  eat  the  dinner  I'm  going  to  order 
now." 

He  gave  a  rapid  glance  in  either 
direction  alongthe  hallway, then  bent 
over  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips.  His 
intention  was  to  flee  then  on  the  in- 
stant, but  her  arms  were  about  his 
neck  and  he  was  held  a  willing  pri- 
soner for  a  second  or  two.  Then  she 
broke  from  him,  fled  into  her  room, 
and  closed  the  door. 

Orville  walked  off  down  the  corri- 
dor toward  the  elevator,  his  brain  in 
a  whirl.  He  had  counted  on  his 
cousin  Celia  and  himself  proving 
very  good  friends,  after  their  long 
years  of  correspondence,  but  to  have 
her  talk  as  she  had  talked  was  alto- 
gether outside  of  his  calculations. 
He  took  out  his  handkerchief  to  mop 
the  perspiration  from  his  brow  as  he 
recalled  several  of  her  odd  speeches. 

44  She  must  be  touched  here,"  he 
murmured,  allowing  the  handker- 
chief to  rest  on  his  temples  for  an  in- 
stant. 44  There  can't  be  any  other  ex- 
planation. She's  been  queer  all  along, 
ever  since  we  started  from  the 
steamer  in  the  cab.  But  her  letters 
were  always  straight  enough.  It  was 
odd,  though,  that  she  would  never 


send  us  a  photograph  of  herself.  I 
paid  her  back,  though,  for  that  when 
I  sent  her  a  view  of  my  back  hair. 
What  am  I  going  to  do  with  her  now  ? 
— sweet  little  thing  as  she  is,  too. 
What  a  thousand  pities!  I  hope  she 
won't  become  violent." 

He  kept  on  in  the  elevator  down 
to  the  office  floor.  He  felt  that  he 
must  have  a  smoke  to  try  and  quiet 
his  nerves. 

Quietude  was  not  long  in  coming. 
As  he  strolled  about  the  marble  cor- 
ridor and  watched  the  wreaths  ascend 
from  his  cigar,  the  strangeness  of 
certain  things  about  this  foreign 
cousin  of  his  seemed  to  follow  them 
into  misty  space  and  disappear.  In 
its  place  came  the  recollection  of  the 
sweetness  of  that  kiss  and  of  the 
clinging  arms  about  him  that  had 
followed  it. 

44  Perhaps  cousins  are  always  af- 
fectionate in  England,  as  brothers 
and  sisters  sometimes  are  here,"  Or- 
ville mused.  44  Still  it's  queer  I 
never  heard  of  its  being  so.  And 
there  was  that  talk  about  ceremony. 
The  deuce  !  Why,  perhaps  the  girl 
expects  I'm  going  to  marry  her. 
She  wouldn't  have  let  me  kiss  her 
otherwise.  What  could  I  have  said 
in  my  letters  ?  But  no,  no!  It  can't 
be  that.  It's  all  with  her.  An  awful 
predicament  for  me  to  be  in,  truly  ! 
But  I  must  worry  through  and  humor 
her  till  I  can  get  her  out  to  mother 
and  the  girls.  They'll  know  what's 
best  to  do." 

He  finished  his  cigar,  ordered  din- 
ner, and  at  half  past  six  presented 
himself  at  the  door  of  his  charge's 
apartment.  She  had  evidently  been 
waiting  for  him.  Her  smile  of  wel- 
come gave  him  a  peculiar  yet  pleas- 
urable sensation. 

44  I'm  afraid  you  are  spoiling  me," 
she  said,  as  they  entered  the  ornate 
diningroom  and  took  seats  at  the 
table  reserved  for  them.  44  We  can't 
always  expect  to  be  so  luxurious. 
And— and  aren't  you  a  little  bit  ex- 
travagant ?  " 

44  Perhaps  I  am,"  he  replied,  carry- 
ing out  his  idea  of  humoring  her  as 
much  as  possible.  44  But  then,  you 
know,  you  can  only  arrive  in  Amer- 
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ica  for  the  first  time  once.  Now, 
what  do  you  want  to  see  tonight?" 

She  arched  her  brows  in  perplexity 
for  an  instant. 

14  See  ? "  she  repeated  then.  "  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied  with  what  1  am  at 
present  seeing." 

She  was  looking  straight  at  him. 
Orville  grew  red  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  replied,  M  but  you 
can  see  me  any  time,  you  know. 
What  do  you  say  to  a  comic  opera  ? 
There  is  a  pretty  good  one  on  at  the 
Casino." 

"A  comic  opera?"  She  dropped 
her  fork  with  a  little  clatter  on  her 
plate. 

"  Well,  a  comedy  at  the  Lyceum, 
then?" 

"  But  do  you  go  to  the  theater  ?  " 

"Certainly  ;  why  shouldn't  I  ?" 

Orville  forgot  his  companion's  in- 
firmity and  expressed  all  the  surprise 
he  felt  in  his  tone  and  look. 

"  Well,  I  know  that  in  the  estab- 
lished church  the  clergy  see  no  harm 
in  it,  but  in  your  case  I  " 

She  paused,  and  Orville  hastily 
interposed  with: 

"  Oh,  my  case  is  all  right ;  you  can 
be  assured  on  that.  We'll  call  it  the 
Casino,  eh  ? " 

"  Of  course  wherever  you  think  it 
right  to  take  me  I  shall  be  content  to 
go,"  was  the  reply. 

And  to  the  Casino  they  went.  Her 
•  enjoyment  of  the  music  was  great, 
and  in  talking  the  opera  over  with 
him,  Orville  found  her  perfectly 
rational.  In  fact  from  the  close  of 
the  dinner  until  they  separated  for 
the  night  he  enjoyed  her  society  ex- 
tremely. 

"  She  must  be  only  touched  at  cer- 
tain  times,"  he  said  to  himself  when 
he  reached  his  own  room. 

The  next  morning  she  seemed 
somewhat  agitated  on  the  train  that 
was  bearing  them  out  to  New  Hope. 

"What  if  your  people  don't  like 
me  ? "  she  said. 

"  They're  sure  to  like  you,"  he  re- 
plied. 

"  You  are  very  good  to  say  so,  and 
I  suppose  I  shouldn't  worry  over 
that  anyhow ;  we  shall  be  with  them 
such  a  short  while." 


Orville  opened  his  mouth  to  utter 
an  exclamation  of  surprise,  but  shut 
it  again  as  he  recalled  his  seatmate's 
sad  affliction. 

"As  soon  as  I  get  her  safe  into 
mother's  hands,"  he  reflected,  "  I 
suppose  it  would  be  advisable  for 
me  to  take  a  long  trip  somewhere." 

He  had  telegraphed  on  what  train 
he  might  be  expected.  When  it 
drew  up  at  the  New  Hope  station, 
he  was  surprised  to  see  the  coach- 
man with  the  buggy. 

"  Why  didn't  you  bring  the  rock- 
awav,  John  ?"  he  asked.  "We  can't 
all  three  ride  in  that.  You'll  have 
to  walk  over." 

"  I  thought  you  was  alone,  sir." 

"  I  can't  see  how  you  came  to 
think  that  ;  but  never  mind,  run 
over  to  the  house  across  tots,  and 
be  ready  to  take  Rex.  Then  you 
want  to  come  right  over  for  Miss 
Murray's  trunk." 

"  I  took  that  over  last  night,  sir." 

"You  are  certainly  dreaming, 
John.  The  trunk  came  on  this  train. 
Now  be  off  with  you. 

"  Such  a  stupid  fellow,"  he  re- 
marked, as  he  gathered  up  the  lines. 

It  was  a  beautiful  spring  day.  As 
they  drove  up  to  the  house,  a  com- 
modious structure  built  in  colonial 
style,  the  family  were  seen  to  be  sit- 
ting on  the  piazza. 

"  Better  late  than  never,"  exclaimed 
Orville,  as  he  halted  Rex  under  the 
parte  cochere. 

Just  at  this  moment  he  caught 
sight  of  a  stranger  among  the  others 
on  the  porch — a  woman,  plain,  and 
apparently  thirty  five  years  of  age. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  miss  Cou- 
sin Celia,  Dean  ? "  exclaimed  his 
mother,  coming  forward. 

"  Miss  Cousin  Celia!  "  he  repeated. 
"Why,  I've  got  her  safe  enough. 
Here  she  is  now.  We  missed  the 
train  yesterday." 

He  sprang  out  of  the  buggy  and 
offered  his  hand  to  his  companion. 
She  drew  back,  while  a  look  of  per- 
plexity, quickly  giving  place  to  dis- 
may, appeared  on  her  face. 

"Cousin  Celia!"  she  murmured 
faintly. 

"Cousin  Celia!  "  echoed  Mrs.  Or- 
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-ville,  glancing  from  the  occupant  of 
the  carriage  to  the  strange  woman 
on  the  piazza.  44  Why,  here  is  Cou- 
sin Celia.  She  came  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  had  to  find  her  way  out 
alone  as  best  she  could." 

44  Then  who  is  this— — "  began  Or- 
ville, the  world  and  the  things  in  it 
seeming  to  swim  before  him.  But 
his  own  amazement  quickly  merged 
into  pity  for  her  who  was  placed  in 
such  an  embarrassing  position  by  this 
outcome  of  the  affair. 

*4  This  is  Helen  Murray,"  she  now 
said  faintly.  44  A  frightful  mistake 
has  been  made.  What  must  you  think 
of  me  ?  When  I  remember-  " 

But  she  could  not  abide  the  recol- 
lection. She  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands. 

4<  Don't  fret  yourself  about  it,"  said 
kind  hearted  Mrs.  Orville.  44  Come, 
get  out  and  rest  after  your  long 
journey." 

Orville  assisted  her  to  alight,  and 
the  three  went  into  the  house  to- 
gether. Here  Helen  Murray  lost  no 
time  in  making  explanations  that 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  what  to 
Orville  had  seemed  to  be  mental  de- 
rangement on  her  part.  It  appeared 
that  she  had  always  been  a  close 
student  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  Japanese.  Her  greatest  ambition 
had  been  to  live  among  them.  She 
iiad  written  an  article  for  one  of  the 
reviews  on  the  Japanese  in  England. 
It  had  excited  considerable  interest, 
and  several  letters  of  inquiry  came 
to  the  author,  one  of  them  being 
from  a  certain  Samuel  Westcott,  an 
American,  who  was  fitting  himself 
to  be  a  missionary  in  Japan.  One 
letter  led  to  others;  a  brisk  corre- 
spondence ensued,  resulting  present- 
ly in  mutual  confidences  and  eventu- 
ally in  an  engagement  to  be  married. 
The  ceremony  was  to  take  place  as 
soon  as  the  girl  arrived  in  America, 
.after  which  the  young  couple  were 
to  start  immediately  for  Yokohama. 

■ 


She  had  expected  him  to  meet  her 
at  the  pier.  He  had  written  her  that, 
he  had  shaved  off  his  beard  since  his 
last  photograph  was  taken.  When 
Orville  came  up  to  her  so  confidently 
she  did  not  question  his  identity. 
She  knew  nothing  of  any  other  Miss 
Murray  on  the  steamer. 

44  And  now  I  must  go  right  away," 
she  said,  when  she  had  finished  her 
story.  44 1  realize  how  foolish  I  was 
to  come  to  America  at  all." 

44  But  you  can't  go  away  till  this 
afternoon  in  any  case,"  Mrs.  Orville 
told  her.  44  There  are  no  trains. 
Now  make  yourself  comfortable  here. 
My  son  will  send  any  telegram  for 
you  you  may  wish  to  dictate." 

44  Samuel  will  think  I  haven't 
come,  I  suppose,"  she  replied  mus- 
ingly. 44  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say,  what  to  do." 

Orville  knew  very  well  what  he  did 
not  want  her  to  do,  and  that  was  to 
marry  the  missionary. 

*'  Isn't  she  charming  ?  "  he  said  to 
his  mother. 

And  when  he  was  introduced  to 
the  plain  Miss  Murray  who  was 
really  his  cousin,  he  wondered  how 
he  could  ever  have  thought  her  let- 
ters bright. 

They  finally  prevailed  on  Helen  to 
remain  in  New  Hope  till  she  could 
hear  from  Mr.  Westcott,  to  whom 
she  sent  a  telegram  announcing  that 
she  was  there.  He  came  to  see  her 
at  once.  But  that  she  was  disap- 
pointed in  him  was  at  once  apparent. 

Helen  Murray  did  not  marry  the 
missionary.  She  had  found  sight  a 
more  trustworthy  gukle  than  fancy 
to  lead  her  in  the  selection  of  a  hus- 
band. While  threatening  to  return 
to  England  by  every  steamer,  she 
continued  to  stay  on  at  the  Orvilles', 
who  were  loath  to  part  with  her.  And. 
from  all  indications,  when  she  does 
leave  their  roof,  it  will  only  be  to 
find  shelter  beneath  another  of  the 
same  name. 
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By  A.  S.  Duane. 


A  LL  young  fellows  of  good  health 
are  always  in  love  with  some- 
body. It's  a  condition  that  belongs 
to  youth  and  a  good  constitution. 
So  when  I  saw  Jack  Mallow  going 
about  with  a  letter  in  his  pocket  day 
after  day,  that  only  betrayed  that  it 
was  not  the  same  one  (the  handwrit- 
ing and  stationery  were  identical)  by 
a  crisp  and  daily  freshness,  I  gave  it 
no  especial  thought.  In  the  nature 
of  things  it  was  likely  to  be  some 
fairly  nice  girl,  who  had  succeeded 
and  would  precede  other  individuals 
of  the  same  species  ;  and  when  he 
stumbled  one  night  over  the  name  of 
Mary,  I  knew  that  that  commonplace 
word  had  taken  on  a  significance  for 
him. 

Jack  was  a  splendid  fellow  in  those 
days,  just  the  man  to  make  you 
proud  you  owned  him  for  a  friend — 
big  and  handsome  and  wholesome, 
a  little  hot  headed,  and  a  bit  of  a  dare 
devil,  but  respected  for  his  honesty 
and  clean  mind  by  men  and  women 
alike;  a  man  of  such  blameless  ante- 
cedents and  openness  of  life  that 
every  door  stood  gladly  open  to  him, 
and  every  hand  was  held  out  to  meet 
his  cordial  grasp. 

I  came  across  him  one  night  at  the 
Metropolitan  Club.  He  was  in  even- 
ing dress,  and  had  probably  been 
out  to  dinner.  There  was  a  faintish 
flavor  of  wine  about  him,  as  though 
he  had  stayed  a  little  while  in  the 
diningroom,  and  had  come  on  down 
to  the  club  instead  of  joining  the 
ladies.  He  told  me  a  few  minutes 
later,  in  the  smoking  room,  as  we 
lighted  our  cigars,  that  the  rest  of 
the  party  had  gone  to  the  theater. 

"  My  fiancee,"  he  said,  with  his  fine 
brown  eyes  intent  on  the  end  of  his 
cigar,  "went  home  with  a  headache, 
and  so  I  cut  the  whole  thing." 


**  Your  fiancee  ?  " 

"  I  am  about  to  ask  your  congratu- 
lations. I'm  about  the  best  off  man 
in  America  this  minute.  Mary 
Amory  is  going  to  marry  me." 

I  stopped  dead,  and  let  my  cigar 
go  out.  Mary  Amory!  Mary  Amory- 
going  to  marry  Jack!  About  the 
queerest  sensation  I  ever  had  in  my 
life  came  over  me.  I  wondered  what 
the  duties  of  an  honorable  man  and 
a  friend  were  under  certain  circum- 
stances. I  wondered  whether,  if  I 
were  to  tell  Jack  what  I  knew,  he 
would  knock  me  down  and  marry 
her  just  the  same,  or  knock  me  down: 
and  then  kill  her.  And  then  I  won- 
dered why  he  cjid  not  know  what 
was  common  talk  everywhere;  and 
a  sort  of  contempt  for  him  as  a 
callous  minded  man,  who  had  no> 
special  delicacy  of  perception,  came 
over  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  no- 
man  with  eyes  in  his  head  could  fail 
to  see  that  Mary  Amory  was  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  Bellamy 
Groves,  who  was  a  wretched,  dissi- 
pated liver  upon  his  wife's  money,  a 
poser  in  club  windows,  a  man  who 
made  desperate  efforts  to  entangle  in 
a  flirtation  every  young  girl  who 
came  out  in  society,  and  who  had 
in  some  mysterious  way  taken  Mary 
Anion  's  heart  by  storm  the  winter 
before. 

And  then  I  thought  perhaps  the 
gossips  had  exaggerated  matters^ 
They  often  do. 

All  this  went  through  my  mind 
like  a  flash;  too  quickly  for  Jack  to> 
notice  any  pause  between  the  time  of 
his  delivering  his  tidings  of  great  joy 
and  my  response. 

"  My  dear  boy,"  I  said,  "  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  you  so  happy.  Miss- 
Amory  is  a  beautiful  girl,  although  I 
do  not  know  her.    But  I  am  going; 
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to.  I  am  going  up  tomorrow  to  call, 
especially  to  congratulate  her." 

"  She  is  a  beauty,"  Jack  said,  a 
soft  look  coming  in  his  big  face;  and 
taking  a  locket  out  of  his  pocket,  he 
leaned  over  toward  the  light  and 
showed  me  her  face. 

She  was  pretty,  after  a  florid  sort 
of  fashion  of  big  eyes  and  yellow 
hair,  and  red  mouth,  and  pink  shoul- 
ders. Jack  looked  at  the  miniature, 
his  head  held  sidewise  and  sunk  in 
his  shoulders,  his  whole  expression 
and  attitude  full  of  adoration.  Evi- 
dently in  his  eyes  she  was  perfection, 
and  he  was,  as  he  said,  supremely 
happy. 

The  next  morning  Jack  came  rush- 
ing into  my  down  town  office  in  great 
excitement.  All  his  money  was  in- 
vested in  Western  mines.  Indeed, 
most  of  it  had  been  made  there,  and 
it  was  in  riding  across  the  mesas  of 
Arizona  and  in  the  intimate  and  un- 
conventional life  of  the  Southwest 
that  I  had  first  known  him  and 
learned  to  like  him.  My  first  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  made  in 
Tombstone  at  the  time  the  Silver 
Thread  Mine  was  burned.  He  was 
out  at  his  ranch  in  Grass  Valley  the 
two  days  that  the  flames  took  to  de- 
stroy the  great  hoisting  works  and 
eat  their  way  as  far  as  possible  into 
the  timber  bracing  and  lining  of  the 
thirty  miles  of  labyrinthine  tunnel- 
ing that  made  up  the  great  mine, 
but  the  day  he  returned,  he  presented 
his  personality  and  character  to  me 
in  a  way  that  made  him  look  a  hero. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Silver 
Thread  was  a  good  fellow  very  much 
like  Jack  in  some  ways,  and  they  were 
friends  with  that  comradeship  of 
confidence  and  mutual  interest 
which  grows  up  between  men  of  the 
widest  difference  in  education  and 
training,  when  they  are  thrown  in 
contact  in  the  West.  After  the  flames 
were  entirely  extinguished,  this 
superintendent,  Saltor,  had  taken 
four  men  with  him  and  gone  into 
the  mine  by  a  disused  entrance,  to 
discover,  if  possible,  how  great  the 
damage  had  been.  He  went  ahead 
of  the»men,  who  were  miners,  all  ac- 
quainted, as  he  was,  with  every  twist 


and  turn  of  the  tunneling,  saying 
that  he  would  not  send  the  men 
where  he  would  not  first  venture 
himself. 

There  was  great  danger  from  the 
accumulation  of  gas,  especially  upon 
the  iron  plates  where  the  track's,  upon 
which  the  trolleys  had  run,  made 
their  turnings.  Saltor  told  the  men 
that  if  they  saw  him  fall,  they  were 
to  leave  him  and  turn  back  for  their 
lives;  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that 
he  imagined  they  could  be  so  cow- 
ardly. 

Instead  of  Saltor  succumbing  it 
was  one  of  the  men  four  yards  be- 
hind, who  grew  dizzy,  stumbled,, 
and  fell.  Without  stopping,  the 
other  three  miners  turned  and  ran„ 
panic  stricken,  without  offering  the 
least  assistance.  Saltor  went  back,, 
and  half  carrying,  half  dragging  the 
disabled  man,  started  on  a  painful 
and  dangerous  journey  back  to  the 
mouth  of  the  mine.  The  three  miners, 
made  their  way  out,  panting,  wild, 
with  fear,  and  told  their  story — that 
Saltor  and  a  miner  were  left  in  the 
gas. 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  Jack 
Morrow  rode  up.  He  had  never 
been  in  the  Silver  Thread  in  his  life,, 
and  the  puzzle  of  its  miles  of  intri- 
cate workings  was  wholly  unknown 
to  him. 

"  Is  there  no  man  here,"  he  cried,, 
"who  knows  this  mine,  and  who 
knows  Saltor,  who  will  go  in  and 
bring  him  out  ?  " 

There  were  some  mutterings,  but 
not  a  man  responded.  They  would 
face  anything  but  that  terrible  death 
by  suffocation. 

"  They're  dead  by  this,"  one  man 
said. 

Morrow  leaped  from  his  horse  into 
the  sullen  group  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men. 

"  Who  knows  this  mine  best  ?" 

"  Harris."—"  Harris."—"  Lord."— 
"  Harris." — "  Lord,"  came  the  an- 
swers. Harris  and  Lord  were  the 
timber  boss  and  the  shift  boss,  men 
Morrow  knew  by  sight.  They  were 
standing  together  almost  at  the 
mouth  of  the  mine. 

Quick  as  a  flash  Jack  took  his  two 
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pistols  from  his  belt,  and  put  one  at 
the  head  of  each. 

"  Lead  me  to  the  spot  Saltor  was 
left,  or  have  your  cowardly  brains 
blown  out  here.    Go  naiv!" 

And  they  went. 

That  had  been  three  years  before, 
.and  I  had  Icept  up  in  a  general  way 
with  all  of  Jack's  Western  affairs 
ever  since,  although  I  had  long  been 
■out  of  any  active  interest  in  mining. 
But  it  is  a  fever  that  once  in  a  man's 
moral  fiber  stays  there,  and  I  was 
always  interested  in  mining  news, 
-always  looking  out  for  a  venture.  I 
had  heard  vague  rumors  once  or 
twice  that  there  was  likely  to  be 
trouble  in  the  Monarch,  Jack's  best 
mine.  Another  vein  was  coming 
straight  into  his,  and  there  was  go-, 
ing  to  be  a  battle,  either  bloody  or 
legal,  maybe  both,  to  decide  the  pos- 
session, but  I  did  not  know  it  was 
so  near. 

Jack  came  in  this  morning  to  tell 
me  that  his  superintendent,  the  very 
Saltor  whom  he  had  saved  so  dramat- 
ically, had  telegraphed  him  to  come 
at  once.  He  had  been  up  town  to  say 
good  by  to  his  sweetheart,  and,  curs- 
ing at  the  necessity  for  the  journey, 
was  off. 

The  papers  were  full  of  what  fol- 
lowed. 

Jack  went  out,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  himself  and  Saltor,  a  bar- 
ricade was  made  against  the  miners 
who  would  break  through  from  the 
other  side.  The  men  were  armed  on 
both  sides,  and  in  the  melee  Jack 
shot  and  killed  Scott,  the  superin- 
tendent of  the  encroaching  mine.  It 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  soci- 
ety. Out  in  the  West  they  thought 
little  of  it.  It  was  one  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  life. 

Jack  was  arrested  and  went 
through  the  form  of  a  trial,  and  was 
of  course  acquitted  ;  but  expert  min- 
ing authorities  proved  that  the  pro- 
per lead  came  from  the  other  mine, 
and  Jack  found  that  he  had  to  repay 
all  the  money  he  had  taken  from  the 
Monarch,  and  was  a  poor  man. 

It  took  months,  almost  a  year,  for 
it  to  happen.  I  heard  incidentally 
that   Mary   Amory   had    gone  to 


Europe,  and  I-  hoped  it  was  all  off 
between  her  and  Jack. 

One  day  in  December,  just  before 
Christmas,  a  boy  brought  me  a  tele- 
gram asking  me  to  stay  at  home  that 
evening.  It  was  from  Jack  Morrow. 
4t  proved  to  be  a  very  different  Jack 
Morrow  from  the  blithe,  gay,  happy 
young  giant  who  had  come  to  me  a 
year  ago,  asking  my  congratulations 
upon  his  coming  marriage.  It  was  a 
serious,  grave  faced  man,  with  lines 
about  his  eyes,  and  no  happiness  in 
his  face 

He  sat  down  and  told  me  all  the 
story.  He  blamed  himself  a  great 
deal  that  he  had  not  made  sure  his 
claims  were  right  before  he  contested 
the  other  man's.  He  had  been  hasty, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  fight  had  shot 
to  kill.  He  felt  like  a  soldier,  how- 
ever, not  a  murderer. 

But  saddest  to  him  was  the  fact 
that  Mary  Amory  had  turned  from 
him  with  horror. 

"I  can't  blame  her.  She's  an 
angel,"  he  said,  his  voice  heavy 
with  grief.  "  She  sees  blood  on  my 
hands.  A  woman  can't  understand; 
at  least  an  Eastern  woman  who  has 
never  known  anything  of  the  rude- 
ness, the  give  and  take,  of  the  West. 
She  says  she  will  always  be  my 
friend,  and  by  Heaven!  I  will  be 
true  to  her.  My  life  shall  be  such 
that  she  shall  see  that  I  was  only  a 
hot  headed,  imprudent  boy,  not  a 
bad  man." 

I  wanted  to  snap  my  fingers  and 
say  "  That  for  Mary  Amory!  Little 
she  cared  for  your  killing  one  man 
or  twenty.  It  is  your  lost  fortune 
that  has  taken  her  love — all  she  had 
to  give  you  after  her  infatuation  with 
Bellamy  Groves." 

But  I  held  my  tongue.  He  was 
rid  of  her,  and  after  I  saw  him  sit 
there  and  look  at  her  picture  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  I  hadn't  a  word  to 
say. 

Jack  went  off  to  South  America, 
and  was  gone  five  years,  hardly  see- 
ing an  American  newspaper,  or  even 
a  word  of  English,  in  all  that  time. 
He  came  back  to  America  with  a 
comfortable  little  fortune,  and  true 
to  his  instincts,  went  back  to  Arizona 
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to  invest  it  in  a  mine  that  Saltor  had 
written  him  would  make  them  both 
millionaires. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  such  prom- 
ises this  one  came  true.  The  mine 
began  to  be  heard  of,  and  was  send- 
ing out  thousands  of  dollars'  worth 
of  ore  a  month.  Jack  wrote  me  to 
come  out  and  see  it,  and  offered  to 
let  me  have  some  stock,  and  I  packed 
my  bags  and  started  off  for  Tomb- 
stone. 

The  southern  Arizona  winters  are 
charming.  The  air  is  like  wine  up 
on  the  Tombstone  plateau  that  lies 
shut  in,  an  area  about  twenty  miles 
square,  five  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  Every  day  the  brilliant 
blue  sky  is  overhead,  and  the  sun- 
shine covers  everything.  The  theat- 
rically perfect  Dragoon  Mountains 
face  you  to  the  north,  and  the  jagged 
Whetstones  in  the  west,  looking 
through  the  crystalline  atmosphere 
but  a  pleasant  walk's  distance. 

As  I  alighted  from  the  Guaymas 
train,  with  its  car  load  of  cowboys 
in  big  hats  and  chaparajas,  Mexican 
women  with  the  rebosa  wrapped 
about  their  heads,  and  United  States 
soldiers  on  their  way  to  the  fort,  my 
hand  was  grasped  by  a  big.sun burned 
man,  heavier  and  handsomer  than 
the  Jack  Morrow  I  had  known,  but 
with  the  same  cordial,  strong,  and 
satisfying  hand  clasp.  He  had  a  big 
Mexican  hat  on  his  head,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  worn  suit  of  close  fit- 
ting corduroy,  that  became  him  won- 
derfully. His  face  was  grave.  He 
had  come  to  be  a  man  of  affairs  and 
duties  and  responsibilities — a  man 
who  had  wrested  success  from  de- 
feat, and  knew  his  own  powers. 

He  took  me  across  the  pine  plat- 
form where  the  train  had  left  me, 
and  brought  me  around  the  little 
saloon  that  incumbered  the  other 
side,  and  which  was  ornamented  by 
two  drunken  Mexicans,  to  a  very 
smart  taliyho  coach.  On  the  top 
seat  sat  two  elderly  gentlemen,  of 
sedate  and  highly  respectable  de- 
meanor, and  the  very  slightest  de- 
parture from  the  conventional  garb 
of  the  city  business  man.  On  the 
box,  holding  the  four  lines  deftly, 


was  the  very  prettiest  and  jolliest 
lorrtcing  of  young  girls. 

I  was  introduced  to  Miss  Malcolm 
and  her  father,  and  to  Mr.  Albrecht. 
My  traps  were  put  inside,  and  I  was 
given  a  back  seat  with  the  two  gen- 
tlemen, while  Jack  mounted  beside 
Miss  Malcolm,  and  seemed  to  be 
giving  her  careful  directions  about 
her  driving,  and  to  exult  in  her 
skill. 

"Be  careful,  Jenny/'  her  father 
called  out.  "  We  may  be  willing  to 
risk  our  necks  to  further  your  edu- 
cation, but  Mr.  Dean  may  not  be  so 
handy  with  his." 

I  discovered  in  the  seven  miles' 
drive  that  Mr.  Malcolm  was  a  part 
owner  in  the  New  Monarch,  Jacks 
great  mine,  and  Mr.  Albrecht  was 
his  brother  in  law  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Jenny  was  the  only  child  of 
a  dead  mother,  and  was  just  out  of 
her  Eastern  boarding  school,  where 
she  had  been  four  years,  after  a  child- 
hood spent  in  mining  camps  and  the 
Palace  Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  She 
had  all  the  breeziness  of  the  Western 
girl  of  the  best  sort,  with  all  the 
happy  comradeship  of  a  girl  whose 
earliest  acquaintances  have  been 
men,  as  well  as  the  polish  of  good 
and  sensible  Eastern  training. 

Her  face  was  so  pretty,  so  frank, 
and  she  seemed  to  be  so  entirely  en- 
joying herself  with  Jack,  that  I  quite 
beamed  upon  them.  I  thought  of 
that  dead  and  gone  affair  with  Mary 
Amory,  and  I  thought  how  Jack 
would  turn  it  off  nowadays  as  the 
stupidity  of  a  young  ass. 

But  I  didn't  know  my  man. 

That  night  as  we  sat  out  on  his 
wide  veranda  and  watched  the  moon- 
light flooding  the  plain,  leaving  the 
low  town  below  us  like  a  shadow  in 
a  basin  of  white  light,  Jack  spoke  to 
me  of  Mary. 

I  We  had  lighted  our  cigars  again 
and  wrapped  ourselves  in  our  over- 
coats, for  the  night  was  chill.  The 
Chinese  were  twanging  away  at  that 
shrill  and  stringy  instrument  they 
call  a  Chinese  fiddle,  and  the  coyotes 
were  barking  viciously  at  their  own 
fears.  Away  down  in  Tombstone  we 
could  see  the  lights  of  a  "casino  gar- 
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den,"  where  there  was  a  dance  of  the 
worst  description  in  progress,  but 
the  lights  and  music  that  came  to  us 
were  softened,  and  made  a  pleasant 
note  in  the  strange  sounds  of  the 
Southwestern  night. 

"Jim,"  Jack  said,  "where  is  Mary 
Amory  ?" 

"  Married  long  ago,"  I  said  hastily. 

"  Yes,  I  know  that.  I  asked  after 
her  as  soon  as  I  returned,  and  they 
told  me  she  had  married  and  gone  to 
India  to  live.    Is  that  true  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  think  it  was.  She  married 
an  Englishman,  you  know.  There 
were  no  near  relations  left  after  her 
mother  died,  and  1  believe  she  did  go 
to  India.  I  remember  hearing  some- 
thing of  the  sort." 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

"  What  a  wonderfully  pretty  girl 
Miss  Malcolm  is,"  I  said,  with  the 
liveliness  of  a  very  fresh  and  inter- 
esting topic. 

"  Yes,  she  is,"  Jack  said  heartily, 
"and  as  good  and  merry  and  sweet 
as  she  is  pretty.  She  is  the  life  of 
the  little  circle  of  civilized  people 
here.  She  is  perfectly  adaptable  to 
this  life.  Her  father  is  a  very  rich 
man,  and  offers  to  take  her  anywhere, 
but  she  has  chosen  to  spend  the  win- 
ter here,  with  her  horses  and  dogs 
and  gun.    Jenny  is  a  nice  girl." 

I  thought  of  half  a  dozen  ways  of 
delicately  approaching  the  subject, 
and  then  I  blurted  out: 

"Why  don't  you  marry  her?" 

Jack  brought  his  tilted  chair  legs 
heavily  down  to  the  floor. 

"  I  thought  you  knew,"  he  said, 
"  that  I  should  never  marry.  I  loved 
one  woman.  I  love  one  woman,  and 
that  woman  was — is — Mary  Amory." 

"  Stuff!  "  I  said.  "  You  aren't  the 
man  to  go  whining  about  after  an- 
other man's  wife." 

"No" — very  gently — "but  Mary 
Amory  has  been  the  guardian  angel 
of  my  life.  She  would  not  marry 
me,  because  her  sweet  woman's  soul 
could  not  stand*  the  blood  stain  that 
was  on  my  hands;  but  she  has  ruled 
my  life.  Whenever  an  hour  has  come 
in  which  everything  seemed  to  go  to 
pieces,  and  the  temptation  was  strong 
to  be  reckless,  and  go  with  the  cur- 


rent, I  have  taken  her  picture  out  and 
looked  at  it,  and  it  has  given  me  new 
courage.  I  am  not  whining  after 
another  man's  wife.  Mary  Amory  is 
apart  from  me,  always  and  forever, 
but  I  can  offer  no  other  woman  my 
heart  while  she  sits  enshrined  there. 
Jenny  Malcolm  is  a  sweet  young  girl, 
who  has  no  thought  of  me." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  !  " 

"  I  know  she  hasn't." 

"  Have  you  told  her  this  pretty  ro- 
mance about  Mary  Amory?" 

"  No,  1  haven't." 

"Well,  don't.  And  all  I  have  to 
say  is  this  :  if  you  are  eoing  on  act- 
ing like  a  lover  to  this  charming- 
young  girl,  with  a  sentimental  moon- 
ing after  a  woman  who  wasn't  fit  to 
lace  her  shoes  " 

But  Jack  had  stepped  off  the  ve- 
randa and  around  the  house. 

Mary  Amory  as  a  guardian  angel  f 
It  was  too  ridiculous  to  laugh  at. 
Mary  Amory,  who  hadn't  a  rag  of 
reputation  years  ago — Mary  Amory, 
who  was  gone  out  of  his  life  com- 
pletely and  should  never  have  en- 
tered it!  She  had  probably  found 
her  proper  place  long  ago  as  the 
Anglo  Indian  married  flirt.  I  would 
take  the  first  opportunity  and  tell 
Jack  the  whole  story. 

But  the  opportunity  and  the  mood 
did  not  come  readily  together. 

Jack  and  Saltor  had  added  to  their 
one  mine  quite  a  large  group,  some 
of  them  of  fluxing  ores,  and  different 
grades,  which  they  mixed  with 
Monarch  ore  in  the  mill.  They  gave 
to  each  a  personal  superintendence, 
and  drove  about  the  group — a  dis- 
tance of  several  miles— almost  every 
day. 

Jack  kept  up  quite  an  establish- 
ment, having  a  large,  low,  wooden 
house  and  four  or  five  Chinese  ser- 
vants. Everything  in  the  way  of 
food  could  be  obtained  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  all  the  strangers  who  vis- 
ited this  typical  mining  camp  of  the 
West  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
or  dinner,  or  at  a  gay  late  supper. 
Every  day  or  two,  the  Malcolms 
came  up  to  breakfast.  I  began  to 
think  Jack  was  right.  Jenny  Mal- 
colm was  too  happy  with  her  father 
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and  her  out  of  door  life — too  unsen- 
timental, too  healthy,  to  think  of 
any  man  until  he  had  given  her  a 
strong  invitation  to  look  his  way. 

One  day  she  came  up  with  a 
bright  looking  lieutenant  from  Fort 
lluachuca.  I  watched  Jack,  but  if 
iie  felt  it  he  never  winced. 

Jack  was  having  trouble  in  his 
State  of  Virginia  mine.  The  fore- 
man, who  was  very  competent  when 
he  was  sober,  had  declined  to  remain 
in  that  state  two  consecutive  weeks, 
*ind  things  were  becoming  demoral- 
ized. 

M  I  have  an  especial  liking  for  the 
fellow,"  Jack  said.  "  He  is  a  gentle- 
man and  he  shows  it,  and  this  is  his 
only  fault.  He  seems  to  become  per- 
fectly wild  when  he  gets  on  one  of 
his  sprees,  and  I  am  afraid  he  will 
do  some  damage.  They  say  he  has 
had  some  domestic  trouble ;  but 
then  they  always  say  that  of  a  drunken 
man.  He  is  a  fit  companion  for  any- 
body when  he  is  sober,  and  if  he'll 
stay  so  long  enough  I'll  give  him  as 
good  a  position  as  I've  got,  and  he 
knows  it.  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  be- 
lieve he  wants  it." 

We  went  out  to  the  State*  of  Vir- 
ginia that  morning  in  Jack's  little 
Duggy-  The  roads  over  the  mesa  are 
hard  and  white  and  smooth  as  park 
roads  for  miles  in  every  direction, 
extending  away  down  into  Mexico. 
The  little  buggy  spun  along  through 
the  gay  morning  sunlight,  and  there 
was  no  suggestion  of  business  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  foreman,  Hartley, 
was  in  his  room,  a  little  building  be- 
side the  hoisting  works.  I  got  out 
and  went  in  with  Jack.  I  had  seen 
the  man  a  number  of  times  and  knew 
him  very  well.  He  was  sitting  on 
the  side  of  his  bed  when  we  went  in, 
white  and  trembling  and  nervous, 
just  recovering  from  the  effects  of 
last  night's  intoxication,  and  hardly 
ready  to  begin  again.  There  was 
four  days'  growth  of  beard  on  his 
chin,  but  even  this  and  his  miserable 
appearance  could  not  entirely  rob 
him  of  his  gentlemanly  bearing. 

"Hartley,"  Jack  said,  "  I  am- sorry 
to  see  you  like  this.  You  promised 
me  you  would  try  to  keep  straight." 


"I  was  lying,"  the  man  said  with 
scorn  of  himself  in  his  voice.  "I 
intended  to  keep  away  from  whisky. 
The  best  thing  you  can  do  for  me  is 
to  discharge  me  now,  and  let  me  go 
down  there  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
Saloon  and  kill  myself.  You  would 
be  better  off,  and  so  would  I." 

"What  do  vou  want  to  kill  your- 
self for?" 

"  Because  life  is  a  hell  to  me." 
He  gave  a  short,  unpleasant  laugh. 
I  wanted  to  go.  I  knew  the  man  did 
not  realize  what  he  was  saying,  or 
he  would  have  bitten  his  tongue  off 
sooner  than  tell  his  story ;  but  Jack 
stayed  in  the  doorway.  He  was 
honestly  interested  in  the  man,  and 
he  felt  that  he  could  only  possibly 
bring  a  remedy  after  knowing  the 
disease. 

"  I  married  a  wife  ;  "  and  Hartley 
laughed  again. 

u  Then  you  ought  to  be  the  more 
ashamed  of  yourself,"  Jack  said. 

M  Morrow,  did  you  ever  marry  a 
woman,  and  think  she  was  an  angel, 
and  go  on  believing  in  her,  and  hav- 
ing her  fool  you  to  the  top  of  your 
bent,  and  finally  make  your  name  a 
public  scandal  ?  " 

"No." 

"  It  wasn't  your  fault,  though,  my 
boy,"  I  thought  to  myself.  "  You 
are  aching  this  minute,  or  think  you 
are,  because  you  haven't  married  a 
woman  of  just  that  sort."  But  poor 
Hartley  went  on. 

"  I  married  my  wife,  a  young,  and 
as  I  thought,  innocent  girl.  I  took 
her  among  new  people.  In  six 
months  she  had  proven  to  me  that 
she  was  bad.  I  discovered  that  she 
always  had  been.  She  eloped  and 
came,  I  understood,  to  this  part  of 
the  country.  I  came  out  here  to  look 
for  her.  When  I  find  her  I  am  going 
to  kill  her." 

The  strain  had  been  too  much  for 
Hartley.  He  fell  on  the  bed  and  be- 
gan to  shake  with  great  sobs.  We 
got  up  and  came  away. 

That  night  Jack  gave  a  dinner 
party.  There  were  two  or  three 
mining  superintendents  and  their 
wives,  Mr.  Malcolm  and  Jenny,  and 
an  officer  or  two  from  Fort  Huachuca. 
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The  toilets  were  as  dainty,  and  the 
service  as  good  as  could  be  found  in 
the  United  States.  The  flowers  were 
great  purple  orchids  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, drooping  in  clusters  from  the 
candelabra  that  hung  from  the  red- 
wood ceiling. 

Jack  looked  very  handsome  in  his 
evening  dress.  The  world  had  gone 
well  with  him,  as  the  world  could  see. 
Nobody  knew  that  he  was  devoting 
the  best  of  his  life  to  worshiping  an 
■unattainable  idol— an  idol  that  was 
really  of  his  own  creation. 

Jenny  had  put  on  a  soft,  white 
gown,  that  made  her  look  very  young 
and  sweet.  Her  round,  dimpled  arms 
did  not  look  as  though  they  could 
hold  a  rifle  steady  or  pull  against  a 
fractious  horse.  I  could  see  that 
Jack's  eyes  settled  in  her  direction 
whenever  anything  was  said  that 
brought  a  discussion  or  a  laugh. 
Jenny  was  his  audience.  If  she  were 
pleased,  everything  was  going  well. 

I  smiled  a  little  to  myself.  I  won- 
dered how  long  the  image  of  a  lost 
love  was  going  to  stand  out  against 
this  living,  breathing  beauty.  And 
then  I  thought  of  the  tenacity,  the 
stubbornness  that  made  Jack  the 
man  he  was.  He  had  promised  to 
be  true  not  only  to  Mary  Amory,  but 
to  his  own  soul,  which  he  had  tried 
to  make  upon  the  ideal  plan  of  hers. 
He  felt  that  Mary  Amory  had  been 
his  guide,  his  mentor,  that  he  had 
given  to  her  all  that  a  man  could 
give;  that  so  long  as  this  was  in  his 
heart  he  would  be  doing  Jenny  an 
injustice  to  offer  her  less. 

The  young  lieutenant  had  eyes  for 
nobody  but  Jenny.  It  was  so  pal- 
pable that  the  ladies  exchanged 
sympathetic  and  smiling  glances 
as  they  looked  at  the  two  sitting 
together. 

The  ladies  had  gone  into  the  front 
room,  where  rugs  and  skins  and 
Mexican  pottery  and  pictures  had 
created  a  unique  and  cozy  nest.  We 
were  smoking  in  the  dining  room. 
Jenny  had  gone  over  to  Jack's  piano 
and  was  playing  some  soft,  sweet, 
pretty  thing.  There  was  a  knock  at 
the  diningroom  door,  and  before  it 
could  be  answered,  one  of  the  shift 


bosses  at  the  mine  put  his  head  has- 
tily in  at  the  door. 

**  Mr.  Morrow,"  he  said  excitedly, 
"can't  you  come  down  to  town  > 
Hartley  has  killed  a  woman  at  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  shot  himself." 

We  all  started  up.  Murders  were 
not  so  common  as  the  newspapers 
would  have  had  us  imagine,  even  in 
those  days  ;  and  a  murder  and  a 
suicide,  especially  when  we  knew 
one  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy,  was 
indeed  unusual. 

"  It's  his  wife  ! "  Jack  said.  We 
threw  our  overcoats  on,  and  ran 
down  the  hill  to  town,  leaving  Mr. 
Malcolm  and  Saltor  to  play  hosts. 
We  found  Hartley  lying  on  the  bar,, 
a  coat  under  his  head,  gasping  away 
his  life,  and  cursing  the  men  who 
stood  about  and  would  not  end  it  at 
once.  As  soon  as  he  saw  Jack,  he 
cried  out. 

"  I  did  it !  I  told  you  I  would 
kill  her.  I  ought  to  have  let  her 
live  and  be  miserable.  He  had  left 
her,  and  she  was  here,  in  this  place, 
alone.  That  must  have  been  tor- 
ment enough  for  her,  low  as  she 
was.  I  hadn't  even  time  to  taunt 
her  with-  it.  I  killed  her  as  soon  as 
I  saw  her." 

The  exertion  was  too  much  for 
him.  He  gasped  for  brandy,  and  as 
he  reached  for  it,  died. 

The  body  of  the  woman  had  been 
hastily  taken  up  while  she  was  yet 
breathing,  and  carried  to  a  gaudy 
red  plush  sofa  at  the  side  of  the 
room,  under  a  mockery  of  a  sign — 
"  Ladies'  Entrance." 

The  little  tables  all  about,  where 
men  had  been  gambling,  had  been 
left  at  the  sound  of  the  shot.  The 
coroner  was  hastily  bringing  a  jury 
together,  and  the  big,  badly  painted 
room,  heavy  with  smoke  and  the 
odor  of  liquor,  was  crowded  with 
curious  men  and  women. 

As  we  went  through  to  go  out,  we 
passed  through  the  comparatively 
open  space  by  the  sofa. 

Jack  stopped  short,  and  we  both 
looked. 

The   dead    woman,   lying  there 
bloodstained,  was  Mary  Amory. 
Jack's  face  was  as  white  as  the 
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dead  man's.  He  went  softly  over 
and  straightened  the  poor  head. 
Such  a  hardened  face,  that  not  eycn 
death  had  yet  relaxed.  Jack  looked 
at  it  for  a  long  minute  without  speak- 
ing.   For  him  an  angel  had  fallen 


out  of  heaven.  The  niche  which  had 
held  his  saint  was  empty. 

"  Have  everything  done,  Jim,"  he 
said  huskily. 

Then  he  walked  out  into  the 
Arizona  night. 


RECONCILED. 

The  theater  that  night  we  attended 

Sans  chaperone,  in  a  coupe ; 
As  Betty  was  deeply  offended. 

We  didn't  see  much  of  the  play. 
The  trouble  began  in  the  carriage : 

She  vowed  she  would  never  give  way, 
That  she  never  would  dream  of  marriage 
With  such  a  fiance". 

She  said  when  I  pressed  for  the  reason 
Twas  a  kiss  that  she  saw  me  bestow 

On  my  cousin— a  bud  of  the  season — 
Whom  Betty,  by  chance,  didn't  know. 

It  did  look  rather  suspicious, 
At  a  ball — in  a  corner — lights  low. 

Still,  at  most  it  was  just  injudicious, 
Not  criminal,  no! 

She  couldn't  know  all  my  relations. 
We've  not  been  engaged  quite  a  week. 

So  the  cause  of  her  recriminations 
Was  a  perfectly  natural  pique. 

I  tried  with  a  manner  persuasive 
My  absolute  pardon  to  seek, 

But  her  answers,  I  found,  were  evasive — 
And  so  was  her  cheek. 

Then  at  last  I  assumed  the  offensive  ; 

Her  trust,  I  proclaimed,  was  my  right, 
I  was  wounded,  my  manner  was  pensive, 

And  I  mourned  for  my  life's  early  blight. 
So  with  sighs  that  my  bosom  were  rending, 

And  tears  that  obstructed  her  sight — 
Well.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  the  ending, 
But — I  kissed  her  good  night. 

Walter  H.  Hanway. 
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By  /.  To 

A  PRIL,  the  June  time  of  Cali- 
fornia,  is  here,  golden  with 
sunshine,  glad  with  the  music  of 
running  streams,  and  odorous  with 
the  perfume  of  a  thousand  groves, 
where  the  waxen  blossoms  of  lime, 
lemon,  and  orange  lie  like  drifted 
snow  upon  the  trees. 

Soon  the  last  pearly  petal  will  fall, 
and  spring  will  have  merged  into 
summer.  Then  there  comes  a  day 
when  the  shaded  side  of  the  street 
is  no  longer  cool;  when  the  icy 
draught  at  the  "spa"  affords  but 
temporary  relief,  and  one  sighs  for 
the  salt  tonic  of  ocean  breezes,  and 
the  sound  of  waves  breaking  on  the 
beach.  The  human  tide  sets  seaward; 
in  a  week  the  town  will  empty  itself 
upon  the  beaches  of  Santa  Monica, 
Coronado,  Redondo,  Monterey,  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

Santa  Monica!  What  memories 
the  name  invokes! 

Once  again  we  roam  the  level 
beach  that  trends,  horseshoe-wise, 
about  the  restless  waters  of  her  bay. 
The  sunshine  turns  the  sparkling 
waters  to  liquid  gold,  save  where  the 
curve  of  an  in  rolling  wave  foams 
snow  white,  above  palest  green. 
Overhead  seagulls  wheel  and  dip, 
their  harsh  cries  mocking  the  boom! 
boom!  of  the  crashing  waves;  and 
through  it  all  there  sounds  a  minor 
chord — the  voices  of  little  children  at 
play.  The  whole  place  swarms  with 
them,  and  a  "  destiny  that  shapes  our 
ends "  seems  to  watch  over  them 
and  miraculously  preserve  them 
from  a  watery  grave. 

The  brown  faced  urchins,  sprawl- 
ing in  the  sand,  are  not  the  only  fre- 
quenters of  Santa  Monica's  beach. 
The  gay  sun  umbrellas  that  dot  the 
sands  are  legion,  and  every  umbrella 
shelters   at  least  two — but  seldom 


ey  Connor. 

more.  Ah,  these  summer  sweethearts 
— how  we  love  them!  Where  is  the 
world  weary  campaigner  who  does 
not  feel  youth  renewed  at  sight  of 
their  happiness  ? 

In  the  commodious  hotel  that 
crowns  the  bluff,  facing  the  sea, 
there  is  much  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
for  tonight  the  season  is  to  be  form  - 
ally  opened  with  a  grand  ball. 
Chinese  lanterns,  many  colored, 
swing  in  the  wide  corridors;  stately 
palms  and  dainty  ferns  are  massed 
in  every  nook.  Presently  the  mist 
wraiths  float  in  from  the  sea,  put- 
ting out  the  wan  light  of  the  stars. 
In  a  moment  the  great  building  is 
transformed.  The  swinging,  sway- 
ing lanterns  are  lighted,  through  the 
open  windows  come  the  spirited 
strains  of  the  latest  waltz,  and  our 
summer  sweethearts  have  found 
Paradise. 

Coronado  is  preeminently  the  re- 
sort of  the  newly  wedded.  They 
lurk  in  the  corridors,  haunt  the 
shrubberies,  and  monopolize  the 
coziest  chairs  on  the  .piazzas.  For 
them  the  hotel  employees  reserve 
their  most  particular  attentions  and 
the  best  seats  in  the  dining  hall. 

Aside  from  this  trifling  drawback, 
Coronado  is  a  most  delightful  resort, 
where  one  may  dream  away  the  sum- 
mer hours,  nor  wish  for  pleasanter 
surroundings.    Do  you  long  for  a 
"  dip "  in  the  foaming  surf?  The 
beach  is  smooth  as  asphalt  beneath 
the  feet,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
water  is  such,  the  year  around,  that 
a  surf  bath  in  mid  winter  is  not  only 
a  possibility  but  a  delight.    In  the 
sheltered  bay  of  San  Diego,  pleasure 
crafts,  beauty  freighted,  flit  hither 
and  thither,  their  white  sails  gleam- 
ing like  silver  in  the  sunlight. 

Other   Californian    resorts  fre- 
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quented  by  the  fashionable  are  Re- 
dondo  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  very 
latest  wrinkle  in  bathing  "  togs  "  is 
sure  to  make  its  appearance  at  one 
or  the  other  of  these  places,  long  be- 
fore it  becomes  the  common  prop- 
erly of  the  pretty  mermaids  at  rival 
beaches. 

The  very  latest  wrinkle  does  not, 


the  spot  where  she  stood  a  moment 
before. 

Now  she  reappears,  her  scarlet 
capped  head  a  mere  speck  amid  the 
boiling  waters,  as  she  breasts  the  bil- 
lows with  vigorous  strokes.  Pres- 
ently she  will  tire  of  the  waves'  rude 
bufferings  and  will  emerge,  limp  and 
bedraggled,  but  with  a  deeper  tinge 
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as  a  rule,  venture  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  water,  choosing  rather 
to  pose  picturesquely  on  the  sands, 
to  the  utter  distraction  of  stern  eyed 
chaperones  and  susceptible  mascu- 
lines alike — though  with  a  difference 
in  the  causes  of  their  emotions. 

There  are  two  ways  of  going  about 
surf  bathing,  one  of  which  has  just 
been  described;  another  and  an  equal- 
ly effective  way  is  adopted  by  the  girl 
who  "simply  adores  athletics."  and 
who  can  float,  dive,  and  swim  like  a 
water  sprite.  There  is  no  nonsense 
about  her.  Attired  in  a  trim,  dark 
hued  jersey  suit  that  reaches  to  her 
shapely  knee,  in  no  way  impeding 
the  free  action  of  her  limbs,  she  ad- 
vances calmly  to  meet  the  warring 
waters.  A  great,  green  wave  leaps 
upon  her;  there  is  a  flash  of  scarlet 
stockings,  and  the  waters  surge  over 


of  rose  on  her  cheek,  and  a  brighter 
sparkle  in  her  eye. 

One  who  braves  the  discomforts  of 
a  rough  passage  in  the  tiny  steamers 
that  ply  between  San  Pedro  and  the 
island  of  Santa  Catalina  will  be  amply 
repaid.  The  island  is  the  rendezvous 
of  jolly  camping  parties,  and  is  the 
more  delightful  that  Dame  Fashion 
has  not,  as  yet,  set  her  seal  of  ap- 
proval upon  it. 

Here  one  may  wenr  old  clothes, 
and  be  primitively  hilarious  and  un- 
disguised ly  happy.  Here  the  noblest 
fish  that  ever  delighted  the  heart  of 
fisherman  may  be  lured  to  the  hook, 
ere  the  rising  sun  has  dispelled  the 
mists  that  shroud  the  hilltops.  Here, 
too,  are  mountain  peaks  to  be  climbed, 
and  canyons,  hundreds  of  feet  in 
depth,  to  be  explored. 

Farther  inland  the  shv  mountain 
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sheep  spring  from  rock  to  rock,  ami 
the  crack  of  the  hunter's  rifle  is 
heard  at  intervals.  Now  and  then 
you  come  upon  an  enthusiast,  ham- 
mer in  hand,  his  pockets  bulging 
with  rare  specimens — for  Catalina  is 
a  veritable  treasure  mine  to  the  ge- 
ologist. 

A  rarely  picturesque  little  island  it 
is,  with  its  wooded  peaks,  its  shadow 


before  the  doorway  of  the  Golden 
(iate.  Their  rocks  are  beloved  of 
sea  lions  and  dreaded  of  mariners. 

A  modern  wonderland  is  Del 
Monte,  looking  down  from  its 
wooded  height  upon  the  bay  of 
Monterey. 

Picture  a  stately  architectural  pile, 
surrounded  by  acres  of  shaven  lawn, 
the  green  expanse  of  which  is  broken, 
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haunted  canyons,  watered  by  trick- 
ling streams  that  drip  over  moss  clad 
bowlders,  and  its  pretty,  sheltered 
bay.  But  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  smart  summer  cottages  will 
take  the  place  of  the  white  tents  on 
the  hillside  :  when  the  echoing  can- 
yons will  be  despoiled  of  their  dainty 
ferns  and  clinging  vines,  and  the 
harbor's  placid  waters  will  be  ruffled 
by  incoming  steamers,  bearing 
crowds  of  fashionable  pleasure 
seekers  to  break  the  quiet  of  this 
peaceful  spot.  Then  the  greatest 
charm  of  Santa  Catalina  will  have 
departed. 

Another  outpost  of  the  long  Cali- 
fornia coast,  four  hundred  miles 
northward  from  Santa  Catalina,  is 
the  Farallone  group  of  islets,  whose 
rugged  pinnacles  rise  like  sentinels 


here  and  there,  by  rare  mosaics  of 
brilliant  hued  blossoms.  Scattered 
about  the  grounds  are  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  liveoak,  that  giant 
of  the  forest,  beneath  whose  wide 
spread  branches  twilight  crimes  at 
noontide.  Winding  in  and  out 
among  broad  leaved  tropical  plants 
and  flowering  shrubs,  are  beaten 
paths  that  suggest  straying  lovers. 
Through  the  graceful,  drooping 
branches  of  a  willow  thicket  one 
catchesa  glimpse  of  a  miniature  hike, 
its  shallow  waters  dimpling  in  the 
sunlight. 

A  picturesque  feature  of  this  pop- 
ular resort  is  the  eighteen  mile  drive, 
hewn  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
pine  forest.  The  visitor  must  go 
down  through  the  little  Spanish 
town  of  Monterey,  and  there,  leaving 
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the  main  road,  follow  the  coast  for  a 
distance.  The  drive  approaches  peril- 
ously near  the  verge  of  the  cliffs,  in 
places,  and,  looking  down,  one  can 
see  the  breakers  dashing  on  the 
rocks  below.  A  turn  of  the  road, 
and  you  enter  a  forest  as  wild  as 
though  the  woodman's  axe  had  never 
profaned  its  solitudes. 

Again  the  road  turns,  and  from  a 
narrow  shelf,  a  mere  foothold,  you 
gaze  into  a  canyon,  from  the  depths 
of  which  the  redwood  rears  its  lofty 
column.  Further  on,  the  road  is 
shut  in  by  steep  hills — walls  of  green. 


mantled  as  they  are  in  shrubby 
growths  and  creeping  vines.  The 
hills  passed,  you  come  upon  a  forest 
of  oaks,  phantom-like  in  their  swath- 
ings  of  gray  moss,  that  hang  in  fan- 
tastic streamers  from  every  twig. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
the  road  has  ascended  gradually,  and 
now  a  backward  glance  reveals  the 
bay,  shining  far  below,  and  the  pine 
clad  slope  intervening.  Below  the 
forest  line,  the  sunlight  warm  upon 
its  terraced  lawns  and  tropical  gar- 
dens, lies  Del  Monte,  the  crown 
jewel  in  California's  diadem. 


AN  APRIL  TEAR. 


A  SINGLE  tear  was  all  !  One  burning  tear 
Upwelling  slowly,  bright  and  crystal  clear, 

From  those  dark,  mystic  deeps  where  sunbeams  hide  ! 

To  tremble  for  an  instant,  then  to  glide 
Adown  the  cheek  it  seemed  so  loatb  to  sear  : 
As  I.  to  kiss  the  tear  away,  drew  near 

Out  danced  the  sunbeams,  sweeping  clouds  aside. 

And.  as  each  other  to  outgleam  they  vied. 
The  tear  a  sparkling  dewdrop.  and  the  dear 

Soft  check  its  prisoning  rosclcaf.  did  appear. 

fin/son  Newtimn  Smith. 
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By  Carter  //.  ILpburn. 

A GREAT  room  in  one  of  the  as  large  as  that  of  many  a  small  city, 

huge  office  buildings  in  Chic-  and  where  seventy  millions  of  dollars 

ago — a  maze  of  wire  cages  and  desks,  change  hands  in  a  twelvemonth — 

where  a  hundred  men  bend  over  their  such  are  the  congenial  surroundings 
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work  with  the  absorbed  energy  of  a  amid  which  Philip  Armour  lives  and 

desperate  race  with  time,  where  tele-  moves  and  has  his  being.    At  sixty 

graph  instruments  click,  typewriters  this  marvelous  specimen  of  Ameri- 

rattle,  and  telephone  bells  jangle  ;  can  energy  is  the  busiest  soldier  in 

a  room  where  comes  and  goes  a  mail  the  army  he  commands.    "You  can 
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always  «tell  when  the  'old  man'  is 
here,"  an  appreciative  but  somewhat 
irreverent  employee  said  of  him  the 
other  day,  "even  though  your  desk 
is  where  you  can't  see  him.  He  puts 
a  zip  and  electricity  into  the  air. 
Everybody  feels  it  and  everybody 
hustles." 

A  volume  might  be  written  that 
would  not  characterize  the  man  as 
graphically  as  this  sadly  "  slangy  " 
depiction  of  his  dominating  person- 
ality.   Though  he  is  one  of  the  rich 
men  of  the  world,  Mr.  Armour  keeps 
his  hand  close  as  ever  upon  the 
throttle  of  the  vast  machine  he  has 
built  up.  He  has  never  lost  the  habit, 
learned  when  he  was  a  farmer's  lad 
in  Oneida  County,  of  getting  up  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Two 
hours  later — except  on  such  rare  oc- 
casions as  his  flying  trips  to  Europe 
— he  is  at  his  desk,  where  he  toils 
till  late  in  the  afternoon.    He  works 
like  a  steam  engine — like  a  fifty 
horse  power  steam  engine — and  en- 
joys it.    Of  the  immense  amount  he 
has  accomplished  in  his  busy  life  the 
industry  of  which  he  is  the  head,  with 
its  eight  thousand  employees  in  Chi- 
cago,   its   great    establishment  in 
Kansas  City,  and  its  branches  and 
agencies  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
is  the  tangible  and  speaking  evidence. 
Solid  work,  sheer  energy,  have  done 
it.    Mr.  Armour's  two  sons — Ogden 
and  Philip,  Junior,  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  scientific  school  at  Yale, 
work  just  as  steadily  as  he  does.  If 
in  the  wide  world  there  is  a  spot 
where  life  is  not  a  dream,  where  the 
alleged  pleasures  of  idleness  are  un- 
known, and  where  lotus  eating  is 
utterly  discountenanced,  that  spot  is 
the  business  domain  of  Messrs.  Ar- 
mour &  Company. 

Mr.  Armour  is  a  Chicago  man  to 
the  backbone,  a  typical  representa- 
tive of  the  qualities,  the  methods, 
and  the  ideas  that  have  made  the 
young  Western  metropolis  what  it 
is.  But  his  start  in  life  was  made  as 
an  overland  emigrant  to  California 
in  the  days  of  the  gold  fever.  He 
was  nineteen  then,  and  his  ambi- 
tion was  to  secure  enough  of  the 
precious  metal  to  buy  a  farm  in  his 


native  Oneida.  In  the  first  part  of 
his  plan  he  succeeded  ;  but  when  he 
went  home  with  the  money  he  had 
saved  in  California  he  found  that  his 
glimpse  of  the  great  world  had  ren- 
dered him  dissatisfied  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  bucolic  existence. 

He  went  to  Milwaukee  and  joined 
a  brother  in  law,  who  was  in  the 
produce  commission  business  there. 
Then  John  Plankinton,  a  pioneer  in 
the  packing  industry,  took  him  into 
partnership,  and  about  1870  he  moved 
to  Chicago,  to  take  charge  of  the 
firm's  branch  in  that  city.  Since  Mr. 
Plankinton's  death  some  years  ago 
Mr.  Armour  has  been  the  chief  owner 
as  well  as  the  active  manager  of  the 
concern.  In  alliance  with  it  are 
the  Armour  Packing  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  and  H.  O.  Armour  & 
Company,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Armour's  parents  came  to 
western  New  York  from  Connecti- 
cut ;  his  ancestors,  generations  ago, 
came  to  Connecticut  from  Scotland. 
An  inheritance  of  the  sturdy  cohe- 
siveness  that  made  the  Scottish  clans 
a  proverbial  type  of  loyalty  to  the 
ties  of  blood  may  perhaps  be  traced 
in  the  quality  of  "  sticking  together  " 
that  is  strong  in  the  family.  The 
brothers  have  notably  realized  the 
truth  of  the  maxim  that  in  union 
there  is  strength.  The  Armour  busi- 
ness is  a  family  concern  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  term.  At  Chicago  Mr. 
George  H.  Webster  is  the  only  part- 
ner in  addition  to  Philip  D.  Armour 
and  his  two  sons.  His  brother  Her- 
man is  at  the  head  of  the  New  York 
house,  while  at  Kansas  City  five 
Armours  form  the  firm.  Simeon 
Armour,  an  elder  brother,  is  in  con- 
trol, and  his  partners  are  Philip, 
Herman,  and  two  sons.  Andrew 
Watson  Armour,  who  was  the  last  of 
the  brothers  to  leave  the  old  home- 
stead, went  to  Kansas  City  in  1879  to 
take  charge  of  the  Armour  Brothers 
Banking  Company  there. 

A  fifth  brother,  Joseph  Armour, 
was  with  the  Chicago  house.  At  his 
death  he  left  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mis- 
sion among  the  city's  poor  ;  and  this 
endowment  his  brother  Philip  has 
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expanded  into  the  great  Armour  In- 
stitute, of  which  mention  was  made 
in  the  February  number  of  Munsey's 
Magazine,  and  which  represents  an 
investment  of  some  two  million  dol- 
lars. Its  central  feature  is  that  most 
practical  form  of  charity,  a  train- 
ing school ;  but  the  mission  is  kept 
up,  and  of  this  Mr.  Armour  is  said  to 
have  characteristically  declared  that 
"  its  religion  will  be  sixteen  ounces 
to  the  pound,  but  undenominational, 
and  it  makes  no  difference  to  me 
whether  its  converts  are  baptized  in 
a  soup  bowl,  a  font,  or  the  river." 

Parallel  with  this  utterance  may 
be  set  another  story  told  of  him  in 
Chicago,  which,  if  not  true,  is  at 
least  well  invented.  A  clergyman 
who  held  very  strict  doctrinal  views 
once  asked  him  for  a  hundred  dol- 
lars to  help  a  penniless  widow.  The 
money  was  given,  but  on  the  next 
day  the  clergyman  brought  it  back, 
saying  that  he  could  not  conscien- 
tiously use  it,  as  he  had  found  that 
the  woman  was  irreligious.  There- 
upon, says  the  story,  Mr.  Armour 
turned  upon  him  with  the  full  force  of 
his  energetic  wrath,  emphatically  de- 
nounced him  as  unfit  to  be  a  teacher 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  ordered 


him  out  of  the  office.  Then  he  him- 
self sallied  forth,  found  the  woman, 
and  effectually  relieved  her  distress. 

That  such  applications  should 
come  to  him,  and  should  be  gener- 
ously met,  is  no  extraordinary  in- 
cident of  Mr.  Armour's  busiest  day. 
Few  men  of  millions  are  so  acces- 
sible as  he.  He  employs  no  body- 
guard, shelters  himself  behind  no 
barrier.  He  seems  to  have  the  rare 
faculty  of  receiving  a  stream  of  vis- 
itors without  interruption  to  the 
business  he  has  in  hand.  He  had 
long  been  urged  to  take  defensive 
measures  against  unwelcome  intru- 
sion, when  finally,  a  few  months 
ago,  he  consented  to  partition  off  a 
private  office  in  a  corner  of  his  busy 
domain.  The  private  office  was  built, 
but  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Armour  has 
seldom  been  inside  it.  Seclusion 
does  not  suit  him.  He  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  truly  American  democracy. 
He  prefers  to  station  himself  at 
his  plain,  flat  topped  desk  in  the 
midst  of  the  other  plain,  flat  topped 
desks,  with  the  atmosphere  of  work 
all  around  him,  and  at  the  very  nerve 
center,  as  it  were,  of  the  great  com- 
mercial organism  of  which  he  is  the 
head  and  front. 


WHITE  VIOLETS. 

At  the  German  we  went  to  just  before  Lent 

She  was  sweet — she  was  very  entrancing; 
And  a  bunch  of  white  violets  to  her  I  sent. 

Which  she  wore  ;  and  I  noted  while  dancing 
A  single  white  flower  fell  out  on  the  floor 

And  she  stopped  then.  and.  prettily  blushing. 
Regained  that  one  bud— though  she  had  many  more, 

Yet  she  saved  that  one  bud  from  the  crushing. 

At  church  now  on  Easter,  she  has  the  next  aisle 

And  a  new  Easter  bonnet  is  wearing  ; 
I  catch  for  a  moment  a  look,  a  sweet  smile, 

And  my  love  is  no  longer  despairing. 
The  lights  of  the  chancel  have  bright  saving  grace, 

And  the  whole  world  is  (air— how  I  love  it ! 
The  bonnet,  beneath  which  I  see  her  sweet  face, 

Has  a  bunch  of  white  violets  above  it ! 

Flavel  Scott  Mines. 
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By  Frank  A.  Munsey, 

Author  of  "A  Tragedy  of  Errore,"  "On  the  Field  of  Honor,"  etc. 


XI. 

MARION  sat  at  her  writing  desk, 
deep  in  thought.  A  picture 
of  Derringforth  stood  before  her, 
and  beside  it  lay  an  open  letter  from 
him.  She  took  up  her  pen  to  answer 
it,  but  there  was  irresolution  in  the 
act.  The  pen  dropped  from  her 
fingers,  and  her  head  drooped 
upon  her  hands.  The  letter  had 
brought  her  face  to  face  with  a 
doubt  that  had  haunted  her  of  late, 
but  which  she  had  shrunk  from 
considering  seriously.  She  had 
drifted  towards  it  day  by  day,  hoping 
in  that  indefinite,  vague  way  that 
women  more  than  men  are  wont  to 
hope,  that  some  way,  somehow  the 
question  would  be  solved  for  her. 

She  had  had  a  year  of  social  life 
since  the  day  she  pleaded  with  her 
mother  for  permission  to  become  en- 
gaged to  Derringforth.  Then  she 
saw  nothing  attractive  in  society, 
and  prayed  for  the  quiet  little  home 
of  her  dreams,  with  music  and  books 
and  the  man  she  loved.  Now  the 
gay  world  throbbed  with  a  thousand 
pulsations  that  fascinated  her.  Her 
point  of  view  had  shifted.  Then  she 
was  the  debutante,  uncertain  of  her- 
self, looking  upon  social  life  as  one 
sees  a  play.  Now  she  was  a  part  of 
that  life,  with  confidence  and  an  en- 
thusiasm that  was  irresistible. 

We  are  too  apt  to  condemn  that 
of  which  we  know  little  or  nothing. 
There  are  few  strictures  one  hears 
more  frequently  than  those  on  the 
society  of  which  the  speaker's  knowl- 
edge is  extremely  limited.  There  is 
a  tendency  to  rail  at  that  which  is 
beyond  us.  Every  phase  of  life  has 
its  pleasures,  and  doubtless  those 
who  speak  most  severely  of  the  inner 

•  This  story  began  in  the  March 


circle  of  society  would  gladly  enter 
it,  and  once  in,  would  blush  at  the 
thought  of  their  previous  narrowness. 
With  Marion  it  wasn't  that  she 
couldn't  enter  it,  but  rather  that  she 
didn't  desire  to.  As  she  saw  it  then 
it  was  unattractive,  insincere— a 
butterfly  life  at  best.  Her  thoughts 
had  set  in  a  different  direction. 

But  human  nature  is  malleable.  A 
twelvemonth  in  the  social  world, 
and  she  liked  it.  The  air  was  ex- 
hilarating and  delightful.  The  peo- 
ple were  charming  and  there  was  ever 
a  kaleidoscopic  variety  of  entertain- 
ments that  precluded  the  presence  of 
a  dull  minute.  There  was  a  mild  in- 
toxication about  this  that  lifted  her 
above  the  level  of  the  old  days. 

Her  enjoyment  then  was  one  of 
contentment.  Now  it  was  one  of  ex- 
citement. Some  one  was  always 
planning  and  doing  something  for  her 
happiness,  and  she  exerted  herself  to 

five  happiness  in  return.  It  was  a 
igh  pressure  life,  in  which  friction 
was  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
hours  flew  by  unnoticed  save  for  the- 
sweet  scented  memories  that  warmed! 
her  heart  to  quicker  action — memor- 
ies of  the  ball  room,  of  social  tri- 
umphs, of  coaching  trips,  of  riding 
and  yachting,  of  tobogganing  and  the 
music  of  the  sleigh  bells,  of  the  operat 
and  dinners  and  receptions,  of  the 
attention  she  had  received,  the  flow- 
ers that  had  been  showered  upon  her, 
and  the  love  she  had  inspired — not 
maliciously,  merely  incidentally, 
yet  she  was  not  dull  to  the  pleasures 
it  had  brought  her.  Hers  was  the 
heart  of  a  woman,  susceptible  to- 
stimulant  so  delicious — a  stimulant,, 
by  the  way,  that  is  as  insidious  in  its, 
effect  as  the  opium  drug. 
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*  She  loved  Derringforth  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  thought  had  never 
occurred  to  her  that  she  could  love 
any  one  else.  But  was  she  quite 
ready  to  give  up  the  pleasures  of 
society  yet  ?  She  knew  what  it  meant 
to  be  engaged — what  it  had  meant  to 
other  girls. 

"  I  couldn't  go  out  without  Phil," 
she  meditated.  M  Even  if  I  could 
there  would  be  no  pleasure  for 
me.  The  devotion  that  is  paid 
me  now  would  vanish  like  magic 
and  I  should  find  myself  suddenly 
grown  frightfully  uninteresting. 
There  are  so  many  good  times  I 
could  have  this  winter,"  she  con- 
tinued with  downcast  eyes.  "  The 
season  is  only  fairly  begun,  and  it 
was  never  so  gay — everybody  says 
so — and  my  engagements  run  away 
ahead." 

She  took  up  Derringforth's  letter 
and  read  it  over  again. 

"  I  hope  you  can  give  me  next 
Thursday  evening,"  he  wrote — "  the 
evening  that  will  be  the  anniversary 
of  that  one  on  which  I  asked  you  to 
be  my  wife.  The  year  we  were  asked 
to  wait  will  have  passed.  I  know 
you  are  very  busy  socially,  but  the 
matter  for  us  to  consider  means  far 
more  to  you  and  me  than  an  even- 
ing's pleasure,  be  it  ever  so  full." 

44  I  wish  he  hadn't  added  this  last 
sentence,"  Marion  said  to  herself  al- 
most petulantly.  "  It  sounds  as  if  he 
thinks  I  care  more  for  a  good  time 
than  for  him  and  his  happiness.  He 
knows  that  that  is  not  so.  I'm  sure 
I  care  for  him  as  much  as  ever. 
Simply  because  I  want  to  enjoy  a 
few  more  months  of  girl  life  doesn't 
prove  that  I  love  Phil  any  the  less. 
I'm  sure  it  doesn't.  If  it  were  neces- 
sary I  would  give  up  everything  for 
him,  and  very  gladly,  but  as  mama 
says,  there  is  no  good  reason  for 
rushing  into  the  cares  of  married 
life.  A  year  ago  I  couldn't  think  she 
was  right,  but  I  am  older  now  and 
have  had  a  chance  to  see  something 
of  the  world.  Yes,  mama  was  right 
— think  of  what  I  should  have  missed 
if  I  had  become  engaged  then,  and 
— suppose  I  were  to  become  en- 
gaged now!"    Marion  spoke  these 


last  words  with  a  little  shudder,  and 
in  desperation  got  up  from  her  desk 
and  went  to  the  window  and  looked 
out  into  the  street. 

A  cold  east  wind  was  blowing,  and 
presently  stray  snow  flakes  began 
falling.  A  beggar  rang  the  basement 
bell  of  the  house  opposite.  He  was 
thinly  and  shabbily  dressed,  and  was 
white  with  age.  His  hands  were 
thrust  deep  into  his  trousers  pockets 
to  keep  them  from  freezing.  He 
came  away  from  the  rich  man's  door 
with  a  piece  of  dry  bread,  which  he 
began  eating.  Marion  saw  his  face 
as  he  gained  the  sidewalk.  It  was 
pinched  and  blue,  but  withal  showed 
lines  of  refinement.  Her  heart  ached 
for  him  as  he  toddled  along  the 
street,  facing  the  cold,  piercing, 
wintry  wind,  now  filled  with  falling 
snow  flakes,  and  gnawing  at  the 
bread  as  he  went. 

"  It  is  cruel,"  she  cried,  "to  let  a 
human  being  suffer  in  this  way — 
turning  him  off  with  a  crust  of  cold 
bread  on  a  bitter  day  like  this;  "  and 
she  flew  down  stairs  and  sent  the 
butler  after  the  old  man. 

Marion  met  him  at  the  basement 
door  and  asked  him  into  the  kitchen, 
where  a  hot  fire  was  burning  in  the 
great  range. 

"  You  are  very  kind,  young  lady, 
to  send  for  me,"  said  the  beggar, 
still  shivering  from  the  cold  that 
chilled  him  to  the  bone. 

"  I  saw  you  from  my  warm  room," 
answered  Marion,  her  sympathy 
stirred  by  the  old  man's  pathetic  ap- 
pearance", "  and  pitied  you — you  are 
hungry  and  cold." 

Her  kind  words  and  soft,  sweet 
voice  were  too  much  for  him.  He 
had  struggled  to  keep  back  the  tears, 
but  now  they  stole  down  his  hollow 
cheeks.  He  brushed  them  away  with 
the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  and  said,  speak- 
ing as  one  who  had  known  something 
of  refinement,  M  I  must  ask  you  to 
excuse  me.  This  is  all  so  unex- 
pected. I  am  not  accustomed  to 
such  kindness,  but  I  am  grateful  to 
you,  young  lady,  very  grateful." 

The  butler  took  him  away  for  a 
little  quiet  gymnastics  with  hot  water 
and  soap.    Meanwhile  Marion  had  a 
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hot  meal  prepared,  which  consisted 
of  a  sirloin  steak,  hashed  potatoes 
browned,  dry  toast,  and  coffee  with 
cream.  This  was  the  beggar's  break- 
fast, and  Marion  served  it  with  her 
own  hands.  Never  man  ate  with 
greater  relish  or  the  expression  of 
more  sincere  thanks.  Every  look 
and  act  showed  gratitude,  and  Mari- 
on learned  something  of  that  finest 
sense  of  happiness — the  happiness 
that  comes  from  helping  others. 

With  a  heart  glowing  with  warmth 
she  went  back  to  her  desk  and  again 
took  up  her  pen  to  answer  Derring- 
forth's  note.  Her  irresolution  was 
gone. 

"  I  am  glad  you  want  me  to  save 
Thursday  evening  for  you,"  she  be- 
gan. "It  shall  be  yours,  and  yours 
only.  I  shall  be  at  home  to  no  one 
else.  I  know  I  am  very  busy,  as  you 
say,  but  it  is  not  such  a  hardship  for 
me  to  give  up  an  evening  to  you, 
Phil,  though  I  should  miss  the  great- 
est event  of  the  season.  Come  in 
early,  as  you  used  to.  You  shouldn't 
be  ceremonious  with  me — we  never 
were  ceremonious  with  each  other, 
you  know,  and  it  doesn't  befit  us." 

She  ran  her  eye  over  the  note  when 
it  was  finished.  "There,  that  is  more 
as  I  should  talk  to  Phil,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  Poor  dear  Phil  !  "  and 
she  caught  up  the  photograph  before 
her  and  kissed  it  with  girlish  impul- 
siveness. 

At  four  o'clock  Marion  began  a 
round  of  receptions.  She  took  with 
her  a  subscription  paper  and  impor- 
tuned her  men  friends  in  behalf  of 
the  beggar  she  had  fed.  Her  father's 
name  headed  the  list,  with  fifty  dol- 
lars opposite  it.  Whether  skirting 
along  on  the  edge  of  disaster  or 
hoarding  millions  with  the  greed  of 
a  miser,  it  mattered  not  a  whit, 
none  dared  refuse  her.  She  told  the 
story  of  the  morning,  how  she  had 
seen  the  old  man  begging  a  morsel 
of  bread  and  shivering  from  the  cold 
wind  ;  told  of  her  sending  for  him, 
and  of  his  gratitude,  told  of  the  mis- 
fortune that  had  brought  him  to  beg- 
gary—a man  who  had  known  the 
comforts  of  home  and  the  refining 
and  sustaining  influence  of  a  wife. 


Some  there  were  who  feigned  skep- 
ticism and  attempted  to  force  the 
laugh  upon  her,  saying  that  she  had 
been  cleverly  taken  in.  But  this 
was  a  ruse  that  fell  short,  and  all 
who  had  thus  sought  to  protect  their 
gold,  made  quick  to  recover  the 
ground  they  had  lost.  This  bit  of 
strategy,  this  vile  pretense,  is  the 
shield  behind  which  all  meanness 
seeks  shelter ;  it  is  the  resort  of  the 
hypocrite  and  the  miser,  the  subter- 
fuge of  him  whose  miserable  soul 
knows  not  the  throb  of  a  kindly  im- 
pulse. 

Honest  poverty  starves  and  is 
trampled  under  foot  before  the  eyes 
of  such  men,  and  never  a  twinge  of 
conscience  ruffles  the  surface  of  their 
cold  blood.  It  is  only  when  forced, 
in  self  defense,  in  sustaining  pride  or 
place,  that  their  purse  strings  un- 
loose to  charity.  It  was  pressure 
such  as  this  that  drew  from  these 
flinty  hearts  subscriptions  to  Mari- 
on's paper.  Cornered  beyond  es- 
cape, they  signed  their  names  with 
excess  of  pleasure — a  bad  counterfeit 
of  the  feeling  of  the  generous  giver 
— cursing  inwardly,  meanwhile,  the 
beggar  and  the  fair  hand  that  had 
filched  their  dollars  from  them. 

Van  Stump  was  one  of  these,  and 
curiously  enough  at  the  mention  of 
the  old  man's  name  he  was  a  good 
deal  startled.  Marion  saw  this,  and 
noted  the  sudden  paleness  *f  his 
face. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Van  Stump,"  she  said 
in  a  tone  of  deep  surprise,  "  you 
don't  know  him  ?  " 

"  Know  him — I  know  this  beggar  ?" 
answered  Van  Stump.  "Well,  well, 
this  is  good!"  and  he  laughed  a 
forced  sort  of  laugh. 

"  I  was  mistaken,  I  am  sure — you 
will  pardon  me,  I  know,"  replied 
Marion. 

"Certainly,"  said  Van  Stump, 
"and  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
laughing  at  your  question — the  idea 
struck  me  as  so  odd,  you  know.  But 
to  be  serious,  now,  how  much  money 
do  you  wish  to  raise — a  competency 
for  the  old  fellow  to  retire  on  ?" 

"  You  shouldn't  banter  in  that  way, 
Mr.  Van  Stump.    I  am  interested  in 
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this  little  bit  of  charity,  and  hope  you 
will  want  to  help  me." 

"  Certainly  I  will  help  you.  but  you 
have  not  answered  my  question  as  to 
the  amount  you  hope  to  raise  for  this 
deserving  charity." 

There  was  a  stress  on  the  words 
*4  deserving  charity"  that  nettled 
Marion.  She  knew,  with  all  his 
seeming  generosity,  he  was  throwing 
cold  water  on  her  kindly  motives. 
But  she  wanted  his  subscription,  and 
as  between  him  and  a  dozen  others 
there  was  little  choice,  she  felt,  so 
far  as  any  spontaneity  of  desire  to  do 
good  went. 

"  You  see  how  hard  it  is  for  a  wo- 
man to  keep  two  ideas  in  her  head  at 
one  time,"  she  laughed  lightly.  44 1 
fixed  upon  your  attempt  to  banter 
me,  and  forgot  all  about  the  money 
question,  when  after  all  that  is  really 
the  thing  I  am  talking  about.  And 
mow  to  proceed." 

"Seriously?"  interposed  Van 
Stump. 

"  You  must  not  interrupt  me — if 
you  do  I  shall  not  give  you  the  privi- 
lege of  signing  this  paper.  Now  will 
you  let  me  go  on  ?  " 

"  I  am  all  attention." 

44  Very  well,  you  shall  have  youran- 
swernow.  The  sum  I  have  undertaken 
to  raise  is  only  three  hundred  dollars, 
and  I  have  a  good  part  of  it  already. 
This  amount  will  enable  me  to  get 
the  old  man  into  the  Chapin  Home 
for  the  Aged  and  Infirm,  and  once  in 
there  there  will  be  no  further  ex- 
pense. He  will  be  well  taken  care  of, 
clothed  and  fed.  Now  isn't  this  a 
charity  worth  while?" 

**  Most  excellent,"  answered  Van 
Stump.  u  In  fact  it  strikes  me  that 
something  of  the  sort  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  every  man  too  lazy  to 
work." 

44 1  think  you  can  say  the  most  sar- 
castic things,  Mr.  Van  Stump.  I 
shall  be  afraid  of  you  if  you  go  on 
much  longer  in  this  way." 

44 1  certainly  could  not  permit  that, 
Miss  Kingsley.  Hut  you  see  it  strikes 
me  as  so  unaccountably  odd  to  see 
you  taking  such  an  interest  in  this 
old  beggar.  Why  in  this  one  more 
than  others,  and  why  not  give  up  all 


your  time  to  beggars  ? — you  are  such 
a  charming  little — shall  I  say  it? — 
beggar  yourself.  No  one  could  re- 
sist your  appeals." 

"  How  you  do  like  to  tease!  But  I 
shall  not  allow  you  to  tease  me.  The 
reason  1  feel  a  special  interest  in  this 
old  man  is  that  his  case  is  peculiarly 
pathetic." 

44 1  suppose  every  beggar  thinks 
his  case  is  peculiarly  pathetic,"  re- 
plied Van  Stump. 

His  sarcasm  began  to  be  a  little 
irritating  to  Marion,  and  casting  a 
quick  glance  at  him,  she  said: 

44  When  one  gets  to  a  point  where 
he  has  no  faith  in  any  one  or  any- 
thing, I  pity  him.  As  for  myself,  I 
do  not  doubt  this  old  man's  story. 
There  are  sharks  in  this  world  be- 
sides those  of  the  sea.  It  was  one  of 
these  that  brought  him  to  be  a 
beggar." 

Van  Stump  winced — merely  per- 
ceptibly— and  with  wonderful  cool- 
ness laughed  as  if  much  amused  at 
Marion's  earnestness.  But  he  had 
had  quite  enough,  and  lest  he  might 
say  something  he  would  regret,  or  in 
some  way  show  feeling  that  would 
arouse  her  suspicions,  he  deemed  it 
wise  to  cut  short  the  conversation, 
which  he  did  by  putting  his  name 
down  on  her  paper  for  a  liberal  sub- 
scription. 

"  You  are  very  generous,"  said 
Marion,  delighted  at  the  amount  he 
had  given.  44  I  thank  you  so  much — 
just  think,  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  already — isn't  it  sweet 
of  evervbodv  to  help  me  so  wil- 
lingly ? " 

A  few  more  subscriptions  were  ob- 
tained before  Marion  returned  home, 
and  the  sum  then  lacking  to  make 
up  the  three  hundred  dollars  she 
herself  subscribed. 

44  This  world  isn't  so  large  after 
all,"  muttered  Van  Stump,  when 
Marion  had  left  him.  44  Old  Hammers- 
ly  turned  up  at  the  Kingsleys',"  he 
went  on,  his  brow  darkening,  "and  of 
all  things  that  that  girl  should  take 
him  into  the  house  and  listen  to  his 
woes  and  then  come  to  me  to  help 
him — to  me,  of  all  men.  There  is  a 
fatality  in  it,  upon  my  head,  I  be- 
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lieve  there  is.  Well,  may  the  money 
do  the  old  beggar  good — I  can  afford 
him  this  much  as  an  item  of  interest 
— the  principal  he  will  not  be  likely 
to  get.'' 

XII. 

Marion  had  seen  a  beggar,  cold 
and  hungry  in  the  street,  had 
taken  him  in  and  fed  him,  and  sent 
him  away  in  warm  raiment.  She 
had  done  more  than  this;  she  had 
secured  by  her  own  efforts  the 
necessary  means  to  enable  him  to 
enter  a  home,  where  he  would  be 
looked  after  and  made  comfortable 
for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  But 
the  old  man  was  not  the  only  bene- 
ficiary. She  herself  was  a  greater 
gainer  than  he.  Her  scope  had  been 
broadened.  A  new  source  of  happi- 
ness had  dawned  upon  her  vision. 
She  no  longer  looked  upon  an  en- 
gagement to  Derringforth  with  the 
feeling  of  a  few  days  before. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  noticed  the  change 
and  became  anxious.  She  dreaded 
the  approaching  interview  between 
Marion  and  Derringforth.  A  year 
before  she  had  no  objections  to  urge 
against  the  latter.  On  the  contrary, 
she  had  said  that  he  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  her  as  a  son 
in  law.  But  now  she  felt  differently. 
He  had  changed  a  good  deal,  it 
seemed  to  her,  and  for  the  worse. 

She  was  partially  right.  Derring- 
forth had  changed,  and  especially 
towards  her.  He  had  never  forgiven 
her  for  insisting  upon  the  postpone- 
ment of  his  engagement.  She  had 
forfeited  all  the  admiration  he  had 
formerly  felt  for  her.  He  did  not  seek 
to  disguise  his  feelings.  Coldness 
begets  coldness,  usually.  It  had  done 
so  in  this  case.  There  was  cordial 
dislike  between  them — a  lack  of 
respect,  even,  on  his  part,  for  she  had 
become  the  embodiment  of  vanity  as 
he  saw  her— a  worshiper  of  the 
fetish  of  society. 

Here  was  tangible  cause  for  his 
feeling.  She  was  less  fortunate  in 
that  she  could  not  formulate  her  ob- 
jections to  him  on  solid  grounds. 
Feel  towards  him  as  she  might  she 
must  at  least  respect  him.  His  sturdy 


character  commanded  this.  But  a 
woman  requires  less  to  build  a  case 
upon  than  man.  What  she  lacks  in 
evidence  is  made  up  in  indefinite 
little  somethings,  as  shadowy  often- 
times as  the  mist  vanishing  before 
the  sun. 

Marion  was  aware  of  the  strained 
relations  between  her  mother  and 
Derringforth,  but  she  had  never  until 
now  realized  the  extent  of  the  rup- 
ture. 

44  So  you  have  canceled  your  en- 
gagement for  Thursday  evening  with 
the  Harburys,  Marion,"  said  Mrs. 
Kingsley. 

There  was  something  in  her  man- 
ner and  in  the  inflection  of  her  voice 
as  she  spoke  these  words  that  made 
plain  her  feeling. 

44  Yes,"  answered  Marion  softly. 

44  Is  not  that  a  strange  thing  to  do  ?" 

44  I  was  sorry  it  happened  so,  but 
it  seemed  to  me  Phil  had  a  better 
claim  to  my  time." 

44  So  you  coolly  broke  an  engage- 
ment for  that  boy,  and  with  the  Har- 
burys— of  all  people  the  Harburys — 
what  will  they  think  of  you  ?" 

44  I  can't  help  what  they  will  think 
of  me,"  answered  Marion,  not  relish- 
ing the  reference  to  Derringforth  as 
44  that  boy." 

44  You  have  made  a  great  mistake," 
sighed  Mrs.  Kingsley,  44  a  great  mis- 
take. The  Harburys  will  never  get 
over  it,  and  they  entertain  so  gener- 
ously." 

44  There  are  some  things  for  one  to 
think  of  besides  entertainments," 
said  Marion  with  some  decision. 
"  When  Phil  asked  me  to  be  his  wife 
you  wanted  the  engagement  post- 
poned for  a  year.  The  year  will  be 
up  Thursday." 

11  Did  I  say  one  year,  only  one 
year?"  replied  Mrs.  Kingsley,  her 
face  wearing  an  anxious  expression. 

44 1  think  Phil  would  be  justified  in 
feeling  that  a  year  was  meant;  not 
more." 

44  Didn't  I  say  4  a  year  at  least '  ? 
No  one  would  be  warranted  in 
construing  that  as  simply  one  year. 
I  said  then,  as  I  feel  now,  that  a  girl 
should  not  be  married  before  she  is 
twenty  five.    You  know  something 
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of  social  life  now,  and  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  enjoy  yourself.  You  have 
made  a  good  impression,  and  your 
second  year  in  society  should  give 
you  vastly  more  pleasure  than  the 
first.  Have  you  not  enjoyed  it 
sufficiently  to  want  to  continue  it  ?" 

44 1  have  enjoyed  it  very  much," 
answered  Marion. 

"I  am  sure  you  have, and  I  cannot 
imagine  that  you  would  wish  to  give 
up  all  the  good  times  you  can  see 
ahead,"  continued  Mrs.  Kingsley, 
placing  her  arm  affectionately  around 
her  daughter  as  she  spoke. 

"  I  should  like  a  few  more  months 
of  such  pleasure  if  it  were  not  for 
disappointing  Phil." 

"But  you  would  give  up  all  these 
pleasures  for  him  ?" 

"That  would  be  right,  wouldn't 
it?"  said  Marion,  lifting  her  eyes  so 
that  they  looked  straight  into  her 
mother's. 

"Do  you  think  he  would  be  as 
generous  with  you  ? "  responded  Mrs. 
Kingsley,  evading  the  question. 

"Yes,  I  believe  he  would.  Phil 
would  do  anything  for  me." 

"Suppose,  then,  you  put  him  to 
the  test  and  ask  him  to  wait  another 
year.  This  would  require  much 
less  sacrifice  on  his  part  than  you 
would  foolishly  make  for  him.  What 
has  he  done  for  your  pleasure  during 
the  last  year?  Is  it  from  him  you 
have  had  the  most  attention  ?  He 
couldn't  even  come  from  New  York 
to  see  you  this  summer,  while  Bur- 
ton Edwards  came  all  the  way  from 
California.  You  cannot  afford  to  be 
blind,  Marion — blind." 

Mrs.  Kingsley  continued  this  line 
of  argument  for  a  while  and  then 
took  the  matter  up  in  a  personal 
sense.  She  was  careful  not  to  say 
anything  that  would  arouse  Marion's 
antagonism,  but,  proceeding  cau- 
tiously, worked  on  her  sympathy, 
gradually  bringing  to  bear  her  own 
feeling  against  Derringforth. 

Marion  was  bewildered  with  con- 
flicting emotions.  The  dread  of  dis- 
appointing Phil  on  the  one  hand  ; 
on  the  other  her  duty  to  her  mother, 
and  the  array  of  girl  pleasures 
stretching  far  out  in  dazzling  at- 


tractiveness. The  following  day 
the  matter  came  up  again,  and  now 
Mrs.  Kingsley  promised  Marion  a  year 
abroad  if  she  would  refrain  from 
binding  herself  to  Derringforth. 
This  was  an  argument  of  tremen- 
dous power,  for  Marion  had  set  her 
heart  on  revisiting  Europe. 

Her  mother  saw  that  this  last 
move  had  proved  a  telling  one,  and 
she  enlarged  upon  the  benefits  and 
pleasures  of  such  a  trip. 

"We  will  sail  with  the  beginning 
of  Lent,"  she  said,  "  only  a  few  weeks 
off  now.  Your  father  promised  me 
last  night  that  he  would  go  if  you 
would.  He  needs  the  change — it 
would  do  us  all  good,  and  you  shall 
have  everything  that  money  will 
procure." 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion 
matters  were  complicated  by  the  un- 
expected arrival  of  Burton  Edwards. 
He  came  in  with  that  breezy,  inspir- 
ing way  of  his,  flooding  the  room 
with  sunshine.  His  was  a  nature 
that  was  as  buoyant  as  the  crisp 
autumn  air,  and  all  about  him  felt 
the  stimulus  of  his  presence. 

"  So  glad  to  see  you — a  delightful 
surprise — how  well  you  are  looking — 
are  you  right  from  home? — why 
didn't  you  let  us  know  you  were 
coming?"  and  like  utterances,  a 
dozen  or  more,  were  flung  at  Edwards 
in  quick  succession  by  Marion  and 
her  mother. 

He  was  powerless  for  a  minute  to 
get  in  a  word  edgewise. 

"  Yes,  right  from  home,"  he  said, 
when  a  break  in  feminine  enthusiasm 
came.  "  Couldn't  stay  away  any 
longer — Jove,  how  good  it  looks  to 
see  you  both  once  more." 

"And  how  good  it  seems  to  see 
you,"  was  the  answer  in  cencert. 
"  Come,  sit  here  beside  me,"  said 
Marion,  her  face  beaming  with  pleas- 
ure, "and  tell  me  all  about  yourself 
— take  this  chair,  mama.  How  is 
every  one  at  home  ? — and  Sallie, 
especially,  how  is  she  and  why  didn't 
she  come  with  you?" 

"  She  did  come  with  me,"  replied 
Edwards,  his  eyes  sparkling  with 
mischief. 

"  Came  with  you— Sallie  here!  "  ex- 
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claimed  both  Marion  and  her  mother 
in  a  breath. 

Edwards  enjoyed  their  surprise 
hugely.  "  This  is  great  fun,"  he  said, 
shaking  with  laughter. 

'*  I  didn't  think  you  would  take 
advantage  of  us  in  this  way,  Burton," 
replied  Mrs.  Kingsley. 

11  You  shall  not  have  any  more  fun 
at  our  expense,"  said  Marion.  "  You 
shall  go  after  Sallie  and  bring  her 
at  once." 

"  Your  word  is  law  with  me,"  an- 
swered Edwards.  "I  fly;"  and  he 
was  gone  from  the  house  almost  be- 
fore the  sound  of  his  voice  had  died 
away. 

When  they  were  left  alone  Marion 
and  her  mother  looked  at  each  other. 
Was  it  a  dream,  a  phantom,  or  the 
real  Burton  Edwards?  This  thought 
darted  from  mind  to  mind.  Of  all 
men  he  was  the  last  they  would  have 
expected  to  see.  Neither  spoke  for 
an  instant.  Fancy  or  fact,  it  mat- 
tered not,  for  their  eyes  danced  with 
gladness.  But  the  causes  that  led  to 
this  feeling  differed  widely  with  the 
two  women. 

To  Mrs.  Kingsley  his  opportune 
coming  was  as  the  hand  of  rescue 
stretched  forth  from  out  that  realm 
impenetrable  to  mortal  eyes.  She 
saw  in  him  an  argument  more  effect- 
ive with  Marion  than  all  the  force  of 
her  own  reasoning  and  pleading. 
This  was  the  chief  source  of  her  de- 
light, though  she  was  genuinely  glad 
of  an  opportunity  to  entertain  him 
and  his  sister  at  her  home,  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year  when  New 
York  was  at  its  best. 

In  this  respect  Marion's  pleasure 
at  their  coming  was  no  less  than 
that  of  her  mother.  But  there  was 
something  beyond  this.  The  impress 
that  Burton  Edwards  had  left  upon 
her  heart  had  not  yet  been  effaced. 
His  sudden  appearance  thrilled  her 
with  that  delicious  sensation  he  had 
inspired  months  before.  It  was  as 
unlike  the  feeling  she  had  for  Der- 
ringforth  as  the  smooth  flowing 
stream  of  deep  water  is  unlike  the 
mountain  torrent,  leaping,  tumbling, 
laughing  as  it  dashes  from  crag  to 
crag.    The  one  was  a  quiet,  restful, 


rational  emotion  ;  the  other  was  tur- 
bulent, stimulating,  exhilarating. 

The  sentiment  that  bound  her 
to  Derringforth  had  begun  with 
the  beginning  of  intelligence.  Its 
growth  had  been  gradual,  natural, 
healthful.  Entering  the  heart 
thus,  it  had  never  caused  her  to 
experience  that  intoxication  that 
comes  from  a  sudden  burst  of  pas- 
sion. And  what  is  there  that  so 
thrills  the  soul  of  a  woman — so  com- 
pletely transports  her  to  the  acme  of 
delight — as  the  love  making  of  a 
strong,  chivalrous  man,  whose  very 
nature  throbs  with  impassioned  sen- 
timent ?  This  is  the  sort  of  man  that 
Marion  met  on  that  California 
ranch — the  sort  of  man  that  had 
suddenly  appeared  before  her  at  a 
moment  when  she  was  doubting 
whether  to  yield  to  her  mother's  ap- 
peal or  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
Derringforth. 

u  Phil  has  the  better  claim  on  me," 
she  reasoned.  "  It  wouldn't  be  right 
to  disappoint  him  a  second  time, 
though,  as  mama  says,  »he  postpone- 
ment was  not  limited  positively  to 
one  year.  'One  year  at  least,'  that 
isn't  really  one  year  —  no,  Phil 
couldn't  claim  that,  and  he  wouldn't, 
I  know  he  wouldn't.  Phil  would 
never  charge  me  with  bad  faith 
without  good  cause.  But  I  wonder 
— I  half  feel  that  he  would  have 
cause.  I  thought  myself  that  a  year 
was  meant,  but  I  can  see  mama's  po- 
sition— she  hasn't  acted  in  bad  faith, 
though  she  doesn't  like  Phil  now.  I 
remember  her  very  words.  But  then, 
I  talked  to  Phil  as  if  I  thought  a 
year  was  meant,  and  in  fact  I  did 
think  so.  Oh,  dear,  I  don't  know 
what  to  do!  I  cannot  feel  that  I 
should  disappoint  mama — she  fairly 
lives  for  me.  And  then  there  is  so 
much  going  on,  and  my  engage- 
ments— oh,  such  a  lot  of  good  times! 
I  don't  think  I  ought  to  be  asked  to 
lose  them  all.  Phil  might  be  a  little 
reasonable.  I  wonder  if  he  would 
really  give  up  as  much  for  me  as  I 
would  have  to  give  up  for  him. 
Mama  says  I  ought  to  put  him  to  the 
test.  But  I  don't  need  to  put  him  to  the 
test.  I  know  that  Phil  would  do  anv 
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thing  for  me.  I  won't  allow  myself 
to  think  of  him  in  any  such  way, 
poor  fellow.  I  wish  we  had  been 
engaged  last  year,  before  I  ever 
tasted  the  pleasures  of  society.  Then 
I  wanted  to  marry  him  and  would 
have  been  contented,  but  now — well, 
I  want  to  marry  him  yet — of  course 
1  do,  but — if  it  could  only  be  post- 
poned a  little  while  longer  on  mama's 
account — I  cannot  get  over  her  fool- 
ish prejudice  against  Phil,  and  he 
blames  her — the  idea,  when  mama  is 
doing  so  much  to  make  me  happy! 
Phil  should  think  of  this.  Well.  I 
suppose  it  will  be  all  right  some 
time — some  time,"  she  repeated  the 
words  with  a  sigh  that  expressed  the 
depth  of  her  perplexity. 

It  was  at /his  juncture  that  her 
mother  joined  her,  and  held  up  to 
her  imagination  the  pleasures  of  a 
trip  abroad.  This  inducement  onlv 
added  to  her  indecision,  for  with  all 
her  reasoning  she  came  back  ever  to 
the  feeling  that  she  had  not  the 
heart  to  disappoint  Derringforth. 

But  a  year  in  Europe  meant  so 
much  to  her.  At  one  time,  swayed 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  she  had  almost 
promised  her  mother  that  she  would 
yield  to  her  wishes.  But  this  in- 
volved the  breaking  of  Derringforth's 
heart,  and  she  shrank  from  the 
thought  with  fearful  dread. 

While  she  was  tortured  by  this  in- 
decision, and  rehearsing  again  and 
again  the  arguments  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other,  Burton  Edwards 
descended  upon  her. 

XIII. 

The  current  that  had  set  so  fiercely 
against  the  Derringforths  could 
not  be  turned  back  by  any  ordin- 
ary means  in  the  space  of  seven 
days.  They  had  struggled  with  it 
month  after  month  and  had  barely 
kept  their  heads  above  water.  But 
these  seven  days  meant  more  to 
young  Derringforth  than  all  the 
three  hundred  and  odd  in  which  they 
had  been  buffeted  by  the  breakers 
— breakers  that  ever  and  anon 
threatened  their  destruction.  He 
had  kept  up  bravely  throughout  the 


year,  his  mind  centered  upon  that 
day  when  the  enforced  postpone- 
ment of  his  engagement  to  Marion 
would  be  over.  It  had  been  a  bright 
beacon  to  him,  cheering  him  in  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  firm's  distress. 
Viewing  its  approach  while  yet  a 
great  way  off,  there  was  abundant 
hope  in  his  youthful  heart  that  long 
before  its  coming  he  and  his  father 
would  have  reached  smooth  water. 

With  this  conviction  he  counted 
the  days  as  they  passed,  impatient  at 
their  slow  tread.  Would  that  long 
hoped  for  hour  never  come — that 
hour  when  all  would  be  brightness 
and  joy  ?  The  weeks  continued  on 
in  their  measured  way  until  one  day 
Derringforth  found  that  but  one  re- 
mained. Then  it  was  that  he  awoke 
in  the  agony  of  his  soul  realizing 
that  time,  in  its  steady  march,  so 
slow  to  his  impatient  eyes,  had  out- 
stripped him. 

He  was  not  ready.  The  hand  of 
Shylock  still  held  the  house  of  Der- 
ringforth in  its  relentless  grasp. 
How  simple  a  thing  it  had  seemed  to 
him,  with  yet  many  months  to  spare, 
to  unloose  and  hurl  forever  from 
view  these  hated  fingers  of  the  money 
lender!  Youth  is  ever  thus  hopeful. 
That  "some  way,"  that  "somehow," 
indefinite  and  vague,  had  been  no 
less  an  illusion  to  him  than  to  Marion. 
Until  now  he  had  never  felt  so  keenly 
the  torture  of  his  position. 

"  Only  seven  days,"  he  said,  and  in 
the  words,  as  he  spoke  them,  there 
was  the  cry  of  an  aching  heart,  the 
despair  of  hopelessness. 

He  lighted  a  cigar,  put  on  his  over- 
coat, and  went  out  into  the  street. 
He  had  no  definite  object  beyond 
seeking  diversion  of  some  kind — 
anything  to  take  his  thoughts  from 
himself.  It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock. 
He  had  been  walking  for  perhaps 
fifteen  minutes  when  he  ran  up  the 
steps  of  the  Kingsleys'  and  pulled 
the  bell.  He  had  passed  by  the  house 
once  before  with  the  resolve  not  to 
call,  but  now  he  did  call,  and  only 
to  find  that  Marion  had  gone  to  the 
opera.  He  felt  more  dejected  than 
ever,  and  yet  in  a  way  he  was  glad 
that  he  did  not  see  Marion. 
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M  What  should  I  have  said  to  her 
if  I  had  seen  her?"  he  reasoned. 
44  She  would  have  discovered  that 
something  is  troubling  me,  and  she 
must  not  know — not  yet.  I  don't 
want  her  to  look  upon  me  as  an  ob- 
ject of  pity.  I  cannot  make  a  home 
for  her,  and  she  shall  not  make  one 
for  me.  It  is  I  who  shall  have  to  re- 
quest this  time  that  the  engagement 
be  put  off  or — I  had  almost  said, 
given  up — but  I  won't  say  it — I 
can't — it  shall  not  be  ;"  and  Derring- 
forth  pressed  his  hand  to  his  throb- 
bing head. 

He  was  walking  rapidly  down 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  cold,  crisp, 
wintry  air  and  the  invigorating  exer- 
cise began  to  act  as  a  tonic  to  his 
nerves.  His  pace  quickened,  and 
with  the  accelerated  motion  came 
additional  activity  of  the  brain. 
M  There  yet  remain  seven  days,"  he 
said  to  himself  finally.  "  Isn't  it  pos- 
sible for  us  to  free  ourselves  in  this 
time  from  that  accursed  Strum  ? 
Then  I  could  go  to  Marion  the  hap- 
piest fellow  in  the  world.  If  I  could 
only  do  this,"  he  meditated — and  4he 
thought  in  its  inception  was  to  him  as 
a  spark  of  light  flashed  upon  one 
groping  in  darkness.  It  gave  him  a 
thrill  of  hope.  He  turned  it  over 
and  over  in  his  mind.  His  face  lost 
its  despair.  He  was  warming  to  the 
idea,  and  his  soul  burned  with  en- 
thusiasm. 

"  I  will  do  something  worthy  of 
the  girl  I  love,"  he  said  to  himself. 
His  cheeks  were  flushed  and  there 
was  in  his  eyes  the  fire  of  determin- 
ation. 

M  I  will  have  no  more  of  this  mis- 
erable drifting,  like  a  helpless  child," 
he  went  on  almost  fiercely.  41  There 
is  yet  time  for  me  to  prove  myself  a 
man.  I'll  force  the  fight,  and  win  or 
perish.  This  slow  death  is  not  the 
death  for  me.  There  is  no  courage, 
no  bravery  in  it.  I  wonder  men 
in  these  days  ever  win  the  love  of 
women.  Time  was  when  they  dared 
anything  for  love,  and  they  were 
right.  The  race  has  degenerated. 
I  hate  this  helplessness — this  waiting 
from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to 
week  for  relief.    And  matters  are  all 


the  while  getting  worse  with  us — our 
very  life  blood  is  being  squeezed  out 
by  a  Shylock.  Better  make  one 
final  effort  and  let  the  worst  happen 
that  can  happen.  Anything  will  be 
preferable  to  this  hideous  nightmare; 
this  hovering  over  the  verge  of  a 
frightful  precipice." 

This  was  the  utterance  of  a  mind 
intoxicated  by  a  sudden  hope  ;  an 
outburst  of  desperation.  It  was 
either  give  up  Marion  and  acknow- 
ledge to  her  the  financial  distress  of 
his  father  and  himself,  or  by  some 
master  stroke  free  themselves  from 
the  octopus  that  was  dragging  them 
to  their  doom. 

An  hour  later  Derringforth  had  re- 
turned home.  The  fire  in  the  library 
grate  burned  low.  Except  for  a 
little  spot  in  the  center  there  was  no 
ruddy  glow — nothing  to  cheer  the 
eye.  He  drew  up  closer  to  the  ex- 
piring embers  and  stretched  his 
hands  out  over  them  to  catch  the 
little  warmth  that  arose.  His  father 
and  mother  had  gone  to  bed.  He 
was  alone.  The  wind  struck  the 
windows  and  went  whistling  around 
the  corner.  Derringforth  shivered, 
and  walked  across  the  room  and 
looked  at  the  thermometer.  The 
temperature  was  fifty  seven. 

"  I  thought  it  felt  chilly,"  he  said  to 
himself,  rubbing  his  hands  together. 
He  went  back  to  the  fire,  and,  leaning 
forward  over  the  grate,  stirred  the 
coals  aimlessly  with  the  poker.  His 
mind  had  begun  to  react.  The 
mental  intoxication  had  spent  itself. 
The  castle  was  breaking  up  before 
his  eyes.  He  watched  it  intently, 
and  as  one  part  after  another  fell 
away  from  the  main  structure  deep 
shadows  settled  upon  his  face.  The 
poker  fell  listlessly  from  his  hand, 
but  still  he  sat  there,  bent  forward 
as  before,  his  eyes  not  fixed  upon  the 
dying  embers  but  peering  into  space. 

His  spirits  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
ebb.  It  was  the  rebound  from  the 
heights  of  a  little  while  before. 
Marion  had  never  seemed  so  far  from 
him  as  at  this  instant.  The  thought 
of  giving  her  up  was  torture  to  him. 
A  strange  sensation  came  over  him. 
It  was  not  faintness.  but  something 
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akin  to  it;  something  infinitely  worse. 
He  inhaled  long  breaths,  but  the 
pressure  upon  his  heart  remained 
like  a  thousand  pound  weight.  In 
all  the  years  he  had  known  Marion 
not  once  had  she  been  so  sweet  to 
his  eyes  as  now.  lie  longed  to  go  to 
her  and  clasp  her  in  his  arms  and 
tell  her  of  his  love,  and  to  talk  of  the 
home  that  had  been  their  dream. 

But  even  as  he  thought  a  shadow 
arose  before  his  vision,  hiding  the 
face  of  Marion  He  started  back 
with  a  shudder.  It  was  the  shadow 
of  Strum.  It  had  stolen  in  upon  Der- 
ringforth  like  a  thief  in  the  stillness 
of  the  night,  and  there  it  stood  cring- 
ing before  him  in  all  its  hideousncss. 
He  saw  the  sharp,  cadaverous  fea- 
tures, the  thin,  uncanny  hands,  the 
narrow,  shrunken  chest,  and  the  un- 
even shoulders,  one  drooping  far  be- 
low the  other. 

Derringforth  turned  his  eyes  from 
the  abhorrent  sight,  and  with  an  un- 
conscious gesture  of  the  hand,  as  if 
to  bid  the  accursed  shadow  leave 
him,  rose  and  walked  back  and  forth 
in  the  room.  The  great  clock  in  the 
corner  struck  the  half  hour.  The 
hands  were  crawling  on  towards 
twelve.  The  wind  still  beat  against 
the  windows,  and  baffled,  shrieked 
madly  as  it  sped  away.  He  took  his 
watch  from  his  pocket  and  began 
winding  it.  He  was  standing  now 
beside  the  library  table.  An  even- 
ing paper  lay  upon  it.  His  eyes  fell 
listlessly  upon  the  printed  words, 
but  he  saw  nothing.  The  winding  of 
the  watch  continued  mechanically. 
The  end  of  the  spring  had  been 
reached,  and  Derringforth  was  about 
to  turn  away  when"  as  if  by  magic 
his  attention  was  fixed  upon  a  single 
headline — "A  Fortune  Made  in  a 
Day." 

He  took  up  the  paper  and  read  the 
item  eagerly.  It  was  the  story  of  a 
man  who  but  a  few  months  before 
was  bankrupt.  Wall  Street  was  the 
scene  of  his  dramatic  triumph.  A 
vivid  account  of  his  dealings  was 
given  in  detail.  Derringforth's 
heart  beat  fast  as  his  ey  es  ran  down 
the  printed  column.  His  breast  be- 
gan to  heave  with  hope.   His  fingers 


twitched  nervously,  and  when  he 
had  finished  the  account,  he  ex- 
claimed, almost  shouted,  the  words, 
"This  is  the  way  out  for  me — this  is 
heroism  !  What  one  man  has  done, 
another  can  do." 

He  went  to  bed  that  night  and  into 
the  land  of  dreams.  He  was  in  the 
arena.  The  clash  of  bull  and  bear  in 
their  mad  struggle  held  him  spell 
bound.  The  music  of  the  exchange's 
thousand  voices  thrilled  him,  and  as 
he  slept  a  smile  hovered  on  his  lips 
and  the  light  of  hope  was  in  his  face. 

XIV. 

"  Here  is  something  I  wish  you 
would  read,  father,"  said  Phil  the 
following  morning,  and  he  held  up  a 
cutting  from  a  newspaper. 

Mr.Derringforth  put  on  his  glasses. 
"Oh,  yes,  I  saw  that  last  night,"  he 
replied  indifferently,  and  turned  to 
his  mail. 

They  were  at  their  office.  Phil 
felt  a  chill  pass  over  him. 

"Don't  you  think  it  wonderful 
that  any  one  could  recover  so  quickly 
from  bankruptcy  ?"  he  ventured. 

"  Yes,  rather  wonderful,"  answered 
the  father,  running  his  eye  ever  a 
long  statement  of  account. 

"  Wall  Street  seems  to  be  the 
place  to  make  money.  Did  you 
read  this  list  of  names  of  men  who 
have  come  up  from  nothing  and  arc 
now  worth  millions  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  saw  them — twenty  three 
thousand  dollars,"  he  went  on,  his 
brow  knit.  "  It  doesn't  seem  pos- 
sible that  it  can  be  so  much.  Here, 
Phil,  I  wish  you  would  run  over 
these  figures  and  see  if  the  footing  is 
correct." 

Young  Derringforth  took  the  state- 
ment, but  he  was  in  no  mood  for 
addition.  He  was  annoyed  at  his 
father's  lack  of  interest.  His  brain 
was  burning  with  the  desire  for 
speculation' — for  something  more 
dramatic  than  the  usual  dig,  dig, 
dig,  with  figures  and  correspondence. 
He  ran  half  way  up  one  column  and 
forgot  his  count.  He  began  again, 
and  then  stopped  suddenly. 

"Why  didn't  you  go  'into  Wall 
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Street  instead  of  this  business  ?  "  he 
said,  turning  again  to  his  father. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  this  question  ?" 
replied  Mr.  Derringforth,  looking  up 
quickly  from  his  desk. 

11 1  asked  thinking  perhaps  your 
name  might  have  been  among  the 
millionaires  in  the  list." 

"  These  men  are  the  exceptions. 
The  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one, 
and  more,  that  I  would  have  lost 
everything  had  I  ventured  into  Wall 
Street.  I  have  made  a  great  many 
mistakes  in  my  life,  but  never  the 
mistake  of  dabbling  in  stock  specu- 
lation." 

44  Don't  you  think  this  is  a  good 
year  for  exceptions  ? "  asked  Phil,  ig- 
noring the  latter  part  of  his  father's 
remarks. 

44  Well,  hardly,  if  you  mean  mil- 
lionaire exceptions.  But  what  has 
got  into  your  head,  Phil  ?  Why  are 
you  so  interested  in  Wall  Street  all 
of  a  sudden  ?  I'm  sure  you  can't 
think  of  going  into  speculation  with 
the  burden  we  already  have  on  our 
shoulders." 

44  Isn't  Wall  Street  the  place  to  get 
rid  of  burdens  such  as  we  are  carry- 
ing?" 

M  I  hope  you  are  not  serious,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Derringforth,  amazed. 

44  Yes,  I  am  serious.  The  beauty  of 
speculation  is  that  one  doesn't  have 
to  wait  a  lifetime  to  find  out  if  he  is 
rich  or  poor.  While  we  have  been 
struggling  along  here  a  hundred  for- 
tunes have  been  made  in  the  Street." 

44  And  how  many  fortunes  do  you 
suppose  have  been  lost  there  in  the 
same  time  ?" 

44  I  don't  know.  Some  men  will 
lose  money  anywhere  and  in  any- 
thing. But  this  is  a  pretty  good  list 
of  successful  operators." 

44  Yes,  so  it  is,  but  as  compared  to 
the  list  of  wrecks  it  would  be  as  a 
foot  rule  to  Bunker  Hill  monument." 

44  Isn't  that  putting  it  rather 
strong?"  replied  Phil  incredulously. 

44  No,  not  a  bit.  The  comparison 
is  not  a  distortion  of  facts." 

44  Why  isn't  something  said,  then, 
of  this  Bunker  Hill  list?"  asked  Phil. 

44  You  will  find  as  you  grow  older," 
said  Mr.  Derringforth,  44  that  people 


like  to  read  of  successes — not  fail- 
ures, unless  there  is  something  start- 
ling in  them.  The  papers  follow 
public  taste.  They  do  not  try  to  form 
it.  A  man  makes  a  fortune,  and  it 
is  talked  of  forever — printed  and  re- 
printed. He  is  always  prominent  in 
the  public  eye,  whereas  his  neighbor, 
whose  business  came  to  naught,  is 
forgotten,  and  nothing  is-  ever  re- 
printed to  keep  the  fact  alive.  It  is 
well  that  it  is  so.  The  brighter  the 
world  is  made  the  better.  Let  the 
gloom  be  forgotten,  but  do  not  be 
misled,  Phil — do  not  think  any  more 
of  Wall  Street.  It  is  no  place  for 
you.  We  are  gaining  ground,  and 
in  a  few  months  more  shall  be  all 
right.  I  am  not  surprised  that  you 
have  become  uneasy.  It  has  been  a 
long,  tedious  pull,  and  you  have 
worked  like  a  veteran  with  never  a 
murmur.  I  have  watched  you,  and 
your  application  has  been  a  reward 
to  me  for  the  siege  I  have  been 
through." 

44  I  have  tried  to  do  my  best,"  an- 
swered Phil,  44  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
drag  along  as  we  have  been  drag- 
ging, seeing  every  dollar  that  comes 
in  swallowed  up  by  that  miserable 
shark.  I  can't  endure  the  sight  of 
him  much  longer.  I  feel  like  chok- 
ing the  life  out  of  the  cringing  cur." 

44  You  must  not  speak  that  way, 
Phil,"  cautioned  his  father. 

44 1  can't  help  it,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  want  to  help  it,"  answered 
Phil  feverishly. 

44  What  has  come  over  you  to  pro- 
duce this  recklessness?"  replied  Mr. 
Derringforth,  regarding  his  son 
anxiously. 

44  I'm  simply  desperate.  I  can't 
endure  this  drifting  any  longer.  I 
feel  like  overturning  everything; 
smashing  everything.  Last  night 
when  I  read  the  account  of  these 
men  who  had  made  fortunes  in  Wall 
Street  in  a  day,  I  thought  I  saw  a 
way  out  for  us — a  way  to  get  out  of 
Strum's  grasp ;  and  now  you  throw 
cold  water  on  the  whole  thing.  I 
don't  want  to  seem  unreasonable  to 
you,  father.  I  see  that  my  words 
pain  you,  and  I  am  sorry,  but  as  I 
said  before,  I  am  fairly  desperate. 
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You  don't  know  what  it  all  means  to 
me;  you  can  never  know." 

"It  does  pain  me,  Phil— pains  me 
very  deeply,  to  see  you  in  this  mood," 
said  Mr.  Derringforth,  and  he  spoke 
in  subdued  tones,  trying  to  hide  the 
wound  his  son's  words  had  made. 

"  Forgive  me,  father,"  implored 
Phil.  "  I  did  not  realize  what  I  was 
saying.  I  am  simply  worn  out,  tort- 
ured almost  beyond  endurance." 

44 1  am  very  sorry  for  you,  my 
son,"  said  the  father  "softly.  "  I  wish 
you  had  come  to  me  before  with 
your  burdens.  I  knew  something 
was  troubling  you,  but  you  gave  me 
no  chance  to  speak  to  you  about  it. 
I  think  now  that  I  understand  you. 
It  should  have  been  plain  to  me  be- 
fore. The  loss  of  my  own  property 
is  nothing  compared  to  my  regret 
for  you.  But  it  may  come  out  bet- 
ter than  you  think,  Phil.  Marion  is 
a  sensible  girl,  and  will  do  as  you 
wish.  A  few  months  more  and  we 
shall  be  all  right,  I  trust.  Then  you 
can  go  to  her  as  you  would  go  to 
her  now,  and  all  your  hopes  will  be 
fulfilled.  We  must  be  patient  a  lit- 
tle while  yet.  Everything  will  come 
out  right  in  the  end." 

XV. 

"  Derringforth  plodded  through 
the  day,  turning  off  in  a  perfunc- 
tory fashion  the  work  that  fell  to  his 
hands.  But  there  was  no  spon- 
taneity in  his  movements,  no  sense 
of  satisfaction  over  a  task  well  done. 
The  kind  words  of  his  father  had  for 
a  time  warmed  him  to  better  feeling; 
but  they  meant  so  little,  compared 
with  his  disappointment,  that  they 
were  soon  buried  deep  beneath  the 
gloom  that  possessed  him. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  on  the  com- 
ing Thursday  he  was  to  go  to  Marion. 
What  possible  move  yet  remained  ? 
Why  had  he  waited  so  long,  he  asked 
himself  in  bitterness  of  soul  ?  The 
last  chance  of  escape  seemed  closed 
to  him.  And  after  all,  was  his  father 
right  about  Wall  Street?  Had  he 
not  done  wrong  in  going  to  a  Shy- 
lock  for  aid  ?  Had  he  not  seen  relief 
just  ahead   throughout  an  entire 


year,  and  was  it  not  as  far  off  now  as 
at  the  beginning  ? 

"  I  did  not  believe  in  the  first  place 
in  borrowing  money  at  a  ruinous 
rate,"  Derringforth  mused.  M  I  said 
so  at  the  time.  If  we  had  stopped 
then,  we  should  be  all  right  now. 
We  could  have  paid  our  debts  long 
before  this,  and  there  would  have 
been  a  fortune  left.  Now  everything 
is  tied  up,  and  we  are  in  the  clutches 
of  a  robber.  The  profits  of  a  year's 
work,  and  the  best  of  all  our  securi- 
ties, have  gone  to  him  and  still  the 
hideous  cry  rings  in  our  ears,  more, 
more,  more.  Instead  of  getting  out 
we  are  getting  in  deeper  all  the  while, 
and  yet  father  tries  to  persuade  him- 
self that  we  shall  be  all  right  in  a 
few  months.  He  is  as  likely  to  be 
mistaken  about  Wall  Street  as  about 
his  own  business,  I  fancy.  I  can  un- 
derstand his  dread  of  a  crash.  I 
know  his  pride  and  sensitiveness. 
He  has  never  met  defeat  and  he  is 
trying  to  do  the  impossible,  think- 
ing that  he  will  finally  triumph. 
But  we  have  been  bled  too  much. 
If  there  was  any  really  good  founda- 
tion for  believing  that  three  or  four 
months  more  would  save  us,  I  should 
feel  more  like  going  to  Marion.  She 
would  wait  patiently,  I  am  sure,  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  hope.  I  will 
not  mislead  her  as  we  have  misled 
ourselves.  It  would  not  be  manly. 
She  would  not  respect  me,  and  I 
should  not  respect  myself." 

The  seed  of  distrust  had  lodged  in 
Derringforth's  heart.  He  had  never 
before  questioned  his  father's  judg- 
ment in  just  this  way.  To  be  sure, 
he  had  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
in  borrowing  money  at  exorbitant 
rates.  But  these  words  were  spoken 
without  the  responsibility  on  his 
shoulders  of  maintaining  the  credit 
of  the  house.  Up  to  this  time  he  had 
seldom  questioned  seriously  his  fa- 
ther's judgment.  But  today  he  was 
more  unsettled.  The  mistakes  that 
had  hitherto  seemed  merely  the  nat- 
ural outgrowth  of  existing  complica- 
tions appeared  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent light.  He  was  looking  at  them 
from  another  point  of  view. 

In  the  evening  he  strolled  up  to 
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the  Windsor  Hotel,  where  Wall 
Street  men  were  wont  to  congregate 
at  the  end  of  the  day  and  discuss 
the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  things 
speculative.  This  custom  is  still 
kept  up,  and  a  lively  market  brings 
together  many  brokers,  operators, 
and  financiers.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  lobby  is  fraught  with  specula- 
tion, rumors,  predictions,  and  fore- 
bodings dark  and  ominous. 

Derringforth  had  been  in  the  hotel 
but  a  few  minutes  when  a  young 
man  came  up  and  spoke  to  him. 

44  Isn't  this  Phil  Derringforth  ?M  he 
said,  extending  his  hand. 

"Yes,  but  you  have  the  advantage 
of  me.    I  cannot  place  you." 

The  other  laughed.  "  You  ought 
to  remember  an  old  schoolfellow." 

"  Burrock  ?  "  ventured  Derring- 
forth. 

"  Right  you  are — the  same,  and  I'm 
devilish  glad  to  see  you,  old  man. 
I've  intended  to  look  you  up,  but 
have  been  so  busy — you  know  how  it 
is  yourself." 

"  Have  you  been  in  town  long  ?  " 
asked  Derringforth,  holding  himself 
rather  stiffly. 

"Oh,  yes',  over  two  years — lively 
town  this — one  can't  get  round  much 
to  hunt  up  anybody,  but  I'm  right 
glad  to  see  you,  Derringforth — rich 
as  ever,  I  s'pose  ?" 

u  I  fancy  I  could  stand  a  trifle  more 
of  prosperity  without  its  turning  my 
head." 

"I  should  think  so.  Nothing 
would  ever  turn  your  head.  I  re- 
member the  way  you  used  to  do  us 
up  at  school,  and — I  say,  I  haven't 
forgotten  the  time  you  came  to  my 
rescue,  that  night  out  on  the  Riggs 
road.  Geewhiz,  weren't  those  fellows 
going  for  me!  I'd  have  been  jelly  in 
five  minutes  more — a  great  fight, 
wasn't  it?  I  must  do  something  for 
you,  old  man — a  good  turn  deserves 
its  reward.  Can't  I  give  you  a 
pointer  on  the  market? — everything 
is  jumping,  going  up,  up,  up— never 
saw  anything  like  it — made  five 
thousand  today  myself — excuse  me 
a  minute,  there  is  a  man  I  want  to 
speak  to,"  and  he  rushed  away  un- 
ceremoniously and  up  to  the  new 


arrival  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
millions  at  stake. 

Derringforth  walked  to  one  side  of 
the  lobby  and  stood  there  almost  like 
a  statue,  dumb  with  amazement. 
There  was  Burrock  before  his  eyes 
talking  in  the  most  enthusiastic,  self 
possessed,  and  impressive  manner 
imaginable.  Presently  a  small  man 
came  in — small  in  stature,  but  evi- 
dently very  great  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Wall  Street  hosts.  He  was  no  other 
than  Jay  Gould.  Derringforth  rec- 
ognized him,  and  a  minute  later 
was  astounded  to  see  him  speak  to 
Burrock  as  he  passed  by. 

"And  this  is  that  scrubby  little 
Burrock,"  Derringforth  mused,  hard- 
ly believing  his  own  eyes.  "  Hank 
BurrocK,  as  the  boys  called  him,  en 
rapport  with  the  kings  of  the  Street, 
a  devil  may  care  fellow  like  him." 

Burrock  had  not  enjoyed  the  good 
opinion  of  the  students  at  the  acad- 
emy. His  scholarly  attributes  were 
thin  of  fiber  compared  with  his  assur- 
ance. Serious  study  and  he  were 
strangers.  In  his  third  year  he  was 
dropped  for  an  act  of  grave  miscon- 
duct. And  now  apparently  he  was  a 
bigger  man  than  any  one  of  the 
school.  Derringforth  could  only 
wonder  at  what  he  saw.  When  Bur- 
rock introduced  himself  he  was  dis- 
posed to  hold  him  at  a  distance,  but 
now  he  began  to  feel  a  sudden  inter- 
est in  renewing  the  acquaintance. 

"  Made  five  thousand  dollars  to- 
day," he  repeated  to  himself.  "  Ev- 
erything is  jumping,  going  up,  up, 
up.  If  I  could  only  make  five  thou- 
sand dollars  I  ;could  go  to  Marion 
happy  as  a  king.  Am  I  not  as  smart 
as  Burrock  —  little  Burrock,  who 
never  had  a  lesson,  and  if  he  can 
make  money  in  Wall  Street,  why 
shouldn't  I?" 

XVI. 

Derringforth  did  not  derive 
much  spiritual  food  from  the 
preached  word  the  following  morn- 
ing. Around  and  about  him  were  a 
dozen  sleek,  self  satisfied  looking 
millionaires  whose  money  had  been 
made  in  Wall  Street.  Derringforth 
felt  a  trifle  envious.    Why  should 
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these  men  have  so  much  and  he  be 
in  distress  ? 

But  this  thought  soon  gave  place 
to  quickening  ambition.  He  forgot 
his  surroundings,  forgot  that  he  was 
in  the  house  of  God,  and  heeded  not 
the  admonitions  that  fell  from  the 
preacher's  lips.  His  mind  was  in 
Wall  Street.  He  was  constructing 
schemes  for  speculation  and  figuring 
out  his  profits.  As  his  gains  accum- 
ulated, his  mind  warmed  to  the 
theme.  The  machinery  of  his  brain 
moved  faster  and  yet  faster.  His 
plans  grew  apace,  until  finally  he 
saw  himself,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
months,  among  the  most  active  op- 
erators of  the  exchange. 

Burrock,  the  boy  he  had  looked 
upon  at  school  as  an  undesirable  ac- 
quaintance, had  suddenly  grown  to 
larger  stature.  Then  his  clothes 
fitted  badly  and  he  was  generally  a 
fellow  of  the  second  order.  But  now 
he  was  a  power.  He  had  been  in 
Wall  Street  two  years,  and  lived  like 
a  Croesus — had  bachelor  apartments, 
lavishly  furnished,  drove  a  spanking 
tandem,  and  spent  money  right  and 
left. 

Burrock  was  a  bull  of  the  fiercest 
type.  The  market  was  with  him, 
and  he  saw  millions  in  the  air.  His 
enthusiasm  was  infectious.  Derring- 
forth  had  spent  an  hour  with  him  the 
night  before  in  his  luxurious  apart- 
ments, and  had  caught  the  infection. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  words 
of  the  pulpit  did  not  reach  Derring- 
forth's  mind.  He  was  not  in  a  re- 
ceptive mood  for  Bible  truths,  or 
anything  in  fact  that  did  not  vibrate 
with  a  dramatic  thrill.  He  called  on 
Marion  in  the  evening.  He  had  not 
intended  to  do  this.  She  did  not  ex- 
pect him.  His  soul  was  on  so  lofty  a 
plane  that  he  hesitated  at  nothing. 
There  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  spend  an  hour  or  two  with  her. 
In  fact,  it  was  the  natural  thing  for 
him  to  do.  But  he  had  been  in  an 
unnatural  mood.  He  had  seemed 
to  fight  shy  of  her.    She  was  too 


proud  to  coax  him  to  call,  and  he  re- 
mained away — with  a  heart  ache. 

Marion  was  in  the  parlor  with 
Burton  Edwards  and  his  sister  when 
Derringforth  entered  the  room. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  she  said, 
extending  her  hand  cordially,  and 
introduced  him  to  her  guests. 

Derringforth  was  at  his  best — 
chatty,  genial,  and  entertaining. 
Brought  face  to  face  with  Burton 
Edwards,  he  seemed  the  superior 
man.  Marion  noted  this,  and  in  the 
depths  of  her  heart  she  was  glad. 
She  had  wondered  if  he  would  not 
suffer  by  personal  comparison,  but 
the  test  had  been  made  and  with 
the  odds  on  his  side. 

She  listened  to  his  conversation 
in  amazement.  He  had  never  been 
so  delightfully  clever  before,  and  she 
blessed  him  from  the  sincerity  of  her 
soul  for  drawing  attention  from  her- 
self. Her  position  was  painfully  awk- 
ward. She  was  paying  the  penalty 
of  concealing  what  she  ought  to  have 
told.  Derringforth  knew  nothing 
of  the  Edwardses,  and  the  Ed- 
wardses  knew  nothing  of  Derring- 
forth. She  had  said  nothing  of 
either  to  the  other.  But  there  they 
were  all  together  now,  and  •  each 
seemed  to  be  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  her. 

u  Marion  completely  captured  our 
hearts  while  she  was  with  us  on  the 
ranch,"  remarked  Edwards,  in  the 
course  of  conversation. 

"  You  mustn't  believe  him,  Phil," 
said  Marion,  her  cheeks  burning; 
and  turning  to  Edwards  she  added, 
with  a  pretty  little  gesture  of  pro- 
test, "  You  are  so  extravagant  in 
your  praise,  Burton." 

"Who  is  this  fellow  that  presumes 
to  call  her  Marion  and  whom  she 
calls  Burton? "said  Derringforth  to 
himself,  paling  as  if  pierced  by  an 
arrow. 

"Who  is  this  fellow  that  Marion 
calls  Phil  with  such  familiarity?" 
thought  Edwards,  the  fire  darting 
from  his  eyes. 


(To  be  continued^ 
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'T^HE  last  decade  has  witnessed  a 
*-  remarkable  increase  in  the 
number  of  vested  choirs  in  this  coun- 
try ;  nor  has  this  growth  been  lim- 
ited to  a  numerical  increase.  The 
standard  of  church  music  has  been 
elevated,  and  as  majestic  structures 
with  spire  and  campanile  pointing 
heavenward  have  been  raised  to  the 
glory  of  God,  so  have  the  sweet 
voices  of  his  children  been  trained 
to  rise  in  services  of  praise. 

A  variety  of  causes  have  been  as- 
signed for  the  rapid  decay  of  a  time 
honored  institution  of  the  church — 
the  quartette  or  gallery  choir  ;  but 


while  giving  each  due  credit  for 
whatever  influence  it  may  have  ex- 
ercised, a  potent  factor  has  unques- 
tionably been  a  realization  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  choristers,  of 
their  power  as  a  spiritual  aid  to  the 
offices  of  the  church,  and  an  appreci- 
ation of  their  high  calling,  which 
may  fittingly  be  termed  a  sacerdotal 
office. 

Insignificant  as  the  position  or  ap- 
parel of  the  choir  may  appear,  when 
contrasted  with  the  more  important 
question  of  doctrinal  belief,  no  less 
an  authority  than  Dr.  J.  S.  B.  Hodges 
says:  "Perhaps  this  state  of  things 
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had  more  to  do  than  is  generally 
supposed  with  the  separation  of  the 
Methodists  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. That  separation  was  not  made 
on  doctrinal  grounds;  it  did  not 
arise  from  different  teaching  on  bap- 
tism, eucharist,  or  episcopacy.  It 


A  PROBATIONER. 


was  due  more  to  the  coldness  and 
inanition  of  the  church  ;  the  lack  of 
warm  and  living  services,  and  if,  in- 
stead of  having  to  listen  to  the 
praises  of  God  sung  for  them  by 
those  who  too  often  had  no  thought 
of  God  in  their  hearts,  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  taking  their  own  part 
in  singing  such  hymns  as  are  now  to 
be  found  throughout  the  church,  it 
may  be  that  the  separation  would 
never  have  occurred,  or,  at  least,  that 
thousands  would  have  been  saved 
from  it." 

The  subtle  power  of  music  has 
been  recognized  in  all  ages.  It  is 
the  most  potent  arm  of  the  church, 
reaching  every  class,  and  falling  on 
ears  deaf  to  the  most  eloquent  utter- 
ances of  her  gifted  clergy.  H  Let 
me  make  the  songs  of  a  people,  and 
I  care  not  who  makes  their  laws," 
said  Fletcher,  and  the  aphorism  is 
as  true  today. 

Boy  choirs  are  now  universal 
throughout  England,  although  fifty 


years  ago  they  were  seldom  heard 
outside  of  cathedrals  and  collegiate 
chapels.  Their  adoption  has  created 
a  demand  for  organists  and  choir- 
masters specially  educated  for  their 
work.  The  successful  training  of 
boys'  voices  demands  a  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  the  vocal  or- 
gans previous  to  the  period  of  muta- 
tion, which  is  unnecessary  with  a 
choir  of  adult  voices,  individual  tui- 
tion being  rarely  given  in  the  latter 
case  unless  for  the  requirements  of 
solo  singing. 

In  this  country  the  organist  or 
choirmaster  too  often  has  had  no 
practical  knowledge  regarding  the 
training  and  development  of  the 
voice.  Many  of  them  have  for  years 
been  accustomed  to  a  choir  of  mixed 
voices,  where  the  conditions  are 
totally  dissimilar  to  those  attending 
the  training  of  boys.  A  comparison 
between  the  tonal  quality  of  the 
average  English  chorister  and  those 
in  this  country  is  unquestionably  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Sweetness  of 
tone,  facility  of  execution, and  purity 
of  the  upper  register,  are  qualities 
which  make  the  singing  of  the  Eng- 
lish chorister  so  delightful.  This 
clearness  and  buoyancy,  which 
creates  a  wonderful  impression  on 
the  listener,  is  rarely  exhibited  in 
any  marked  degree  in  this  country. 
Allowing  for  any  natural  superiority 
in  the  vocal  organs  of  the  English 
boys,  for  climatic  changes,  from 
which  all  singers  suffer,  and  for  any 
other  causes  frequently  advanced  in 
explanation,  we  are  forced  to  admit 
that  intelligent  training,  the  use  of 
the  thin  register  or  head  tones,  the 
cultivation  of  tonal  purity  without 
loss  of  strength,  correct  breathing, 
and  the  careful  attention  paid  to 
pronunciation  and  accentuation,  pro- 
duce the  perfect  intonation,  the  flex- 
ibility and  flute  like  quality,  that  are 
prominent  characteristics  of  the  sing- 
ing of  English  boys. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  England 
should  be  far  in  advance  of  us  both 
in  the  introduction  and  development 
of  the  vested  choir.  Her  organists 
have  the  advantage  of  special  train- 
ing, such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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afford.  Starting  when  a  lad  with  a 
definite  purpose  before  him,  the 
pupil  is  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere pervaded  by  musical  tradi- 
tions. As  the  young  theological 
student  dissects  prophecies  in  the 
original  Hebrew,  so  may  he  revel  in 
the  scores  of  Bacli  or  Handel.  He 
is  successively  a  chorister,  sub  or- 
ganist, and  eventually  in  charge  of 
some  cathedral  or  parish  choir.  His 
salary  is  sufficient  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  any  effort  to  augment 
his  income  by  secular  duties  entirely 
foreign  to  his  musical  education  and 
tastes.  He  commands  adequate 
leisure  for  the  successful  training  of 
the  voices  under  him  and  for  the 
study  of  higher  branches,  such  as 
theory  and  composition.  What  is 
the  result  ?  A  choir  admirably 
trained,  with  solo  voices  of  remark- 


able purity,  and  the  possession  of  a 
school  of  music  distinctively  Angli- 
can. 

Although  many  compositions  of 
merit  have  been  written  by  Ameri- 
can composers  for  the  use  of  the 
church  in  this  country,  such  contri- 
butions have  been  of  a  varied  and 
desultory  character,  and  nothing  ap- 
proaching a  school  of  ecclesiastical 
music  exists  as  yet  in  America.  A 
glance  over  the  programmes  of  the 
leading  choirs  in  New  York  shows  a 
succession  of  foreign  writers,  the 
modern  Knglish  composers — Tours, 
Stainer,  Rarnby,  and  Calkin — being 
most  prominent,  while  for  more 
elaborate  festival  services  the  masses 
of  Mozart,  Haydn,  Weber,  Schubert, 
and  Gounod — adapted,  of  course,  to 
English  text— are  chos<*n.  Although 
the  secular  music  of  the  dav  has  to 
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some  extent  influenced  the  prevail- 
ing taste  in  church  music,  and  ar- 
rangements of  popular  airs  and  solos 
from  the  latest  operas  may  be  heard 
in  many  fashionable  churches,  such 
selections  are  rarely  included  in  the 
repertoire  of  any  vested  choir.  While 
the  powerful  influence  of  the  choral 
service  is  felt  as  at  present  through- 
out the  land,  we  need  not  fear  a  re- 
turn to  the  abuses  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  masses  founded  on 
secular  airs  were  the  standard  of  the 
chu  rch. 

Many  effective  anthems  and  me- 
lodious hymns  have  been  written  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  with 
the  increasing  interest  in  church 
music  and  the  attention  paid  to  it 
by  churches  of  all  denominations,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  hope  that 
American  composers  will,  at  no  dis- 
tant day,  furnish  compositions 
worthy  of  rendition  in  the  cathedrals 
of  the  world. 


We  cannot  attain  per- 
fection  in  choral  singing 
until  more  encouragement 
is  given  to  organists  and 
choirmasters.  Salaries  are 
far  too  low  to  induce  the 
best  foreign  trainers  t«> 
locale  here,  or  to  encour- 
age local  musicians  of 
note  to  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  this  parti- 
cular work.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  organists 
of  Trinity  Parish  in  New 
York,  and  those  of  the 
leading  churches  in  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago,  but  lew  organ- 
ists or  choirmasters  re- 
ceive a  salary  exceeding 
two  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  while  the  average 
stipend  is  far  below  that 
sum.  Choir  schools  are  as 
yet  unknown  here.  A  few 
such  institutions  as  exist 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at 
many  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  colleges,  and 
elsewhere  in  England, 
would  rapidly  revolutio- 
nize existing  choir  meth- 
ods. Pupils  in  these  schools  receive 
regular  musical  instruction  and  sing 
at  a  choral  service  daily,  attaining 
thereby  remarkable  proficiency. 

In  this  country  individual  training 
is  the  exception,  attendance  at  re- 
hearsals twice  or  thrice  weeklv  suf- 

0 

fixing  in  the  majority  of  cases.  We 
cannot  expect  to  accomplish  the  re- 
sults attained  abroad  without  greater 
facilities  for  the  training  of  boys' 
voices,  antl  a  more  liberal  expendi- 
ture for  competent  choirmasters. 

One  of  our  leading  church  musi- 
cians describes  church  music  as 
Active  and  Meditative,  the  former 
comprising  hymns,  chants,  versicles, 
and  so  forth,  and  the  latter  the  more 
difficult  musical  selections,  such  as 
the  Kyrie,  the  Credo,  the  Te  Deum, 
or  the  Jubilate,  usually  too  elaborate 
for  the  participation  of  the  congre- 
gation. While  congregational  sing- 
iiiEf  pure  and  simple  is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, the  musical  service  of  tb«- 
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Episcopal  Church  affords  ample  op- 
portunity for  the  participation  of 
its  worshipers.  The  soul  stirring 
effect  of  such  familiar  hymns  as 
" Jerusalem  the  Golden,"  or  "Sun 
of  my  Soul,"  sung  by  a  thousand 
voices,  will  make  a  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  memory.  The  choral 
service  invites  the  assistance  of  the 
congregation,  and  a  multitude  of 
melodious  hymns  suited  to  every 
church  season,  and  pervaded  with  a 
spirit  of  cheerfulness  and  joy,  have 
hailed  its  advent. 

These  hymns  of  modern  writers 
have  proved  a  happy  substitute  for 
those  of  our  childhood,  too  often 
tinged  with  melancholy,  and  they 
have  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  make  the  services  of  the  church 
more  cheerfully  devotional. 

The  natural  voice  of  a  boy,  from 
the  age  of  six  until  puberty,  closely 
resembles  that  of  a  girl.  There  are 
variations,  of  course,  in  individual 
cases,  for  the  singing  as  well  as 
speaking  voice  of  the  latter  is  often 


harsh  and  disagreeable,  while 
the  natural  purity  of  many 
boys'  voices  is  far  more  femi- 
nine in  quality.  Hoys'  voices, 
previous  to  the  period  of  muta- 
tion, may  be  considered  tc 
possess  two  registers — the 
"  thick  "  and  "  thin,"  common- 
ly known  as  chest  and  head 
tones,  from  the  changes  in  the 
larynx  revealed  by  the  laryngo- 
scope, although  each  may  be 
further  subdivided  into  "up- 
per "  and  "lower." 

Boys  sing  naturally  in  the 
thick  or  lower  register,  in 
which  the  vocal  chords  vibrate 
in  their  entire  length.  By  cul- 
tivation, the  thin  register,  pro- 
duced by  the  vibration  of  the 
inner  edge  of  the  vocal  chords, 
is  developed,  and  the  flute-like 
timbre  noticeable  in  the  sing- 
ing of  the  well  trained  choris- 
ter produced.  By  the  use  of 
the  thin  register  the  compass 
of  the  voice  is  extended  up  to 
A  or  B  above  the  staff,  which 
notes  are  delivered  with  ease 
and  purity.  Boys  familiar 
with  the  use  of  head  tones  do  not 
tire  readily,  nor  sing  off  the  key,  as 
is  usually  the  case  with  the  untrained 
boy. 

Some  choirmasters  hold  that  it  is 
impossible  to  bridge  over  the  break 
between  the  registers  in  the  limited 
time  devoted  to  rehearsals,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  permit  the  use  of 
chest  tones  at  all.  Others,  and  as 
good  an  authority  as  Dr.  Messiter  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York,  believe 
that  both  registers  can  be  used  ef- 
fectively, and  the  execution  of  the 
choristers  at  Trinity  would  seem  to 
validate  this  claim. 

The  usual  method  is  to  train  the 
head  tones  downward,  carrying  the 
thin  register  to  G  or  F  (first  space  in 
treble  clef),  the  change  in  the  ascend  • 
ing  scale  being  made  before  A.  The 
objection  to  the  practice  of  the 
ascending  scale  is  that  boys  will  un- 
consciously force  the  voice,  carrying 
the  chest  tones  above  the  desired 
position.  Forcing  the  voice  is  fatal  to 
the  development  of  head  tones,  and 
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boys  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of 
shouting  are  exceedingly  difficult 
subjects  to  reform. 

The  scarcity  of  good  alto  boys  is 
recognized  and  lamented  by  every 
choirmaster.  However,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least  we  have  advanced  over 
the  mother  country.  The  falsetto 
alto,  or  counter  tenor,  in  general  use 
in  England,  is  but  occasionally  heard 
in  America ;  and  for  this,  1  think, 
all  true  musicians  are  devoutly 
thankful.  The  male  alto  appears  to 
have  been  evolved  after  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.  At  best  it  is  an 
unsatisfactory  makeshift  for  the 
natural  alto  voice,  the  quality  of 
tone  being  shrill  and  unnatural. 

Boys  possessing  a  pure  contralto 
voice,  as  we  have  said, are  rare.  The 
general  custom  is  to  employ  boys 
with  strong  voices,  but 
who  are  technically  so- 
prani, singing  in  the  thick 
register.  Boys  n  earing 
the  period  of  mutation 
are  frequently  relegated 
to  the  alti.  and  being 
trained  readers  are  of 
value,  although  question- 
able substitutes  for  the 
natural  alto  voice.  In  the 
majority  of  American 
choirs  the  alti  are  defi- 
cient, both  numerically 
and  in  tonal  volume,  forc- 
ing the  voice  being  some- 
times permitted  as  a  sub- 
stitute  for  numbers. 
Purity  of  timbre  is  there- 
by sacrificed,  and  an  ex- 
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ample  set  the  soprani 
which  they  are  sure  to 
follow. 

In  addition  to  the 
necessary  ability,  and  the 
experience  gained  by  long 
familiarity  with  choir 
work,  the  duties  of  the 
choirmaster  require  zeal, 
tact,  and  patience.  In  no 
branch  of  musical  train- 
ing are  these  qualities 
more  necessary.  To  in- 
spire enthusiasm  in  a 
choir  of  boys  recruited 
from    school,    office,  or 


workshop,  and  with  minds  bent  on 
play,  is  veritably  a  herculean  task. 
Rarely  do  boys  have  any  apprecia- 
tion   of  the  composition  in  hand. 
The  most  effective  climax  is -passed 
without  a  thought,  and  the  subli- 
mest  effort  of  the  greatest  master 
rendered    as    indifferently    as  the 
most    insipid    composition    of  the 
novitiate.    The    choirmaster  must 
lend    his    mental    faculties   to  the 
choristers,  and  a  delicate  pianissimo, 
forceful     crescendo,    or  vigorous 
fortissimo   represents    his  faithful 
labor.    It  may  be  unreasonable  to 
expect  a  boy  of  ten  to  execute  with 
the  intelligence  and  abandon  of  an 
adult.     Certainly,  with  few  indivi- 
dual exceptions,  the  untrained  boy 
sings  with  an  indifference  approach- 
ing contempt. 
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These  and  kindred  reasons,  notably 
the  scarcity  of  solo  voices,  and  the 
limited    period  in  which    they  are 
available  as  vocalists,  are  advanced  by 
the  advocates — and  they  are  many 
— of  female  voices  as  soloists,  and 
even    as  auxiliary  chorus  singers. 
The  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
New  York,  was  the  first  to  employ 
women  soloists,  and  at  present  in 
that  city  vested  choirs  composed  in 
part   of   women  are  heard  at  St. 
George's,  All  Souls',  St.  Ignatius's, 
and  elsewhere.    In  some  instances 
these  singers  are  regularly  vested, 
and  in  every  case  some  appropriate 
habiliment  is  worn. 

Why  women  should  be  excluded 
from  the  chancel,  or  denied  partici- 
pation in  the  musical  services  of  the 
church,  is  a  question  not  easily  an- 
swered. We  certainly  do  not  share 
in  the  opinion  of  St.  Bernard  that 
'4  woman  is  an  instrument  of  the 
devil,"  nor  believe  that  a  voice  which 
approac  hes  most  nearly  our  concep- 
tion of  the  divine  in  music  should  be 
heard  only  on  the  concert  or  oper- 
atic stage.  If  the  choral  service  is 
to  be  rendered  by  boys  and  men  ex- 


clusively, the  works  of  many 
<»f  the  greatest  composers  the 
world  has  produced  must 
either  be  ignored  or  indiffer- 
ently interpreted.  In  the  writ- 
ings of  Lasso.  Mai  cello.  Du- 
rante, Handel.  Haydn,  Mozart, 
Bach,  Hasse.  (iraun,  and  their 
congeners — and  the  list  might 
be  almost  indefinitely  ex- 
tended— boys  are  excluded,  at 
least  in  the  conception  of  the 
composer;  and  the  majority  of 
compositions  of  the  early  Eng- 
lish cathedral  school  require 
the  male  adult  alto.  In  the 
modern  English  school  alone 
do  we  find  compositions  spec- 
ially written  for  boys'  voices, 
and  this  is  certainly  a  limited 
category  to  draw  upon. 

Hut  little  definite  knowledge 
as  to  the  genesis  of  surpliccd 
choirs    in    this   country  has 
come  down  to  us.  Ancient  rec- 
ords   show    that    boys  were 
heard  at    Trinity  Church  on 
special  occasions,  as  early  as  1760. 
They  were  from  the  Charity  School, 
not  vested,  and  occupied  seats  at  the 
front  of   the  church.     During  the 
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regime  of  Dr.  Edward  Hodges  the 
choir  of  boys  was  placed  in  the  east- 
ern gallery^  but  the  solo  work  was 
intrusted  to  female  voices. 

Dr.  Hodges  returned  to  England 
in  1858  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Cutler,  who  was  an  ardent 
advocate  of  boy  choirs.  Upon  his 
advent  the  women  singers  were 
superseded  by  boys,  who  were 
brought  down  from  the  organ  loft 
and  placed  in  front  seats,  and  later 
in  the  chancel.  Vestments,  a  deter- 
mined opposition  to  which  still  ex- 
isted on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
congregation,  were  not  worn  until 
October  14,  i860,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  A 
simple  white  surplice  was  worn  at 
this  time,  the  cassock  and  cotta  re- 
placing the  surplice  when  the  choir 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanent 
institution. 

Trinity  has  labored  with  success  for 
the  advancement  of  church  music,  and 
her  influence  has  been  widespread. 
More  than  half  of  the  Episcopal 
churches  in  New  York  have  surpliced 
choirs,  and  the  list  is  being  rapidly 
extended.  The  first  pointed  Psalter 
to  be  printed  in  this  country,  was 
the  work  of  the  organists  of  Trinity, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  music 
committee  and  vestry  of  the  church, 
and  the  work  is  in  general  use  in 
America. 

The  choir  at  Trinity  numbers 
thirty  men  and  boys,  skillfully 
trained  by  Dr.  Messiter.  The  boys 
are  divided  into  senior  and  junior 
trebles  and  altos.  Each  of  these 
classes  meets  for  separate  instruc- 
tion, and  a  large  probationary  choir 
is  maintained  from  which  choristers 
are  graduated  into  the  regular  or- 
ganization. A  full  cathedral  service 
is  sung  every  Sunday,  and  on  festival 
occasions  a  large  orchestra  assists 
the  choir. 

The  seven  churches  belonging  to 
the  parish  of  Trinity,  with  one  ex- 
ception, maintain  vested  choirs.  At 
St.  John's  Chapel,  on  Varick  Street, 
the  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
George  F.  Le  Jeune,  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  for  the  character  of  its 
music  and  the  artistic  manner  in 


which  it  is  rendered.  For  several 
years  past  the  choral  festivals  given 
monthly  at  this  church  have  attracted 
much  attention.  Among  the  works 
rendered  entire  on  these  occasions 
have  been  Spohr's  •*  Last  Judgment  "; 
"The  Creation";  "Elijah";  "St. 
Paul";  Gounod's  "Gallia";  "The 
Prodigal  Son":  "The  Holy  City"; 
"Ruth";  and  Weber's  "Jubilee  Can- 
tata." 

Trinity  Chapel,  on  West  Twenty 
Fifth  Street,  maintains  a  large  boy 
choir  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Walter  B.  Gilbert.  Music  of  the 
English  school  predominates,  al- 
though American  composers  are  fre- 
quently represented. 

At  the  latest  addition  to  the  chapels 
of  Trinity,  that  of  St.  Agnes,  on  West 
Ninety  Second  Street,  Mr.  G.  Edward 
Stubbs  directs  the  recently  organized 
choir.  Mr.  Stubbs  has  made  a  special 
study  of  the  development  of  boy's 
voices;  his  work  on  choir  training 
being  a  complete  textbook  for  choir- 
masters. The  choristers  at  St.  Agnes's 
are  chosen  with  care,  receive  indivi- 
dual tuition,  and  the  upper  register 
is  thoroughly  developed;  the  result 
being  purity  of  tone,  intelligent 
phrasing,  and  clearness  of  enuncia- 
tion. 

The  choir  at  St.  Chrysostom's 
Qhapel,  where  Mr.  W.  A.  Rabock  is 
the  organist  and  choirmaster,  holds 
a  commanding  place  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  choral  services.  St. 
Paul's,  on  lower  Broadway,  is  the 
only  chapel  of  old  Trinity  that  has 
adhered  to  the  mixed  voice  choir. 

The  largest  vested  choir  in  New 
York  is  heard  at  St.  George's,  Stuy- 
vesant  Square.  The  male  choir  num- 
bers fifty  five  voices,  and  is  assisted 
by  an  auxiliary  choir  of  twenty 
female  voices,  the  solos  being  as- 
signed to  the  latter.  The  music  is 
admirably  rendered,  the  acoustics  of 
the  large  edifice  contributing  to  the 
stateliness  of  the  musical  service. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Chester  is  the  organist  and 
director. 

The  large  choir  of  St.  James's 
Church,  on  Madison  Avenue,  is  noted 
for  the  high  character  of  its  musical 
programme,  and  the  finished  singing 
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of  the  boy  choristers.  The  question- 
able expedient  of  using  male  adult 
altos  is  practiced  at  St.  James's, 
which  appears  to  be  the  only  draw- 
back to  a  choral  service  approaching 
perfection  in  its  finish.  The  choir 
has  rendered  thirty  three  festival 
services,  at  each  of  which  a  complete 
cantata  or  oratorio  has  been  sung. 
The  high  reputation  it  enjoys  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  due  to  the  faithful 
labors  of  Mr.  G.  Edward  Stubbs,  now 
of  St.  Agnes's  Chapel,  ably  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Alfred  Stubbs  Baker,  the 
present  incumbent.  The  boys  at  St. 
James's  publish  a  choir  journal 
monthly,  devoted  to  reviews,  criti- 
cisms, and  choral  interests  in  general. 

The  choir  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  the  Virgin,  New  York,  num- 
bers forty  voices,  women  being  em- 
ployed as  soloists.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  and  characteristic 
church  music  performed  in  this 
country  is  rendered  at  St.  Mary's, 
where  the  services  are  at  all  times 
elaborate  and  impressive,  and  con- 
sonant with  the  church  season.  A 
small  orchestra  is  heard  each  Sun- 
day, and  the  festival  services,  with 
full  orchestra,  are  stately  and  artis- 
tic. The  musical  library  at  St. 
Mary's  is  probably  the  most  exten- 
sive of  any  vested  choir  in  this  coun- 
try, including  the  masses  of  Haydn, 
Mozart,  Gounod,  Weber,  Guilmant, 
and  others  to  the  number  of  thirty, 
besides  the  standard  oratorios,  an- 
thems, special  processionals,  and  so 
forth.  Many  of  the  masses  sung  at 
St.  Mary's  have  been  specially 
adapted  to  English  words  by  Dr. 
George  B.  Prentice,  whose  labors  in 
the  field  of  church  music  cover  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  years. 

The  choir  of  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  One  Hundred 
and  Twenty  Seventh  Street,  numbers 
forty  two  voices,  and  gives  evidence 
of  skillful  training.  Music  of  English 
composers  predominates ;  in  justifi- 
cation of  which  Mr.  Mallinson  Ran- 
dall, the  choirmaster,  says,  with 
much  soundness,  "I  am  not  preju- 
diced in  favor  of  English  music.  If 
I  see  good  and  suitable  music  I  buy 
it,  whether  it  is  written  by  an  Eng- 


lishman or  a  Chinaman  ;  but  it  is 
not  generally  understood  that  the 
music  written  for  a  mixed  quartette,, 
or  chorus  choir  of  mixed  voices,  is, 
in  many  instances,  entirely  unsuitable 
for  boys.  Music  that  will  display  a 
woman's  voice  will  often  be  totally 
ineffective  if  sung  by  boys." 

Among  other  representative  boy- 
choirs  in  New  York  are  those  at  the 
Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest,  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Henry  Carter;  All 
Souls',  on  Madison  Avenue;  All 
Angels',  West  End  Avenue,  and 
Calvary  Church,  Fourth  Avenue. 
The  last  named,  a  recent  convert  to 
the  boy  choir  movement,  for  years, 
possessed  a  quartette  which  was 
ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
city;  the  veteran  musician,  Joseph 
Mosenthal,  being  the  organist. 
Thirty  odd  years  ago  Mr.  Mosenthal 
was  forced  out  of  St.  John's  by  the 
advent  of  boy  choristers,  only  to 
suffer  a  similar  experience  at  Calvary 
four  years  ago. 

Boy  choristers  have  rapidly  super- 
seded the  mixed  voice  choirs  in  the 
leading  cities  of  this  country.  Brook- 
lyn has  no  less  than  eighteen  vested 
choirs;  those  having  claim  to  par- 
ticular recognition  being  St.  Ann's, 
Brooklyn  Heights;  St.  Paul's,  Clin- 
ton Street ;  Church  of  the  Messiah, 
Greene  and  Clermont  Avenues  ; 
Grace  Church,  on  the  Heights,  and 
St.  John's.  The  choir  of  the  latter 
church  consists  of  twenty  six  boys 
and  fourteen  men,  the  music  being 
of  the  English  cathedral  school. 
Special  musical  services  are  fre- 
quently given,  on  which  occasions  a 
complete  oratorio  or  cantata  is  ren- 
dered. 

The  first  boy  choir  in  Boston  was 
heard  at  theChurchof  the  Advent.  Dr. 
Cutler,  whose  name  is  closely  identi- 
fied with  the  boy  choir  movement 
in  this  country,  was  one  of  the  earlier 
organists  at  this  church,  and  his  suc- 
cessors have  been  Mr.  Edward  Matt- 
son  ;  Mr.  Henry  Carter;  Mr.  Her- 
mann Daum  ;  Mr.  W.  J.  Coles,  and 
the  present  efficient  organist  and 
choirmaster,  Mr.  S.  B.  Whitney, 
whose  labors  cover  a  period  of  over 
twenty  years.    The  choir  is  a  fine 
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one,  and  the  music,  especially  the 
festival  services  with  orchestral  ac- 
companiment, are  elaborate  and 
effective. 

St.  Paul's  Church,  Boston,  has  a 
choir  of  twenty  five  boys  and  ten 
men  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Warren  A.  Locke. 

Mr.  George  L.  Osgood  directs  the 
choir  at  Emanuel  Church.  The 
scholarly  tone  of  the  selections,  and 
the  finish  with  which  they  are  ren- 
dered, place  this  in  the  front  rank  of 
Boston  choirs.  The  men  form  a  four 
part  male  chorus,  and  are  chosen  on 
that  basis.  Unaccompanied  singing 
is  a  feature  at  this  church,  and  the 
artistic  methods  pursued  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  boys'  voices  produce  a 
wonderful  accuracy  of  intonation. 

The  Church  of  the  Messiah — one 
of  the  first  in  Boston  to  organize  a 
surpliced  choir — is  conspicuous  for 
the  excellence  of  its  musical  services, 
and  for  the  number  of  boys  posses- 
sing exceptional  solo  voices,  who 
have  been  heard  there. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1816,  a 
choir  of  boys  was  attached  to  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  although  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  were 
vested.  At  present,  in  that  city, 
several  excellent  choirs  are  heard  ; 
those  attracting  special  attention  be- 
ing at  St.  Mark's,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Minturn  Pyne,  and  the  large 
choir  at  St.  Clement's.  At  the  latter 
an  orchestra  is  commonly  employed, 
and  the  musical  services  are  elabor- 
ate and  impressive. 

The  vested  choirs  of  Chicago  de- 
serve a  commanding  place  among 
the  choirs  of  this  country.  In  1862 
the  first  boy  choir  in  the  West  was 
organized  at  Racine  College,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  three  years  later  Trinity 
Church,  on  Jackson  Street,  Chicago, 
joined  in  the  movement  with  a  boy 
choir,  which,  however,  was  not  vested. 
In  1868  a  vested  choir  was  introduced 
at  the  Chicago  Cathedral,  and  full 
choral  services  were  established. 
The  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
Calvary,  St.  James's,  Grace  Church, 
and  St.  Clement's  joined  the  move- 
ment in  the  order  named,  and  at  the 
present  time  the  surpliced  choirs  in 


the  diocese  of  Chicago  number 
forty. 

The  choir  at  St.  James's,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Smedley,  is 
conspicuous  for  the  extent  and  char- 
acter of  its  music.  A  syllabus  of  the 
compositions  rendered  at  St.  James's 
would  include  composers  from  Pales- 
trinadownto  Goss  and  Stainer.  The 
choir  has  given  twelve  concerts,  the 
proceeds  defraying  the  annual  en- 
campment on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Michigan,  a  happy  feature  of  choir 
work  in  the  West.  The  Choristers' 
Guild,  organized  in  1888,  has  given 
ten  musicales.  At  the  latter  each 
boy  of  the  choir  is  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sing  a  solo,  the  selection 
being  made  by  the  chorister.  The 
choir  at  Grace  Church  is  the  largest 
vested  choir  in  the  West,  numbering 
fifty  boys  and  twenty  five  men,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  B.  Roney. 
The  music  is  elaborate  and  effect- 
ively rendered.  Blatchford  Kava- 
nagh,  the  foremost  boy  singer  that 
this  country  has  yet  "produced,  re- 
ceived his  musical  training  at  Grace 
Church.  His  voice  was  of  an  unusual 
compass,  extending  from  low  G  to 
high  C,  and  combined  the  mature 
perfection  of  the  female  voice  with 
the  timbre  of  a  boy's.  Breadth, dig- 
nity, and  pathos  marked  his  delivery; 
vocal  difficulties  were  surmounted 
with  ease,  and  the  most  intricate 
operatic  recitative  and  aria,  or  the 
simplest  ballad,  was  sung  with  the 
intelligence  and  finish  of  one  far  be- 
yond his  years.  In  addition  to  a 
tour  embracing  the  Pacific  coast, 
Master  Kavanagh  sang,  by  special 
request,  before  Patti,  and  was  re- 
warded by  a  chorus  of  bravos  and  a 
shower  of  kisses  from  the  diva. 

A  word  regarding  the  Diocesan 
Choir  Association,  comprising  thirty 
two  choirs  from  the  diocese  of  Chi- 
cago, and  aggregating  one  thousand 
voices.  Four  annual  festivals  have 
been  given,  at  each  of  which  the 
programmes  have  been  of  a  high 
standard  of|  excellence,  and  the  ar- 
tistic results  eminently  satisfactory. 
The  association  aims  to  elevate 
church  music;  to  encourage  young 
choristers  in  their  work,  and  promote 
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a  reverential  rendering  of  the  best 
in  church  music.  No  musical  asso- 
ciation of  this  magnitude  exists  in 
this  country,  and  its  excellent  work 
promises  much  for  the  cause  of  sacred 
music  in  America. 

The  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Baltimore,  numbering  thirty  voices, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Whittingham,  was  organized  as  a 
vested  choir  in  1872.  For  a  large 
proportion  of  the  boys  a  comfortable 
home  is  provided,  and  they  are  edu- 
cated at  St.  Paul's  Parish  School. 

The  choir  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Milwaukee,  organized  in  1888,  con- 
sists of  twenty  five  soprani,  eight 
alti,  seven  tenori,  and  ten  bassi.  Mr. 
Louis  II.  Eaton  is  the  organist  and 
choirmaster.  Master  Ralph  Row- 
land was  a  soloist  at  St.  Paul's,  and 
has  since  developed  into  a  talented 
violinist. 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Buffalo,  has 
a  choir  of  twenty  four  boys  and  four- 
teen men,  directed  by  Mr.  E.  Wesley 
Pyne,  from  Magdalen  College,  Ox- 
ford. A  full  choral  service  is  sung 
on  each  Sunday. 

The  choir  at  All  Saints'  Cathedral, 
Albany,  under  the  charge  of  Dr. 
Jeffries,  is  well  known  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  choral  work. 

The  fine  choir  at  All  Saints',  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  was  organized 
by  the  Rev.  William  R.  Huntington, 
now  of  Grace  Church,  New  York, 
and  sang  for  the  first  time  on  Easter 
Sunday,  1868.  Mr.  I.  N.  Metcalf,  an 
enthusiastic  musician,  was  the  first 
choirmaster,  the  rector  acting  as 
precentor.  The  present  choir  con- 
sists of  twenty  four  boys  and  ten 
men  ;  the  standard  of  the  musical 
selections  is  high,  and  the  choral 
services  are  artistically  rendered. 

The  large  choir  at  Trinity  Church, 
New  Haven,  is  well  drilled  by  Mr. 
Warren  R.  Hedden,  a  pupil  of  Dr. 


Messiter.  The  musical  appropria- 
tion is  liberal,  enabling  the  choir  to 
give  special  musical  services,  at 
which  the  best  church  soloists  in  this 
country  have  been  heard  from  time 
to  time.  The  choirs  of  Christ  Church 
and  St.  Thomas's,  New  Haven,  are 
also  well  trained  and  doing  effective 
work. 

Other  representative  boy  choirs  in 
Connecticut  are  those  at  Christ 
Church,  Hartford  ;  Trinity,  Bridge- 
port, and  Christ  Church,  Norwich. 

The  choir  at  St.  Paul's  School, 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  is  noted 
for  the  individual  excellence  of  the 
solo  voices  developed  during  the 
past  twenty  years.  Many  soloists 
now  occupying  prominent  positions 
look  back  upon  their  membership  in 
this  choir  as  a  valuable  aid  and  in- 
centive to  later  successes  in  the  field 
of  church  music.  Mr.  James  T. 
Knox's  connection  with  St.  Paul's 
has  lasted  twenty  three  years. 

The  Cathedral  at  Denver  maintains 
a  large  vested  choir,  under  the  charge 
of  Dr.  Gower,  and  a  full  cathedral 
service  is  rendered. 

Boy  choirs  are  no  longer  regarded 
as  an  adjunct  of  ritualism,  and  the 
prejudice  fostered  by  this  opinion  is 
rapidly  passing  away,  if  not  already 
dissipated.  If  a  ritualistic  service 
is  impossible  without  the  vested 
choir,  a  boy  choir  is  possible  without 
any  other  adjunct  of  ritualism,  as 
attested  by  the  large  number  of  such 
choirs  in  so  called  "  low  "  churches, 
where  no  material  changes  in  form 
or  ceremonies  have  marked  the  ad- 
vent of  the  boys. 

Certainly,  no  well  founded  objec- 
tion can  be  raised  against  the  white 
robed  choristers,  who  appear  to  have 
come  amongst  us  to  remain  ;  and 
the  appropriateness  of  their  position 
and  apparel  alone  would  seem  to 
justify  their  introduction. 
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By  Frank  A.  Munsey. 


THERE  is  something  in  a  name. 
"Thomas  Brackett  Reed"  — 
how  ill  it  fits  the  famous  speaker  of 
the  Fifty  First  Congress!  But  "Tom 
Reed  "  is  unique.  It  means  some- 
thing. It  brings  out  the  likeness  of 
the  man  clear  and  distinct.  The  lines 
are  well  defined,  and  he  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  —  a  tall,  powerfully 
built  New  Englander  with  a  big, 
round  head  and  boyish  face.  There 
is  mischief  in  his  small,  brown  eyes, 
and  in  fancy  we  can  almost  hear  his 
matchless  sarcasm,  uttered  in  that 
strange  drawl  so  peculiar  to  himself. 
There  is  strength  in  simplicity,  and 
simplicity  fits  no  one  better  than  the 
"  big  man  from  Maine."  This  is  an 
expression  that  was  often  applied  to  . 
Mr.  Blaine,  but  it  can  yet  be  used 
with  equal  truth,  for  in  Tom  Reed 
Maine  still  has  her  big  man.  He  is 
big  nationally — almost  internation- 
ally. 

It  was  in  1876  that  he  was  first 
elected  to  Congress.  Thirteen  years 
later — December,  1889 — he  was  made 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Up  to  this  point  his  career 
shows  a  wonderfully  close  parallel 
to  that  of  Mr.  Blaine.  Each  had  his 
first  experience  of  public  life  in  the 
lower  house  of  the  Maine  Legislature. 
The  State  Senate  was  the  next  step 
forward,  and  from  the  Senate  they 
alike  went  to  Congress.  Blaine  had 
first  attracted  attention  to  himself  as 
a  journalist;  Reed  as  a  lawyer.  Each 
became  leader  of  his  party  in  the 
House ;  each  received  the  highest 
honor  that  that  body  can  give  to  its 
members. 

Here  the  parallel  ends.  Reed  is 
still  in  the  lower  branch — is  still  at 
the  head  of  the  Republican  forces 
there.  Blaine  went  from  the  House 
to  the  Senate  and  from  the  Senate  to 


the  Cabinet.  Whether  Reed  will 
follow  further  in  his  footsteps  is 
problematical.  If  towering  ability 
and  sterling  honesty  merit  reward, 
he  should  be  advanced  another  step 
by  the  State  of  whose  delegation  in 
Congress  he  is  preeminently  at  the 
head — the  State  to  which  his  genius 
and  brilliancy  have  brought  honor. 
Beyond  the  Senate  Reed  may  never 
tread.  His  party  is  not  in  a  position 
to  give  him  anything  further.  He  is 
now  fifty  three,  and  may  be  a  good 
deal  older  before  the  Republicans 
again  have  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

An  anecdote  is  told  of  Reed  that 
gives  an  idea  of  his  pugnacity.  It 
seems  that  on  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  a  young  lawyer  in  Portland,  he 
had  been  engaged  on  an  important 
case.  The  verdict  went  against  his 
client.  The  opposing  counsel,  in 
passing  from  the  bar,  smiled  patron- 
izingly upon  Reed,  and  as  he  went 
by  the  court  stenographer  smoothed 
down  the  man's  hair,  ruffled  in  a 
nervous  struggle  to  keep  pace  with 
the  young  lawyer's  rapid  tongue. 
Reed  instantly  arose,  and,  stretching 
himself  to  his  great  height,  walked 
boldly  over  to  the  stenographer  and 
rubbed  his  hair  back  into  its  former 
position,  looking  down  upon  his  op- 
ponent with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

This  incident  suggests  the  stub- 
bornness of  Reed's  character,  the 
fearlessness  and  aggressiveness  that 
have  dominated  his  career.  The 
tendency  to  rub  men  the  wrong  way 
has  clung  to  him  throughout  his 
long  service  in  the  house.  It  is  said 
of  him  that  he  can  say  more  and  hit 
harder  in  five  minutes  than  any  man 
in  the  halls  of  legislation.  He  has 
a  thorough  command  of  the  English 
language,  and  is  pitiless  in  irony  and 
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sarcasm.  And  yet,  withal,  he  is 
charmingly  good  natured,  and  even 
when  most  in  earnest  shows  no  bit- 
terness. He  is  often  described  as  a 
great,  good  natured,  overgrown  boy, 
rather  lazy  than  otherwise.  But  lit- 
tle escapes  him,  notwithstanding  his 
seeming  indifference.  He  watches 
the  opposition  with  the  eye  of  a 
hawk,  ready  at  all  times  to  dart  upon 
the  unfortunate  man  who  makes  a 
slip  and  force  him  to  the  wall.  His 
ready  wit,  his  great  ability  and 
deadly  satire  cause  men  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  to  fear  and  re- 
spect him. 

One  writer  'says  of  him,  M  Tom 
Reed  is  at  all  times  well  nigh  in- 
vincible. It  can  be  said  with  perfect 
accuracy  that  during  his  long  service 
he  has  never  met  his  superior  or 
been  unhorsed  in  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House." 

Reed  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Forty 
Seventh  Congress,  and  from  that 
point  his  advancement  was  rapid. 
Tom  Reed  began  to  be  talked  about. 
His  characteristics  were  discussed 
and  his  personality  was  pictured  to 
the  public  eye.  He  was  looked  upon 
as  the  foremost  Republican  in  the 
House.  As  such,  his  party  named  him 
for  the  speakership  of  the  Forty  Ninth 
and  Fiftieth  Congresses,  but  as  the 
Democrats  were  in  control  the  nomi- 
nations were  compliments  and  noth- 
ing more. 

The  Fifty  First  Congress  was — by 
the  slenderest  of  majorities — Repub- 
lican, and  this  time  the  nomination 
meant  something  beyond  a  mere 
compliment.  The  nominee  was  to 
be  speaker.  McKinley,  Burrows, 
and  Cannon  were  Reed's  competi- 
tors for  the  place.  McKinley,  espe- 
cially, was  a  strong  opponent.  He 
is  a  favorite  with  his  party,  is  a  bril- 
liant orator,  and  possesses  the  faculty 
of  winning  men  to  him  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  Reed.  But  Reed 
was  chosen  because  his  fellow  Con- 
gressmen saw  in  him  a  thorough 
master  of  parliamentary  science,  and 
a  man  of  wonderful  resources  and — 
above  all — of  extraordinary  firmness. 
These  were  the  qualities  needed  to 


push  through  the  House,  in  the  face 
of  stubborn  opposition,  legislation 
that  the  Republicans  hoped  to  enact. 

It  was  as  speaker  of  this  Congress 
that  Reed  immortalized  himself — 
that  he  made  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
whole  nation  realize  the  tremendous 
force  of  his  will.  The  story  of  the 
dramatic  scenes  that  followed  his 
election  to  the  chair  is  as  thrilling 
as  the  most  vivid  account  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. 

The  theory  that  he  asserted  in  a 
way  that  marked  an  epoch  in  out- 
political  history  had  for  its  founda- 
tion the  solid  rock  of  common  sense. 
The  House  had  hitherto  worked  un- 
der rules  that  made  it  possible  for 
the  minority  to  clog  the  wheels  of 
legislation  hopelessly  by  raising  the 
cry  of  "  no  quorum  present,"  and 
then  refusing  to  answer  to  the  roll 
call.  Filibustering  of  this  sort  had 
been  carried  to  an  extent  that  had 
become  disgraceful.  The  practice 
was  not  that  of  one  party  only,  but 
of  both  parties.  Each  had  taken  ad- 
•  vantage  of  it,  whenever  it  happened 
to  be  in  the  minority. 

Reed  saw  no  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  because  a  pernicious 
practice  had  always  existed  it  should 
always  continue  to  exist,  and  ruled 
that  if  a  member  was  visibly  present, 
he  was  to  be  counted  as  present, 
even  though  he  refused  to  answer  to 
his  name.  There  were  against  him 
the  precedents  set  by  all  the  Con- 
gresses since  the  beginning  of  the 
government.  A  powerful  Demo- 
cratic minority  boiled  with  indigna- 
tion, and  many  of  the  weaker  kneed 
Republicans  hesitated  to  support  the 
speaker  in  his  rulings.  From  one 
side  of  the  continent  to  the  other  he 
was  angrily  denounced  as  the  usurper 
who  rode  rough  shod  over  the  Con- 
stitution and  trampled  on  the  rights 
of  Congress.  An  autocrat,  a  tyrant, 
a  Russian  czar,  a  Robespierre,  a 
mock  Csesar,  a  would-be  Cromwell — 
the  Democratic  press  rang  with  such 
epithets  till  its  resources  of  vitupera- 
tion were  exhausted. 

But  Reed  was  invulnerable  both 
to  the  shafts  of  excited  Congress- 
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men  and  the  fiercest  attacks  outside  of 
the  House.  When  members  of  the 
minority  fled  into  the  cloak  room  to 
•escape  his  imperious  eye,  the  speaker 
•directed  that  they  should  be  counted 
to  complete  the  quorum,  and  that 
the  House  should  proceed  with  its 
business.  Legislation  was  driven 
through  as  if  by  the  force  of  a  mighty 
machine,  crushing  all  obstacles  in  its 
way. 

The  fight  became  fiercer  as  the 
days  passed  by.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Congressman  Kilgore  of  Texas 
kicked  down  the  cloak  room  door, 
locked  against  him  by  the  speaker's 
•orders,  and  that  enraged  members 
with  frantic  gesticulation  denounced 
the  presiding  officer  to  his  face.  At 
the  most  exciting  crisis  the  big 
speaker  never  for  a  moment  lost 
nerve  or  temper.  There  was  some- 
thing almost  sublime  in  his  coolness, 
and  the  power  with  which  he  handled 
the  battling  forces  of  the  House.  It 
was  a  wonderful  exhibition  of 
masterful,  forceful  intelligence.  He 
had  marked  out  his  course,  and  all 
the  powers  of  earth  could  not  turn 
him  from  it. 

Reed  has  never  learned  the  alpha- 
bet of  conciliation.  A  thing  with 
him  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  he 
believes  it  right  he  will  throw  all  of 
his  tremendous  power  to  assert  its 
correctness.  There  has  not  been 
since  Andrew  Jackson  a  man  who  in 
public  life  has  displayed  the  tremen- 
dous will,  the  unyielding  purpose, 
the  power  of  overcoming  opposition 
that  Reed  showed  in  the  speaker's 
chair  of  the  Fifty  First  Congress. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  so  radical 
a  departure  from  precedent  should 
arouse  fierce  opposition.  That  Reed's 
action  did  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion has  since  been  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  No  fair  minded  man  would 
wish  to  see  the  old  system  of  filibus- 
tering paralyzing  the  business  of 
Congress  as  it  did  in  its  worst  days. 
Reed  established  a  precedent  that 
will  hold  good  throughout  time.  It 
will  last  because  it  is  right.  If  the 
majority  is  not  to  rule,  popular  gov- 
ernment becomes  a  mockery. 


History  will  accord  Reed  a  high 
place  for  carrying  through  rulings 
that  only  a  man  of  great  ability  and  • 
marvelous  mental  force  could  have 
carried  through. 

Reed's  political  opponents  charge 
him  with  extreme  partisanship.  The 
charge  is  not  without  force.  If  par- 
tisanship be  a  fault,  and  it  certainly 
is  in  the  eyes  of  many,  it  is  one  that 
must  be  marked  down  against  him. 
It  is  not,  however,  with  him,  the  pro- 
duct or  the  accompaniment  of  nar- 
rowness of  mind.  He  was  born  and 
reared  at  a  time  when  party  lines 
were  sharply  drawn,  and  in  a  State 
where  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
is  a  politician.  His  entrance  into 
politics  was  inevitable,  and  as  a 
leader  of  his  party  he  has  naturally 
learned  to  look  at  things  from  a 
partisan  standpoint. 

In  other  fields  Reed's  is  not  the 
mind  to  see  only  evil  on  one  side  of  the 
political  line,  and  all  virtue  on  the 
other.  Both  in  Maine  and  at  Wash- 
ington some  of  his  close  associates 
are  among  the  Democrats.  Men  with 
whom  he  has  had  many  a  sharp  lilt 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  are  person- 
ally his  friends.  Hecloses  theavenues 
of  social  intercourse  only  to  those 
who  carry  political  enmities  and 
jealousies  beyond  the  legitimate 
bounds  of  fair  warfare.  The  one  of- 
fense that  he  can  never  condone  is 
treachery — a  fault  alien  to  his  whole 
nature. 

Reed  is  known  among  his  friends 
as  one  of  the  worst  of  "practical 
politicians."  For  the  fine  arts  of 
political  manipulation  he  has  no  lik- 
ing. The  riding  of  two  horses  is  an 
accomplishment  in  which  many  pub- 
lic men  have  found  it  expedient  to 
excel;  but  not  so  with  Reed.  Ex- 
pediency is  not  his  guiding  principle. 
He  is  nothing  of  a  trimmer,  and  will 
never  do  anything  to  conciliate  dis- 
affection. Straightforwardness  is  his 
most  distinguishing  characteristic, 
and  he  has  never  learned  to  do  things 
for  effect. 

When  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  talks  to  the 
House,  not  to  the  galleries,  though 
the  galleries  have  given  him  some 
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great  ovations.  The  matter  of  his 
speeches  is  clear,  concise,  and  logi- 
cal. When  he  has  made  his  point  he 
stops.  His  self  possession,  and  his 
mastery  of  the  question  at  issue, 
are  always  notable  in  his  oratory. 

Now  that  Reed  has  had  the  highest 
honors  in  the  gift  of  the  House  to  its 
members,  what  is  there,  with  his 
party  in  so  decided  a  minority,  to 
warrant  him  in  continuing  beyond 
his  present  term  to  devote  his  splen- 
did abilities  to  Congressional  duties  ? 
Under  the  present  condition  of  things 
his  opportunities  for  achievement 
are  very  limited.  If  he  were  to  go 
into  the  upper  house  he  would  per- 
haps be  following  his  ambition,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  step  would 
be  a  wise  one.  Men  of  his  tempera- 
ment do  not  as  a  rule  find  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  Senate  so  congenial  as 
that  of  the  House.  It  is  natural  to 
wish  to  go  up  higher,,  but  heights 
are  not  reached  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress only.  Indeed,  literature  and 
the  law  offer  rewards  far  greater. 

Reed  of  all  men  today  in  political 


life  is  the  best  equipped  to  come  to 
New  York  and  duplicate  the  success 
of  Roscoe  Conkling.  The  time  is 
ripe  for  his  coming.  Choate,  the 
leader  of  the  New  York  bar,  would 
welcome  him  as  a  forensic  antagon- 
ist worthy  of  his  steel.  A  clash  at 
the  bar  between  Reed  and  Choate 
would  be  a  battle  royal.  It  would 
be  a  privilege  to  hear  the  subtle 
satire  and  keen  edged  sarcasm  that 
would  pass  from  the  lips  of  these 
two  masters  of  the  art.  New  York 
would  be  richer  in  the  presence  of 
Reed,  as  it  is  already  rich  in  the 
presence  of  Choate,  Depew,  Inger- 
soll,  Howells,  and  its  many  other 
men  of  towering  intellect.  Reed 
would  be  richer  in  coming  to  New 
York,  where  ability  commands  the 
most  liberal  rewards.  Here  he  could 
best  round  out  his  career— here  he 
would  be  happy,  with  politics  and 
politicians  forever  banished  from 
his  mind — happy  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  nation,  where  wealth  and  gen- 
ius and  art  and  culture  and  good  fel- 
lowship most  abide. 

—  —  { 
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Love  in  the  Springtime  is  naught  but  a  rover, 

Fickle  as  April  and  gladsome  as  May. 
As  the  bee  skims  o'er  the  meadow  of  clover, 

Here  and  there  resting  upon  his  wild  way, 
So  passes  Love  from  bright  flower  to  flower, 

Binding  his  slave  with  a  frail  rose-leaf  chain  ; 
Stops  he  a  moment  'neath  one  shady  bower, 

Lo!  the  gold  sunlight  doth  tempt  him  again. 

Love  in  the  Springtime  is  not  to  be  trusted, 

Then  he  seems  fervent — exceedingly  so; 
But  in  that  season  his  strong  chains  are  rusted 

By  the  sad  tears  that  so  readily  flow. 
All  his  fair  promises  are  to  be  scouted  ; 

He  is  a  butterfly— airy  of  wing. 
Though  Love  forever  is  not  to  be  doubted, 

Let  youth  beware  if  he  comes  in  the  Spring. 

Flavel  Scott  Mints. 
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T  HAD  never  worried  in  the  least 
*  about  my  religious  opinions.  I 
was  brought  up  in  an  inland  city,  just 
large  enough  to  give  itself  that  name, 
where  everybody  went  to  church  on 
Sunday,  and  recited  the  Creed  with 
due  decorum;  and  where  we  were  all 
so  sure  that  we  should  continue  to 
go  to  church  on  Sunday  that  the 
major  part  of  our  apparel  was  pur- 
chased with  a  view  to  Sabbath  wear. 

We  never  discussed  religious  mat- 
ters in  Willoughby.  Darwin  and 
Tom  Paine  were  put  on  about  the 
same  level  in  the  majority  of  minds, 
and  it  was  held  as  rather  indecent  to 
bare  your  soul  to  the  vulgar  gaze. 
The  free  and  easy  way  of  discussing 
life,  death,  and  eternity,  which  is  in 
vogue  in  larger  places  in  these  days, 
would  have  brought  an  embarrassed 
hush  upon  any  collection  of  Wil- 
loughby people. 

I  met  Maria  one  summer  at  the 
seashore.  There  was  not  much  op- 
portunity to  discuss  anv  of  those 
things,  or  if  there  was,  we  employed 
the  time  otherwise.  I  know  that 
Maria  preferred  bathing  on  Sunday 
morning  to  going  to  church,  but  that 
was  a  holiday  relaxation  that  I  also 
allowed  myself.  If  I  thought  any- 
thing at  all  about  it,  I  supposed  that 
her  faith  was  similar  to  my  own,  or 
if  it  wasn't  it  would  be.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  not  have  been 
good  natured  and  lenient  had  Maria 
at  that  time  been  confessedly  a 
daughter  of  Heth. 

Maria  is  a  very  sweet  and  lovely 
woman,  whose  vivid  imagination  is 
one  of  her  chief  charms.  After  we 
were  married,  and  settled  down  in 
the  painfully  new  little  cottage  on 
the  outskirts  of  Willoughby,  it  was 
her  imagination  that  half  furnished 
the  house  and  entirely  decorated  the 


lawn.  The  chips  left  by  the  carpen- 
ters still  bestrewed  the  mud  that  was 
all  that  was  left  of  the  straggly  sod 
that  had  once  been  on  the  lot  where 
our  home  stood;  but  Maria  had  them 
picked  up.and  immediately  began  to 
make  an  ideal  lawn  of  it. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to 
plant  anything,  but  Maria's  land- 
scape gardening  needed  no  season. 
"Our  maples"  and  "our  roses'* 
were  continually  on  her  tongue. 
She  meant  the  roses  of  next  year 
and  the  maples  of  next  year  and 
twenty  more;  but  I  will  declare  that 
she  laid  off  that  plot  so  vividly  in 
my  mind  that  I  left  the  street  car 
that  jangled  before  my  gate,  and 
walked  the  twenty  feet  to  my  front 
door,  with  the  consciousness  of  pass- 
ing up  an  avenue. 

Outside,  Maria  talked  about  the 
water  color  that  was  going  to  hang 
between  the  windows,  and  the 
cabinet  that  would  "just  fit  into  that 
corner,"  with  such  a  complete  air  of 
possession  that  I  never  feel  their 
lack.  When  a  man's  income  is 
limited,  a  wife  with  an  imagination 
is  as  good  as  an  inheritance. 

Just  as  I  had  imagined — uncon- 
sciously imagined,  because  only  the 
contrary  would  have  made  me  re- 
alize that  I  had  thought  anything  at 
all  about  it — Maria  took  out  a 
prettily  prim  gown  and  bonnet,  with 
a  regulation  Sunday  gloss,  and  went 
to  church  with  me  the  Sunday  after 
our  wedding  journey,  and  for  several 
Sundays  after.  I  never  saw  Maria 
say  her  prayers,  but  I  saw  her  brush 
her  hair  and  her  teeth,  and  I  never 
missed  the  spectacle  of  her  devotions. 
It  was  not  until  we  had  been  married 
six  months  that  I  discovered  to  how 
different  an  eternity  we  were  looking; 
forward. 
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Christmas  came  and  was  cele- 
brated in  the  usual  Christian  fashion, 
with  gifts  and  plum  pudding  and 
that  uncomfortable,  out  of  place 
Sunday  feeling  which  accompanies  a 
holiday.  It  was  late  in  January  that 
I  had  my  first  intimation  that  Maria 
Iiad  used  her  imagination  before  I 
became  acquainted  with  her. 

I  had  left  the  bank  early  that  even- 
ing. It  was  a  cold,  damp  day,  and  I 
thought  pleasantly  of  my  own  cozy 
little  diningroom  and  my  tea  table. 
There  never  was  anything  left  to  the 
imagination  about  Maria's  tea  table. 

Just  as  I  stopped  the  car  to  get  on, 
rather  congratulating  myself  that  I 
should  be  the  only  passenger,  there 
was  a  sudden  vision  of  small  boots, 
picking  their  way  daintily  through 
the  mud  under  uplifted  skirts.  I 
know  almost  everybody  in  Wil- 
loughby,  and  I  stopped  on  the  plat- 
form— we  have  no  conductors  on  our 
cars — to  help  the  young  lady  on,  and 
to  furl  her  umbrella.  After  it  was 
done,  I  discovered,  under  a  little 
gray  hat  and  a  very  pretty  curly 
fringe  of  hair,  a  face  that  I  had  never 
seen  before.  If  I  had  ever  seen  it,  I 
never  should  have  forgotten  it,  I 
knew  that.  It  was  remarkably  pretty 
and  extraordinarily  merry. 

She  did  not  look  at  all  nonplused 
when  she  saw  that  it  was  a  total 
stranger  who  had  assisted  her,  but 
with  perfect  assurance  walked  inside 
and  sat  down.  When  she  had  ridden 
two  or  three  blocks  she  put  her  hand 
into  her  pocket,  and  drew  out  a 
pretty  little  suede  purse,  opened  it, 
looked  at  the  inside  intently  for  a 
moment  as  though  she  had  never 
seen  it  before,  and  then  made  a  mo- 
tion to  arise,  looking  as  though  she 
rather  enjoyed  her  own  predicament. 

With  a  "permit  me,"  I  dropped  in- 
to the  box  at  the  end  of  the  car  the 
necessary  five  cents  which  she  had 
found  herself  lacking. 

I  am  not  much  given  to  noticing 
pretty  girls,  but  this  one  was  so  re- 
markably pretty  and  merry  looking, 
and  there  were  only  the  two  of  us  in 
the  car,  and  my  curiosity  was 
aroused  as  to  who  she  could  be. 
There  was  a  jauntiness  about  her 


apparel  to  which  Willoughby  was  a 
stranger.  She  had  a  number  of 
buckles  and  straps  about  her  cos- 
tume, and  they  all  seemed  to  have 
very  conspicuous  and  new  silver 
monograms.  I  spent  some  time  mak- 
ing them  out— "M.  H." 

I  thought  of  all  the  H's  in  town  in 
an  effort  to  place  her.  She  had 
thanked  me  for  the  fare  I  had  put  in 
for  her,  and  said  not  another  word 
until  we  had  almost  reached  home. 
Nobody  else  came  into  the  car,  and 
the  rain  ticked  dismally  against  the 
windows.  I  live  away  out  in  the 
suburbs,  almost  at  the  end  of  the  car 
line.  I  had  expected  to  see  my  com- 
panion stop  the  car  and  get  off  at 
some  of  the  corners  up  Ma*in  Street, 
and  then  I  could  probably  discover 
her  destination,  but  she  rode  on  and 
On,  past  the  end  of  Main  Street,  past 
all  the  pretty  houses  which  begin  to 
fringe  out  toward  the  country,  until 
we  were  almost  opposite  my  own 
gate.  Then  she  said,  as  she  rang  the 
bell: 

"It  is  Mr.  Marshall,  isn't  it?  I 
shall  send  the  money  you  so  kindly 
paid  for  me  over  to  you  in  the  morn- 
ing. Thank  you  very  much."  And 
before  I  could  more  than  bow  an 
acknowledgment  of  my  identity  she 
was  gone. 

It  was  too  dark  by  this  time  to  see 
where  she  went.  "  Maria  will  prob- 
ably know,"  I  thought,  and  at  any 
rate  she  was  going  to  send  the  money 
over  in  the  morning.  She  evidently 
knew  me.  She  was  probably  some 
neighborhood  friend  of  Maria's. 

When  I  reached  my  own  door  I 
found  it  slightly  open,  which  put  me 
out  a  little  at  once,  and  Maria  was 
not  there  to  press  the  annoyance  back 
by  her  usual  greeting.  I  shut  the 
door  with  bang  enough  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the 
house  was  entering,  but  there  was  no 
response. 

I  went  on  through  the  house — no 
very  difficult  feat,  as  upstairs,  down 
stairs,  and  my  lady's  chamber  only 
included  seven  rooms.  In  the  din- 
ingroom, which  was  divided  from 
the  sitting  room  bv  folding  doors,  I 
found  Maria. 
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Sitting  by  her,  his  very  narrow 
and  pointed  feet  on  the  fender,  was 
a  person  whom  I  at  a  first  glance 
took  to  be  a  woman ;  but  in  a  sec- 
ond I  saw  by  the  dark  beard  that  it 
was  a  man. 

His  hands  were  demurely  crossed 
over  a  dark  stuff  gown  of  some  sort, 
and  about  his  head  was  a  many  fold- 
ed white  turban,  that  looked  like  a 
bath  towel. 

Maria  was  sitting  by  him,  looking 
up  into  his  face.  When  I  came  in 
she  sprang  up  and  came  forward  to 
meet  me,  almost  trembling  from 
some  sort  of  excitement. 

"  Cousin  George,"  she  said,  "  this 
is  my  husband.  Henry,"  she  added, 
to  me,  "this  is  my  cousin,  George 
Hardy,  who  came  home  from  India 
last  year,  and  has  just  returned  from 
a  stay  among  the  Pueblo  Indians." 

I  went  up  and  spoke  to  George 
Hardy  with  all  the  cordiality  I  could 
muster  on  such  short  notice,  although 
I  had  never  heard  of  him  before,  and 
he  looked  like  anything  but  a  re- 
lative of  such  respectable  Christian 
people  as  Maria  and  myself.  His 
face  was  cadaverous  to  greenish- 
ness.  and  the  lank,  black  hair  and 
black  eyes  and  beard  did  nothing  to 
add  to  its  attractiveness.  When  I 
took  his  hand,  it  felt  like  a  dead  fish 
in  mine. 

A  complete  and  entire  feeling  of 
repulsion  for  Cousin  George  Hardy 
took  possession  of  me,  leaving  out 
my  natural  distaste  for  seeing  a  man 
gotten  up  in  a  gown  and  a  turban. 

I  supposed,  naturally,  that  he  had 
arrayed  himself  in  some  of  his  East- 
ern toggery  to  amuse  Maria.  I  asked 
him  the  usual  questions  as  to  when 
he  arrived,  and  he  answered  me  in  a 
voice  that  was  so  mild  and  meek  and 
smooth  that  I  felt  like  running  the 
nutmeg  grater  over  it. 

Tea  was  not  on  the  table,  but  there 
was  a  spread  out  collection  of  charts 
and  maps,  covered  with  hieroglyph- 
ics. I  looked  at  them,  and  Maria 
hastily  rolled  them  up  and  put  them 
in  a  leather  case. 

I  was  not  especially  curious  about 
the  cousin.  I  expected  Maria  to 
have  relatives  ;  but  if  she  had  many 


of  this  sort,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
they  would  continue  to  roam  about 
India  and  the  land  of  the  Pueblos. 

Mr.  Hardy  ate  his  tea,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass 
of  water,  still  arrayed  in  his  Eastern 
costume.  I  supposed  he  had  dys- 
pepsia, and  was  considerably  pro- 
voked at  Maria  that  all  the  dishes 
were  too  rich  for  him  to  touch. 

He  would  not  spend  the  night 
with  us,  but  went  softly  away  about 
nine  o'clock. 

"You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  I 
said,  "  that  your  cousin  went  into 
the  street  in  that  night  gown  ?  The 
street  boys  on  Main  Street  will  follow 
him,  and  he's  likely  to  end  the  night 
in  the  lockup." 

Maria  looked  indignant  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  she  said  with  con- 
siderable expression,  '*  I  think  Cousin 
George  is  hardly  in  danger.  He  is  a 
Mahatma." 

"  A  what  ?  " 

"  A  Mahatma — an  Adept.  He  can 
make  himself  invisible  if  he  wants 
to." 

I  looked  at  Maria  for  an  instant  to 
see  where  the  joke  came  in,  but  I 
didn't  seem  to  see  any  particular 
point. 

"  What,"  said  I,  "  in  the  name  of 
mischief  is  an  Adept  ?  And — I  cer- 
tainly should  try  to*  be  invisible  if  I 
looked  like  that." 

"  An    Adept,"  said    Maria,   "  an 
Adept  is  a  Mahatma." 

"And  a  Mahatma," said  I,  "is  pre- 
sumably an  Adept.  All  very  lucid. 
Who  named  it  ?" 

"  Henry,"  said  my  wife,  "  do  be 
sweet  and  sensible,  and  let  me  tell 
you  about  it.  Cousin  George  went 
off  to  India  two  years  ago  and  learned 
all  about  the  theosophy  of  Buddha.  ■ 
It  is  very  much  older  than  any  reli- 
gion of  ours,  and  much  more  won- 
derful and  beautiful.  After  you  learn 
how  to  do  it  " 

"  To  do  what  ?  " 

"  If  you  become  an  Adept,  you  can 
have  an  astral  body  that  can  go  and 
come  just  as  you  choose.  You  know 
your  astral  body  goes  out  every 
night,  any  way — that  is,  when  you 
are  dreaming,  and  in  the  morning 
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you  get  all  mixed  up,  trying  to  fit 
your  astral  mind  to  your  human 
mind,  and  so  you  are  all  jumbled." 

I  gazed  at  my  wife  with  admiring 
awe,  to  think  she  understood  the 
matter  so  thoroughly,  and  could  ex- 
plain it  so  beautifully. 

44  He  never  eats  anything  but  rice 
or  bread  and  water,  and  lives  like  a 
hermit.  He  says  that  if  we  all  did 
that,  and  lived  pure,  good  lives,  we 
could  all  have  astral  bodies.  And 
I'm  going  to  try." 

I  paid  no  attention  to  this  determ- 
ination, for  I  had  been  waiting  all 
evening  for  a  good  opportunity  to 
ask  who  our  new  neighbor  could  be. 

44  That  girl  in  the  Neal  house,  who 
is  boarding  with  old  Mrs.  Blake  ?  I 
don't  know,  I'm  sure,  and  I'm  not 
likely  to  want  to  know.  She  dyes 
her  hair." 

44  Oh,  no  !  " 

44  That's  all  you  know  about  any- 
thing. When  did  you  see  her?  Of 
course  she  knew  you.  I  suppose  she 
knows  everybody.  She  has  been 
here  a  week,  and  she  is  seen  about 
everywhere.  Nobody  knows  who 
she  is." 

I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
discover. 

The  next  morning  just  as  I  was 
leaving  my  own  gate  a  boy  handed 
me  a  tiny  square  envelope.  It  con- 
tained a  five  cent  piece. 

I  came  home  on  the  car  every 
night  for  a  week,  but  never  saw  any- 
thing of  my  neighbor,  nor  could  I 
verify  Maria's  story  that  she  was 
seen'  everywhere,  for  nobody  to 
whom  I  casually  mentioned  her  had 
ever  heard  of  her.  I  passed  the  Neal 
house,  but  while  old  Mrs.  Blake  was 
usually  en  evidence,  I  saw  nothing  of 
the  young  lady  with  the  merry  face. 

But  I  did  see  something  of  Cousin 
George  Hardy.  He  brought  out  his 
maps  and  charts,  and  told  of  the 
sublime  beauties  of  Buddha  until  I 
felt  my  ancient  faith  tottering.  It 
was  a  fascinating  thing  to  be  told 
that  you  might  come  to  a  stage 
where  you  could  perform  miracles. 
There  was  an  insidious  attraction 
about  the  thought  that  there  were 
two  personalities  within  you,  and 


that  you  could  rip  one  free  from  the 
other,  and  let  it  go  wandering  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth  in  one  night. 

"What's  to  prevent  me,"  I  said, 
44  from  becoming  the  richest  man  on 
earth  ?    I  can  find  out  anything  " 

A  pained  look  came  over  Maria's 
face,  as  she  dished  out  the  rice  which 
had  come  to  be  our  chief  article  of 
diet,  while  George  Hardy's  face  be- 
came absolutely  livid. 

44  Those  who  use  the  holy  truths  as 
means  for  gain,  become  Black 
Magicians,  and  are  thrown  into  the 
Seventh  Pit." 

I  didn't  say  anything.  I  didn't  care 
to  announce  myself  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Seventh  Pit,  but  rice  from 
that  minute  began  to  pall  upon  my 
palate. 

Maria  was  as  enthusiastic  as  ever. 
She  had  gathered  about  her  a  little 
company  of  women  friends  who  sat 
under  the  teaching  of  Mahatma 
Hardy,  and  believed  every  word  he 
said,  while  their  hearts  beat  at  the 
wickedness  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance. They  probably  felt  something 
as  did  the  young  girls  in  Salem  who 
learned  to  be  witches. 

To  Maria  it  was  the  very  breath  of 
life.  I  discovered  that  she  had  begun 
her  studies  when  her  cousin  had  first 
come  from  the  East,  and  while  our 
courtship  and  marriage  had  made 
a  serious  break  in  them,  she  was  try- 
ing to  patch  it  up  and  go  on. 

Some  way  I  didn't  get  any  fonder 
of  our  learned  and  talented  relative. 
He  took  too  much  o*  Maria's  time, 
and  even  the  delight  of  being  a  pos- 
sible Adept,  with  the  danger  of  be- 
coming also  a  Black  Magician,  did 
not  compensate  for  the  daily  joy  I 
used  to  get  out  of  my  pretty  break- 
fast and  tea  tables.  The  one  maid 
of  our  modest  establishment  had  a 
sinecure  in  these  days.  She  could 
read  story  papers  and  watch  the  rice 
pot.  Maria  never  went  near  the 
kitchen  at  all. 

Sometimes  as  I  came  home  I  won  Id 
make  up  my  mind  to  stop  it  all,  and 
begin  over  again  as  we  used  to  be. 
My  conscience  and  my  stomach  were 
both  protesting.  It  didn't  seem  half 
so  beautiful  an  idea  to  be  an  Adept 
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-as  it  once  had.  There  didn't  seem 
to  be  any  material  benefit  on  this 
earth,  unless  you  braved  the  Seventh 
Pit,  and  I  really  could  not  see  that 
to  be  absorbed  into  Buddha  would  be 
so  tremendously  happy  an  eternity. 
Between  such  a  total  annihilation 
as  it  seemed  to  me  that  that  would 
be,  and  the  Seventh  Pit,  I  believe  I'd 
choose  the  latter. 

I  was  in  some  such  mood  as  this 
one  night,  when  Maria  came  to  me 
with  troubled  face.  She  said  that 
George  Hardy  had  said  that  the 
state  of  matrimony  was  a  wicked 
crime,  and  no  married  person  could 
expect  to  be  able  to  leave  the  flesh 
entirely  behind  and  float  off  into 
space.  Maria  didn't  make  any  com- 
ments or  suggestions.  I  made  those. 

The  little  band  of  devoted  women, 
with  one  or  two  men  who  wore  their 
hair  rather  long,  were  coming  to  my 
house  that  night  to  see  some  wonder- 
ful manifestations.  I  told  Maria 
they  might  call  down  Buddha  and 
all  the  rice  eating  gods  in  India  for 
that  one  night,  but  I  was  going  to 
put  a  stop  to  this  whole  thing.  We 
would  have  beefsteak  for  breakfast, 
rare  beefsteak,  and  buckwheat  cakes 
and  sausage — and  then  Maria  burst 
into  tears,  and  I  came  out  and 
slammed  the  door. 

I  was  hungry.  Away  down  town 
there  was  a  restaurant  kept  by  a 
woman  who  weighed  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  fried  oysters  like  an 
angel.  She  stood  in  the  back  of  her 
not  overly  clean  rooms  and  fried 
oysters  all  night,  and  used  her  colos- 
sal strength  to  dispose  of  such  of 
her  customers  as  became  trouble- 
some. It  wasn't  a  place  that  Maria 
would  ever  be  likely  to  hear  of,  and 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would  go 
•down  there  and  eat  all  the  oysters 
that  left  the  pan  for  the  next  hour. 

I  was  just  on  the  point  of  pushing 
the  red  lined  door  open,  when  I  felt 
a  little  touch  upon  my  sleeve,  and 
turned  around  to  find  my  merry 
faced  acquaintance  of  the  street  car 
standing  at  my  elbow.  It  was  not 
at  all  the  part  of  town  for  a  lady  to 
be  in,  especially  after  dark,  but  I 
forgot   all    about   that.     She  had 


spoken  to  me,  and  I  meant  to  ask 
her  her  name. 

"  Won't  you  take  me  in  with  you, 
Mr.  Marshall  ?"  she  said. 

That  was  going  rather  far.  I  re- 
membered that  Maria  had  said  she 
dyed  her  hair,  and  a  shudder  went 
over  me  at  the  thought  of  Maria 
ever  hearing  that  I  went  to  Mrs. 
Slattery's  oyster  house,  escorting  a 
young  woman  with  dyed  hair !  I, 
who  was  on  the  road  to  being  an 
Adept ! 

Her  face  wasn't  so  merry  as  it  had 

been. 

"  I'll  tell  you  about  it,"  she  said. 

We  turned  away  from  the  door 
and  walked  off  a  little  way  into  the 
shadow,  she  still  keeping  her  eye  on 
the  door,  as  though  she  expected 
some  one. 

"  My  husband  is  in  there,  and  I 
want  to  see  him.  I  want  to  come 
face  to  face  with  him  before  some 
one.  I  have  met  him  in  the  streets 
ever  so  many  times,  but  he  won't 
look  at  me.  Now  I  am  going  to 
make  him  !  "  and  she  set  her  lips  to- 
gether in  a  determined  fashion.  M  I 
am  not  going  to  have  any  more  fool- 
ishness. He  married  me  and  I've 
been  supporting  him  ;  and  now  it's 
winter  and  no  more  of  my  work,  and 
he's  taken  all  my  money  and  come 
off  here  with  it.    I'll  not  have  it." 

"  Work  ? "  I  said.  "  What  is  your 
work?" 

I  couldn't  think  of  anything  that 
creature  could  do.  If  she  must  work 
it  was  appropriate  that  it  was  a  sum- 
mer task. 

44 1  am  a  parachute  jumper,"  she 
said.  "I  go  up  on  the  crossbar 
of  balloons  at  fairs,  and  act,  and  then 
cut  loose  and  come  down  with  a  para- 
chute. Sometimes,  in  the  winter,  I 
do  trapeze  acts  in  theaters.  It  was 
while  I  was  in  a  cafe'  chantant  last 
vear  that  I  met  my  husband  and  mar- 
ried him." 

She  looked  nervously  toward  the 
door,  and  then  she  laughed. 

"  I  needn't  be  afraid  of  his  coming 
out  very  soon.  He  can  eat  a  peck  of 
oysters — paid  for  out  of  my  money. 
But  then  I  should  think  you'd  know 
about  his  appetite." 
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"  I  ? "  I  said.  "  Who  is  your  hus- 
band ?" 

M  There  he  is  now,"  she  said,  start- 
ing forward,  as  a  man  in  a  short  coat 
and  a  disreputable  derby  hat  came 
out.  "  Don't  you  know  ?  It's  George 
Hardy." 

I  held  her  back. 

An  hour  later,  I  went  up  my  own 
path.  The  lawn  seemed  dismal  in 
these  days.  Maria  was  too  busy 
trying  to  materialize  her  astral  body, 
to  create  pretty  comforting  fancies. 
My  avenue  had  dissolved,  as  so 
many  air  castles  have  dissolved  be- 
fore. Collected  in  my  modest  parlor 
was  the  little  company  of  disciples, 
shivering  with  anticipation.  Mahat- 
ma  Hardy  had  promised  them  that 
that  night  there  should  be  precipita- 
tions, materializations. 

He  was  explaining  it  all  to  them  as 
I  came  in.  He  stood  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  his  white  turban  on  his 
head,  and  his  long  black  gown  reach- 
ing to  his  sandaled  feet.  Even  in 
the  days  when  I  had  had  respect 
enough  for  the  Adept  business  to 
contemplate  going  into  it,  I  had  al- 
ways thought  it  rather  funny  to  see 
Mahatma  Hardy  start  out  in  san- 
daled feet  carefully  incased  in  arctic 
overshoes.  He  took  the  overshoes 
off  in  the  house. 

"  My  brothers  and  sisters,"  he  was 
saying,  "  I  hope  to  show  you  this 
evening  a  sending  from  the  great 
and  holy  Cheelah,  Lai  Dana.  I  have 
communicated  with  him  in  the  Thib- 
etan forest  where  he  is  at  present, 
and  he  will  precipitate  a  palpable 
object,  a  letter  probably." 

With  a  calm  smile  upon  his  face 
that  was  intended  to  convey  to  his 
audience  some  expression  of  the 
peace  of  Buddha,  George  Hardy, 


Adept,  full  of  Mrs.  Slattery's  fried 
oysters,  folded  his  hands  inside  his 
sleeves  and  placidly  waited  the 
"sending." 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  folded 
edge  of  paper  under  his  thumb,  and 
I  concluded  that  the  great  Cheelah, 
Lai  Dana,  had  taken  care  to  mail  the 
"  sending"  from  the  post  office  nearest 
the  Thibetan  forest  where  he  was  at 
present  residing.  In  another  instant 
it  would  go  fluttering  up  toward  the 
ceiling,  to  be  "  precipitated  "  down- 
ward upon  the  head  of  some  believer. 

But  the  great  Buddha  had  taken 
the  "sending"  into  his  own  hands. 
The  curtains  ' behind  our  Mahatma 
parted,  and  there  stood  in  the  open- 
ing a  determined  young  woman. 
She  walked  over  to  the  back  of  the 
smiling  and  peaceful  Adept,  and — I 
should  like  to  be  more  elegant,  but 
only  one  word  will  express  it — 
yanked  him  around. 

"  A  pretty  looking  thing  you  are, 
George  Hardy,  gotten  up  in  this  old 
Mother  Hubbard,  playing  tricks  on 
a  lot  of  silly  women!  You  come 
along  with  me.  I'm  not  going  to 
have  any  more  foolishness  out  of 
you.  You'll  come  and  live  with  your 
lawful  wife,  or  I'll  know  the  reason 
why!" 

He  hung  his  head  and  went. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  para- 
chute jumper  made  money  enough 
last  season  to  support  her  lord  this 
winter,  or  whether  he  has  gone  into 
business  and  become  a  Black  Ma- 
gician in  danger  of  the  Seventh  Pit, 
and  I  don't  care. 

Maria  and  I  have  a  pew  in  church 
and  we  occupy  it.  The  rice  pot  is 
rusty.  The  "  sending  "  of  the  great 
Cheelah,  Lai  Dana,  blasted  Maria's 
faith  in  Buddha. 
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By  George  E.  Latham. 


'X'HE  science  that  has  enabled 
*  man,  infinitesimal  atom  as  he 
is,  to  penetrate  the  awful  depths  of 
space;  to  weigh  suns  and  planets 
and  lay  down  their  orbital  paths;  to 
speculate  upon  the  mysteries  of  cre- 
ation and  reason  out  the  destiny  of 
the  universe — it  is  not  strange  that 
this  transcending  science  of  sciences, 
so  intricate  that  a  lifetime  is  almost 
too  short  for  a  mastery  of  its  known 
laws,  should  yet  be  so  fascinating 
that  the  most  unlearned  feel  its  spell. 

The  starry  sky  above  was  one  of 
the  first  realms  into  which,  at  the 
birth  of  civilization,  men  pushed 
their  awed  and  wondering  search 
for  knowledge.  Centuries  of  watch- 
ing the  marvelous  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  revealed  many  of  their  se- 
crets. The  Pyramid  of  Cheops, 
Egyptologists  tell  us,  was  an  as- 
tronomical observatory,  and  the  wise 
men  of  Egypt,  of  Babylon,  and  of 
China  were  able  to  predict  eclipses 
of  sun  and  moon  two  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  But  that 
the  ancients  divined  the  true  relation 
of  earth  and  universe,  or  regarded 
this  planet,  in  reality  so  tiny,  as  any- 
thing but  the  great  center  and  pivot 
of  creation,  there  is  no  good  reason 
to  believe.  Ptolemy,  who  summed 
up  the  astronomical  lore  of  his  time 
(the  second  century  after  Christ)  in 
the  Almagest,  laid  it  down  as  a  pos- 
tulate that  the  earth  is  a  sphere, 
around  which  the  firmament  revolves 
every  twenty  four  hours. 

After  Ptolemy  came  the  dark  ages 
of  astronomy.  For  more  than  a 
thousand  years  the  study  of  the 
heavens  ceased.  Not  an  iota  was 
added  to  man's  mastery  of  their  laws; 
the  little  knowledge  he  had  gained 
was  almost  forgotten.  It  was  not 
until  the  fifteenth  century  that  the 
labors  of  Purbach,  of  Vienna,  and 


his  pupil  MUller,  better  known  by 
his  Latin  name  of  Regiomontanus, 
first  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the 
celestial  science,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  great  discoveries  that 
were  to  come. 

Nicholas  Kopernik,  who  Latinized 
his  name  into  Copernicus,  may  de- 
servedly be  termed  the  father  of 
modern  astronomy.  Born  in  1473, 
at  Thorn,  in  Polish  Prussia — the 
province  that  also  gave  to  the  world 
its  greatest  philosopher,  Immanuel 
Kant — Copernicus  studied  at  the 
Cracow  University,  went  to  Rome, 
became  a  professor  of  mathematics 
there,  and  finally  returned  to  his  na- 
tive country  to  spend  his  later  life  in 
monastic  retirement  as  canon  of 
Frauenburg,  on  the  sandy  Baltic 
shore.  It  was  here  that  he  evolved 
the  theory  on  which  our  astronomical 
science  rests — the  theory  that  set  the 
earth  in  its  true  place  in  the  solar 
system,  and  reduced  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  mere  second  rate  planet,  wheel- 
ing through  space  in  everlasting  vas- 
salage to  the  central  solar  orb. 

The  book  in  which  Copernicus 
gave  his  discovery  to  the  world,  M  On 
the  Revolutions  of  the  Celestial 
Orbs"  (or"De  Orbium  Celestium 
Revolutionibus  "  as  its  author  named 
it,  for  Latin  was  then  the  language 
of  science)  embodied  the  thought 
and  the  calculations  of  years.  It  was 
printed  only  at  the  very  end  of  his 
life  ;  the  first  copy  was  brought  to> 
him  as  he  lay  on  his  death  bed,  and 
his  dying  hands  had  not  strength  to 
open  it. 

The  Copernican  theory  was  put 
forward  only  as  a  hypothesis  ;  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  it  failed  to  find 
ready  acceptance.  Tycho  Brahe, 
who  was  born  two  years  after  its 
author's  death,  rejected  it  as  incred- 
ible and  returned  to  the  old  system, 
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with  the  earth  as  the  center  of  the 
universe.  But  though  Tycho  repre- 
sents a  retrogression  in  theory,  in 
the  practical  side  of  astronomy  he 
made  great  advances.  Born  of  a 
noble  Swedish  family,  he  was  sent  to 
the  university  of  Copenhagen  to 
read  law  ;  but  the  occurrence  of  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  on  the  day  when 
the  professors  had  predicted  it, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  science  of 
the  heavens.  After  studying  at 
Leipsic  and  Augsburg  he  returned 
to  Denmark,  where,  with  money  pro- 
vided by  King  Frederick  II,  he  built, 
on  an  island  near  Copenhagen,  the 
earliest  well  equipped  observatory, 
which  he  called  Uraniburg,  "the  city 
of  the  Heavens."  We  say  well 
equipped,  and  its  equipment  was  in 
advance  of  anything  that  had  been 
seen  in  Europe  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  telescopes,  micro- 
scopes, photographical  apparatus  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  modern 
astronomer  were  then  unknown. 

It  was  Galileo  Galilei  who  first 
brought  the  Copernican  theory  be- 
fore the  world  in  a  convincing  and 
commanding  way  that  compelled  at- 
tention. Galileo  was  a  Pisan  of 
gentle  birth,  who  at  twenty  five  be- 
came professor  of  mathematics  at 
the  university  of  his  native  city. 
Like  his  great  English  contempo- 
rary. Lord  Bacon,  he  was  an  origi- 
nal'thinker  and  an  experimental  ob- 
server, who  dared  to  assert  his  inde- 
pendence against  the  authority  of 
Aristotle.  For  nineteen  centuries 
the  Grecian  sage  had  been  regarded 
as  the  ultimate  repository  of  all 
human  wisdom ;  Galileo  had  the 
temerity  to  declare  him  fallible. 
Aristotle  had  asserted  that  the 
speed  of  falling  bodies  is  propor- 
tionate to  their  weights,  and  for 
nearly  two  thousand  years  an  error 
that  seems  so  palpable  had  gone  un- 
contradicted. Galileo  detected  and 
exposed  it,  and  to  convince  his  fel- 
low professors,  who  refused  to  admit 
Aristotle's  mistake,  he  ascended  the 
famous  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  assembled 
university  dropped  together  from  its 
top  a  hundred  pound  shot  and  a  one 


pound  shot.  Together  they  fell  and 
together  they  struck  the  ground  be- 
low. 

But  like  many  other  victors  in  argu- 
ment, Galileo  found  that  his  triumph 
brought  him  unpopularity.  He  was 
driven  out  of  the  university,  but 
readily  found  another  chair  at 
Padua,  which  he  held  for  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  was  at  Padua 
that  he  invented  the  telescope.  His 
first  instrument  was  rude  enough, 
consisting  merely  of  an  organ  pipe 
with  a  lens  at  either  end,  through 
which  objects  appeared  thrice  as 
large  as  to  the  eye.  It  was  enough 
to  give  him  a  hint  of  the  possibilities 
of  his  idea,  and  he  studied  to  im- 
prove it,  at  last  succeeding  in  the 
construction  of  a  glass  that  magni- 
fied thirty  diameters.  It  must  have 
been  a  triumphant  moment  when  he 
first  turned  this  toward  the  starry 
sky.  To  his  wondering  eyes  it  re- 
vealed the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
the  moon,  and  resolved  the  luminous 
cloud  of  the  Milky  Way  into  myriads 
of  flaming  suns.  He  saw  the  four 
moons  of  Jupiter,  and  learned  that 
Venus  has  her  phases  like  the  moon. 

Galileo's  promulgation  of  his  dis- 
coveries, which  attracted  wide  spread 
interest,  was  suddenly  arrested  by  a 
summons  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
forbidden  to  teach  or  believe  that  the 
earth  moved  around  the  sun.  The 
Roman  Church  had  awaked  to  realiz- 
ation of  the  tremendous  import  of 
the  Copernican  doctrine.  If  the 
world  were  made  a  subsidiary  body, 
moving  among  other  worlds  far 
greater  than  itself,  where  was  man's 
place  in  the  universe,  and  was  there 
not  grievous  peril  to  the  religious 
doctrines  of  the  Church  ?  The  new 
astronomy  was  dangerous,  and  there- 
fore heretical ;  and  Galileo  was  or- 
dered to  keep  silence. 

He  obeyed  for  a  time,  and  then,  at 
Florence,  published  a  book  in  which 
the  old  ideas  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  confuted  and  derided.  He  was 
again  called  to  Rome,  and  the  tort- 
ures of  the  Inquisition  forced  him 
into  a  public  recantation  of  the  Co- 
pernican theories.  There  is  a  story, 
more  picturesque  than  probable,  that 
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as  he  rose  from  the  suppliant  posture 
in  which  he  uttered  the  words  of 
penitence,  he  muttered,  "  E  pur  sr 
Mi/ore  " — "  It  does  move,  for  all 
that."  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent 
in  solitary  confinement  at  Arcetri 
and  at  Florence,  and  his  last  years 
in  blindness. 

Meanwhile  at  Linz,  in  Austria, 
Johann  Kepler  was  preaching  Co- 
pernican  doctrines,  and  finding,  by 
years  of  calculation,  his  laws  of 
planetary  motion.  He  discovered 
that  the  planets  move,  not  in  circles, 
but  in  ellipses,  with  the  sun  in  one 
focus,  and  showed  the  symmetry  of 
the  solar  system  by  enunciating  the 
relation  of  planetary  distances  and 
periods  of  revolution.  Kepler  did 
not  suffer  ecclesiastical  molestation. 
Descartes,  who  stands  next  among 
the  great  leaders  of  science,  sought 
to  propitiate  clerical  hostility  by 
prefacing  his  great  work,  the  11  Prin- 
cipia  Philosophise,"  with  a  formal 
denial  of  the  motion  of  the  earth — a 


statement  to  which  the  book 
itself  clearly  gave  the  lie. 

Descartes's  works  found 
their  way  to  all  the  universi- 
ties of  Europe.  At  Cam- 
bridge they  were  eagerly 
studied  by  a  sizar  of  Trinity 
College,  a  Lincolnshire  farm- 
er's son  whose  name  was  de- 
stined to  become  the  most 
renowned  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics. Isaac  Newton  had 
been  born  in  1642,  the  year 
in  which  Galileo  died.  In 
the  summer  of  1665,  just  after 
he  had  taken  his  bachelor's 
degree  at  Cambridge,  he  went 
to  his  native  village  of  Wools- 
thorps  to  avoid  the  plague  ; 
and  there  occurred  the  fam- 
ous incident  of  the  falling 
apple,  which,  unlike  many 
familiar  traditions,  was  an 
actual  happening.  But  the 
working  out  of  the  tremend- 
ous discovery  that  it  sug- 
gested was  the  task  of  a  life- 
time. The  suggestion  was 
indeed  but  a  faint  one,  and 
Newton's  attempts  to  verify 
it  by  calculation  were  at  first  unsuc- 
cessful. Theory  and  fact  could  not 
be  harmonized,  and  Newton's  atten- 
tion was  diverted  to  other  subjects. 

At  thirty,  when  he  had  been  for 
four  years  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  Newton 
had  already  accomplished  enough  for 
one  man's  life  work.  He  had  con- 
structed the  first  reflecting  telescope 
and  the  first  modern  sextant.  He 
had  immensely  extended  the  scope 
of  algebra — astronomy's  mathemat- 
ical handmaid — by  the  invention  of 
the  binomial  theorem  and — simulta- 
neously with  Leibnitz — of  the  differ- 
ential calculus.  He  had  discovered 
the  compound  nature  of  light  and 
the  cause  of  color. 

In  1672  Newton  heard  that  Picard 
in  France  had  made  a  new  and  more 
exact  measurement  of  the  length  of 
a  degree — that  is,  of  the  size  of  the 
earth,  and  had  proved  that  instead 
of  sixty  miles,  the  old  reckoning,  the 
true  length  of  a  degree  was  nearly 
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seventy.  With  this  knowledge  New- 
ton returned  to  his  former  specula- 
tions upon  gravity.  He  took  out  his 
old  calculations,  and  revised  them  in 
the  light  of  Ficard's  figures.  He 
found  that  if  his  hypothesis  were 
true,  the  mass  of  the  earth  should 
make  the  moon  fall  toward  it  at  a  rate 
of  sixteen  miles  a  minute.  How  far 
did  it  actually  fall  ?  That  is,  how 
far  did  the  force — whatever  it  was — 
that  kept  the  moon  in  its  orbit  cause 
it  to  deflect  from  the  straight  line  in 
which  it  would,  but  for  that  force,  fly 
off  through  space  ? 

With  intense  excitement  Newton 
ran  through  his  figures,  his  mind 
leaping  before  his  hand.  As  he  saw 
that  the  result  was  coming  out  in 
exact  accordance  with  his  hopes,  all 
the  vast  scope  and  meaning  of  his 
discovery  came  upon  him  with  a 
blinding  flash.  He  threw  down  his 
pen.  He  could  no  longer  see  his 
paper.  He  had  accomplished  the 
most  marvelous  achievement 
of  the  human  intellect.  The 
great  secret  of  the  universe 
was  at  last  revealed. 

Before  announcing  his  dis- 
covery, Newton  devoted  two 
years  to  a  complete  study  of 
the  mechanics  of  the  solar 
system — two  years  in  which 
he  lived  with  but  a  single  ob- 
ject before  him  ;  two  years 
of  absorbed  thought  and  in- 
tense work — so  intense  that 
the  toiler  was  ludicrously 
oblivious  to  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life,  and  for  a  time 
his  mighty  brain  hovered 
perilously  near  the  edge  of 
total  darkness. 

After  the  publication  of 
Newton's  "  Principia,"  with 
its  comprehensive  setting 
forth  of  the  planetary  system 
and  its  laws,  it  seemed  to 
many  that  the  universe  had 
been  explored,  and  there 
could  be  nothing  more  to 
discover.  Newton  himself 
had  no  such  thought.  M 1 
know  not  what  I  may  appear 
to  the  world,"  he  said  when  he 
was  an  old  man,  full  of  years 


and  honors,  "  but  to  myself  I  seem  to 
have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on 
the  seashore,  and  diverting  myself  in 
now  and  then  finding  a  smoother 
pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordin- 
ary, whilst  the  great  ocean  of  truth 
lay  all  undiscovered  before  me." 

Nevertheless  only  one  astronomi- 
cal departure  comparable  to  New- 
ton's has  been  achieved  by  his  suc- 
cessors. That  one  is  the  evolution 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis,  which  be- 
gan with  the  two  great  French 
mathematicians,  Laplace  and  La- 
grange— the  hypothesis,  now  gener- 
ally accepted  as  true,  that  the  solar 
system  was  formed  by  the  gradual 
cooling  of  a  whirling  nebula,  or  a 
gigantic  mass  of  luminous  gas.  Of 
course  the  modern  improvement  of 
instruments  has  vastly  increased  our 
knowledge  of  the  celestial  topogra- 
phy. Two  primary  planets  have  been 
added  to  our  system — Uranus,  dis- 
covered by  Sir  William  Herschel  at 
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Windsor  in  1781,  and  Neptune,  by 
Leverrier  in  Paris  and  Adams  at 
Cambridge  simultaneously  in  1846. 

Sir  William  Ilerschcl  was  a  pio- 
neer in  the  realm  of  fixed  stars.  In 
1803  he  ascertained  that  many  of 
them  are  double,  consisting  of  two 
bodies  revolving  about  each  other — 
a  proof  that  the  law  of  gravity  ex- 
tends throughout  the  stellar  uni- 
verse, and  later  he  proved  that  our 
own  sun,  with  its  attendant  planets, 
of  course  including  the  earth,  is  fly- 
ing through  space  in  the  direction 
of  the  constellation  of  Hercules. 
His  work  was  continued  by  his  son, 
Sir  John  Herschel,  who  built  an 
observatory  at  Cape  Town,  South 
Africa,  and  by  Bessel  at  Konigsberg, 
in  Prussia.  The  latter  first  calcu- 
lated the  distance  of  a  star.  He 
found  that  our  nearest  neighbor  in 


the  heavens  —  Alpha  Centauri — is 
about  forty  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  from  the  earth,  a  distance 
wholly  inconceivable  to  the  human 
mind.  Bessel  also  predicted  the 
discovery  of  stellar  planets,  the  first 
of  which — a  satellite  of  Sirius — was 
observed  by  Alvan  Clark  in  1862. 

The  present  generation  has  seen 
no  astronomical  discovery  of  first 
rate  importance.  Much  popular  in- 
terest has  been  aroused  by  Camille 
Flammarion's  speculations  on  the 
geography  of  the  planet  Mars,  but 
they  are  speculations  merely.  But 
the  huge  new  telescopes,  in  whose 
construction  America  has  led  the 
way,  have  in  the  last  few  years  won- 
derfully increased  the  observer's 
power  to  penetrate  space,  and  the 
near  future  may  bring  great  addi- 
tions to  our  knowledge. 


!  Through 
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Through  rings  of  smoke  borne  toward  the  skies 
A  host  of  pleasant  thoughts  arise; 
And  in  each  dainty  wreath  of  haze 
A  welcome  face  of  other  days. 
The  smoker,  nodding  in  his  chair. 
Inhales  the  fragrant  incense  rare; 
Kind  Morpheus'  blessings  to  invoke, 
Through  rings  of  smoke. 


Sweet  dreams  of  maids  with  azure  eyes, 
On  sylvan  streams  'ncath  sunny  skies  ; 
Of  wooded  ways  and  dewy  dells, 
Of  trysts  and  rings  and  wedding  bells, 
Of  roguish  lips  and  saucy  curls, 
And  forms  of  merry,  gleeful  girls; 
Such  bygone  days  his  thoughts  revoke- 
Through  rings  of  smoke. 


F.heu,  how  quick  the  smoke  clouds  shade. 
How  youthtide  hopes  and  passions  fade  ! 
The  bright  blue  rings  turn  dim  and  gray. 
While  dreams  and  fancies  steal  away — 
How  changed  would  all  those  faces  be 
Worn  thin  by  Time's  fell  sorcery, 
Were  they  not  drawn  by  magic  stroke 
Through  rings  of  smoke  ! 

Jean  La  Rue  Burnett, 
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Pai  l  Bourget,  the  author  of  M  Cosmopo- 
lis,"  which  is  being  so  widely — and  so 
justly — advertised,  was  born  in  1853,  and 
has  become  famous  within  the  past  ten 
years.  He  is  dreamy  poet,  critical  essay- 
ist, and  psychological  novelist. 

"  My  ambition,"  he  has  said,  "  has  been 
to  draw  up  some  notes  that  will  be  of  use 
to  the  historian  of  the  French  moral  life  of 
the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
In  his  novels  he  treats  of  the  dramas  of  con- 
science, that  inner  hfe  that  may  run  par- 
allel to  the  outer  life,  or  may  be  entirely 
apart  from  it. 

Bourget  is  a  novelist  whom  women  love. 
He  tells  the  heart  story  of  other 
women.  His  style  is  exquisite, 
refined  and  subtle  as  the  themes 
he  chooses.  He  delights  in 
comprehending,  and  in  caus- 
ing his  reader  to  comprehend. 
1  le  interprets,  he  demonstrates. 
His  "Cruel  Enigma"  he  has 
dedicated  to  his  friend  Henry 
James,  and  in  the  preface  he 
has  given  a  definition  of  the 
novel  which  is  so  apt,  that  it 
causes  wonder  that  it  has  never 
been  said  before.  "The  laws 
imposed  upon  novelists  by  the 
various  {esthetics  resolve  them- 
selves into  this  :  to  give  a  per- 
ianal impression  of  life." 

M.  Bourget  in  his  early  youth 
was  the  careless  poet,  long  of 
hair  and  shabby  of  dress,  but 
when  a  few  years  ago  he  began 
to  write  subtle  novels  which  re- 
quired a  setting  of  refinement, 
he  became  enamored  of  his  own 
descriptions,  and  has  become 
in  habits  of  life  the  exquisite  of 
society.  Just  at  present  he  is  a 
pronounced  Anglomaniac,  hav- 
ing his  coats  as  well  as  his 

furniture  from  London. 
•       •  • 

The  most  renowned  of  war 
correspondents,  Archibald 
Forbes,  holds  his  position  as 
much  for  his  literary  abilities 
as  for  his  keen  judgment  of 


what  constitutes  news,  and  his  daring  in 
obtaining  it.  He  has  the  large  vision 
which  sees  that  an  important  event  in 
history  is  to  be  obtained  at  all  hazards  and 
at  any  cost.  Where  timid  men  have 
hesitated,  he  has  dared,  with  the  result  of 
making  famous  the  journals  with  which 
he  was  connected  as  well  as  himself. 

He  served  for  several  years,  as  a  very 
young  man,  in  the  Royal  Dragoons,  and  his 
military  training  has  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  In  these  times  of  peace  he  is  turn- 
ing his  practical  experience  of  wars  to 
literary  account,  showing  himself  capable 
of  a  finish,  added  to  his  vigor  of  style. 


ARCHIBALD  FORBES. 
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which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give  in 

his  letters  from  the  field.    He  has  written 

one  novel,  "  Drawn  From  Life,"  but  it  had 

not  the  story  that  the  public  wanted,  and 

was  not  a  success. 

•       •  • 

AMONG  all  the  stories  for  boys  that  are 
written,  there  has  never  been  a  more  de- 


THOMAS  BAILEY  AI.I.R1CH. 


tided  success  and  a  greater  favorite  than 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  "  Story  of  a  Bad 
Boy."  Ii  shows,  as  every  masterpiece  has 
ever  shown,  that  the  true,  simple  record  of 
life  is  not  only  the  best  literature,  but  is 
the  most  fascinating  to  readers  of  any  age. 
Stories  of  adventure  go  down  before  this 
cleverly  told  story  of  a  real  boy.  who  was 
so  bad  because  he  was  so  delightfully 
human. 

Mr.  Aldrich  came  to  Portsmouth  to  be 
educated  when  he  was  thirteen  years  of 
age.  At  sixteen  a  loss  of  fortune  put  him 
in  a  counting  house.  It  seems  impossible 
to  believe  that  "  Baby  Bee"  was  written 
by  a  boy  of  nineteen.  The  poem,  like  so 
many  famous  poems,  found  it  hard  to 
make  an  opening,  but  it  finally  crept  into 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  and  was  copied 
all  over  the  land. 

To  Mr.  Aldrich  has  come  success  of  all 
sorts— in  money  matters,  in  authorship,  in 
happy  home  life.  He  is  fifty,  polished  in 
manner,  witty  in  conversation,  and  bril- 
liant in  mind.    What  can  a  man  ask  more 

of  the  world  than  this  ? 

•       »  • 

EUGENE  Field  says  that  one  of  his  earli- 
est recollections  is  of  visiting  the  little 
New  Hampshire  town  where  his  grand- 


mother lived,  and  going  to  church  on  Sun- 
days. Just  across  the  aisle  sat  a  girl  at 
whom  he  never  tired  of  looking.  He  used 
to  think  her  cheeks  were  like  two  wild 
roses,  they  were  so  delicate  and  soft  and 
pink.  So  even  then  the  poet  was  being 
made. 

Mr.  Field  says  he  remembers  the  great 
gossip  and  hubbub  there  was  when  the 
pretty  young  lady  married  a  reporter.  He 
says  that  "  reporter"  was  said  with  great 
scorn.  But.  as  Mr.  Field  remarked,  "it 
wasn't  such  a  bad  thing,  after  all,  to  marry 
William  Dean  Howells." 

•        •  • 

Gka<  e  Kinc,  whose  beautiful  stories  of 
Louisiana  have  a  style  and  charm  that  is. 
like  nothing  except  the  native  atmosphere 
of  the  thing  she  describes,  was  invited  into- 
literature  by  one  of  the  past  masters  of  the 
art.  Several  years  ago  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  was  visiting  in  New  Orleans  and  was 
entertained  at  a  dinner  party.  During  the 
evening,  his  hostess  asked  a  slim  young 
girl  who  sat  near  her  to  tell  a  story.  It 
developed  that  she  had  a  peculiar  gift  for 
telling  stories  of  New  Orleans,  and  often 
entertained  in  this  way,  just  as  another 
girl  would  sing  a  song. 

Mr.  Warner  was  charmed  at  the  little 
legend  she  told  that  night,  and  asked  her 
why  she  did  not  write.  She  said  that  no- 
body would  print  her  stories.  Mr.  Warner 
promised  that  some  one  should,  and  offered 
to  send  the  story  to  a  magazine.  It  was  of 
course  accepted,  and  made  her  name 
known  at  once. 

•       •  • 

Con  an  Dovi.k  is  one  of  the  people  who 
know  how  to  tell  a  story.  His  tales  are 
not  character  studies,  although  character 
study  of  the  broadest  sort  enters  into  them, 
because  he  tells  stories  that  are  true  to> 
human  nature,  that  are  true  to  what  human 
nature  has  been  since  the  world  begun. 

He  makes  no  study  of  locality.  The 
reader  does  not  feel  as  though  he  were  re- 
ceiving archaeological  cramming.  His 
stories  might  have  happened  anywhere. 
He  plays  upon  the  fundamental  themes. 

Mr.  Doyle  was  a  physician  of  thirty  two. 
with  a  fine  practice,  when  he  published 
"  Micah  Clarke."  He  belongs  to  a  club  of 
young  men  who  are  fast  making  for  them- 
selves a  place  in  literature.  They  style 
themselves  "The  Vagabonds,"  and  dine 
together  once  a  month  in  one  of  the  old 
fashioned  taverns  near  Fleet  Street  in  Lon- 
don. Jerome  K.  Jerome  is  the  leader  of 
the  revels,  and  he  is  ably  abetted  by  Conan 
Doyle,  Coulson  Kernahan,  I.  Zangwill, 
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DR.  CONA 
Ffiim  a  photograph  by 

Bur  gin.  and  was  in  the  old  days  by  Kip- 
ling. 

Doyle  is  said  to  tell  the  best  story  of  the 
lot.  but  Zangwill  is  the  wit  of  the  party. 
Zangwill  is  a  young  Jew  who  has  done 
some  remarkable  pictures  of  low  Jewish 
life  in  London.  His  book  is  called  "  The 
Children  of  the  Ghetto.* 

We  hear  echoes  of  these  meetings  in 
Jerome  K.  Jerome's  "  Novel  Notes,"  the 
series  of  stories  which  he  is  running 
through  his  own  magazine,  and  which  is 
usually  introduced  by  some  talk  with  his 
fellow  "  Vagabonds.*'  This  form  of  story, 
a  series  threaded  upon  some  main  stem, 
seems  to  be  very  popular  just  now.  We 
have  it  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Conan  Doyle 
has  done  it  in  his  "  Adventures  of  Sherlock 
Holmes.''  and  Octave  Thanet  is  doing  it  in 
her  "  Stories  of  a  Western  Town." 

Some  imaginative  soul  should  start  a 
series  called  "The  Vision  of  Asmodcus," 
and  tell  the  tales  that  would  be  revealed 
were  the  roofs  taken  off  what  are  com- 


N  DOYLE. 

EllioU  k  Fry.  London. 

monly  supposed  to  be  commonplace  house- 
holds. 

•       •  • 

One  hears  little  of  Henry  M.  Stanley 
these  days.  His  latest  bcxik,  "In  Darkest 
Africa,"  did  not  sell  well,  it  seems.  The 
original  price  of  ten  dollars  for  the  two 
volumes  was  cut  down  to  five,  and  the  pub- 
lishers will  undoubtedly  be  out  of  pocket,  as 
they  were  required  to  pay  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  the  work  no  matter 
what  the  sale  mifcht  l>e. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
book  has  sold  so  ill.  The  reading  public 
must  be  well  nigh  surfeited  with  African 
travels.  Not  only  has  every  explorer 
promptly  turned  out  a  record  of  his  experi- 
ences, but  many  of  his  lieutenants  and 
aides  have  gone  and  done  likewise,  so  that 
all  of  us  stay-at-homes  possess  the  oppor- 
tunitv  of  being  almost  as  well  informed  on 
the  climate  and  topographical  conditions 
of  the  Dark  Continent  as  on  those  of  our 
own.    In  fact  "  dark  "  is  coming  to  be  quite 
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an  inappropriate  adjective  as  applied  to 

this  much  bewritten  quarter  of  the  globe. 
•       •  » 

We  talk  about  "  everybody  writing  in 
these  days,"  but  the  people  who  make  hits 
arc  as  few  as  ever,  and  are  as  continually 
interesting.    Ibsen  may  not  have  so  many 


HKNKIK  IBSEN. 

clubs  this  winter  in  America,  but  in  his 
own  country  and  in  France  he  is  still  lis- 
tened to  as  more  than  a  minor  prophet. 

He  is  a  little  man,  sunk  deep  in  a  fur 
overcoat,  with  a  quizzical  face  between  the 
sides  of  the  broad  collar,  and  a  sharp  man- 
ner of  speaking.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
whose  conversation  comes  up  to  the  expec- 
tations of  his  readers.  He  is  ready  to  pour 
out  a  flood  of  talk  upon  the  subjects  of 
which  he  has  treated,  and  the  critics  who 
spend  months  interpreting  the  "  Doll's 
House  "  and  "  Hedda  G abler"  might  go  to 
the  master's  feet,  or  rather  his  hospitable 
hearth  stone,  for  a  demonstration. 

He  is  a  deep  philosophic  thinker,  who 
puts  his  last  expression  in  his  plays,  hav- 
ing behind  a  solid  foundation  of  convic- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  Doll's  House" 
was  merely  one  or  two  scenes  from  a  long 
and  finished  analytic  novel  which  he  felt 
was  too  heavy  for  the  general  reader  and 
not  likely  to  carry  his  views  to  so  large  a 
public  as  the  little  play. 

Last  year  Ibsen's  daughter  married 
Bjornsterne   Bjornson's  son.     Ibsen  re- 


marked that  the  ghosts  that  appeared  in 
that  family  were  likely  to  be  extremely 

respectable. 

•  »  • 

An  enterprising  American  journalist  who 
is  said  to  bear  the  proud  distinction  of  hav- 
ing been  rebuffed  by  more  people  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world,  and  who  vet  man- 
ages to  get  courtesy  and  information  from 
a  sufficient  number  of  j>eople  to  make  him- 
self very  much  en  evidence,  seems  to  have 
introduced  mime  of  his  methods  into  Great 
Britain. 

There  has  recently  appeared  in  Scotland 
a  pushing  illustrated  volume,  called  '■  Nota- 
ble Women  Authors  of   Today."  Mrs. 
Helen  C.  Black,  the  author,  seems  to  have 
traveled  about  from  the  home  of  one  liter- 
ary  woman  to  another,  and   she  has  in- 
cluded twenty  in  her  l>ook.  all  of  whom 
m  to  be  happy,  I  eautiful,  tail  ut«  '1,  and 
wealthy.     The  Critic  wonders  what 
plan  Mrs.  Black  adopted  in  making  her 
selections,  as  there  are  as  many  nota- 
ble omissions  as  notable   authors  in 
the  book.    Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Olive 
Schreiner,  Ouida,  Vernon    Lee.  Mrs. 
Clifford,    and   many  others   are  not 
admitted.    Perhaps   it  was  by  these 
that  Mrs.  Black  was  not  received  in  a 
manner  to  call  out  "gush."    She  may 
not  have  the  spirit  of  the  aforesaid 
journalist,  who  when  Lester  Wallaek 
once  took  him  and  showed  him  to  the 
keeper  of  the  stage  door,  as  the  one 
person  who  was  never  to  be  admitted, 
went  away  and  wrote  an  entertaining  arti- 
cle about  it. 

•  •  » 

Aiiiionsk  Dunn  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  figures  in  the  world  of  Paris.  He 
is  the  reincarnation,  in  appearance,  of  the 
poet  of  romance,  the  poet  of  Bohemia- 
Alfred  de  Musset.  His  long  hair  and  full 
beard  and  mustachios  are  beginning  to 
turn  gray,  but  the  brilliancy  of  his  eyes  is 
undimmed,  and  their  magnetic  effect  in  his 
perfectly  colorless  face  is  as  striking  as 
when  he  first  came  to  Paris  in  1S41 — a 
school  teacher  from  Nimes.  with  a  poem 
and  a  franc  in  his  jiocket. 

In  those  days  Totirgenieff ,  Zola.  Daudet, 
and  Flaubert  belonged  to  a  club  which 
they  called  "  The  Unpublished,"  and  they 
were  Bohemian  enough  to  please  the  most 
romantic.  Daudet  has  been  happily 
"  ranged  "  for  many  years,  and  is  growing 
almost  too  fond  of  writing  "lessons"  for 
his  sons,  and  records  of  family  life,  to  suit 
the  readers  of  "The  Nabob  "  and  "  Numa 
Roumestan." 
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His  new  book,  wliich  is  to  come  out  in 
the  spring,  is  called  "  The  Society  of  the 
Family."  and  treats  of  the  duties  of  parents. 

Madame  Dandct  is,  in  a  quieter  fashion, 
as  interesting  a  personality  as  her  hus- 
band. The  pair  are  said  to  be  the  most 
united  couple  in  French  literary  circles, 
and  neither  can  work  without  the  presence 
of  the  other.  Daudet  was  only  twenty 
live  when  he  married,  and  unlike  most 
French  marriages  it  was  a  case  of  love  at 
first  sight  on  both  sides.  They  have  two 
sons,  who  were  almost  entirely  educated 
by  their  mother,  and  who  still  treat  her 
like  a  young  sweetheart.  When  Leon,  the 
elder,  fell  in  love  with  Jeanne  Hugo,  it 
was  his  mother  who  was  his  confidante 
and  who  arranged  the  marriage. 

The  influence  of  Madame  Daudet  is  con- 
spicuous in  her  husband's  later  work.  She 
revises  it  all.  and  much  of  it  she  has  taken 
down  from  his  lips.    The  Daudets  live  in 


a  beautiful  apartment  in  old  Paris,  and 
their  most  intimate  friends  are  the  Zolas. 
Every  summer  they  spend  several  weeks 
at  the  country  place  at  Medan  which  Zola 
has  made  one  of  the  handsomest  in  all  the 
environs  of  the  French  capital. 

•       •  • 

Mk.  Caiu.k  has  lately  been  attacked  by 
the  New  Orleans  journals  for  an  alleged 
literary  piracy.  He  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing purchased  a  story  written  by  Mrs 
Dora  R.  Miller,  of  New  Orleans,  and  then 
proceeding  to  publish  it  in  the  Century 
over  his  own  name.  Mrs.  Miller  is  said  to 
be  a  teacher  in  the  New  Orleans  schools, 
and  a  woman  of  taste  and  literary  talent. 
She  kept  a  diary  during  the  war,  and  upon 
the  announcement  of  the  war  papers  in 
the  Century  submitted  this  record  to  Mr. 
Cable  and  asked  his  counsel  as  to  its  puln 
lication.  As  the  story  goes,  Mr.  Cable 
then  asked  Mr.  Gilder  what  he  would  give 
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an  unknown  writer  for  such  an  article. 
Mr.  Gilder  said  two  hundred  dollars.  Mr. 
Cable  telegraphed  to  Mrs.  Miller  for  the 
article,  and,  rewriting  some  portions,  sold 
it  over  his  own  name  for  a  much  larger 
sum,  calmly  pocketing  the  difference. 

The  New  Orleans  T imes- Democrat  re- 
cently published  a  severe  editorial,  giving 
Mrs.  Millers  side  of  the  story.  Mr.  Cable 
replied  to  the  accusation  as  soon  as  it 
reached  his  eyes,  and  gave  absolute  proof 
that  the  manuscript  was  almost  entirely  his 
own  so  far  as  any  literary  merit  is  con- 
cerned. He  gives  side  by  side  his  own 
manuscript  and  that  of  Mrs.  Miller,  show- 
ing that  the  matter  received  and  paid  for 
by  him  was  so  much  crude  information. 
Mrs.  Miller's  diary  had,  moreover,  been 
offered  to  nearly  every  magazine  in  the 
country  before  Air.  Cable  purchased  it  and 
made  it  over. 

•       *  • 

M.  i>r  Blowitz,  whose  ideas  are  drawn 
from  a  vast  experience  and  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  is  one  of  three  journalists 
who  are  making  an  experiment.  They 
have  taken  a  young  man  and  are  educating 


him  for  the  profession  of  journalism,  as 
three  great  physicians  would  educate  a 
pupil  for  the  profession  of  medicine.  In 
the  beginning,  the  broadest  possible 
general  education  was  given  him,  special 
attention  being  paid  to  languages,  and  the 
histories  of  the  great  nations,  with  their 
controlling  forces.  He  is  now  being  sent 
about  from  country  to  country,  receiving 
every  possible  facility  to  get  upon  the  in- 
side of  the  events  that  are  epoch  making, 
and  an  opportunity  to  study  philosophically 
current  history. 

Journalism  has  been  considered  up  to 
this  time  as  a  ••gift"— a  something  that 
could  not  be  learned,  but  if  this  experiment 
is  successful,  M.  de  Blowitz  and  his  con- 
freres purpose  establishing  a  school  for 
journalists,  having  proven  that  it  may  be 
taught. 

Like  all  great  journalists,  and  indeed 
like  great  men  in  all  professions,  M.  de 
Blowitz  puts  it  down  as  a  fundamental 
rule,  that  a  man  worthy  of  the  name  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world  primarily,  and  a  jour- 
nalist when  his  first  duty  is  performed.  It 
has  been  M.  de  Klowitz's  fortune  to  be  with 
leaders  of  the  government 
at  critical  moments,  to  ob- 
serve the  inner  rage  and 
fury  which  in  the  course  of 
diplomacy  would  be  trans- 
lated into  suavity.     It  is 
his  pride  that  he  has  never 
allowed  his  journalistic  ea- 
gerness to  provide  a  piece 
of  exclusive  news,  to  in- 
terfere with  his  judgment. 
Often  the  premature  publi- 
cation of  an  attitude  would 
have  precipitated  two  nat- 
ions into  great  unpleasant- 
ness, if  not  actual  war.  It 
is  this  honesty  of  principle, 
this  broad  view  of  duty,  this 
nicety   of   judgment,  that 
allow  a  journalist  to  dis- 
criminate, that  make  him 
great. 
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Andrew  Lam;  is  the 
most  delightful  critic,  and 
the  most  eagerly  listened 
to,  among  the  English  and 
American  brotherhood  ;  but 
he  is  listened  to  more  as  a 
literary  man  than  as  a  critic. 
Whatever  Lang  talks  about, 
he  talks  so  well,  that  his 
point  of  view  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  his  read- 
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ers.  He  sits  calmly  by  until  the 
first  flood  of  talk  has  gone  over,  ami 
the  popular  book  has  begun  to  settle 
into  its  normal  place  in  literature,  and 
then  Mr.  Lang  arises  and  gives  his 
opinions.  They  are  usually  calm  and 
just  and  sensible  ;  yet  often  he  gives 
the  enthusiastic  reader  a  new  and 
sometimes  a  humorous  view  of  his 
own  state  of  mind  in  regard  to  a 
book. 

Mr.  Lang  makes  no  effort  to  be 
timely.  His  impressions  can  wait.  It 
is  only  within  the  past  few  days 
that  he  has  opened  his  mouth  and 
spoken  of  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes."  whom  he  cannot  regard  as 
"  a  pure  woman."  and  has  gone  back 
along  the  line  and  paid  his  respects 
to  an  earlier  novel  of  Mr.  Hardy's — 
"  Two  on  a  Tower." 

Mr.  Lang's  criticism  is  almost  as 
entertaining,  according  to  its  length, 
as  Mr.  Hardy's  novel ;  but  the  man 
who  has  felt  the  truth  of  "Two  on 
a  Tower "  is  not  likely  to  have  the 
current  of  his  sensations  turned  back 
by  anybody's  questioning.  Mr.  Lang 
may  lean  over  the  reader's  shoulder 
like  Kipling's  devil  and  ask  his  ever- 
lasting sneer,  "  It's  clever,  but  is  it 
art?"  But  the  reader  who  was.  or  is,  in 
the  mood  to  be  captured  by  that  story, 
will  never  hear  him. 

•        •  • 

A  m  mber  of  authors  have  been  telling 
each  other  ghost  stories  lately.  There  is 
always  a  suspicion  attached  to  every  tale 
that  a  professional  story  teller  tells.  It 
always  has  too  much  the  air  of  being  com- 
plete and  fresh  from  the  hand  of  its  maker. 

Florence  Marryatt  gives  hers  with  the 
seeming  expectation  of  your  believing  it. 
and  in  any  case  it  is  a  good  story.  "  I  was 
staying."  she  says,  M  at  the  country  house 
of  an  old  friend  of  mine— a  lady  who  in  her 
maiden  days  enjoyed  the  questionable  ad- 
vantage of  being  considered  one  of  the 
most  marvelous  mediums  in  existence,  but 
who  now,  having  married  and  become  the 
mother  of  a  family,  had  long  given  up 
' sitting' as  a  practice.  We  never  held  a 
regular  seance  whilst  I  was  with  her.  We 
only  walked  and  talked,  and  drove  to- 
gether, as  old  friends  will  do.  and  yet  the 
most  wonderful  manifestations  were  con- 
stantly taking  place  in  our  presence,  both 
by  day  and  candle  light. 

"The  most  remarkable  of  these — at  least 
to  me — were  letters,  which  were  written  to 
me  day  after  day  in  the  handwriting  of  a 


ANDKKW  LA  KG. 
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friend  who  died  thirty  years  ago  in  India, 
and  whose  writing  my  hostess  had  never 
seen.  These  letters,  which  spoke  of  my 
most  private  affairs,  and  were  always 
signed  with  my  friend's  name.  J.  (J.  Powles. 
were  found  in  all  sorts  of  places  and  at  all 
sorts  of  times,  until  I  decided  at  last — al- 
though I  never  questioned  the  perfect 
faith  of  my  hostess — to  put  the  validity  of 
my  correspondence  beyond  all  doubt. 

"  The  letters  had  always  been  written  on 
my  professional  paper,  which  bore  my 
name  and  address.  On  counting  the  sheets. 
I  found  I  had  forty  six  left.  I  tied  these 
sheets  together  with  cotton,  numbering 
them  so  as  to  make  sure  of  no  mistake, 
and,  folding  them  in  a  large  piece  of  paper, 
placed  the  packet  in  my  writing  case  and 
locked  it.  The  case  I  put  in  my  traveling 
trunk,  which  I  also  locked,  securing  the 
key  round  my  neck.  I  did  not  men- 
tion what  I  had  done  to  my  hostess, 
and  1  quite  thought  I  had  put  a  spoke  in 
Mr.  Powles's  wheel. 

"  However,  as  we  were  sitting  very 
quietly  together  that  same  evening,  about 
seven  o'clock,  when  it  was  quite  light,  and 
in  a  room  apart  from  my  bedroom,  the 
leather  writing  case  was  suddenly  thrown 
through  the  air  into  my  lap.    It  was  still 
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locked.  On  opening  it.  I  found  a  fresh 
letter  inside  from  J.  G.  Powles.  written  in 
ink,  and  addressed  to  me.  I  then  told  my 
hostess  what  I  had  done,  and  we  visited 
my  bedroom  together,  where  we  found  the 
traveling  trunk  locked,  just  as  I  had  left  it 
in  the  morning.  Indeed,  how  could  it 
have  been  otherwise,  when  the  key  was 
still  in  the  bosom  of  my  dress?  I  wish  I 
could  give  the  letter  verbatim  here,  but  it 
related  to  such  private  matters  that  I 
should  be  violating  the  secrets  of  others  by 
doing  so.  All  I  can  say  is.  that  if  people 
wish  to  see  the  many  letters  that  were 
written  to  me  during  this  visit,  they  are 
welcome  to  do  so.  The  last  paragraph 
ran  thus:—'  I  have  taken  a  lot  of  your 
paper,  but  you  should  not  tie  it  up  with 
cotton.  I  shall  keep  your  lace  but  return 
your  pen.'  The  pen  had  been  thrown  into 
my  lap  with  the  writing  case.  When  1 
opened  my  box  I  found  a  lace  fichu  missing. 
I  locked  the  box,  and  went  down  stairs. 


"The  next  morning,  as 
my  hostess  and  I  were  in 
my  bedroom  after  breakfast, 
I  said  to  her,  '  I  am  going 
to  unlock  my  box  and  see  if 
l'owles  has  put  back  my 
lace.'  When  I  had  oj>ened 
the  box,  however,  the  fichu 
was  still  missing,  and  I  ex- 
claimed, laughing,  '  Oh  ! 
that  bothering  boy  !  I  hope 
he  is  not  going  to  keep  it 
altogether,  for  it  is  the  last 
clean  one  I  have  left!' 

"  As  1  spoke  the  words,  the 
lace  fichu  came  riving 
through  the  air  right  into 
my  face." 

•  w  • 

James  Matthew  Barrie's 
distinction  is  founded  upon 
neither  fad  nor  notoriety, 
but  solid  worth.  His  stor- 
ies have  the  delicate  senti- 
ment that  makes  the  Scotch 
ballads  always  new.  He 
plays  upon  the  human  soul, 
moving  first  to  laughter 
and  then  to  tears,  and  hold- 
ing his  reader  entirely  in 
his  own  hands. 

Barrie  is  still  a  very  young 
man.  and  it  was  only  ten 
years  ago  that  he  was  an 
editorial    writer  upon  the 
Nottingham     Journal  at 
three  guineas  a  week.  He 
led   a  solitary  life  there, 
spending  much  of  his   time  devouring 
contemporary  novels.    It  was  from  Not- 
tingham  that  Mr.  Barrie  first  began  to 
send  contributions  to  the  London  journals, 
Mr.  Stead  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  pub- 
lishing the  first  of  these,  which  was  a 
sketch  telling   how    "penny  dreadfuls" 
were  written. 

When  in  1888  he  gathered  together  the 
papers  composing  "  Auld  Licht  Idyls," 
his  publisher  printed  them  grumpily,  little 
expecting  a  success  :  but  the  book  has 
passed  through  half  a  dozen  editions. 
"When  a  Man's  Single."  "  A  Window  in 
Thrums,"  and  "  My  Lady. Nicotine  "  were 
all  issued  before  "The  Little  Minister" 
made  one  of  the  successes  of  literature. 
Since  then  "  Better  Dead,"  which  is  alto- 
gether humorous,  has  been  published. 

Harrie  is  said  to  be  still,  as  he  was  l>e- 
fore  he  won  success,  a  quiet,  industrious 
student,  reserved  in  his  manner,  and  hap- 
piest when  he  is  surrounded  by  books. 
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Miss  Marguerite  Merington  ought  to  lx; 
a  very  happy  woman,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
parative failure  of  "Good  By"  at  the 
Boston  Museum.  "  Lettarblair  "  is  filling 
out  Sothern's  entire  season  with  ease.  His 
company  is  now  speeding  toward  the  Pacific 
Coast,  jumping  from  Buffalo  to  Omaha  on 
its  way. 

Virginia  Harned  finds  herself  remem- 
bered, wherever  she  appears,  as  the  young 
woman  who  so  gracefully  rolled 
down  the  stairway  last  year  in 
•'The  Dancing  Girl."  But  Miss 
Harned  shows  in  "Lettarblair" 
that  she  has  other  claims  to  recog- 
nition besides  the  ability  to  exe- 
cute neatly  a  clumsy  feat.  In  her 
Mr.  Sothern  possesses  a  leading 
woman  of  versatility  and  rare  in- 
telligence. She  has  been  with  him 
since  August  27,  1890,  when  she  ap- 
peared at  the  Lyceum  Theater, 
New  York,  as  Clara  Dexter  in 
Jerome's  charming  "  Maister  of 
Woodbarrow."  When  Mr.  Frohman 
saw  and  decided  to  engage  her  for 
one  of  his  companies,  she  was  play- 
ing in  a  dismal  piece  called  "A 
Long  Lane "  at  the  Fourteenth 
Street  Theater,  which  proved  to 
have  a  fortunate  turning  for  at 
least  one  member  of  its  cast. 

Miss  Harned   is   about  twenty 
three  and  was  bom  in  Boston. 
•       •  * 

The  Theatre  Libre  of  Paris,  on 
which  New  York's  Theater  of  Arts 
and  Letters  is  supposed  to  be 
modeled,  has  been  the  means  of 
"  discovering  "  an  author  whose  play 
has  been  the  hit  of  the  season  in 
Paris.  The  author  is  Francois  de 
Curel,  and  the  play  is  "  L'Invitee." 
It  was  produced  at  the  Vaudeville 
in  January,  and  M.  de  Curel  has 
been  the  theatrical  lion  of  the  winter. 
The  story  of  the  piece  is  "Frenchy," 
of  course,  but  there  is  real  origi- 
nality in  the  conception  of  a  heroine 
who  is  a  woman  of  fifty.  She  has 
eft  her  husband  after  he  has  proved 


unfaithful  to  her,  and  the  action  centers  on 
a  visit  she  makes  to  him  after  many  vcars 
to  see  her  children,  two  girls,  now  grown 
to  womanhood. 

•       *  • 

Elsewhere  in  this  department  mention 
is  made  of  the  frequent  use  in  our  plays  of 
a  type  of  American  men  of  wealth  which 
is  true  to  the  boards  rather  than  to  the 
soil.    In  Bronson  Howard's  newest  pro- 
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(taction,  "  Aristocracy,"  he  presents  to  us 
in  Jefferson  Stockton  a  refreshing  depar- 
ture from  the  model  so  long  adhered  to 
by  the  native  author.  Here  is  such  a 
man  as  any  of  us  may  have  met- -practi- 
cal, yet  not  crude  ;  generous  without  being 
a  dupe  to  \m>  drained  by  every  designing 


WILTON  LACKAVE. 
Prom  a  photograph  by  SaroDy,  New  York. 

knave  ;  humorous  with  that  dryness  which 
is  as  characteristic  of  the  type  as  the 
boisterousness  of  Si/sbee  and  his  confreres 
is  the  reverse. 

And  this  true  pen  portrait  is  most  faith- 
fully embodied  in  the  life  by  Wilton  Lack- 
aye.  Mr.  Lackaye  is  another  of  our  players 
who  "  could  not  get  along  with  the  chief" 
at  Daly's.  But  he  has  no  cause  to  regret 
his  career  there.  It  is  a  splendid  training 
school,  though  mayhap  an  annoying  one 

for  the  time  being. 

•       »  » 

Thk  show  bill  question  is  still  an  un- 
settled one  among  managers.  The  news- 
papers generally  urge  the  managers  to  give 
them  up,  believing,  perhaps,  that  in  that 


case  a  greatly  increased  patronage  will 
come  to  their  own  advertising  columns. 
One  paper  affirms  that  excessive  billing 
of  one  play  was  the  reason  it  failed  to 
draw  in  a  certain  town.  Its  argument 
was  on  the  "  too  good  to  be  true  "  princi- 
ple, and  went  on  to  show  that  the  public 
came  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  more  in  the  bills  than 
there  was  in  the  show.  Whj- 
exactly  the  same  result  would 
not  be  reached  by  an  equally 
lavish  display  in  the  news- 
papers was  a  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject the  ingenuous  writer  care- 
fully refrained  from  touching 
upon. 

There  is  this  much  to  be  said 
in  favor  of  dead  wall  posters. 
You  can't  very  well  help  notic- 
ing them,  while  an  announce- 
ment on  the  theatrical  page  of 
a  newspaper  has  to  be  looked 
up  when  you  feel  in  the  mood 
to  be  entertained  and  wish  to 
pick  out  the  attraction.  A  bill 
on  the  fence,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  remind  you  that 
here  is  a  production  you  must 

I not  miss  seeing. 
But  in  the  wording  of  these 
posters — and  of  newspaper  ad- 
vertisements, too,  for  that  mat- 
ter— there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment.   Phrases  strikiug  in  ap- 
pearance and  sound  appear  to 
be  the  chief  end  sought,  with- 
out thought  as  to  their  actual 
significance.  For  instance,  New 
Yorkers  may  see  the  bill  board 
standing  in  front  of  Palmer's 
Theater,  announcing  "extra- 
ordinary   success    of  Oscar 
Wilde's  brilliant  play."  Now 
when  one  comes  to  analyze  this  assertion, 
does  it  not  imply  that  "Lady  Winder- 
mere's Pan  "  is  poor — which,  by  the  way. 
it  really  is — and  that  the  management  is 

surprised  at  its  drawing  powers? 
*       •  • 

Siccess  almost  always  comes  in  an 
ascending  scale.  One  would  have  to  search 
long  and  thoroughly  to  find  the  leading 
woman  of  real  worth  who  first  trod  the 
boards  with  her  name  heading  all  the 
others  of  her  sex  on  the  programme.  During 
her  first  two  seasons,  Lillian  Russell  played 
a  minor  part  at  twenty  dollars  a  week, 
having  begun  as  a  chorus  girl.  It  was  at 
Tony  Pastor's  that  she  first  won  recogni- 
tion in  a  "Pinafore"  travesty,  in  which 
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Pauline  Hall  also  took  part.  Miss  Russell, 
by  the  way,  was  born  in  Clinton,  Iowa,  in 
i860.  She  has  just  purchased  a  house  in 
New  York. 

Music  lovers  have  been  much  gratified 
during  the  past  month  by  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  at  the  Garden  Theater  of 
hearing  Miss  Russell  in  an  old  time  oper- 
etta, Lecocq  s  charming  "  Girofle-Giro- 
fla." 

•        *  * 

Mention  of  Pauline  Hall  in  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that 
Boston  has  not  yet  got  over  New  York's 
chill  reception  of  "  Puritania."  The  Hub 
was  enthusiastic  over  Mr.  Kelley's  oper- 
etta all  last  summer,  but  when  the  work 
was  produced  in  the  metropolis  in  Septem- 
ber, its  triumph  was  bv  no  means  repeated. 
Boston  papers  have  growled  over  the  fact 
more  than  once,  and  not  long  since  the 


Transcript,  in  mentioning  that  the  score 
of  the  opera  had  been  published  in  Cincin- 
nati, remarked  :  "  We  take  this  opportun- 
ity again  to  declare  that  '  Puritania  is  the 
best  work  of  its  order  yet  produced  by  an 
American  composer." 

Readers  who  keep  a  file  of  Munsey's 
Magazine  may  note  that  an  opinion  not  far 
different  was  expressed  in  this  department 
last  October. 

*       *  • 

While  Paris  is  felicitating  itself  over  a 
new  hero,  M.  de  Curel,  London  is  doing 
fresh  honor  to  an  old  one  in  the  person  of 
Henry  Irving.  With  Ellen  Terry.  Gene- 
vieve Ward,  and  William  Terriss  in  the 
cast,  and  himself  as  the  cardinal,  Mr.  Irving 
has  produced  Tennyson's  "  Becket  "  at  the 
Lyceum.  Its  reception  was  a  triumph,  a 
success  due  entirely  to  the  admirable  pre- 
sentation, for  as  all  know,  the  dramatic 
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instinct  was  a  lacking  feature  in  the  genius 
of  the  late  laureate.  As  the  London  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Tribune  puts 
it.  the  acting  of  Mr.  Irving  and  his  com- 
pany is  good  enough  to  conceal  the  weak- 
ness of  the  piece  and  bring  out  its  strength. 
The  setting,  of  course,  leaves  nothing  to 
be  desired,  and  so  another  has  been  added 
to  the  long  list  of  masterpieces  of  dramatic 
interpretation  with  which  Henry  Irving 
has  favored  this  generation  of  theater 
goers. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  London 
stage,  we  will  remind  our  readers  that  a 
farce  now  creating  considerable  stir  there, 
called  "  Charlie's  Aunt,"  is  one  which  they 
will  probably  see  here  next  season. 

•       *  • 

There  are  certain  types  on  the  stage 
which  we  are  so  accustomed  to  see  there, 
that  we  have  come  to  regard  them  as  the 
genuine  article,  and  to  hail  a  fresh  embodi- 
ment as  anew  triumph  of  naturalness,  even 
when  no  such  personality  could  exist  be- 


yond reach  of  the  footlights. 
Such  a  type  is  the  Jonathan 
Silsbet  of  Mr.  Cranes  play. 
"On  Probation."  Every  theater 
g<>er  knew  his  characteristics 
as   soon   as    the    words   "  of 
Chicago,  U.  S.  A.."  were  seen 
after  his  name  on  the  pro- 
gramme.    It  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  he  would  be  im- 
mensely rich,  lavishly  gener- 
ous,   lamentably  unsophisti- 
cated.      American  business 
men  in  the  flesh  are  nervous, 
hard    worked,    hard  headed, 
and  as  keen  at  scenting  a  fraud 
in  their  social  life  as  they  are 
at  unmasking  a  swindler  in  the 
markets.    But  then  such  men 
B    would  not  lend  themselves  so 
readily    to   effective  comedy 
situations,  and  as  the  public 
enjoys  these  situations  hugely, 
it  would  seem  that   the  end 
attained    has   been  reached. 
Nevertheless  pride  of  nation 
prompts  one  to  remark  that  in 
Mr.  Cranes  excellent  imperso- 
nation he  is  true  not  so  much 
to  the  facts  as  to  the  traditions. 

And  how  very  delightfully  he 
does  enact  the  role  !  Every 
muscle   of   his  face,  all  the 
nerve  centers  of  his  body,  are 
constantly  on  duty  to  aid  him 
in  giving  being  to  the  play- 
wright's conception.     It    is  not  acting 
with  lnm  ;  it  is  living.    No  wonder  then 
that  success  always  waits  upon  his  engage- 
ments, and  that  the  projectors  of  New 
York's  newest  theater,  at  Broadway  and 
Forty  Seventh  Street,  have  been  anxious  to 
secure  Mr.  Crane  as  its  manager.  But  they 
have  been  disappointed  in  their  wishes. 
Mr.  Crane  believes  that  there  are  already 
theaters  enough  in  the  metropolis,  and  pre- 
fers to  remain  unhampered  and  use  the 

Star  when  he  comes  to  the  city. 

•       •  • 

Thk  syndicate  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  playhouse  have  also,  it  is  un- 
derstood, offered  the  management  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  but  without  success.  It  certainly 
seems  odd  that  capitalists  are  more  readv 
to  risk  their  money  than  thea'rical  people 
their  reputations.  The  fact  would  seem  to 
be  a  pretty  big  straw  showing  which  way 
the  wind  blows — in  a  direction  not  favora- 
ble to  new  temples  of  the  drama. 

New  York  has  already  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  of  twenty  theaters  of  the  better  class, 
a  number  that  even  Paris  cannot  equal. 
And  yet  we  are  not  so  certain  but  there  is 
room  for  more  of  the  right  sort. 

To  be  sure,  there  is  the  Manhattan  Opera 
House,  just  finished,  and  standing  idle. 
But  then  that  is  not  the  right  sort.  It  is 
too  big — is  not  cozy  enough.  The  thea- 
ters in  New  York  that  pay  the  best  are 
those  that  have  this  element  of  homelike- 
ness  about  them— the  Lyceum,  Daly's,  the 
Empire.  All  three  of  these  are  stock  com- 
pany theaters,  too.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
secret  of  their  success.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
point  worth  thinking  about,  and  Munsey's 
Magazine  respectfully  commends  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  so 
anxious  to  give  New  York  another  play- 
house. 

•  •  • 

Marie  Tempest  has  departed  from  the 
Casino,  and  appears  to  have  taken  with  her 
the  luck  that  visited  the  house  during  her 
sojourn  there  with  the  "  Fencing  Master." 
At  any  rate,  the  Duff  Opera  Company,  who 
followed  her  with  "  La  Basoche,"  have  suc- 
ceeded in  producing  on  the  mind  of  the 
public  only  an  impression  of  utter  ineffi- 
ciency for  the  work  assigned  them.  At 
this  writing  announcement  is  made  of  the 
underlining  of  "The  Gondoliers "  and 
"  Pinafore  "  for  early  presentation  by  the 
organization.  Well,  "The  Gondoliers  "  is 
certainly  worthy  of  being  revived  ;  that  it 
will  doubtless  be  reproduced  with  the  same 
drawbacks  that  attended  its  initial  perfor- 
mance in  the  metropolis  is  all  the  more  a 
pity.  But  let  us  hope  for  the  best,  and  that 
English  music  may  be  more  within  the 
scope  of  Mr.  Duff's  singers  than  French. 

Meanwhile  there  is  substantial  cause  for 
rejoicing  in  the  news  from  England  that 
Messrs.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  already 
begun  work  on  their  new  collaborate  opera, 
which  may  be  ready  in  time  for  production 
at  the  Savoy  next  fall. 

•  •  • 

After  quite  an  interval  another  play  of 
the  "  Old  Homestead "  order  has  been 
launched  on  the  dramatic  sea.  Its  rather 
happy  title  is  "  Shore  Acres."  and  it  is  the 
work  of  James  A.  Heme,  who  wrote 
"  Margaret  Fleming"  and  whose  acting  of 
the  colored  man  in  "  The  New  South  "  has 
won  such  universal  praise.  "  Shore  Acres  " 
was  brought  out  at  the  Boston  Museum  in 
the  latter  part  of  February  with  the  author 
in  the  cast,  and  proved  to  be  a  simple,  quiet 
story  of  the  contrasted  characters  of  two 
brothers.  But  as  still  waters  run  deepest, 
so  plays  which  deal  with  verities  plucked 
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from  the  outwardly  impassive  lives  of  our 
fellow  men  have  in  them  that  power  to 
move  an  audience  which  is  so  often  lacking 
in  dramas  of  more  pretense.  "Should  it  meet 
its  deserts,"  says  the  Transcript—"  and 
this  the  cordial,  universal,  and  sustained 
enthusiasm  of  Monday  night's  spectators 
seems  to  promise — it  will  rank  with  the 
conspicuous  successes  not  alone  of  the  sea- 
son, but  of  the  dramatic  generation." 
•       •  « 

With  all  the  amateur  actors  who  are 
looking  longingly  toward  the  real  stage, 
and  with  all  the  amateur  play  writers  who 
are  studying  methods  and  situations  and 
climaxes,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a 
word  about  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
"professional"  actor  and  "  professional " 
play  writer.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea 
afloat  that  it  only  requires  talent  to  act  or 
to  write  dialogue  that  shall  suggest  acting. 

The  fact  is  that  a  man  or  a  woman  with 
simple  talent  has  no  more  chance  among 
professional  actors,  or  play  writers,  than  a 
man  with  a  talent  for  medicine  has  among 
educated  physicians.  There  is  a  ground 
work  of  technical  knowledge  that  has  to  be 
laid.  In  France  they  have  a  national 
school  of  actors;  here,  most  of  the  good 
ones  come  up  from  infancy  with  the  foot- 
lights for  their  evening  lamp. 

Acting  is  a  trade,  a  profession.  The 
human  face  and  the  human  body  and  the 
human  voice  are  the  mediums  through 
which  the  conception  of  the  play  writer 
must  be  given  to  the  audience.  It  is  not 
acting  for  the  actor  to  feel  the  part.  There 
is  not  one  man  in  fifty  thousand  whose 
body  is  so  perfectly  in  unison  with  his 
mental  temperament  that  its  expression 
naturally  portrays  the  inner  feeling.  To 
be  an  actor  he  must  understand  by  long 
training,  by  observation,  by  constant  prac- 
tice, the  meaning  .of  the  smallest  gesture; 
he  must  keep  his  consciousness  clear,  not 
lost  in  the  motion  he  is  portraying;  it  must 
be  the  guide  that  stands  behind  the  face 
and  body  to  move  it.  When  the  fifty  thou- 
sandth man  is  born,  with  a  perfect  unity  of 
thought  and  action,  we  have  the  genius. 

The  play  writer  is  not  the  man  who  can 
write  witty  conversation.  Somebody  has 
recently  quoted  Joseph  Jefferson  as  saying 
that  an  audience  never  heard  more  than 
one  half  the  dialogue  of  the  play.  The 
audience  wants  in  a  play  exactly  what  it 
wants  in  a  picture,  the  salient  features  of  a 
situation  presented  in  a  vivid  and  brilliant 
fashion  without  an  unnecessary  detail. 

The  play  writer  holds  in  his  mind  thesa 
situations,  and  the  way  in  which  they  must 
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be  presented  to  his  audience,  before  one 
line  of  the  dialogue  is  written.  The  situ- 
ations must  be  such  as  to  arouse  interest, 
and  satisfy  it.  They  must  be  open  as  the 
skies,  that  the  actor  may  come  in  and 
make  them  his  own.  Every  great  play 
writer  has  had  parts  which  some  actor  has 
been  said  to  have  "created."  The  life 
comes  into  the  play  with  the  actor.  But 
it  is  seldom  enough  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  play  is  so  perfect  that  life  can  be 
breathed  into  it. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  stage  requirements, 
of  what  a  play  is,  that  most  would  be  play 
writers  lack.  To  make  a  play,  the  writer 
must  not  only  have  the  swiftly  moving  in- 
tuitive mind  that  leaps  to  climaxes,  but  he 
must  also  have  at  his  disposal  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  actor's  art,  that  he  may  weld 
his  words  to  action. 

The  audience  is  I'ttle  interested  in  what 
it  hears ;  it  is  all  interest  for  what  it  sees. 
Tell  an  audience  that  a  great  conflict  has 
taken  place  off  the  stage,  and  there  isn't  a 
thrill.  But  let  them  see  a  Richard  fight  to 
the  death  before  their  eyes,  and  they  strain 
from  their  "seats. 

•  •  • 

New  York's  German  theater,  the  Am- 
berg,  has  again  infused  with  fresh  life  an 
operetta  which  on  the  Casino  stage  fell 
almost  flat.  It  is  to  be  added  in  all  fair- 
ness, however,  that  the  Conried-Ferenczy 
company  have  not  been  nearly  so  success- 
ful with  "Das  Sonntagskind "  ("The 
Child  of  Fortune  ")  as  they  were  with  "  The 
Tyrolean."  But  then  the  opera  itself  is  in 
a  good  many  ways  responsible  for  this. 

For  the  rest,  the  men  outshine  the 
women.  Wilhelm  Bauer's  tenor  is  of 
fine  quality,  and  he  throws  a  force  into 
his  impersonation  that  goes  far  towards 
atoning  for  his  rather  slender  physique. 
The  dragoon  trio  goes  with  a  snap  and 
verve  seldom  heard  on  the  English  speak- 
ing stage.  Carl  Schulz,  as  Tristan  Flori- 
val,  the  child  of  fortune  with  a  photo- 
graphic bent,  does  admirable  work  both  in 
the  singing  and  comedy  line,  displaying 
talents  not  frequently  found  in  such  happy 
juxtaposition. 

•  •  * 

It  is  an  original  play  where  the  audience 
is  intensely  excited  in  the  last  act  for  fear 
the  heroine  will  marry.  This  is  a  feature 
in  "  Ninety  Days."  which  has  recently  con- 
cluded a  seven  weeks'  run  at  New  York's 
Broadway  Theater.  A  new  scene  was 
added  after  the  first  week,  making  eight  in 
all.  The  spectacle  should  do  a  prosperous 
business  on  tour.   The  Broadway,  mean- 


time, is  to  be  given  over  to  a  varying  series 
of  attractions,  pending  the  arrival  of  De 
Wolf  Hopper,  on  the  ist  of  May.  for  his 
summer  stay. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  T.  H.  French  is  arranging  for  the 
production  of  a  sporting  drama  at  his 
theater,  some  time  early  in  May.  Mr. 
Augustus  Harris  will  bring  out  the  play 
in  Paris  at  the  same  time.  It  is  called 
"  The  Prodigal's  Daughter." 

When  the  Lord  Chamberlain  interdicted 
the  acting  of  Oscar  Wilde's  play  of 
"  Salome  "  in  London,  people  were  ready 
to  cry  fie  upon  such  prudery ;  but  since 
Mr.  Wilde  has  brought  the  play  out  in  book 
form,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is  exonerated. 
It  is  a  piece  full  of  tragic  gloom,  with  finely 
dramatic  moments  and  an  admirable  mise 
en  scene  of  wan  moonlight  and  shadows, 
but  it  leaves  an  extremely  unpleasant  taste 
in  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Wilde  has  taken  a  perfectly  straight- 
forward Biblical  narrative,  according  to 
which  the  daughter  of  Herodias,  at  the 
suggestion  of  her  mother,  asks  for  the 
head  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  has  given  it 
dramatic  intensity  in  a  fashion  at  once  or- 
iginal and  unsavory.  Salome,  in  the  play 
accepted  by  Madame  Bernhardt,  becomes 
enamored  of  John  the  Baptist,  or  "  Jo- 
kanaan,"  at  first  sight,  and  because  the 
prophet  refuses  to  let  her  embrace  him 
while  alive,  she  induces  Herod  to  have  him 
decapitated,  in  order  that  she  may  kiss  his 
mouth  after  death. 

Regardless,  too,  of  history,  Mr.  Wilde 
describes  Herod  Antipas  as  giving  orders 
for  the  death  of  Salome.  "  Tues  cette 
femme  !  "  he  cries,  and  the  soldiers  crush 
her  with  their  shields ;  whereas  the  lady  in 
question  married  first  her  paternal  uncle 
Philip,  and  secondly,  Aristobulus  of 
Chalcis. 

No  doubt  poetical  justice  required  that 
she  should  be  killed,  and  in  this  matter 
every  one  who  reads  the  play  must  heartily 

agree  with  poetic  justice. 

•  •  * 

"I  Rantzau,"  Pietro  Mascagni's  new 
opera,  has  had  its  initial  performance  out- 
side of  Italy,  in  Vienna.  It  was  made  of 
great  importance,  but  hardly  on  account  of 
its  great  excellence,  as  it  fell  far  below 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "  L'Amico 
Fritz." 

Mascagni  has  already,  by  his  originality, 
made  his  music  so  distinctive  that  the 
veriest  amateur  can  recognize  its  peculiar- 
ities. It  is  absurd  to  call  him,  as  many  do, 
"  the  new  Verdi."    Many  of  his  lessons  he 
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has  .earned  from  Wagner.  His  sense  of 
dramatic  effectiveness  is  wonderfully  keen, 
and  his  greatest  fault  is  making  his  music 
express  a  passion  that  the  libretto  does  not 
justify  his  characters  in  feeling. 

The  best  critics  are  suggesting  that  Mas- 
cagni  should  rest  on  his  laurels  for  a  few 
years  and  give  his  sense  of  proportion  time 
to  develop. 

•  *  • 

Mascagm  is  the  son  of  a  baker  of  Leg- 
horn, who  at  first  insisted  that  the  young 
Pietro  should  become  an  advocate,  and 
only  consented  to  countenance  his  musical 
studies  after  many  quarrels  and  conten- 
tions. Sent  to  study  in  Milan  by  the  kind- 
ness of  a  rich  and  aristocratic  amateur, 
the  boy  could  not  long  endure  the  quiet 
student  life,  and  in  spite  of  some  successes 
with  his  early  works,  fled  from  the  city. 
For  a  long  time  he  lived,  or  rather  just 
escaped  dying,  by  earning  a  wretched  and 
precarious  income,  now  as  a  teacher,  now 
as  a  member  of  some  small  traveling  or- 
chestra. Heartlessly  jilted  by  one  girl, 
whom  he  had  loved  from  childhood,  he 
presently  married  a  lady  who  was  in  his 
operatic  company  ;  and  to  her  counsel  and 
encouragement  he  is  accustomed  to  ascribe 
much  of  his  success.  She  it  was  who  per- 
suaded him  to  enter  the  prize  competition 
offered  by  Sonzogno.  "  Cavalleria  Rus- 
ticana "  was  the  work  sent  in  ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  May,  1890.  the  Roman  public 
hailed  him  victor. 

Success  and  glory  have  come  to  him  at 
an  age  when  most  men  are  a  long  way 
from  the  goal ;  but  not  even  his  warmest 
friends  would  care  to  say  whether  his 
strength  of  purpose  is  enough  to  keep  him 
in  the  one  narrow  way  that  leads  to  the 
true  artistic  greatness.  "  That,"  declares 
a  friend  of  his,  "  we  shall  know  later ;  I 
am  content  for  the  moment  to  think  of  him 
as  I  saw  him  last,  sitting  at  supper  with 
his  handsome  wife  at  his  side,  his  little 
girl  on  his  knee,  and  the  friends  of  his  ob- 
scure youth  thronging  round  him  for  the 

hearty  welcome  that  never  failed." 

•  •  • 

From  poverty  to  an  embarrassment  of 
riches  !  Such  bids  fair  to  be  the  experi- 
ence of  New  York  in  the  matter  of  grand 
opera.  Up  to  within  about  a  month  ago 
the  prospect  for  having  any  opera  at  all  in 
the  metropolis  next  season  was  of  the 
gloomiest  nature.  Then  a  new  company 
was  formed  who  purchased  the  opera 
house,  and  behold,  there  spring  into  the 
field  two  Richmonds— Abbey  and  our  old 
friend  Colonel  Mapleson.   Each  vows  that 


he  will  furnish  the  best  company  if  he  is 
allowed  to  have  the  house,  and  the  compe- 
tition promises  to  be  spirited.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  city  will  not  fall  between 

the  two  stools  and  be  operalcss  after  all. 

•  •  • 

One  New  York  playhouse  confessedly 
succumbed  to  the  penitential  season  pre- 
ceding Easter.  On  the  bill  board  in  front 
of  Hermann's  Theater  appear  the  words, 
"  Closed  during  Lent."  Whether  this  one 
manager's  action  will  hereafter  be  taken 
as  a  precedent  by  others  remains  to  be 
seen.  Meanwhile  the  stock  company  houses- 
continue  to  play  to  big  audiences.  "Twelfth 
Night"  has  made  a  great  hit  at  Daly's* 
and  will  run  till  the  close  of  the  season , 
April  8,  while  "  Americans  Abroad  "  has 
already  passed  its  hundredth  night  at  the 
Lyceum,  where  the  spring  season  opens  on 

Easter  Monday  with  "  The  Guardsman." 

•  •  • 

There  are  many  curious  stories  told  of 
the  beginnings  of  famous  actresses.  They 
usually  are  the  children  of  poor  profes- 
sional people.  That  is  the  regulation 
story — their  poverty  and  struggles,  and 
finally  some  part  in  which  they  make  a 
hit  and  go  on  to  fame.  Perhaps  there  are 
dozens  of  unlit  stars,  who  haven't  been 
lucky  enough  to  find  the  play  that  would 
ignite  their  genius. 

Helena  Modjeska  was  one  of  the  excep- 
tions to  this  rule.  Near  the  quaint  old 
city  of  Cracow,  the  home  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Poland,  a  devastating  fire  had  de- 
stroyed a  little  village,  leaving  the  inhabi- 
tants homeless  and  dependent  upon  char- 
ity. Little  Helena  Modjeska,  for  she  was 
only  a  miss  at  the  time,  suggested  to  a 
friend  that  they  get  up  an  amateur  theatri- 
cal entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sufferers. 

"  But  you  can't  act,"  rejoined  her  friend. 

"  Well,  I  can  try,"  said  Modjeska,  and 
she  did  try,  for  that  very  day  she  sought 
the  association  of  three  others  who  were 
fond  of  dramatic  entertainments,  and  after 
waiting  on  the  owner  of  one  of  the  public 
halls  in  Cracow,  they  succeeded  in  having 
it  donated  for  their  performance.  , 

The  night  came,  and  the  hall  was 
crowded,  for  there  was  not  only  wide  spread 
interest  in  the  charity,  but  also  much  curi- 
osity to  witness  the  debut  of  Helena  Mod- 
jeska and  her  friends.  As  the  hall  was 
not  used  for  entertainments  of  that  char- 
acter the  stage  was  improvised  by  placing 
some  boards  on  the  tops  of  barrels,  and 
tallow  dips  stuck  in  holes  bored  in  the 
stage  served  as  footlights.   One  of  the 
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pieces  presented  was  that  of  "A  Saucy 
Lackey,"  in  which  little  Helena  enacted  the 
title  role. 

That  night  there  happened  in  Cracow 
the  director  of  the  Imperial  Theater  at 
Warsaw,  who  had  strolled  into  the  enter- 
tainment in  the  hope  of  finding  some  talent 
of  promise.  So  pleased  was  Checinski,  for 
that  was  his  name,  that  he  sought  Modjeska 
after  the  performance  was  over  and  said: 
"  You  played  that  impudent  lackey  so  well 
I  was  tempted  to  box  your  cars,"  and,  after 
some  further  praise,  took  the  fair  amateur's 
address  and  left. 

A  short  time  after  a  vacancy  occurred  at 
the  Imperial  Theater,  which  was  the  Mecca 
of  every  player  of  Poland,  and  the  manager, 
remembering  the  ability  displayed  by 
Modjeska,  made  her  an  offer  to  join  the 
stock  company  of  the  national  playhouse. 
It  was  there  that  she  achieved  her  first 
great  triumphs,  and  remained  as  leading 
lady  for  many  years. 

No  one  was  more  surprised  than  Mod- 
jeska herself  when  she  learned  she  had  ap- 
peared under  the  critical  eye  of  the  great- 
est theatrical  manager  of  her  country,  and 
thus  it  was,  while  performing  an  act  of 
charity,  that  the  door  was  opened  to  a 
career  that  has  few  parallels  in  the  history 
of  the  stage. 

•       •  « 

People  who  do  not  act  have  no  idea  of 
the  value  of  properties.  They  see  the  let- 
ter come  on  the  stage  at  the  right  time, 
and  it  seems  to  them  too  trivial  a  matter 
to  think  about.  And  yet  it  takes  the  en- 
tire time  of  one  man  to  keep  all  the  acces- 
sories of  a  play  in  order,  and  ready  to  ap- 
pear at  the  proper  moment.  In  "  Diplo- 
macy," a  few  evenings  ago,  the  play  was 
almost  wrecked  by  the  sticking  of  the  lock 
of  a  bag.  Almost  every  famous  actor  has 
some  time  in  his  life  found  it  necessary  to 
invent  a  situation  to  tide  over  a  failure  in 
the  properties.  There  is  an  anecdote  of 
Jefferson,  which  he  docs  not  tell  in  his 
"  Autobiography,"  that  upon  one  occasion 
the  pistol  with  which  he  was  to  kill  his 
enemy  failed  to  go  off— and  Mr.  Jefferson 
sprang  at  his  throat  and  clubbed  him  to 
death  with  the  butt. 

One  of  the  Booth  brothers  was  very  in- 
dolent, and  never  would  learn  the  letter  in 
his  part,  having  it  copied  and  handed  him 
every  evening.  With  the  usual  fancy  that 
actors  have  for  playing  practical  jokes 
upon  each  other,  the  messenger  who  hand- 
ed it  to  him  one  night  substituted  a  plain 
piece  of  paper.  Not  one  word  of  it  did  he 
know.    He  took  the  paper,  looked  at  it. 
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and  then  feeling  about  his  pocket,  said : 
"  I've  forgotten  my  glasses,  read  it  tome." 
•       •  • 

A  note  in  a  newspaper  the  other  day  told 
us  that  Wachtel,  the  famous  tenor,  was 
still  alive,  somewhere  in  the  seventies. 
To  those  who,  a  generation  ago,  heard  him 
electrify  his  audiences  with  his  rendition 
of  the  "Postilion  of  Lonjumeau,"  it  is 
difficult  to  think  of  the  singer  as  an  old 
man  with  cracked  voice  and  wrinkled 
brow.  But  time  is  inexorable  and  it  is  not 
always  death  that  removes  the  actor  from 
the  stage  when  his  work  on  it  is  finished. 

Speaking  of  tenors,  some  anecdotes  of 
Brignoli  have  recently  appeared,  showing 
the  care  he  took  of  his  voice.  When  he 
had  to  sing,  he  would  not  speak  at  all,  but 
was  in  the  habit  of  writing  his  wishes. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  he 
lived  at  the  Everett  House,  New  York, 
when  not  on  the  road.  It  took  him  at  least 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  go  from  his 
room  to  the  sidewalk.  He  must  get  used 
to  the  changes  very  gradually.  Leaving 
the  room,  he  would  pace  up  and  down  the 
hall  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  until  thor- 
oughly" acclimatized,"  as  he  himself  would 
say,  and  from  there  would  go  to  the  lobby 
to  experience  for  twenty  minutes  a  slightly 
lower  degree  of  temperature. 

At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  usually 
reached  the  vestibule,  where  he  would 
pass  another  fifteen  minutes,  opening  the 
outer  door  occasionally  to  get  a  taste  of  the 
fresh  air.  When  thoroughly  acclimatized 
here  he  stepped  out  on  the  pavement. 
•       •  • 

From  Paris  comes  a  wail  of  diminished 
receipts  at  the  theaters.  The  difference  in 
the  sum  total  between  1891  and  1892  shows 
more  than  a  million  francs  on  the  wrong 
side.  The  historic  Theatre  Francais  itself 
is  included  in  this  dismal  category,  the  re- 
ceipts falling  off  last  year  at  the  rate  of 
two  per  cent. 

Paris  managers  are  wondering  whether 
the  trouble  lies  with  themselves  or  the  pub- 
lic. It  may  be  that  both  are  responsible. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  managers  everywhere 
are  going  to  find  it  more  and  more  difficult 
to  hold  the  attention  of  their  audiences. 
This  is  an  age  of  brisk  movement.  Man 
infinitely  prefers  the  active  to  the  passive 
mood.  A  play  must  needs  be  of  sterling 
worth  to  keep  him  seated  before  the  foot- 
lights for  three  hours.  The  spread  of  the 
concert  hall,  where  one  may  come  and  go 
when  he  pleases,  is  a  straw  showing  which 
way  the  wind  blows. 
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A  REFEREE  FOR  THE  UMPIRE. 

Although  the  following  story  is  about 
cricket,  any  one  who  understands  baseball 
cannot  fail  to  see  the  fun  in  it. 

George  Parr,  a  famous  old  time  cricketer, 
once  went  to  play  for  his  village  at  a  coun- 
try match,  and  there  was  a  sort  of  panic 
among  the  little  fishes  in  the  presence  of 
this  leviathan.  George  ventured  on  an 
impossible  run,  and  was  manifestly  out. 
But  when  the  question  "  How's  that  ? "  was 
put  to  the  umpire,  his  courage  failed. 

He  hesitated,  and,  turning  to  the  bats- 
man, said,  "  Now,  Mestur  Parr,  you  know 
a  great  deal  more  about  these  things  than 
I  do;  what  would  you  say?" 

"/  should  say,  'Not  out,'"  was  the 
reply. 

"And  so  say  I,  Mestur  Parr,"  said  the 
umpire.    "  Lads,  get  on  with  your  game." 

A  REBUFF. 
I  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  me. 

To  which  she  answered  shortly,  "  Pooh! 
I  cannot  tell  for,  don't  you  see, 

I  really  never  think  of  youl  " 

A  WET  GHOST. 

The  ridiculous  is  never  closer  to  the  sub- 
lime than  in  theatrical  performances.  They 
met  and  passed  each  other  on  a  certain  oc- 
casion at  the  old  Sadlers  Wells  Theater  in 
London,  when  "  Hamlet"  was  the  play. 

The  terrace  of  Elsinore  Castle  was  ar- 
ranged with  an  aisle  of  arches  on  each 
side,  a  gauze  drop  being  hung  at  each  arch. 
The  Ghost  was  moved  on  a  traveler,  grad- 
ually coming  into  view  as  the  drops  were 
raised.  After  speaking  his  lines  he  disap- 
peared in  the  same  way  on  the  other  side, 
finally  descending  a  trap  to  speak  the 
sepulchral  "  swear  "  from  below  the  stage. 

One  night  the  part  was  played  by  a  gen- 
tleman unacquainted  with  the  place.  He 
went  down  the  trap  plump  into  the  tank  of 
spring  water  from  which  the  theater  took 
its  name.  Instead  of  "swear"  all  was 
silent.  The  prompter  gave  the  cue  and 
the  actor  said  in  a  tone  heard  all  over  the 
house,  "  How  (the  blank)  can  a  man  swear 
when  he  is  up  to  his  neck  in  water  ? " 

The  house  roared  and  Phelps  {Hamlet) 
thinking  to  remedy  the  contretemps,  went 


NGS. 

on  with  his  lines,  "  Rest,  rest,  perturbed 
spirit,"  at  which  the  laughter  was  re- 
doubled. 


A  LACK  OF  EXPERIENCE. 

It  would  seem  that  there  had  been  al- 
ready a  sufficient  number  of  stories  told  at 
the  expense  of  the  school  teacher,  but  here 
is  another  with  a  naive  charm  of  innocence 
nbout  it  that  makes  one  ruthless  in  send- 
ing it  further  on  its  travels. 

A  farmer  went  to  purchase  a  bushel  of 
buckwheat  for  sowing.  He  found  the  man 
of  whom  he  was  to  buy  the  grain  away ; 
but  his  wife  was  at  home,  and  she  under- 
took to  make  the  sale.  She  got  a  peck 
measure,  and  they  went  to  the  granary. 
There  the  woman  filled  the  measure  twice, 
poured  it  into  the  bag  which  the  farmer 
held  open,  and  then  was  going  to  tie  the 
bag  and  take  the  pay  for  a  bushel. 

"  But,  Mrs.  F.."  said  he.  "  it  takes  four 
pecks  to  make  a  bushel." 

"Oh.  does  it?"  said  she;  "well,  you 
see,  I  never  had  any  experience  in  meas- 
uring grain  before  I  was  married  ;  I  always 
taught  school." 

NAMES  AND  GREATNESS. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Smith  Street,  Smithville, 
may  be  offended  if  his  name  be  used  with- 
out the  handle  ;  but  to  the  truly  great 
titles  of  honor  are  no  compliment.  Vol- 
taire, for  example,  was  belittled  by  the 
person  who.  in  announcing  his  death  in 
the  Gazette  tie  France,  spoke  of  him  as  M. 
Arouet  de  Voltaire.  Membfe  de  l'Academie 
et  Gentilhomme  de  la  Chambre  du  Roi. 
All  these  qualities  were  thrust  aside  when 
Paris  wanted  to  glorify  him.  He  then  be- 
came plain  Voltaire. 

"  I  remember."  says  Henry  Labouchere 
in  his  London  Truth,  "  Victor  Hugo  feel- 
ing nettled  because  Lord  Lyons,  in  writ- 
ing to  him.  addressed  him  as  '  M.  Victor 
Hugo.  Scnateur.  etc.'  The  poet's  idea  was 
that  as  he  had  outgrown  every  possible 
handle  to  his  name  and  risen  to  glory  in 
his  lifetime,  he  should  have  been  styled 
'  Victor  Hugo."  I  pleased  him  vastly  bv  ad- 
dressing him  as  1  Victor  Hugo,  dans  son 
Avenue,'  the  house  he  lived  in  being  in  ar 
avenue  called  after  him.    But  I  think  that 
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Lord  Lyons,  he  being  an  Ambassador, 
and  supposed  to  value  people  according  to 
conventional  standards,  was  right  in  styl- 
ing the  poet  as  '  Senator." 

"  Louis  Blanc  liked  to  hear  himself 
spoken  of  as  Louis  Blanc,  and  winced  at 
the  '  Monsieur.'  Thiers  position  in  get- 
ting his  cards  printed  was  c 'est  mot,  et  c'est 
asses.  He  was  only  '  Monsieur  Thiers ' 
on  them,  and  no  address  was  given.  And 
this  before,  when,  and  after  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  We  say  Catherine 
II.  Marie  Antoinette,  Isabella  the  Catho- 
lic, Elizabeth  of  England,  because  one  has 
the  nimbus  of  a  martyr  round  her  head, 
and  the  others  rose  superior  to  their  sta- 
tions, great  as  they  were.  But  we  give 
Anne  her  title  of  Queen,  because  she  needs 
it  to  distinguish  her  from  the  herd  of 
Annes.  The  ex-Queen  of  Spain  is  always 
Queen  Isabella,  she  being  inglorious." 


A  BIT  OF  TRUTH. 

You'll  find  it  cheaper  in  the  end 

As  truly  as  you  live, 
Whene'er  an  X  you're  asked  to  lend, 

A  V  straightway  to^'i*. 


A  TRAGIC  MISTAKE. 

It  is  perhaps  due  to  the  law  that  famili- 
arity breeds  contempt,  that  a  man's  sig- 
nature is  generally  more  indistinct  than 
any  other  part  of  a  letter.  When  to  this 
is  added  a  penchant  for  writing  all  proper 
names  with  alike  illegibility,  a  catastrophe 
may  be  precipitated.  One  such  is  feelingly 
set  forth  in  a  Boston  journal. 

A  young  society  girl  found  amongst  her 
mail  one  morning  a  note  in  a  man's  hand, 
and  dated  from  a  Back  Bay  hotel.  It  be- 
gan by  familiarly  inquiring  if  the  writer 
might  call  the  following  afternoon,  and 
continued  with  courteous  messages  from 
his  sister. 

The  girl  read  it  carefully  through,  and 
puzzled  a  while  over  the  signature,  which 
she  was  unable  to  remember,  and  finally 
concluded  must  be  Russian.  Turning  back 
to  the  superscription,  she  found  it  quite  in- 
distinct enough  to  be  the  best  Chinese,  and 
finally  decided  that  the  postman  had  made 
a  mistake,  she  inclosed  it,  with  a  few 
words  of  regret  that  she  should  have  broken 
the  seal. 

Pasting  the  signature  on  another  envel- 
ope, back  she  sent  it  to  the  hotel,  proud  of 
her  promptness  and  courtesy. 

The  next  day  the  postman  brought  a 
little  package  bearing  the  same  chiro- 
graphy.  Opening  it,  this  amazed  young 
woman  found  her  own  photograph,  given 


not  two  months  before  to  the  hero  of  an 
embryo  romance,  in  her  New  York  season. 
Across  the  face  was  written  the  final 
words  of  her  own  note.  "  With  regrets." 

All  of  which  is  to  point  a  moral  without 
further  comment. 


a  patron  saint. 
Many  kindly  saints  there  are 
Mentioned  in  the  calendar; 
Saints  to  pray  to,  saints  to  bow  to— 
Be  as  good  as  you  know  how  to! 
Some,  to  make  the  spirit  easy, 
Pray  to  Francis  of  Assisi; 
Others  deem  it  safer,  meeter, 
To  address  the  good  Saint  Peter. 
Plenty  in  a  direful  "stew" 
Turn  to  Saint  Bartholomew; 
To  beseech  the  M  fair  persuasion  n 
Kneeling,  as  their  wishes  vary, 
Now  to  Martha,  now  to  Mary. 

If  I  only  knew  the  way  to 
Find  the  proper  saint  to  pray  to, 
I  would  lift  a  supplication 
Worthy  of  your  emulation. 
For  I  soon  shall  cross  the  ocean, 
(That  abode  of  wild  commotion), 
And  my  state  when  I'm  a-saihng 
Is  a  subject  for  bewailing. 
I  have  tested  each  invention 
Every  loving  friend  could  mention; 
Naught  avails  against  the  frantic 
Pitching  of  the  mad  Atlantic. 
Over  what  results  I'm  certain 
It  is  wise  to  draw  the  curtain! 

Tell  me  in  my  tribulation 
Unto  whom  to  "  pour  libation  "! 
I  would  pray  to  all  the  sainted 
Raphael  and  Titian  painted 
(Though  the  many  names  affright  one), 
If  I  thought  I'd  hit  the  right  one! 
Saint  Champague  did  some  one  mention 
Being  worthy  my  attention  ? 
Hail,  then,  though  thy  titles  vary, 
"  Piper,"  "  Jouet  "  and  "  Pomery," 
Prithee  send— my  prayer  is  fervent- 
Comfort  to  your  humblest  servant! 


WARMED  t'l»  BY  INSTALLMENTS. 

A  well  known  opera  singer  tells  a  story 
of  the  ingenuity  of  the  landlord  of  a  West- 
ern hotel.  The  singer's  valet,  it  seems, 
had  to  sleep  with  a  colored  boy  in  one  of 
the  small  rooms  of  the  hotel,  and  the  two 
had  only  a  blanket  to  cover  them.  The 
weather  was  cold,  and,  after  shivering  for 
an  hour  or  two,  the  darky  went  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  asked  for  more  covering.  It 
was  then  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The 
proprietor  himself  took  in  the  covering, 
and  after  putting  it  on  the  bed  sat  down 
to  talk  with  the  boys.  He  remained  with 
them  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  then  rose 
to  go.  "  Well,  boys,  I  guess  you  are  warm 
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enough  now,"  he  said,  and  with  that  he 
pulled  off  the  cover  and  departed,  no  doubt 
to  lend  it  to  somebody  else.  The  boys 
got  up  and  sat  by  the  stove  the  rest  of  the 
night. 


UNCONSCIOUS  FAMILIARITY. 

The  oft  told  story  about  young  Prince 
George  telling  his  brother  to  sing  "  God 
save  your  grandmother  "  may  now  be  re- 
placed in  dinner  table  small  talk  with  the 
subjoined  anecdote  of  a  near  sighted  Eng- 
lish bishop.  At  one  of  his  levees  a  guest 
approached  him  and  said: 

"  How  do  you  do,  my  lord  ?  My  mother 
wishes  to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you." 

"Ah,"  said  the  bishop,  "  that  is  very 
good  of  her.  And  how  is  the  dear  old  soul  ? 
Nothing  like  a  good  old  mother.  Be  sure 
you  take  care  of  your  old  mother,  Good 
morning.** 

The  bishop  did  not  in  the  least  know  who 
his  visitor  was,  and  said  to  his  footman, 
"Who  was  that?"  The  servant  replied, 
"  The  last  gentleman  who  left  your  lord- 
ship's reception  is  the  Duke  of  Connaught." 


BENEATH  AND  ABOVE. 

1  sing  a  maid  I  always  see 

At  the  opera,  when  I  go  there; 
But  I  sit  in  the  gallery, 

And  she  in  the  box  below  there. 

She's  fair  as  the  fairest  "day  in  June," 

And  I  fondly,  madly  love  her; 
But  I  might  as  well  be  the  man  in  the  moon, 

I  am  up  so  far  above  her. 

She  ne'er  will  know  of  the  love  I  bear, 
She  would  not  care  if  she  knew  it; 

So  I  sadly  sit  and  worship  where 
It  costs  but  a  "  half  "  to  do  It 

WHAT  A  BABY  IS. 

Did  you  ever  try  to  formulate  your 
exact  opinion  of  a  baby — not  your  own 
baby.,  but  the  tiny  morsel  in  the  abstract  ? 
A  London  paper  offered  a  prize  of  ten  dol- 
lars for  the  best  definition.  Here  are  some 
of  those  sent  in,  the  last  of  which  won  the 
prize: 

The  bachelor's  horror,  the  mother's 
treasure,  and  the  despotic  tyrant  of  the 
most  republican  household. 

The  morning  caller,  noonday  crawler, 
midnight  brawler. 

The  only  precious  possession  that  never 
excites  envy. 

The  latest  edition  of  humanity,  of  which 
every  couple  think  they  possess  the  finest 
copy. 


A  native  of  all  countnes  who  speaks  the 
language  of  none. 

About  twenty  two  inches  of  coo  and 
wiggle,  writhe  and  scream,  filled  with  suc- 
tion and  testing  apparatus  for  milk,  and 
automatic  alarm  to  regulate  supply. 

A  quaint  little  craft  called  Innocence, 
laden  with  simplicity  and  love. 

A  thing  we  are  expected  to  kiss  and  look 
as  if  we  enjoyed  it. 

A  little  stranger  with  a  free  pass  to  the 
heart's  best  affections. 

That  which  makes  home  happier,  love 
stronger,  patience  greater,  hands  busier, 
nights  longer,  days  shorter,  purses  lighter, 
clothes  shabbier,  the  past  forgotten,  the 
future  brighter. 

A  tiny  feather  from  the  wing  of  love 
dropped  into  the  sacred  lap  of  mother- 
hood. 

HER  HIGH  MORAL  RESOLVE. 
An  Easter  Comedietta. 
I. 

[Scene,  the  Lansdownes'  drawingroom. 

Time,  March  2,  /Sgj.] 

Mr.  Lansdowne—  It  will  be  Easter  in 
about  a  month,  my  dear.  I  suppose  you 
are  ordering  your  gowns  and  your  bonnets, 
and  all  the  other  feminine  paraphernalia 
which  ripen  in  this  latitude  on  Easter  Sun- 
day. 

Mrs.  Lansdowne — Now,  Henry,  I  think 
you  men  misjudge  us  women  shamefully 
about  our  so  called  love  of  dress,  and  es- 
pecially about  our  supposed  fondness  for 
such  a  display  of  new  bonnets  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  at  Easter. 

Mr.  Lansdowne— Oh,  indeed! 

Mrs.  Lansdowne— Yes,  indeed  I  do! 
Now,  while  I  confess  I  enjoy  good  clothes, 
and  like  to  get  a  new  bonnet  occasionally, 
I  

Mr.  Lansdowne  (interrupting) — ' '  Occa- 
sionally "  is  good,  decidedly  good. 

Mrs.  Lansdowne  (with  some  asperity) — 
Now,  you  know.  Henry  Lansdowne.  that  I 
have  had  only  four  new  bonnets  since  we 
were  married  last  June.  I'm  sure  four  bon- 
nets in  nine  months  isn't  the  least  bit  ex- 
travagant.   How  can  you  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Lansdowne — But  you  know  you  had 
several  things  of  that  kind  in  your  trous- 
seau. 

Mrs.  Lansdowne  (ignoring  the  last  sug- 
gestion)— And  just  to  show  you,  Henry 
Lansdowne,  that  I  do  not  regard  new 
clothes  as  at  all  essential  at  Easter,  I  shall 
defer  getting  my  new  spring  outfit  until 
the  end  of  April. 
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Mr.  Lansdownc—  Heroic  girl  !  Noble 
sacrifice  ! 

Mrs.  Lansdowne — Now  you  are  making 
fun  of  me,  so  you  are,  and  I  can't  bear  that. 
Boo-hoo  !  I  don't  think  it's  generous  of 
you,  either,  to  hurt  my  feelings— boo-hoo  ! 
-^-in  that  way. 

Mr.  Lansdowne  (taking  her  in  his  arms) 
— There,  my  little  lump  of  love,  your  own 
boy  didn't  intend  to  offend  you.  There, 
let  Harry  kiss  his  own  popsy-wopsy's  tears 
away.  [  Which  he  does,  to  the  best  of  a 
well  trained  ability .] 

II. 

[Scene,  the  same.  Time,  Saturday,  April 
/,  6  p.  m.  Mrs.  Lansdowne  discovered 
weeping ;  enter  Mr.  Lansdowne  just 
from  business.] 

Mr.  Lansdowne— Why,  my  darling, 
what  is  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Lansdowne  (with  a  fresh  burst  of 
tears)— Boo-hoo  !  Mrs.  Tassels— boo-hoo  ! 
Oh.  boo-hoo ! 

Mr.  L.ansdowne —  What  about  Mrs. 
Tassels  ? 

Mrs,  Lansdowne — She's  sent  word— 
boo-hoo !— that  she  can't  get  my  gown 
finished  tonight ! 

Mr.  Lansdowne— -Too  bad  !  But  don't 
cry ! 

Mrs.  Lansdoivne — That  isn't  the — boo- 
hoo  ! — the  worst ! 

Mr.  Lansdowne — What  else  ? 

Mrs.  Lansdowne — Why,  Mrs.  Simpson 
can't— boo-hoo!— let  me  have  my  new  bon- 
net, either. 

Mr.  Lansdowne — But,  my  love,  you 
have  a  good  dress,  and  I'm  sure  you  look 
real  sweet  in  the  bonnet  you  wore  last 
Sunday. 

Mrs.  Lansdowne — But  all  the  girls  I 
know  have  such  perfectly  lovely  new  bon- 
nets for  Easter — boo-hoo! — and  I'll  look 
just  like  a  dowdy,  so  I  shall. 

Mr.  Lansdowne— Why,  love,  I  under- 
stood you  were  going  to  show  me  that  we 
men  did  you  women  an  injustice  in  

Mrs.  La nsdoivne— Well,  so  I  was,  but 
when  Mrs.  Brodhead  told  me  of  the  perfect 
poem  of  a  bonnet  she  was  getting  made, 
and  Mrs.  Debrees  described  the  lovely 
dress  she  had  ordered,  why— why  

Mr.  Lansdowne — Yes,  I  see;  then  my 
little  girlie  thought  the  credit  of  the  family 
demanded  something  just  as  good. 

Mrs.  Lansdowne— Of  course!  And  now 
— oh,  dear!  it's  too  bad! 

Mr.  Lansdowne— 'Well,  never  mind, 
love.   Try  to  be  a  brave,  sensible  little 


woman  in  spite  of  all  these  trials.  Let's  go 
to  church  tomorrow  on  high  moral  prin- 
ciples, and  not  care  a  snap  about  clothes. 
Mrs.  Lansdowne  (hesitatingly)— Y-y-yes. 

in. 

[Scene,  Mrs.  Lansdowne  s  dressing  room. 
Time,  Easter  morning,  io.jo  o'clock. 
Enter  Mr.  Lansdowne,  ready  for 
church.] 

Mr.  Lansdowne — Not  ready  yet.  love  ? 
Mrs.  Lansdowne— \  don't  think  I'll  go. 
Harry. 

Mr.  Lansdowne  (surprised)- Why,  didn't 
we  agree  to  go  to  church  this  morning  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  your  dress  hadn't 
come? 

Mrs.  Lansdowne— Yes,  dear,  we  did: 
but  I've  a  headache,  and  I'll  have  to  stay 
at  home. 

Mr.  Lansdowne  (kissing  her)— Well, 
good  morning,  love. 

Mr.  Lansdowne  (kissing  him)— Good 
morning.  Harry. 

[Exit  Mr.  Lansdowne,  while  Mrs.  Lans- 
downe throws  herself  on  the  bed  and 
cries  till  her  eyes  are  red,  and  she  has  a 
genuine  headache.] 


THOSE  GOLDEN  LOCKS. 

My  lady  hath  eyes  of  deepest  blue, 

In  her  cheeks  are  roses  rare: 
Her  teeth  are  pearls.   On  her  queenly  head 

Is  a  crown  of  golden  hair. 

My  lady  hath  foes,  an  envious  lot, 

On  malice  ever  intent. 
They  say  (foul  slander!) that  beauteous  coil 

Was  never  by  heaven  sent. 

Then  my  lady  laughs,  and  her  melody  drives 

My  wits  on  a  wild,  wild  waltz; 
But  I'll  never  doubt,  for  my  lady  is  truth, 

And  she  tells  me  herself,  "  Tis  false." 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SERVE  IT. 

Plum  duff  is  the  sailor's  synonym  for  the 
quintessence  of  all  good  things.  If  you 
want  to  know  how  to  make  it.  here  is  a 
captain's  recipe,  distinguished  above  its 
fellows  in  cook  books  for  practicality  of 
terms  and  freedom  from  puzzling  fractions 
of  quantities. 

Put  your  flour  in  the  pan.  You  want 
some  sour  dough.  Let  it  rise.  Stir  in 
some  baking  powder,  according  to  how 
much  you  make,  so  much  for  a  quart,  and 
so  much  for  a  pint.  You  want  a  bag  to  put 
it  in;  an  old  stocking  is  better.  Put  the 
plums  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag.  Cook  it 
till  done.  Have  the  steward  put  the  end 
with  plums  next  the  captain,  and  the  end 
without  plums  next  the  mate. 
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OUR  NAVAL  STRENGTH. 

No  member  of  the  Harrison  administra- 
tion retired  to  private  life  with  a  better 
record  than  the  lafe  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Men  and  newspapers  of  all  parties  unite  in 
declaring  that  General  Tracy  proved  him- 
self an  exceptionally  efficient  head  of  an 
important  department,  and  that  his  official 
record  is  one  of  unassailable  probity  and 
eminent  usefulness. 

Without  taking  from  William  C.  Whit- 
ney the  credit  of  his  preeminent  share  in 
the  beginning  of  the  great  national  task  of 
building  a  modern  navy,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  at  every  point  Benjamin  F.  Tracy  de- 
veloped and  improved  his  predecessor's 
policy.  He  has  not  only  carried  out  the 
plans  inaugurated  under  Mr.  Whitney's 
regime,  and  initiated  still  greater  projects 
of  construction  whose  completion  he  now 
bequeathes  to  his  successor ;  he  has  taken 
departures  really  more  radical  in  his  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  render  the  United  States 
independent  of  foreign  aid  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  armaments,  and  to  raise  it  to 
the  first  rank  among  constructive  powers. 
In  the  last  four  years  we  have  for  the  first 
time  demonstrated  our  ability  to  design 
and  build  battleships,  to  make  heavy  ar- 
mor, high  power  guns,  improved  projec- 
tiles, smokeless  powder,  torpedoes  and  ap- 
paratus for  discharging  them.  In  all  of 
these  we  rival,  and  in  some  we  have  sur- 
passed, the  best  productions  of  the  Eu- 
ropean yards  and  foundries.  Our  com- 
pleted ships,  too,  have  proved  remarkably 
satisfactory  in  coming  up  to  their  specifica- 
tions— in  gratifying  contrast  to  the  re- 
peated failures  recorded  in  the  naval  an- 
nals of  England  and  France ;  and  in 
rapidity  of  construction  we  have  excelled 
the  latter  power,  and— in  spite  of  our  lack 
of  long  experience— are  excelled  only  by 
the  former. 

One  of  Secretary  Tracy's  most  beneficial 
achievements  was  the  reform  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  navy  yards  effected  by  his 
"Order  No.  85,"  which  exempted  them 
from  the  bad  influences  of  partisan  politics 
in  the  selection  of  employees.  How  those 
influences  operated  may,  to  take  a  sample 
instance,  be  gathered  from  the  declaration 


of  a  former  commandant  of  the  Brooklyn 
yard,  that  in  his  time  "  the  working  men 
were  selected,  not  by  the  officers  of  the 
yard,  but  solely  by  the  political  bosses  of 
Brooklyn,  who  gave  packages  of  tickets, 
each  of  them  good  for  a  job,  to  the  adja- 
cent saloon  keepers,  who  gave  them  in  turn 
to  the  ward  rounders  and  heelers,  without 
regard  to  any  other  qualification  than  that 
of  1  pernicious  political  activity  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  yard  was  filled  with  the 
most  undesirable  class  of  workmen,  many 
of  whom  were  not  only  incompetent,  but 
intemperate,  insubordinate,  and  vicious." 
There  is  ample  evidence  that  this  state  of 
things  has  been  radically  altered  by  the 
extension  of  the  civil  service  rules  to  the 
naval  depots,  and  that  greatly  increased 
efficiency  has  resulted. 

The  general  result  of  Secretary  Tracy's 
administration  was  thus  summarized  by 
himself  at  the  banquet  held  in  Brooklyn 
last  month  to  greet  his  return  to  his  old 
friends  and  neighbors:  "  In  my  first  annual 
report  I  stated  that  when  all  the  ships  that 
had  been  authorized  up  to  that  time  should 
have  been  completed  the  United  States 
would  still  rank  as  the  twelfth  naval 
power,  and  that  we  were  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  states  of  one  third  our  popu- 
lation. But  such  is  not  the  condition  of 
the  United  States  today.  When  the  ships 
now  in  course  of  construction  are  completed 
we  shall  rank  as  the  fifth  naval  power. 
We  shall  have  passed  both  Spain  and  Ger- 
many. I  know  this  is  the  first  public  an- 
nouncement of  our  superiority  to  Germany, 
but  it  is  not  made  unadvisedly.  The  great 
strides  we  have  made  are  not  so  much  in 
the  number  of  ships  as  in  their  greater 
power  and  efficiency." 

Of  his  successor  General  Tracy,  on  the 
same  occasion,  gracefully  said.  "  I  know 
him  to  be  able,  honest,  and  patriotic,  and 
the  country  need  have  no  fear  that  in  his 
hands  the  naval  administration  will  in  any 
way  suffer  or  relapse  from  its  present  stan- 
dard of  efficiency  and  economy." 

It  is  to  be  hoped — and,  fortunately,  to  be 
expected— that  Secretary  Herbert  will  ver- 
ify the  prediction.  He  is  known  from  his 
Congressional  record  as  a  man  of  experi- 
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ence  and  of  high  character,  who  under- 
stands the  needs  of  the  navy,  and  who  has 
a  lofty  estimate  of  the  ran\  that  our  flag 
should  take  on  the  seas. 


AMERICA  TO  EUROPE  BY  RAIL. 

Tiik  ambitious  enterprise  of  the  railroad 
makers  reaches  its  acme  iu  the  project  of  a 
line  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  vhi 
Behring  Strait.  Nowhere  else  on  the 
globe,  probably,  could  it  confront  itself 
with  such  a  problem  of  vast  distances  and 
great  natural  obstacles.  A  railway 
across  Africa  from  Algiers  to  Zanzibar, 
one  would  think,  would  be  an  easier  and 
more  remunerative  undertaking,  while  the 
"  Pan  American  "  line  that  is  to  join  the 
systems  of  Mexico  and  Chili  becomes 
almost  insignificant  in  comparison. 

It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  a  road 
through  Alaska  and  Siberia  is  seriously 
contemplated  as  at  least  a  possibility,  and 
that  a  considerable  part  of  the  route  has 
been  actually  surveyed.  According  to  the 
daily  press,  a  party  of  engineers  recently 
returned  from  Alaska  with  preliminary 
studies  for  a  line  from  British  Columbia  to 
Behring  Strait.  It  is  stated  that  the  pro- 
ject was  the  result  of  a  dinner  at  which 
some  railroad  capitalists  met  in  New  York 
near  the  end  of  1890.  The  subject  of  an 
all  rail  route  to  Russia  was  broached,  and 
excited  so  much  interest  that  a  fund  was 
there  and  then  subscribed  to  defray  the 
cost  of  a  partial  survey  of  the  route.  En- 
gineers were  engaged,  and  in  the  following 
June  they  began  to  work  northward  from 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  It  took  two 
summers  to  follow  the  coast  to  the  great 
mountain  range  of  Alaska,  cross  over  to 
the  Yukon  valley,  and  descend  it  to  the 
shores  of  Behring  Sea. 

Behring  Strait,  at  the  point  selected  for 
the  crossing  of  their  railroad,  is  twenty  six 
miles  and  a  half  in  width,  but  the  distance 
is  broken  by  eight  islands,  so  situated  that 
the  intervening  spaces  can — so  the  engi- 
neers report — be  crossed  by  cantilever 
bridges,  with  the  exception  of  two  cases  in 
which  pontoons  must  be  used.  There 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  building  piers  for 
the  bridges,  for  the  water  of  the  strait  is 
shallow  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  dan- 
ger of  injury  from  icebergs  is  to  a  gTeat 
extent  averted,  as  the  large  bergs  are 
stranded  several  miles  away.  In  one 
place,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
build  a  breakwater  to  fend  off  smaller 
ice  masses. 

To  the  railroad  engineer  there  is,  of 


course,  uo  such  word  as  impossible.  He 
fears  no  distances,  quails  before  no  ob- 
stacles. The  frozen  plains  of  Siberia,  the 
solitudes  of  inland  Alaska,  mountains  and 
glaciers,  rivers  and  straits — he  will  traverse 
all  of  them  if  the  capitalist  gives  the  word 
of  command.  If  a  railway  from  America 
to  Asia  will  pay,  it  will  be  built. 

But  can  it  pay  ?  The  shortest  distance 
from  Vancouver  to  a  connection  with  the 
Russian  government's  line  in  Siberia  is 
calculated  at  nearly  fire  thousand  miles. 
Twenty  five  thousand  dollars  per  mile  is 
surely  a  moderate  estimate  of  the  most 
economical  cost  of  construction,  not  allow- 
ing for  extra  expenses  at  especially  diffi- 
cult points.  This  would  make  $125,000,000 
for  the  entire  line.  In  addition  to  this 
colossal  expenditure,  we  have  a  dazzling 
vista  of  marine  breakwaters,  of  great  can- 
tilever bridges  with  a  total  extent  of  miles, 
of  pontoons,  and  of  endless  interesting 
possibilities  of  troublesome  complications 
with  the  snow  and  ice  of  arctic  and  sub- 
arctic regions.  It  might  take  half  a  billion, 
or  even  a  whole  one.  to  build  and  equip  a 
railroad  of  such  magnificent  proportions. 

To  pay  operating  expenses  and  fair  in- 
terest upon  the  immense  capital  required, 
the  road  would  have  practically  no  local 
traffic.  It  would  traverse  some  of  the  least 
inviting  regions  of  the  earth's  surface. 
Northeastern  Siberia,  through  which  it 
would  run  for  more  than  two  thousand 
miles,  is  a  frozen  desert,  a  region  of  intense 
cold,  bare  of  useful  vegetation,  and  inhab- 
ited only  by  a  few  nomadic  Tchuktch is  and 
Koniaks,  said  to  be  closely  akin  to  the 
Alaskan  Indians.  Such  little  commerce  as 
Alaska  has,  centers  along  her  coast,  and  is 
effectually  separated  from  the  line  of  the 
proposed  railroad  by  an  almost  impassable 
barrier  of  mountains.  The  Yukon  valley- 
may  be  one  of  the  wheat  fields  of  the  fu- 
ture, but  that  future  is  probably  a  distant 
one.  For  fully  a  thousand  miles  the  line 
would  fringe  the  polar  circle,  in  a  region 
too  cold  for  the  hardiest  settlers. 

As  for  thorough  traffic,  what  American 
would  go  to  Europe  by  a  railroad  journey 
of  at  least  three  weeks,  and  through  coun- 
tries where  arctic  cold  reigns  for  nine 
months  in  the  year,  when  be  can  reach  his 
destination  by  a  six  days'  trip  on  one  of  the 
palatial  ferryboats  of  the  Atlantic  ?  Over- 
whelming indeed  must  be  the  dread  of  sea 
sickness  that  would  turn  the  stream  of  our 
European  travel  westward  instead  of  east- 
ward. 

The  Behring  Strait  railroad  is  an  idea 
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that  seems  to  belong  to  the  dim  and  dis- 
tant future. 


PALESTINE  AND  THE  JEWS. 

A  new  era  seems  to  be  dawning  for  the 
ancient  land  of  Palestine.  The  railroad 
recently  opened  for  traffic  between  its 
chief  seaport  and  its  historic  capital  is  the 
latest  step,  and  a  very  important  one,  in  the 
march  of  progress  in  the  Holy  Land.  The 
post  office  is  an  institution  already  estab- 
lished there,  and  said  to  be  improving  in 
its  efficiency.  The  telegraph  is  another 
modern  introduction.  Jerusalem  is  said  to 
be  taking  on  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
Western  cities.  It  is  enjoying  a  veritable 
"boom" — sacrilegious  as  the  word  may 
sound  in  such  a  connection.  Its  popula- 
tion is  rapidly  growing,  and  its  real  estate 
is  becoming  valuable  property.  The 
French  company  that  built  the  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem  railway  had  to  pay  three  thou- 
sand dollars  an  acre  for  laud  for  its  termi- 
nus a  mile  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 
Six  years  ago  Jerusalem  had  about  30,000 
inhabitants;  it  is  now  said  to  have  80.000, 
more  than  it  has  ever  had  since  the  legions 
of  Titus  destroyed  it  in  the  year  70.  Else- 
where in  the  country  further  railroad  enter- 
prises are  contemplated,  and  one.  a  line 
across  Galilee  from  Haifa  to  Damascus, 
has  already  been  begun. 

This  awakening  of  a  new  life  in  the  long 
desolate  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon 
attracts  a  fresh  interest  to  the  project  of 
recolonizing  it  with  the  descendants  of  its 
ancient  dwellers.  It  presents  the  idea  of  a 
Jewish  return  to  Palestine  in  a  more  prac- 
tical and  attractive  aspect. 

For  eighteen  centuries  the  Hebrew  race 
has  been  more  or  less  completely  barred 
from  the  land  to  which  Abraham  came 
from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees.  When  Hadrian 
rebuilt  Jerusalem,  and  raised  on  the  site 
of  the  Temple  a  fane  for  the  worship  of 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  he  forbade  the  Jews  to 
come  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  city, 
on  pain  of  death.  Under  the  Christian  em- 
perors they  were  permitted  to  enter  only 
once  a  year,  and  on  payment  of  a  sum 
of  money— a  supposed  expiation  of  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ.  Neither  the  Turks, 
who  conquered  Palestine  in  the  eleventh 
century,  nor  the  Crusaders,  who  for  a  time 
wrested  it  from  them,  permitted  the  return 
of  the  Hebrews  to  the  country  from  which 
the  Romans  had  driven  them.  Until  re- 
cently the  Sultan  allowed  only  a  small 
number  of  Jews  to  live  there,  and  prohib- 
ited them  from  acquiring  land. 


About  twelve  years  ago  these  restric- 
tions were  removed  ;  and  there  lias  since 
been  a  considerable  influx  of  Hebrew  set- 
tlers. There  are  now  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Jews  in  Palestine,  and  it  is 
said  that  they  are  coming  in  increasing 
numbers. 

In  England,  in  France,  and  in  Germany 
there  is  a  vast  concentration  of  capital  in 
the  hands  of  members  of  the  race,  many 
of  whom  are  ready  to  forward  any  great 
project  for  the  benefit  of  their  kinsmen. 
Baron  Hirsch.  who  has  already  spent  mil- 
lions in  transporting  from  Russia  the  op- 
pressed Hebrew  subjects  of  the  Czar,  is 
said  to  be  considering  Palestine  as  a  new 
field  for  his  colossal  schemes  of  philan- 
thropy. He  declared  not  long  ago  that  he 
was  ready  to  expend  a  hundred  million 
dollars  to  assist  the  emigration  of  the  four 
million  Jews  now  in  Russia.  Members  of 
such  great  Hebrew  houses  as  those  of 
Rothschild,  Goldsmid.  and  Montefiore  are 
undoubtedly  ready  to  cooperate  with  him. 
His  efforts  have  hitherto  been  directed  to- 
ward the  New  World  ;  but  in  South  Amer- 
ica his  schemes  of  colonization  have  been 
far  from  entirely  successful,  and  in  the 
United  States  his  proteges  are  not  wel- 
comed. It  is  natural  that  he  should  turn 
to  Palestine,  and  not  unlikely  that  he  may 
do  better  there. 

Centuries  of  a  condition  approaching 
desolation  have  greatly  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  land  that  once  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  changed  it  for  the  worse.  But 
its  soil  and  climate  are  still  the  same  as 
they  were  when  it  was  Solomon's  prosper- 
ous and  powerful  kingdom.  Tabor  and 
Carmel  still  stand,  and  the  rapid  stream 
of  Jordan  still  waters  its  deep  valley. 
Aridity  is  the  great  foe  of  agriculture,  but 
that  aridity  can  be  overcome  as  the  He- 
brews of  old  overcame  it.  Wells  *can  be 
dug,  and  reservoirs  built  for  the  "early 
and  the  latter  rain."  Indeed,  modern 
methods  of  irrigation,  such  as  the  French 
have  successfully  applied  in  Algiers  and 
the  English  in  Egypt,  can  give  Palestine  a 
fertility  it  never  had,  and  make  its  plains 
as  productive  artificially  as  its  valleys  are 
naturally.  It  can  be  made  aland  for  grain, 
fruit,  sheep,  and  cattle  ;  its  ancient  cities 
and  harbors  can  be  rebuilt,  and  ships  may 
bring  to  its  ports  a  richer  traffic  than  that 
of  Ophir. 

All  over  the  world  there  is  repeated  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues  the  prayer  for  the 
final  ingathering  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple  on  Mount  Moriah. 
To  a  certain  extent,  the  prayer  has  lost  its 
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original  and  literal  meaning.  The  He- 
brews of  such  a  country  as  the  United 
States,  it  is  safe  to  say,  have  no  thought  of 
actually  going  back  to  the  land  of  their 
fathers.  The  traditional  idea  of  the  re- 
turn of  Israel,  as  the  Jewish  Messenger 
remarks,  "  is  held  as  a  theory  like  that  of 
the  millennium  among  our  Protestant 
brethren,  who  are  in  no  hurry,  however,  to 
abandon  Wall  Street,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  Western  mortgages  in  con- 
sequence." 

The  Jews  in  America  are  not  likely  to 
go  to  Palestine.  Here  they  possess  abso- 
lute civil  and  religious  equality,  have  their 
full  share  of  the  civilization  of  the  day.  and 
enjoy  advantages  that  the  land  of  Abraham 
cannot  offer.  So  too  is  it  with  their  kins- 
men in  the  leading  countries  of  western 
Europe.  But  in  eastern  and  southeastern 
Europe,  where  still  reside  the  great  numer- 
ical majority  of  the  race,  the  case  is  very 
different.  There  are  four  million  Jews  in 
Russia  to  whom  emigration  to  Palestine 
would  be  a  release  from  grievous  govern- 
mental oppression;  and  they  are  enough 
to  repeople  that  ancient  land  with  a  larger 
population  than  it  ever  had. 

Palestine  is,  within  its  narrowest  limits, 
of  an  area  exactly  equal  to  that  of  Mary- 
land, while  its  present  population  is  only  a 
quarter  of  Maryland's.  There  is  room  there 
for  a  powerful  Jewish  state,  to  whose  aut- 
onomy the  feeble  sovereignty  of  the  Turk- 
ish Sultan  would  be  a  weak  barrier.  Of 
such  a  state  the  next  generation  may  see  the 
birth. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  recent  changes  in 
the  general  attitude  of  mankind  toward  re- 
ligious subjects  is  seen  in  the  increasing 
tendency  to  regard  churches  as  something 
more  than  meeting  places  for  worship.  Dif- 
ferent sects,  of  course,  take  different  atti- 
tudes on  this  as  on  other  questions;  but 
the  tendency  is  everywhere  more  or  less 
visible.  The  church  building  is  no  longer 
kept  locked  for  six  days  in  the  week,  to  be 
opened  on  the  seventh  for  two  formal  ser- 
vices. Only  in  these  latter  days  have  we 
learned  the  full  meaning  of  the  divine 
founder  of  Christianity's  saying  that  the 
Sabbath  is  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath. So  also  churches  arc  for  man,  not 
man  for  the  churches.  Man  has  not  lost  his 
respect  for  sacred  things;  he  has  gained  a 
loftier  view  point  by  learning  the  supreme 
dignity  of  the  role  his  Creator  has  given 
him.  His  metaphysical  ideals  have  not 
sunk;  he  himself  has  risen. 


Today  he  sees  in  the  church  not  an  end 
in  itself  but  a  means  to  an  end.  All  that 
tends  to  the  ennobling  of  his  nature  be- 
longs to  it.  Without  losing  its  purely  reli- 
gious aspect,  it  has  become  a  center  of 
multifarious  good  agencies.  It  is  the  great 
focus  of  charitable  benevolence.  It  does 
much  for  education,  intellectual  and  even 
physical.  It  has  more  and  more  developed 
its  social  side,  and  looks  with  approval 
upon  innocent  amusements  and  all  forms 
of  mutual  helpfulness. 

This  development  has  naturally  reached 
its  highest  point  in  the  great  cities,  always 
the  leaders  in  such  departures  ;  and  it  has 
proceeded  much  further  with  some  denom- 
inations than  with  others.  The  Unitarians 
aud  Universalists,  for  instance,  generally 
avow  that  their  ecclesiastical  ideal  is  a 
"religious  clubhouse."  "The  old  style 
church,"  a  Boston  Unitarian  recently  said, 
"  reminds  me  more  of  a  huge  tomb  than 
anything  else,  which  is  open  one  day  in  the 
week  for  grown  people  who  leave  joy  be- 
hind them  and  for  children  who  carry  their 
fears  with  them."  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
regard  this  description  as  of  universal  ap- 
plication ;  but  that  it  has  been  true  in  too 
many  cases  cannot  be  denied. 

From  a  similar  source  comes  a  sketch  of 
what  its  projector  regards  as  "  the  church 
of  the  future."  Instead  of  a  place  for 
stated  and  settled  worship,  it  is  to  be  a 
central  point  of  meeting  for  all  its  mem- 
bers, every  day  and  evening  of  the  week, 
with  social  attractions  of  all  kinds,  such  as 
reading  and  lecture  rooms,  rooms  or  par- 
lors for  conversation,  gymnasium,  library, 
and  in  the  lecture  room  a  stage  for  theatrical 
entertainments  of  the  right  kind.  It  is.  in 
fact,  to  be  a  social  club,  with  the  addition 
of  beneficial  features  that  ordinary  clubs 
cannot  secure. 

"  The  minister's  place  in  this  church," 
continues  the  writer,  "should  be  not  only 
that  of  leader  and  instructor,  but  that  of 
an  active,  working  member.  The  place  of 
the  church  member  should  be  that  of 
helper  to  the  minister  and  promoter  of  all 
the  methods  adopted  to  secure  the  ends  de- 
sired. The  old  style  prayer  meetings  and 
relations  of  personal  experience  would  give 
way  to  cheerful,  entertaining,  and  instruc- 
tive readings,  recitations  and  discussions 
on  questions  of  the  day,  on  matters  that 
the  speakers  knew  something  about  or 
about  which  they  could  be  informed  by 
those  who  did  know.  The  religion  of 
cheerfulness,  of  enjoyment,  of  learning 
something  new  and  useful,  of  cultivating 
the  moral  nature,  of  encouragement  in  do- 
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jng  good,  of,  in  fact,  striving  to  be  happy 
and  of  making  others  happy— that  is  the 
idea  which  1  have  in  mind  as  to  what  the 
modern  church  should  be." 

This  outline  certainly  embodies  a  practi- 
cal conception  of  Christianity  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  thought  of  the  present  day. 


EXPENSES  AT  HARVARD. 

The  Secretary  of  Harvard  University, 
Mr.  Frank  Bolles,  sends  us  a  pamphlet  is- 
sued in  answer  to  the  oft  repeated  allega- 
tion that  life  at  the  Cambridge  college  is, 
and  is  of  necessity,  more  expensive  than 
at  the  other  great  training  schools  of 
America.  Of  a  part  of  the  charge  the  let- 
ters and  statements  collected  by  Mr.  Bolles 
effectually  dispose.  They  prove,  from  the 
actual  experience  of  collegians,  that  large 
expenditure  is  not  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  a  Harvard  course. 

One  undergraduate  gives  the  expenses 
■of  his  freshman  year  as  $282.  exclusive  of 
board,  which  he  earned  by  waiting  on 
table  ;  and  he  generalizes  that  "  Harvard 
is  the  best  place  for  the  poor  student  to 
come  to.  I  know  a  large  number  of  men 
whose  expenses  are  less  than  $400  a  year, 
and  who  are  paying  that  in  part  or  entirely 
by  their  own  efforts  or  by  college  help.  I 
know  of  only  one  able  student  who  has 
left  college  for  lack  of  means." 

A  number  of  other  undergraduates  give 
detailed  statements  of  their  annual  ex- 
penses, showing  a  total  of  from  $300  to 
$400,  which  is  in  many  instances  partially 
offset  by  grants  from  the  college  funds  or 
by  outside  earnings.  These  are  admitted- 
ly somewhat  exceptional  cases.  They  are 
those  of  men  who  abstain  from  athletics, 
and  doubtless  miss  many  of  the  amenities 
of  university  life.  But  they  are  interest- 
ing as  showing  what  can  be  done  by  the 
strictest  economy,  and  abundantly  proving 
that  it  is  possible  for  a  Harvard  undergra- 
duate to  secure  the  necessities  of  life  on 
$400  a  year. 

If  he  wishes  to  secure  comforts,  but  can 
still  dispense  with  luxuries,  it  need  not 
cost  him  very  much  more.  In  1887  Pro- 
fessor Palmer  found  by  systematic  inqui- 
ries among  the  graduating  class  of  that 
year  that  a  quarter  of  its  members  had 
kept  their  annual  expenses  below  $650, 
while  several  had  spent  less  than  $450. 
Half  of  the  class  gave  their  expenses  as 
between  $650  and  $1,200,  only  a  quarter 
exceeding  the  latter  figure.  The  highest 
figure  reported  by  any  member  was  $4,000 
— a  decidedly  extravagant  amount. 


"  Give  your  son,"  said  Professor  Palmer. 
M  a  competent  allowance  when  you  send 
him  to  Harvard,  and  oblige  him  to  stick 
to  it.  To  learn  calculation  will  contribute 
as  much  to  his  equipment  for  life  as  any 
elective  study  he  can  pursue  ;  and  calcula- 
tion he  will  not  learn,  unless,  after  a  little 
experience,  you  tell  him  precisely  what 
sum  he  is  to  receive.  If,  in  a  haphazard 
way,  you  pour  $2,000  into  his  pocket, 
then,  in  an  equally  haphazard  way,  $2,000 
will  come  out.  The  college,  as  a  college, 
cannot  stop  extravagance.  It  cannot  take 
away  a  thousand  dollars  from  your  son 
and  tell  him— what  would  be  perfectly  - 
true — that  he  will  be  better  off  with  the 
remaining  thousand ;  that  you  must  do 
yourselves. 

•'  And  if  you  ask,  *  What  is  a  competent 
allowance  ? '  out  of  what  my  correspondents 
say  I  will  frame  you  five  answers.  If  your 
son  is  something  of  an  artist  in  economy, 
he  may  live  here  on  $600,  or  less  ;  he  will 
require  to  be  an  artist  to  accomplish  it.  If 
he  will  live  closely,  carefully,  yet  with  full 
regard  to  all  that  is  required,  he  may  do  so, 
with  nearly  half  his  class,  on  not  more  than 
$800.  If  you  wish  him  to  live  at  ease  and 
to  obtain  the  many  refinements  which 
money  will  purchase,  give  him  $1,000.  In- 
deed, if  I  were  a  very  rich  man,  and  had  a 
boy  whose  character  I  could  trust,  so  that 
I  could  be  sure  that  all  he  laid  out  would 
be  laid  out  wisely,  I  might  add  $200  more, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  other  appli- 
ances of  delicate  culture.  But  I  should  be 
sure  that  every  dollar  I  gave  him  over 
$1,200  would  be  a  dollar  of  danger." 

Since  1887,  when  Professor  Palmer 
wrote,  much  has  been  done  to  cheapen  life 
at  Harvard,  or  rather  to  render  cheaper 
living  possible.  There  are  increased  op- 
portunities for  obtaining  board  and  furni  - 
ture at  extremely  moderate  rates.  There 
is  a  university  employment  bureau,  which 
has  given  poor  students  great  assistance  in 
finding  remunerative  work.  The  pecuniary 
aid  granted  by  the  college  to  the  needy  and 
deserving  has  been  augmented  from 
$50,000  in  1887  to  nearly  $00,000  a  year  at 
present. 

Extravagance  no  doubt  docs  exist  at 
Harvard ;  there  is  more  of  it  there,  pro- 
bablv,  than  at  any  other  American  college, 
as  there  are  more  sons  of  the  wealthy 
among  her  undergraduates ;  but  a  costly 
scale  of  living  is  no  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  her  curriculum.  Indeed,  she  is  so 
truly  an  alma  mater  to  the  son  who 
worthily  seeks  her  aid.  that  there  is  much 
truth  in  the  Harvard  man's  assertion,  al- 
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ready  quoted,  that  "  this  is  the  best  place 
for  the  poor  student  to  come  to." 


WOMAN  SUFFRAGE. 

The  State  Legislature  of  Wyoming, 
whose  members,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark,  are  males,  is  out  with  a  proclam- 
ation in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  that  is 
certainly  a  striking  one.  A  few  weeks  ago 
it  unanimously  adopted,  ar.d  requested  the 
Governor  to  forward  to  ••  every  legislative 
body  and  newspaper  in  the  world,"  a  reso- 
lution which  declared  that ' '  the  power  and 
exercise  of  suffrage  by  the  women  in  Wy- 
oming for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has 
wrought  no  harm  and  has  done  great  good 
in  many  ways;  that  it  has  largely  aided  in 
banishing  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice  from 
this  State  and  that  without  any  violent  or 
oppressive  legislation ;  that  it  has  secured 
peaceful  and  orderly  elections,  good  gov- 
ernment, and  a  remarkable  degree  of  civil- 
ization and  public  order,  and  we  point  with 
pride  to  the  fact  that  after  nearly  twenty 
five  years  of  woman  suffrage  not  one  county 
in  Wyoming  has  a  poorhouse,  that  our  jails 
are  almost  empty,  and  crime,  except  that 
by  strangers  in  the  State,  almost  unknown, 
and  as  the  result  of  experience  we  urge 
every  civilized  community  on  the  earth  to 
enfranchise  its  women  without  delay." 

The  logic  of  this  resolution  may  perhaps 
be  a  little  weak.  It  is  a  little  deficient  in 
coherent  and  convincing  argument  It 
does  not  entirely  explain  the  exact  connec- 
tion of  woman  suffrage  and  empty  jails,  or 
make  it  thoroughly  clear  that  an  absence 
of  poorhouses  is  a  natural  and  proper  re- 
sult of  female  enfranchisement.  Never- 
theless, as  we  have  said,  it  is  a  striking 
document  and  deserves  the  attention  it 
will  doubtless  receive  from  "every  legisla- 
tive body  and  newspaper  in  the  world." 

But  it  does  not  touch  the  real  center  and 
cardinal  point  of  the  woman's  suffrage 
question,  which  is  this :  does  woman  de- 
sire to  vote?  When  she  makes  up  her 
mind  that  she  cares  for  the  franchise,  she 
will  have  it.  Nobody  of  intelligence  dis- 
putes the  proposition.  But  there  is  no 
evidence  to  show  that  her  collective  mind 
is  made  up.  She  may  perhaps  be  said  to 
be  considering  the  subject,  but  it  is  tolera- 
bly clear  that  she  has  not  as  yet  come  to 
any  decision  ;  and  the  undesired  privilege 
is  generally  withheld  from  her. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  women  enrolled 
upon  the  voting  lists  should  bend  all  their 
energies  to  the  one  way  in  which  they  can 
accomplish  their  wish ;  and  that  is,  by 


stirring  up— if  they  can— among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  fairer  and  better  sex  a  desire 
to  vote. 


SHOULD  WOMAN  YELL? 

A  woman  writer  for  one  of  the  maga- 
zines bemoans  the  fact  that  her  sex  should 
be  debarred  from  the  privilege  of  M  yell- 
ing." Man.  she  claims,  may  shout  himself 
hoarse,  at  either  work  or  play.  She  in- 
stances the  sailor  in  the  first  class,  and 
might  have  added  to  the  list  the  truck 
driver,  the  railway  brakeman,  the  straw- 
berry vender  and  his  brothers  of  itinerant 
commerce.  The  second  class  is  limitless, 
ranging  from  the  braxws  of  opera  goers  to 
the  discordant  shrieks  of  the  spectators  at 
a  football  match. 

In  none  of  these  vocal  demonstrations  is 
woman  expected  to  join.  Her  enthusiasm 
may  be  as  boundless  as  her  brother's,  but 
while  he  may  experience  the  delirious  de- 
light of  giving  it  concrete  form  in  a  shout 
that  defies  conventionality,  she  must  per- 
force confine  her  expression  of  it  to  hand 
clapping,  where  again  she  is  hampered  by 
the  ever  present  glove.  It  seems,  this 
aspirant  for  her  sex  continues,  as  though 
the  modern  emancipation  of  woman  had 
been  a  bit  unfair  to  her  in  stopping  just 
where  it  does.  It  has  unlocked  for  her 
doors  to  careers  and  enjoyments  hitherto 
labeled  with  *'  no  admission,"  and  yet. 
with  the  privilege  to  enter,  has  attached  a 
condition  of  sealed  lips  that  detracts 
mightily  from  the  concession. 

But  has  not  this  claimant  for  the  yelling 
franchise  for  her  sisters  overlooked  an  im- 
portant fact  ?  Do  not  women  already  pos- 
sess the  power  of  using  their  lungs  at  mo- 
ments when  man  must  command  his  own 
to  silence?  "  The  shrieks  of  the  women" 
is  one  of  the  commonest  phrases  in  news- 
paper accounts  of  calamities  in  public  con- 
veyances. On  such  occasions  men  are 
permitted  only  to  groan.  Again,  the  fair 
sex  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  scream  on  seeing; 
a  mouse.  Once  more,  woman  may  use  her 
voice  as  recklessly  as  she  pleases  when  she 
succumbs  to  that  peculiarly  feminine  weak- 
ness— hysterics. 

Here,  then,  is  a  field  she  already  occu- 
pies. Is  she  willing  to  forego  the  liberty 
of  shrieking  dismally  in  affliction  for  the 
privilege  of  shouting  lustily  for  joy  ? 


WOMAN'S  NEW  WORLD. 

In  contemplating  the  advance  that  has- 
been  made  in  the  last  decade  by  women  in 
every  department  of  work,  there  has  been 
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one  important  factor  in  the  result  that  has 
seemingly  been  lost  sight  of.  Women 
have  taken  to  heart  some  of  the  advice 
that  has  been  thrown  at  them  in  derision, 
and  have  learned  to  do  one  thing  and  do 
it  well.  The  woman  who  needs  a  weapon 
to  fight  her  way  through  the  world,  has 
learned  calmly  and  judiciously  to  make  a 
selection,  and  then,  fitting  its  handle  to 
her  palm,  has  learned  to  use  it  with  skill 
and  boldness. 

Every  study  is  coming  to  be  a  means  to 
an  end ;  women  are  beginning  to  ask 
»«  Does  it  pay  ?"  There  was  a  time  when 
"culture"  was  the  idea.  Women  went  in 
for  "  general  culture."  They  spent  morn- 
ings at  French  classes  and  afternoons  at 
Shakspere  classes,  and  drank  in  Browning 
with  their  tea.  This  is  still  the  case  in 
some  rural  communities,  and  among  a 
certain  set  of  city  women,  who  are  not 
"  smart  "  enough  to  be  society  people,  and 
who  need  an  occupation  ;  but  in  the  great 
rank  and  file  of  women  who  are  looking 
forward  to  entering  the  marching  ranks  of 
their  epoch  and  time,  all  such  superficial 
ways  are  impatiently  put  aside. 

In  the  old  days,  a  lady  seldom  contemp- 
lated earning  her  own  living.  "  Earning 
her  own  living  "  was  a  phrase  with  a  horri- 
ble sound.  She  could  imagine  no  other 
reason  than  this  for  working  outside  of  her 
own  domestic  surroundings.  When  the 
dire  necessity  came,  she  furbished  up  her 
little  stock  of  "  culture "  and  began  to 
teach.  When  this  information  of  hers  had 
been  diluted  again,  it  was  of  a  skim  milk 
consistency  indeed.  It  was  this  which  cre- 
ated all  over  the  country  second  and  third 
rate  boarding  schools  for  girls,  many  of 
which  still  exist  in  the  South  and  West. 

But  there  arose  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
ing girl  new  ideals.  There  were  so  many 
of  her.  She  had  to  work,  and  with  the 
spirit  that  has  always  animated  the  Amer- 
ican woman,  she  made  a  glory  of  her  ne- 
cessity. If  she  must  do  the  thing,  she 
would  make  it  the  thing  she  wanted  to  do. 
If  she  must  be  harnessed  in,  she  would 
run  in  the  race  and  claim  a  chance  at  the 
prize ;  and  for  this  she  demanded  the 
training  that  she  must  have. 

She  said,  "  If  I  am  to  compete  with  men, 
give  me  the  education  of  a  man,"  and  she 
got  it.  She  claimed  prizes  so  often,  that 
the  women  who  had  been  content  to  live 
and  find  their  triumphs  in  those  of  the  men 
who  belonged  to  them,  looked  about  and 
wondered  why  their  own  hands  were  empty, 
and.  finally,  throwing  aside  old  prejudices, 
entered  in  with  the  rest. 


In  the  strong  competition  of  today,  made 
stronger  every  year  by  the  greater  number 
of  trained  minds  that  enter  the  arena,  the 
woman  who  has  piously  accepted  it  as  her 
duty  to  make  the  most  of  the  intellect  God 
has  given  her,  and  trusted  Him  to  take 
care  of  His  own,  has  a  stony  road  to  travel, 
but  to  meet  and  to  know!  Ah,  there  she 
is  like  a  well  spring  in  a  desert,  a  light  in 
a  dark  place. 

TAINE  AND  HIS  LIFE  WORK. 
In  Hippolyte  Adolphe  Taine,  who  died 
in  Paris  on  the  5th  of  March,  France  has 
lost  another  writer  whose  renown,  like 
that  of  Ernest  Renan,  belonged  not  to  his 
country  alone  but  to  civilization  at  large. 
Taine's  reputation  was  international  to  a 
peculiar  degree,  from  the  nature  of  the  in- 
tellectual field  in  which  his  genius  shone 
brightest. 

Only  a  few  generations  ago  it  was  al- 
most impossible  for  an  author  to  find  an 
audience  outside  of  his  own  country.  Dif- 
ference in  language  was  \iot  the  only  bar- 
rier. Nations  were  so  widely  divided  by 
differences  of  institutions,  of  temperament, 
of  ideals,  of  tastes,  that  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  enter  into  one  another's  thoughts 
with  any  degree  of  appreciativeness.  Cos- 
mopolitanism is  a  nineteenth  century  in- 
novation. It  is  only  in  these  latter  times 
that  we  have  learned  that  human  thought 
is  a  unit,  and  that  the  literature  of  man- 
kind is  one  literature.  Steam  and  elec- 
tricity are  the  slaves  that  have  built  a  new 
fabric  of  international  brotherhood.  The 
spread  of  education,  the  common  schools, 
the  periodical  press  have  been  agencies  in 
the  work. 

Today  the  cultured  people  of  the  civil- 
ized world  are  sensible  of  a  kinship  that 
has  dimmed  the  lines  of  political  division. 
They  have  gained  mutual  knowledge,  and 
mutual  knowledge  has  brought  mutual 
sympathy.  The  fact  that  ignorance  and 
evil  are  at  bottom  very  nearly  synonymous 
terms  is  seldom  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  origin  of  sectional  animosities.  The 
hatred  of  communities  always  arises  from 
false  conceptions.  It  is  not  a  crime  ;  it  is 
a  mistake.  It  has  often  been  said  that  had 
the  North  known  the  South,  and  the  South 
the  North,  as  well  in  i860  as  they  knew 
each  other  five  years  later,  the  American 
civil  war  would  never  have  been  fought. 

No  man  ever  did  more  to  make  one  na- 
tion know  another  than  did  M.  Taine.  He 
taught  his  countrymen  to  look  with  respect 
upon  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  He  taught 
them — something  they  had  not  known  be- 
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fore — that  it  possesses  a  magnificent  lite- 
rature. He  even  won  an  admiring  sym- 
pathy for  the  character  and  achievements 
of  the  people  who  had  been  best  known  in 
France  as  the  countrymen  of  the  "  Nel- 
son "  and  the  '*  Villainton "  with  whose 
names  French  nurses  frightened  naughty 
children. 

Taine  will  be  best  remembered  by  his 
"  Notes  sur  1'Angleterre,"  his  studies  on 
Carlyle  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  above 
all  his  masterly  "  History-  of  English  Lit- 
erature," which  is  deservedly  a  classic  and 
a  model  in  its  department  of  literature.  It 
might  be  supposed,  at  first  thought,  that 
no  foreigner  could  treat  a  national  litera- 
ture as  can  one  born  to  the  tongue.  A 
deeper  consideration,  however,  reveals 
reasons  why  no  native  could  treat  the  sub- 
ject as  can  a  foreigner.  To  get  the  true 
perspective  of  anything  one  must  approach 
it  from  without.  An  outsider  sees  what  an 
insider  fails  to  observe.  A  penetrating 
genius  who  studies  a  subject  that  by  natu- 
ral right  belongs* to  a  foreign  people  views 
that  subject  under  novel  and  striking 
lights,  and  has  poiuts  of  comparison  that 
no  native  can  possess.  So  it  was  that  De 
Tocqueville  wrote  the  most  luminous  analy- 
sis of  American  democracy  as  it  existed 
in  his  time  ;  so  it  is  that  German  scholars 
like  Professor  Gervinus  have  made  the 
genius  of  Shakspere  peculiarly  their  own  ; 
and  so  it  was  that  the  characteristics  of 
English  literature,  and  its  relations  to 
English  life,  thought,  and  character,  have 
never  been  pictured  so  brilliantly,  so 
graphically,  as  by  the  late  M.  Taine. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  1864,  when 
Taine's  great  work  was  sent  in  to  the  com- 
petition of  the  French  Academy,  it  was  re- 
jected by  that  learned  and  conservative 
body  on  account  of  the  materialism  the 
censors  detected  in  its  pages.  Perhaps, 
too,  its  philosophic  cosmopolitanism,  which 
declined  to  cater  to  the  chauvinism  of  the 
author's  countrymen,  did  not  recommend 
it  to  the  critics  of  the  Academy.  It  was. 
nevertheless,  eagerly  greeted  and  read 
both  in  France  and  by  English  speakers, 
to  whom  it  is  familiar  in  Van  Laun's  trans- 
lation ;  and  its  influence  has  been  wide 
and  beneficial. 

The  death  of  M.  Taine  leaves  another 
vacancy  in  the  ranks  of  the  Academie 
Francaise.  where  vacancies  have  been  so 
frequent  of  late.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  *'  Forty  Immortals  "  in  1878,  hav- 
ing previously  been  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  by  the  gov- 


ernment of  the  second  Empire,  which  was 
always  eager  to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the 
men  whose  pens  made  them  a  power. 


A  FIGHT  AGAINST  GANG  RULE. 

The  citizens  of  New  Jersey  arose  in  their 
wrath  last  month  and  sought  to  nullify  the 
action  of  their  legislators  at  Trenton  in 
having  passed  the  bill  abolishing  all  re- 
straints upon  horse  racing.  Petitions  were 
circulated  and  signed  all  over  the  State, 
women  as  well  as  men  pressing  forward 
to  write  down  their  names  in  protest 
against  the  scandalous  enactment  ;  commit- 
tees flocked  to  Trenton  to  add  the  power 
of  personal  pleading  to  the  mute  appeal  of 
the  array  of  signatures.  But  to  no  avail. 
Even  the  governor's  veto  was  overruled, 
and  the  only  source  of  consolation  the  bet- 
ter element  of  the  State  has  lies  in  the 
rushing  through  at  the  eleventh  hour  of  a 
bill  prohibiting  winter  racing. 

But  even  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an 
affront,  as  it  was  engineered,  not  by  the 
friends  of  law  and  order,  but  by  the  ad- 
herents of  one  race  track  for  the  purpose 
of  injuring  another.  The  good  people  of 
New  Jersey  have  now  nothing  left  them 
but  to  endure  and  bide  their  time  till  the 
next  election. 

"  We  have  talked  enough,"  said  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Scudder,  of  the  Jersey  City  Taber- 
nacle; '*  now  let  us  get  to  work  and  keep  it 
up  without  intermission.  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  criminals  who  rule  us  care 
nothing  for  pious  gush  ;  the  only  thing 
they  fear  is  the  ballot." 

Ringing  words  these,  and  they  hit  the 
nail  squarely  on  the  head.  Unscrupulous 
knaves  cannot  be  injured  by  talk.  They 
remember  experiences  of  the  past,  count 
on  the  apathy  of  the  average  law  abiding 
American  citizen  when  election  day  comes 
around,  and  feel  that  they  are  safe.  If  this 
disgrace  that  has  come  upon  New  Jersey 
awakens  men  all  over  the  land  to  the  real, 
practical  use  of  the  ballot  box  great  good 
will  come  out  of  great  evil. 

Is  it  not  an  anomalous  condition  of  things 
when  the  tough,  the  tramp,  the  lodging 
house  inmate  who  is  corralled  with  his  fel- 
lows for  purposes  of  colonization — is  it  not 
anomalous  that  such  as  these  should  take  a 
stronger  interest  in  voting  than  men  of 
brains,  men  of  family,  men  who  own  pro- 
perty to  be  affected  by  legislation  ?  A  few 
more  instances  of  "Jersey  justice  "  of  the 
racing  bill  sort  wilt  awaken  these  slum- 
bering ones. 
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TAMMANY  HALL. 

By  Warren  Taylor. 


APOLITICAL  organization  that 
absolutely  controls  the  govern- 
ment of  the  chief  American  city  by 
electing  or  appointing  its  every  offi- 
cer,   from    mayor    to  street 
sweeper ;  that  in  great  degree 
controls  the  government  of  the 
chief  American  State,  by  send- 
ing to  Albany  nearly  a  quarter 
of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture; that  has  a  powerful  voice 
in  national  affairs,  with  its  ten 
Congressmen,  its  influence  in 
the  Senate,  and  its  representa- 
tives high  in  the  departments 
— such  is  the  proud  position  of 
Tammany  Hall  at  the  present 
time. 

Tammany  is  indeed  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  solid  facts 
<>f  American  politics.  Tammany 
means  votes — it  had  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  live  thousand 
of  them  in  New  York  City  last 
November — and  votes,  in  this 
day    of    popular  government, 
mean  power,  mean  everything. 
One  hundred  and  seventy  five 
thousand  men,  or  thereabouts 
— three  fifths  of  all  the  voters 
of    the    metropolis  —  voted  a 
Tammany  man  into  the  mayor- 
alty, a  Tammany  man  into  the 
county  clerkship,  an  unbroken  pha- 
lanx of  Tammany  men  into  the  alder- 
manic   board  ;  and  sent  solid  Tam- 
many delegations  to  the  State  and 
national  legislatures.    By  a  vote  of 
nearly  two  to  one  New  York  gave 
into  Tammany  hands  the  control  of 


her  treasury,  of  her  public  works,  of 
the  administration  of  her  laws — of 
her  very  civic  existence.  Tammany, 
in  current  slang,  "  swept  the  deck." 


CONC.RFSSMW  W.   ROURKi    &  "KK  AN. 
Krmii  4  photograph  by  Brll.  W*u»lnnLton. 

Never  was  there  such  a  sweeping 
triumph,  so  complete  and  absolute 
an  ascendency. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there 
such  another  institution  as  the  mar- 
velous machine  whose  central  pivot 
is  the  wigwam  on  Fourteenth  Street. 
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It  has  taken  a  century  to  build  it  up, 
to  elaborate  the  intricacies  of  its 
mechanism,  to  polish  its  piston  roils, 
oil  its  joints,  and  grind  to  perfect 
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sharpness  the  knives  that  stand  ready 
to  mow  down  its  enemies  once  a 
year. 

Tammany  will  be  a  hundred  and 
four  years  old  on  the  12th  of  May. 
But  the  Tammany  of  today  is  an  in- 
stitution that  its  founders  would 
hardly  recognize  as  their  own.  It 
began  as  a  charitable  and  patriotic 
association,  without  any  partisan 
affiliations.  "To  connect  in  indis- 
soluble bonds  of  friendship  American 
brethren  of  known  attachment  to  the 
political  rights  of  human  nature  and 
t he  liberties  of  the  country"  was  the 
purpose  avowed  by  its  original  con- 
stitution, drawn  up  in  May,  17S9. 
The  words  sound  like  an  echo  of  the 
sentiment  evoked  by  George  Wash- 
ington's inauguration  as  first  Presi- 


dent of  the  new  republic,  which  had 
taken  place  in  New  York  only  a  few- 
days  before. 

England  might  go  to  Asia  for  her 
patron  saint,  but  the  found- 
ers of  Tammany  would  not 
seek  a  hero  abroad  ;  and 
so — the  list  of  American 
saints  being  limited — they 
chose  the  Delaware  chief- 
tain whose  virtues,  real  or 
mythical,  are  enshrined  in 
the  traditions  of  the  abori- 
gines. The  thirteen  tribes 
over  which  St.  Tarn  many 
ruled,  as  well  as  the  thir- 
teen original  States,  were 
commemorated  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  society  into 
thirteen  tribes,  each  of 
which  had  its  emblem — the 
buffalo,  the  eagle,  the  wok* 
the  tiger,  and  so  fortlv. 
The  tiger  alone  has  sur- 
vived into  modern  history, 
and  is  familiar  to  political 
cartoonists  as  the  symbol 
of  the  organization. 

44  The  exceeding  agility 
of  this  creature,"  accord- 
ing to  a  description  of  the 
tiger  traditionally  credited 
to  St.  Tammany — how  the 
worthy  Delaware  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  terror 
of  the  Asiatic  jungle  is  not 
explained — "the  extraordi- 
nary  quickness   of   his  sight,  and 
above  all  his  discriminating  power 
in  the  dark,  teach  you  to  be  stirring 
and  active  in  your  callings,  to  l<><ik 
sharp  to  every  engagement  you  enter 
into,  and  to  let  neither  misty  days  nor 
stormy  nights  make  you  lose  si^bt 
of  the  worthy  object  of  your  pur- 
suit."    The  appropriateness  of  the 
symbolism  is  evident  at  once.    It  is 
well  known  that  Tammany  fears  nei- 
ther mist v  election  davs  nor  stormv 
nights  during  the  campaign,  and  its 
44  discriminating  power"  is  often  said 
to  be  peculiarly  active  "  in  the  dark." 

The  association  kept  up  the  Indian 
analogy  throughout.  Its  meeting 
place  was  a  44  wigwam,"  its  officers 
were  thirteen  44  sachems"  and  a 
"grand  sachem,"  a  14  sagamore  "  or 
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guardian  of  its  property,  a  "  wiskin- 
skie  "  or  doorkeeper,  a  "scribe,"  and 
a  **  father  of  the  council"  ;  to  whom 
were  added  the  modern  function- 
aries, a  secretary  and  a  treasurer. 
Tiie  first  grand  sachem  was  William 
Mooney,  an  upholsterer  of  "credit 
and  renown"  in  the  New  York  of  his 
day.  The  earliest  meeting  place  was 
Barden's  Tavern,  an  old  time  hos- 
telry on  lower  Broadway  Thence 
the  society  moved  its  headquarters 
to  Martling's,  at  the  southeast  cor- 
ner of  Nassau  and  Spruce  Streets. 
In  1 81 1  it  had  become  rich  enough 
to  put  up  a  building  for  itself  on  t lie 
block  above,  at  the  corner  of  Prank- 
fort  Street.  The  corner  stone  was 
laid  on  the  13th  of  May  in  that  year, 
with   orations  and  processions,  the 


members  parading  in  Indian  cos- 
tume with  bucktails  in  their  hats. 

The  Frankfort  Street  wigwam — 
which  now,  with  an  added  story,  is 
dwarfed  by  the  huge  buildings 
around  it — was  the  most  imposing 
clubhouse  in  the  city  when  it  was 
lirst  opened  in  1S12.  It  continued 
to  be  the  society's  domicile  until  in 
1867  it  was  sold  to  the  publishers  ot 
the  Sun,  and  Tammany  followed  the 
northward  march  of  population  to 
its  present  quarters  on  East  Four- 
teenth Street,  which  were  formally 
dedicated  by  the  meeting  there  of 
the  national  Democratic  convention 
that  nominated  Seymour  for  the 
Presidency.  The  building  was 
planned  and  erected  by  the  Tweed 
ring,  and  the  work  was  done  by  the 
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very  mechanics  who  put  up  the  cost- 
Iv  Court  House  behind  the  City 
Hall. 

Partisan  politics  first  entered  Tam- 
many at  the  time  of  the  Whisky  In- 
surrection of  1794.  When  President 
Washington  denounced  "self  consti- 
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tuted  societies"  as  a  source  of  dis- 
affection to  the  government,  the 
Federalist  members  of  Tammany 
thought  it  their  duty  to  withdraw. 
The  Republicans,  with  Mooney  at 
their  head,  adhered  to  the  organiza- 
tion, which  took  its  stand  among  the 
so  called  Democratic-Republican  so- 
cieties whence  Jefferson  drew  much 
of  his  political  support.  The  old 
partv  name  —  almost  universally 
shortened  to  "Democratic"  since 
the  davs  of  Jackson— is  still  formally 
retained,  and  Tammany  candidates 
for  office  still  announce  themselves 


as  "  Democratic-Republican  "  nomi- 
nees. 

Thus  early  enlisted  in  the  strife  of 
parties,  Tammany  began  to  gain 
power  as  a  political  organization.  It 
has  had  its  periods  of  triumph  and 
defeat  until  today  it  has  the  city 
under  more  absolute  control  thau 
ever  before.  Tammany  achieved  its 
greatest  notoriety  during  the  clays 
of  the  Tweed  ring.  It  was  then  that 
its  character  was  so  blackened 
that  its  name  became  a  synonym  for 
almost  everything  that  is  bad.  A 
dozen  generations  will  hardly  out- 
live the  odium.  It  is  a  part  of  its 
very  fiber  in  the  eyes  of  its  oppo- 
nents and  of  the  people  throughout 
the  country  With  such  a  feeling 
the  good  that  there  is  in  Tammany 
is  lost  sight  of — buried  hopelessly 
by  the  memories  of  evil. 

Following  the  exposure  and  down- 
fall of  Tweed  and  his  followers  Tam- 
many became  second  in  power  to 
the  County  Democracy,  a  rival  De- 
mocratic organization  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Hubert  O.  Thomp- 
son. It  was  freely  prophesied  that 
the  older  body  would  never  recover 
from  the  blow  that  had  been 
dealt  at  its  reputation.  To  a  sug- 
gestion that  he  should  terminate  its 
existence,  Mr.  Tilden  replied  that 
there  was  no  danger  of  Tammany's 
regaining  political  power,  but  that  it 
might  be  useful  in  its  original  field 
as  a  charitable  society. 

But  its  political  prostration  did 
not  continue  very  long.  How  the 
Tiger  has  marched  to  supremacy 
within  the  last  few  years  may  be 
shown  by  some  significant  figures. 

In  1S79  Tammany  boldly  rejected 
the  Democratic  convention's  choice 
for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  State, 
and  nominated  a  candidate  of  its 
own— its  famous  leader,  the  late 
John  Kelly.  Mr.  Kelly  received  43,- 
047  votes  in  New  York  City,  against 
46.322  f°r  Cornell,  Republican,  and 
60,556  for  Robinson,  the  regular 
Democratic  nominee.  In  other  words, 
there  were  fourteen  years  ago  throe 
political  parties  in  the  metropolis, 
and  of  these  Tammany  was  the  least 
and  weakest. 
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Five  years  later,  in  1884,  a  similar 
three  cornered  battle  was  waged  for 
the  mayoralty.  Tammanv  came  out 
second,  polling  85,361  votes  for 
Grant,  against  96.288  for  Grace,  the 
opposing  Democrat,  and  44,386  for 
Gibbs,  Republican. 

The  same  forces  next  met  in  1888, 
and  this  time  Tammany  won,  elect- 
ing Mayor  Grant  with  114,111  votes, 
to  73.037  for  Krhardt,  Republican, 
and  71,979  for  Hewitt,  the  County 
Democracy's  nominee. 

Tammany  had  beaten  its  foes  in 
detail;  it  was  to  beat  them  com- 
bined. In  1890  the  opposing  ele- 
ments united  upon  Scott  as  their 
mayoralty  candidate,  but  could  mus- 
ter only  93.382  ballots  against  Tam- 
many's 116,581  cast  for  Grant. 

Nor  was  this  the  end.  Last  year 
Tammany's  triumph  was  still  more 


complete.  The  tiger  not  only 
slaughtered  its  Republican  enemies; 
it  made  it  clear  that  it  had  swallowed 
its  Democratic  opponents.  The  alien 
element  of  the  party  had  not  the 
strength  to  raise  its  voice  in  protest. 
Tammany,  with  173.510  voles,  was 
first,  the  rest  nowhere — the  County 
Democracy  and  the  Irving  Hall  fac- 
tions completely  wiped  off  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Tremendous  indorsement  as  this 
may  seem  to  be,  if  Tammany  claims 
the  support  of  the  best  elements  of 
metropolitan  opinion  the  claim  is  a 
false  <me.  The  result  whs  due  to  dis- 
cipline, organization,  and  superb 
generalship.  There  is  still  an  oppo- 
sition neither  intellectually  n<>r 
numerically  inconsiderable.  Hostile 
cartoonists  never  weary  of  picturing 
the     miserable    plight    of  Father 
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Knickerbocker  in  his  bondage  to  liis 
tyrant  the  Tiger.  Political  theorists 
and  students  of  foreign  municipal 
governments  declare  that  Tammany's 
management  of  New  York's  affairs 
is  neither  efficient  nor  economical. 
Nor  are  these  the  worst  things  said 
of  it  from  platform  and  from  pulpit. 
Earnest  orators  have  denounced  it 
again  and  again  as  a  menace  to 
popular  liberty  and  a  travesty  of 
free  government.  Clergymen  have 
arisen  to  pour  upon  it  and  its  indi- 
vidual leaders  vituperations  that 
have  startled  their  congregations. 
It  has  been  so,  more  or  less,  ever 


since  the  Federalists  of  1800  stigma- 
tized the  Tammany  headquarters  as 
"the  Pigpen."  Perhaps  the  accusa- 
tions have  lost  force  from  their  very 
vehemence  and  their  iteration. 

In  the  somewhat  vague  disserta- 
tion upon  "Tammany  Ilall  and  the 
Democracy  "  that  appeared  in  a  lead- 
ing review  a  year  ago  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  the 
writer  scarcely  exaggerated  when  he 
declared  that,  as  a  consequence  of 
the  wonderful  tales  of  the  horrors  of 
Tammany  ruie  sent  into  the  rural 
districts,  "the  trembling  country- 
man on  arriving  in  New  York  expects 
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to  fall  into  a  quagmire  of  muddy 
streets,  and  while  struggling  through 
these  quicksands  he  fears  the  bunco 
man  on  one  side  and  the  sand- 
bagger  on  the  other.  Reaching  some 
hotel,  he  counts  on  being  murdered 
in  his  bed  unless  he  should  double 
lock  his  door.  And  when  no  adven- 
ture happens,  and  he  reaches  home 
in  safety,  he  points  to  himself,  among 
his  neighbors,  as  a  rare  specimen  of 
a  survival  of  the  dangers  that  accom- 
pany the  sway  of  a  Democratic  ma- 
jority in  New  York." 

Notwithstanding  this  view  of 
Tammany  it  has  gone  steadily  ahead, 
overcoming  every  obstacle  in  its 
path,  heeding  not  the  denunciations 
of  the  reformer  or  the  pen  of  the 
caricaturist. 

There  is  and  there  has  been  no 
lack  of  men  of  first  rate  character 
and  abilities  upon  the  rolls  of  Tam- 
many's membership.  George  Clin- 
ton, seven  times  Governor  of  New 
York  and  twice  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  one  of  its  early 
sachems.  Another  was  Philip  Schuy- 
ler, Revolutionary  general,  Senator, 
and  father  in  law'of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton; and  another,  Samuel  Osgood, 
Washington's  postmaster  general. 
Further  down  the  list  are  found  the 
names  of  Brockholst  Livingston,  just- 
ice of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
from  1806  to  1823;  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
kins, also  a  Governor  and  a  Vice 
President;  John  Treat  Irving,  jurist, 
author,  and  brother  of  Washington 
Irving;  Stephen  Allen,  who  brought 
the  Croton  water  to  New  York,  and 
was  a  mayor  of  rare  popularity  and 
influence  ;  Churchill  Cambreleng, 
prominent  in  Congress  and  as  min- 
ister to  Russia;  John  Van  Buren,  son 
of  the  President;  John  A.  Dix,  famed 
as  statesman  and  as  soldier;  and 
Samuel  J.  Tilden,  the  sage  of  the 
modern  Democracy. 

Tammany  "points  with  pride," 
too,  to  such  patriotic  pages  in  its 
annals  as  that  which  records  its 
burial  of  the  neglected  bones  of  the 
patriots  who  perished  in  the 
British  prison  ships  of  Wallabout 
Bay;  the  common  council's  declara- 
tion of  loyalty  to  the  imperiled  Union 


seven  days  after  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Sumter;  and  the  raising  in  the 
following  month  of  a  Tammany  regi- 
ment (the  Forty  Second  New  York), 
which  went  to  the  front  with  the 
grand  sachem,  William  D.  Kennedy, 
as  colonel.  It  claims,  moreover,  that 
it  was  the  first  society  to  celebrate 
Washington's  Birthday  after  his  in- 
auguration as  President  in  1789,  and 
that  it  is  the  only  one  that  has,  from 
that  date  to  this,  held  an  annual 
celebration  of  Independence  Day. 

The  great  cohesive  power  of  Tam- 
many is — almost  admittedly — based 
on  the  desire,  proverbially  prevalent 
among  Americans,  to  serve  their 
country  or  their  city.  As  Mr.  Cro- 
ker  puts  it,  "  since  there  must  be  offi- 
cials and  since  these  officials  must 
be  paid,  and  well  paid,  in  order  to 
insure  able  and  constant  service,  why 
should  they  not  be  selected  from  the 
membership  of  the  society  that  or- 
ganizes the  victories  of  the  dominant 
party  ?  We  are  willing  to  admit,"  he 
adds,  "that  the  logical  result  of  this 
principle  of  action  would  be  that  all 
the  employees  of  the  city  govern- 
ment, from  the  mayor  to  the  porter 
who  makes  the  fire  in  his  office, 
should  be  members  of  the  Tammany 
organization."  It  is  only  fair  to  con- 
tinue the  quotation:  "If  any  one  of 
them  commits  a  malfeasance,  he  is 
just  as  responsible  to  the  people  as 
though  he  were  lifted  bodily  out  of 
the  4  Union  League '  or  some  tran- 
sient 'Citizens'  Reform  Association,' 
and  he  will  at  once  find  himself  out- 
siifc  of  the  Tammany  membership 
also."  It  is  a  fact  that  the  organiza- 
tion is  swift  to  punish  detected  mis- 
doing. Prompt  disgrace  and  depo- 
sition waited,  in  two  recent  instances, 
upon  a  sheriff  who  sought  a  fraudu- 
lent divorce  and  an  Assemblym'an 
guilty  of  indecent  speech  in  the 
legislative  chamber. 

The  Tammany  system  of  organiza- 
tion consists,  in  outline,  of  a  general 
committee,  supreme  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  metropolis  at  large;  a 
district  committee  in  each  of  the 
thirty  Assembly  districts  of  the  city, 
generally  allied  with  a  politico-social 
club;  and  a  captain  in  every  election 
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district,  who  has  during  campaigns 
the  aid  of  as  many  lieutenants  as  he 
can  employ  to  advantage.  This 
machinery  is  that  of  the  Tammany 
Hall  Democracy,  not  the  Tammany 
Society  itself.  The  two  are  in  form 
distinct.  The  Society,  or  Columbian 
Order,  with  its  sachems  and  other 
aboriginal  dignitaries,  exists  chiefly 
as  owner  of  the  Wigwam,  which  is 
valued  at  some  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  bears  a  mortgage 
of  about  half  that  amount. 

Of  this  property  the  sachems  have 
absolute  control.  They  could,  if 
they  chose,  eject  the  General  Com- 
mittee— the  ruling  power  of  the 
Tammany  Democracy — and  admit  as 
tenants  the  County  Democracy  or 
any  other  Democratic  body.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  was  actually  done 
during  the  exciting  faction  fight  of 
1856  and  1857.  The  rival  leaders  in 
that  struggle  were  Postmaster  Isaac 
V.  Fowler,  who  had  the  Federal 
patronage  at  his  back,  and  Fernando 
Wood,  with  the  municipal  patronage. 
For  two  years  no  new  name  had  been 
added  to  the  Tammany  Society, 
candidates  for  membership  being  in- 
variably blackballed  by  one  side  or 
the  other.  On  the  day  before  that 
on  which  Buchanan  was  elected  to 
the  Presidency  there  was  a  monthly 
meeting  of  the  association.  While 
Wood's  adherents  were  busy  in  their 
districts,  preparing  for  the  morrow's 
election,  and  not  expecting  any  busi- 
ness of  importance  at  the  Wigwam, 
Fowler's  partisans,  keeping  their 
plans  secret,  appeared  there  in  force, 
formed  a  quorum,  and  ran  in  forty 
new  members.  With  the  aid  of  these, 
at  the  next  annual  election  in  April, 
1857,  Fowler  elected  a  new  board  of 
sachems,  who  expelled  the  existing 
General  Committee  from  the  Wig- 
wam, and  admitted  a  new  one  creat- 
ed for  the  occasion. 

The  latest  attempt  to  "capture" 
the  sachems  occurred  in  1880,  when 
a  faction  opposed  to  the  rule  of  John 
Kelly  made  an  unsuccessful  effort  to 
oust  him  and  his  adherents. 

There  is  no  provision  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  men  once  admitted  to  the 
Tammany  Society.  Hence  it  happens 


that  a  considerable  number  of  Re- 
publicans are  among  its  older  mem- 
bers. 

Of  some  of  the  men  under  whose 
leadership  Tammany  has  reached  its 
present  marvelous  political  strength, 
portraits  appear  on  these  pages. 
First  and  foremost  in  his  services  to 
the  organization  is  Richard  Croker, 
who  has  been  its  recognized  leader 
since  the  death  of  John  Kelly.  Next, 
probably,  is  Mayor  Gilroy,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Croker  as  grand  sachem, 
and  whose  tenure  of  the  office  will 
have  ended  a  few  days  before  this 
reaches  the  reader.  A  portrait  of 
Mr.  Gilroy  was  given  in  Munsey's 
Magazine  for  last  December.  His 
predecessor  in  the  mayoralty,  Hugti 
J.  Grant,  is  still  a  sachem,  but  is  said 
to  be  "  out  of  politics." 

William  Sulzer,  speaker  of  the  As- 
sembly, is  a  representative  member 
of  the  Tammany  delegation  at  Al- 
bany. He  is  young — Tammany  is 
fond  of  young  men — energetic,  loyal 
to  the  organization,  and  a  capable 
performer  of  the  responsible  duties 
of  his  post. 

At  Washington  there  sits  in  the 
national  Congress  one  of  Tammany's 
most  warlike  sachems  in  the  person 
of  Bourke  Cockran.  His  oratorical 
powers  are  too  well  known  to  need 
mention,  and  if  Mr.  Croker  is  the 
Warwick  of  Tammany,  Mr.  Cockran 
may  certainly  be  termed  its  Demos- 
thenes. 

Tammany  votes  last  year  returned 
General  Sickles  to  the  national  legis- 
lature, which  he  first  entered  in  1856. 
At  Gettysburg,  where  General  Sickles 
lost  a  leg,  the  corps  he  commanded 
was  largely  composed  of  New  York 
City  regiments,  in  raising  which 
Tammany  did  its  share ;  and  it  was 
he  who  went  to  that  historic  battle- 
field two  years  ago  to  dedicate  the 
monument  erected  there  to  the  dead 
of  the  Forty  Second  New  York. 

The  prestige  of  war  memories  is  a 
birthright  of  Colonel  George  B. 
McClellan,  who  was  elected  last  No- 
vember  to  the  presidency  of  the 
common  council  by  the  largest  vote 
cast  for  any  candidate  of  his  partv. 
General  McClellan's  son  is  a  young 
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man  whose  political  prospects  are 
certainly  flattering. 

The  Catholic  Church  furnishes  the 
best  example  of  masterful  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.  Next  to  this 
stands  Tammany.  It  is  broadly 
based  on  the  great  mass  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  metropolis.  Its 
system  and  methods  are  precisely 
fitted  to  the  average  level  of  that 
population;  they  are  no  better  and 
no  worse.  It  is  an  institution  that 
would  have  noplace  in  an  ideal  civic 
government;  but  it  is  one  that  under- 
stands fine  political  manipulation, 
and  it  does  not  hesitate  to  make  use 
of  any  element  that  brings  it  voters. 
It  has  ways  of  raising  vast  sums  of 
money  which  it  spends  freely  in 


organization  and  rewards.  The 
liquor  saloons  are  the  stronghold  of 
Tammany  among  the  people.  Every 
district  has  its  training  school,  and 
it  is  the  ambition  of  young  men  to 
work  up  to  a  position  of  influence 
and  power  in  their  district.  The 
men  who  show  the  greatest  genius 
for  managing  in  their  wards  are 
made  officers  in  the  main  body. 

With  the  grip  that  Tammany  now 
has  on  the  metropolis  it  is  not  likely 
to  lose  its  power  very  soon.  Denun- 
ciation counts  for  naught  beside  the 
power  it  wields.  Until  an  organiza- 
tion vastly  superior  to  anything  that 
has  ever  opposed  Tammany  shall  be 
brought  into  the  field,  Tammany  is 
likely  to  continue  in  power. 


OUR  DEAD  HEROES. 

(May  jo.) 

Found  high  on  the  hill,  in  the  valley. 
And  dotting  the  green  meadowed  plain. 

Today  let  us  solemnly  rally. 

To  deck  the  fair  graves  of  the  slain. 

While  duty  and  valor  men  cherish, 
While  devotion  is  dear  to  the  race. 

In  no  age  shall  their  memory  perish. 
In  our  hearts  it  must  hold  the  first  place. 

The  light  lit  to  beacon  all  ages. 

When  threatened,  'twas  theirs  to  restore  ; 
Unequaled  on  history's  page  is 

The  soul  stirring  record  they  bore. 

Bring  garlands,  twine"  wreaths  and  fair  flowers. 

Bring  the  flag  that  they  died  to  uphold  ; 
In  the  splendor  of  May  be  it  ours 

To  see  their  great  story  retold. 

For  the  freedom  which  Washington  founded. 

The  law  that  blends  justice  with  peace, 
Through  them  won  a  future  unbounded, 

A  triumph  that  cannot  decrease. 

The  cycle  of  years  that  has  vanished 
But  deepens  our  love  for  their  deeds  ; 

The  smoke  of  their  battles  is  banished. 

But  'tis  Time— not  their  fame— that  recedes. 

Joel  Benton. 
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By  Richa 

"  T  WAS  so  awfully  glad  to  find  I 
*  had  an  old  friend  to  go  out 
with.  What  on  earth  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself  all  these  months  ? 
Every  once  in  a  while  I've  wondered 
what  had  gone  wrong  with  the  world 
— what  I  missed;  and  then  I've 
turned  around  and  found  that  your 
place  was  empty.  You  needn't  be  at 
all  flattered.  It's  a  plain  statement  of 
fact.  We  old  ladies  are  creatures  of 
habit,  and  miss  old  friends.  Don't 
you  think  thirty  two  very  old  ?  I 
can  afford  to  mention  my  age  to  you, 
because  you  know  it  already.  I  am 
not  usually  so  candid.  But  ever  since 
you  and  Laura  Bonselle  and  I  played 
together  as  children,  there  have  been 
precious  few  of  our  secrets  you 
haven't  come  into  possession  of. 

"  New  York  has  gone  on  in  the 
same  old  way — not  much  new.  The 
new  face  down  the  table?  Oh!  I 
supposed  you  knew  all  about  that. 
I  supposed  you  knew  what  we  were 
here  for.  There  was  a  general  con- 
sciousness in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
drawingroom,  before  we  came  out 
to  dinner,  that  told  me  it  was  an  open 
secret.  Why,  that  is  Mrs.  Gwinn, 
George  Bonselle's  latest.  George  is  ' 
just  as  flirtatious  as  he  ever  was,  but 
really — I  don't  wonder  you  are  look- 
ing surprised — this  is  rather  out  of 
the  ordinary. 

"Laura  said  yesterday  that,  criti- 
cally speaking,  she  regarded  Mrs. 
Gwinn  as  rather  a  pretty  woman; 
picturesque,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  Now  I  don't.  I  never  did 
admire  that  heavy  type.  She  looks 
stupid  to  me.  Laura  can  afford  to 
admire  those  dark,  broad  women,  she 
is  so  slim  and  fair  herself.  Isn't 
Laura  pretty  this  winter!  I  never 
saw  her  more — what  shall  I  call  it? — 
exquisite.  She  and  George  make  a 
beautiful  pair.    Isn't  it  a  shame  they 


Mace. 

are  not  compatible  ?  Do  you  know, 
sometimes  I  have  thought  that  she 
might  be  in  love  with  her  husband 
after  all;  but  then — if  she  were, 
what's  to  prevent  there  being  a  recon- 
ciliation ?  She  certainly  scorns  the 
idea  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Gwinn 
being  a  rival;  that  is  conclusively- 
proven  by  her  having  her  here  to- 
night. 

"You  see,  it  was  like  this:  Laura 
came  into  my  house  one  morning 
about  a  week  ago.  I  wasn't  up.  I 
like  to  live  up  to  my  privileges  as  a 
widow.  It  is  wonderfully  comfort- 
ing to  have  your  breakfast  at  any 
hour  you  like.  Laura  came  in  and 
sat  down  on  the  side  of  my  bed — 
mercy!  I'll  have  to  talk  lower.  Old 
Rufus  King  over  there  is  pricking  up 
his  ears. 

"  Laura  was  looking  so  sweet  and 
fresh  and  spring-like  in  her  gray- 
gown  and  violets.  Look  at  her  now, 
doesn't  she  look  like  an  angel  at  the 
head  of  the  table? — all  in  that  white, 
with  the  flowers  and  candles  about 
her. 

"As  I  was  saying,  she  looked  so 
sweet  and  sort  of  lovable,  that  I 
wanted  to  kiss  her.  It  seemed  the 
height  of  inconsistency  for  her  to 
begin  telling  me  about  her  husband 
being  in  love  with  another  woman. 
But  do  you  know,  I  believe  half  that 
indifference  is  assumed.  I  don't  be- 
lieve Laura  Bonselle  and  her  hus- 
band have  ever  had  any  distinct 
quarrel.  I  believe  that  some  engross- 
ment of  one  or  the  other  made  a  lit- 
tle rift  in  their  daily  life  together, 
one  day  years  ago,  and  they  have 
gone  on  growing  farther  and  farther 
away  from  each  other.  Laura  has 
never  told  me  anything  about  it,  and 
it's  my  belief  that  there  is  nothing 
specific  to  tell. 

"If  George  Bonselle  were  to  lose 
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his  money,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
it's  my  belief  that  the  whole  thing 
would  be  made  up;  but  I  suppose, 
as  it  is,  they  will  go  their  own  roads, 
and  George  will  pick  up  odd  peopte, 
and  Laura  will  sweetly  try  to  make 
them  presentable,  so  that  George 
will  be  countenanced. 

"Well,  that  morning  Laura  said, 
'George  is  getting  talked  about 
again.' 

"  '  Who  is  it  this  time  ?'  I  queried. 
4 1  thought  he  had  about  gone  through 
the  list  of  our  acquaintances.' 

ui  It  is  a  Mrs.  Gwinn,'  Laura  said, 
'a  woman  from  the  West.  It  seems 
her  husband  was  interested  in  some 
of  George's  Western  ventures.  When 
they  came  on  to  New  York,  George 
met  them,  and  went  about  with  them, 
and  since  her  husband  has  gone 
away,  George  has  kept  up  his  atten- 
tions. She  never  has  missed  me,  but 
other  people  are  doing  it.  There 
isn't  anything  left  for  me  to  do,  but 
to  go  and  see  her.* 

"  *  Did  George  ask  you  to  ?'  I  in- 
quired. 

"  *  No,*  said  she.  4  He  never  has 
mentioned  the  name  to  me,  but  I  am 
going  to  see  tier.' 

M  4  Do,*  said  I,  4  and  ask  her  to  din- 
ner.' 

"  So  here  we  are.  Mrs.  Gwinn 
doesn't  look  very  happy,  does  she  ? 
Mary  Bonselle  is  sitting  just  opposite. 
Her  brother's  'affairs'  are  an  endless 
source  of  amusement  to  her,  and  I'll 
wager  she  is  talking  over  poor  Mrs. 
Gwinne's  head,  just  tantalizing  her 
by  keeping  out  of  reach.  I  know 
Mary's  little  ways  with  a  stranger. 
There  goes  Laura's  signal.  Well,  I 
certainly  have  enjoyed  your  talk. 
Come  to  me  in  the  parlor  presently 
and  I'll  tell  you  all  the  news." 

Mrs.  Martin  rustled  softly  out, 
calm,  placid,  smiling,  cool,  and  gra- 
cious. Mrs.  Gwinn,  large  and  a  little 
flushed,  went  just  before  her.  There 
was  no  answering  look  in  Mrs. 
Martin's  eyes  as  they  met  those  of 
the  Western  woman. 

Mrs.  Gwinn  was  uncomfortable. 
She  had  not  been  too  much  elated 
when  she  received  Mrs.  Bonsclle's 
dinner  invitation.     She  knew  that 


Mrs.  Bonselle  was  what  she  herself 
called  a  "  swell,"  but  she  had  put 
the  attention  down  as  another  bit  of 
deference  to  John  Gwinn's  money, 
and  she  was  accustomed  to  that. 
Since  she  arrived  here  she  had  felt 
uneasy  in  a  way  she  did  not  under- 
stand. The  black. lace  gown  she  had 
worn  seemed  frumpy  by  the  side  of 
these  wonderful  toilets  of  curious 
brocades,  and  strange  combinations 
of  lace  and  satin.  The  diamond 
necklace  that  had  seemed  so  brilliant 
before  she  started  looked  common- 
place. Her  gloves  were  not  exactly 
the  right  length,  and  her  hair  seemed 
heavy  on  her  head. 

She  hadn't  understood  half  they 
had  all  been  talking  about.  The 
conversation  seemed  so  trifling  and 
silly,  and  yet  it  had  a  sort  of  smart- 
ness that  was  as  crisp  as  a  new  rib- 
bon. She  knew  any  number  of  funny 
Western  stories,  but  there  hadn't 
seemed  to  be  any  place  to  tell  one. 
She  rather  shivered  at  the  thought 
of  telling  one  in  that  company.  She 
could  see  their  polite  smiles  now. 

Mrs.  Bonselle,  who  looked  to  her 
like  nothing  but  a  slip  of  a  girl,  came 
over  and  sat  down  beside  her.  Mrs. 
Gwinn's  heart  was  in  a  ferment  of 
angry  rage.  Patronized  by  any  New 
York  woman  ?  Not  she!  She  an- 
swered in  monosyllables. 

Did  she  enjoy  New  York,  Mrs. 
Bonselle  asked  ? 

44  Not  very  much,"  Mrs.  Gwinn 
said.  44  She  don't  ask  that  New  Or- 
leans woman  if  she  likes  New  York," 
she  added,  to  herself.  44  She  is  tell- 
ing them  some  stupid  tale  about 
catching  fish  in  an  old  negro's  boat 
down  on  some  river.  The  story  don't 
seem  to  have  any  point,  but  they  are 
all  laughing  at  it.  I  have  always 
heard  that  New  York  society  people 
had  no  sense,  and  now  I  know  it;" 
and  Mrs.  Gwinn  sulked. 

Mr.  Bonselle,  tall,  his  dark  hair  a 
little  gray,  his  evening  dress  setting 
off  his  fine  figure  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, came  in,  following  his  guests, 
who  spread  all  over  the  large  rooms. 
Three  or  four  went  straight  to  the 
New  Orleans  woman,  who  was  also 
a  perfect  stranger.     Mrs.*  Bonselle 
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arose,  and  looked  smilingly  at  her 
husband. 

M I  will  leave  Mr.  Bonselle  with 
you,  Mrs.  Gwinn,"  she  said.  "  I  know 
you  must  have  many  mutual  friends 
to  talk  over." 

Mrs.  Gwinn  was  not  very  quick, 
but  she  had  grown,  to  know  George 
Bonselle's  face  well  enough  to  notice 
the  little  line  of  annoyance  that  ran 
down  between  his  eyes  for  just  one 
second.  It  nettled  her.  She  wished 
that  she  could  think  of  some  bright 
and  witty  and  sarcastic  thing  to  say 
—the  sort  of  thing  she  read  in  books; 
the  sort  of  thing  a  man's  particular 
woman  friend  ought  to  say,  when  she 
is  left  with  him  by  his  jealous  wife. 

Of  course  his  wife  was  jealous. 
Mrs.  Gwinn  had  heard  the  gossip 
about  their  separate  lives,  although 
they  lived  in  the  same  house  and  en- 
tertained together.  But  she  had 
never  heard  Mr.  Bonselle  mention 
his  wife.  As  she  looked  at  him  now, 
she  saw  his  eyes  following  the  tall, 
elegant  figure  in  the  white  satin 
gown,  and — it  didn't  seem  just  the 
propitious  moment  for  speaking  of 
her.  She  let  Mr.  Bonselle  start  the 
conversational  ball. 

"  Poor  old  George,"  Mary  Bonselle 
was  saying  to  the  man  who  stood  by 
her,  "  I  don't  know  which  he'd  like 
to  murder  first — Laura  for  bringing 
his  inamorata  into  the  light  of  day, 
or  his  inamorata  for  being  brought. 
Eh,  eh,  George! "  smiling  at  him 
across  the  room  and  talking  under 
her  breath.  *'  She  isn't  half  so  jolly 
and  nice  as  she  was  up  in  her  own 
little  parlor  at  the  Plaza,  is  she  ?  She 
looks  nervous,  doesn't  she  ?  Poor 
boy!  Let's  go  over  and  relieve  the 
situation  for  poor  old  George  ;  "  and 
high  and  mighty  Mary  Bonselle  went 
head  in  air  across  the  room  and  sank 
smiling,  her  gray  eyes  half  closed, 
into  the  chair  by  Mrs.  Gwinn. 

Two  men  had  followed  her. 

"  Mrs.  Gwinn,  has  anybody  told 
you  that  this  is  Mr.  Godkin,  and  this 
Mr.  Lawrence  ?  They  are  both  very 
anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance. 
They  know  all  about  mines  and  In- 
dians, and — er — all  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  great  West." 


If  Mr.  Godkin  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
were  suffering  from  any  unusual 
anxiety  to  add  Mrs.  Gwinn  to  their 
list  of  friends,  they  concealed  it  nobly. 
Mr.  Godkin  looked  indifferently 
across  the  room,  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
hustled  about  for  a  chair  and  sat 
down  on  Mary  Bonselle's  other  side. 

George  Bonselle  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking  care  of  his  own,  and  with 
an  indignant  feeling  that  Mrs.  Gwinn 
had  been  made  his  own  by  no  voli- 
tion of  his,  he  arose,  and  offered  her 
his  arm. 

"You  haven't  seen  my  orchids, 
Mrs.  Gwinn,"  he  said.  "  Suppose  we 
look  at  them." 

The  conservatory  was  dimly  light- 
ed. There  were  always  dozens  of 
nooks  and  corners  about  the  Bon- 
selle house,  where  the  young  girls, 
and  sometimes  women  who  were  not 
young  girls,  could  listen  to  confi- 
dences and  return  them.  George 
Bonselle  did  not  know  why  he  had 
brought  Mrs.  Gwinn  in  here.  He 
certainly  had  nothing  sentimental  to 
say  to  her.  He  wondered  if  he  ever 
had  said  anything  sentimental  to 
her.  He  looked  at  her  badly  dressed 
heaviness,  and  critically  and  coolly 
•concluded  that  he  never  in  all  his  life 
had  seen  a  woman  so  utterly  and  en- 
tirely out  of  her  element. 

He  concluded  that  he  must  be  a 
very  much  abused  man,  for  life  to 
have  gone  so  badly  with  him  that  he 
had  been  bored  into  making  a  com- 
panion for  many  spare  hours  of  this 
woman.  He  laughed  a  little  grimly 
at  what  he  thought  had  been  a 
stroke  of  diplomacy  upon  Laura's 
part. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said  to  himself, 
"that  she  and  Mary  and  Alice  Mar- 
tin talked  the  matter  over,  and  con- 
cluded that  the  easiest  way  to  open 
my  eyes  was  to  stand  her  up  in  a 
row  with  people  of  our  own  sort 
and  let  me  see  her  imperfections. 
Just  as  though  that  would  do  any 
good,  if  I  really  cared  anything 
about  her!" 

Mrs.  Gwinn  admired  the  flowers  in 
a  perfunctory  way.  She  had  never 
seen  anything  like  the  orchids,  but 
not  realizing  how  rare  they  were,  she 
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was  afraid  to  say  so.  They  walked 
once  through,  and  as  they  came  to 
the  end,  saw  an  opening  which  led 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairway.  Mrs. 
Gwinn  felt  that  her  face  was  warm 
and  shining.  Up  stairs  there  was  a 
maid  with  powder.  With  a  hasty 
word  of  excuse,  she  dropped  Bon- 
selle's  arm,  and  went  through  and 
up  the  stairs. 

"  I  will  wait  here,"  he  said. 

He  sat  down  in  a  Spanish  rush 
chair  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  Life 
seemed  very  empty.  He  was  a  trifle 
amused  at  the  way  they  had  tangled 
things,  he  and  Laura.  They  had 
started  out  so  happily.  What  was  it 
all  about?  Here  was  he  making  a 
fool  of  himself,  and  here  was  she, 
showing  the  world  what  a  fool  she 
had  married.  What  a  comedy  it  all 
was  !  He  looked  up.  Directly  in  his 
vision,  within  six  feet,  stood  his  wife 
and  Buxton  White,  her  hand  in  his, 
her  eves  downcast. 

A  chill  went  down  George  Bon- 
selle's  body.    His  wife  ! 

"I  heard  the  whole  story  tonight, 
Laura,"  White  was  saying.  "  Alice 
Martin  told  it  to  me,  partly  at  the 
dinner  table  and  partly  afterward. 
I  knew  that  you  were  not  happy. 
Your  face  told  me  that ;  but  I  came 
home  to  hear  that  you  and  your  hus- 
band are  as  strangers— that  he  not 


only  neglects  you,  but  insults  you — 
that  tonight,  here  in  this  house,  your 
house,  you  have  felt  obliged  to  re- 
ceive a  person  you  should  never 
know,  merely  to  save  him  from  the 
tongues  of  the  town.  You  cannot 
care  for  this  man." 

Mrs.  Bonselle  was  not  looking 
down  now.  Her  eyes  were  up,  and 
her  hands  were  her  own.  There  was 
the  dignity  of  the  offended  wife  in 
her  face. 

"Mr.  White,  the  fact  that  you  were 
my  oldest  friend  allowed  you  some 
liberties,  but  certainly  nothing  could 
ever  justify  you  in  speaking  to  me 
as  you  have  just  done.  Whatever 
my  relations  to  my  husband  may  be, 
is  not  a  matter  to  be  commented  on 
by  any  one,  in  my  hearing  at  least. 
My  husband  is  my  husband,  and  his 
friends  are  my  friends." 

George  Bonselle  walked  compos- 
edly through  the  door  and  drew  his 
wife's  arm  through  his.  She  looked 
up  in  his  face,  startled  out  of  her 
customary  calm.  He  saw  a  look  in 
her  eyes,  a  look  that  said  things  he 
had  thought  silenced  forever. 

"Mr.  White,"  he  said,  with  his 
customary  grave  suavity,  "  I  am  sure 
you  will  excuse  Mrs.  Bonselle.  I 
fear  her  guests  will  wonder  what  has 
become  of  her."  And  they  went 
back  to  the  world  together. 
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Snows  are  fled  and  seeds  awake 
From  their  brumal  sleeping; 

Shyly,  by  the  brimming  lake, 
Soft  green  leaves  are  peeping. 

Softer  blow  the  breezes,  now  ; 

Now.  a  bird  is  singing  ; 
On  the  waving  willow  bough 
nest  is  swinging. 


Lydia  of  the  golden  hair 

Sees  her  eyes  reflected 
In  each  bank  of  greenery  where 

Violets  shrink,  dejected. 

Through  the  days  of  frost  and  ice. 

Dian  were  more  tender — 
To  each  offered  armistice 

Answering  "  No  surrender ! " 


Can  her  heart  no  lesson  learn 
From  the  signs  of  springtime  ? 

Can  she  not,  with  me,  discern 
Here  at  last— her  ring  time? 

Douglas  Hemingway. 
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By  Louis  Brough. 

SINCE  all  movements  of  the  body  dinary  German  hand;  while  the 
in  some  fashion  express  the  graceful  lines,  the  flourishes,  the  ex- 
manner  of  the  individual,  it  seems  aggerations  of  their  writing,  all  show 
natural  that  the  written  characters  the  lightness,  the  vanity,  and  the 
should  be  an  unconscious  record  of  gayety  of  the  French, 
the  state  of  mind.    Even  the  people  It  has  been  claimed  that  various 


[Slightly  reduced.\ 


who  have  made  no  study  of  the 
science  of  graphology,  and  decry  the 
fact  of  such  a  science,  speak  of  a 
characteristic  handwriting. 

Every  one  knows  that  a  bold, 
strong,  decisive  stroke  is  not  made 
by  an  entirely  weak  nature.  The 
science  of  graphology  goes  farther, 
and  shows  how  a  nature  may  be 
strong  at  some  points  and  weak  at 
others,  and  all  this  be  mirrored  on  the 
written  sheet.  By  a  careful  study 
and  comparison  of  the  national  char- 
acteristics of  handwriting,  it  has  been 
discovered  that  the  salient  points  of 
a  race  are  expressed  in  the  hand- 
writing of  its  individuals,  just  as 
each  nation  has  its  national  physi- 
ognomy. Taking  this  as  a  starting 
point,  and  studying  and  experiment- 
ing, the  whole  science  has  been  built 
up. 

Take  for  example  the  German 
chirography.  The  Teutonic  argu- 
mentativeness, hardness,  and  practi- 
cality all  are  shown  in  the  angularity 
and  cramped  appearance  of  the  or- 


styles  of  writing  are  the  result  of 

different  teaching.  This  may  seem 
to  be  true  as  long  as  a  child  is  in 
school,  and  his  writing  still  bears  to 
the  eye  of  the  graphologist  the  mark 
of  immaturity;  but  it  is  seldom  that 
even  then  the  germs  of  the  dominant 
qualities  are  not  evident. 

Other  people  seem  to  think  that 
the  graphologist  is  a  seer,  one  who 
predicts.  This  is  not  within  his 
province  at  all.  Given  certain  qual- 
ities, certain  results  usually  follow, 
but  with  this  the  graphologist  has 
nothing  to  do.  Nor  is  it  always  pos- 
sible to  say  whether  the  writer  is  a 
man  or  a  woman.  Some  men  have 
feminine  qualities,  and  some  women 
are  masculine  in  mind.  The  graph- 
ologist can  only  say  what  curve  and 
line  express. 

There  is  no  arbitrary  sign  for  every 
trait  and  character.  The  handwrit- 
ing must  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
the  character  judged  by  the  combin- 
ation and  the  intensity  of  the  signs. 
If  we  find  a  sign  absolutely  lacking, 
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we  decide  that  that  nature  has  prob- 
ably the  opposite  of  the  trait  this 
sign  indicates.  Take  for  example 
capital  letters.  Those  that  are  hand- 
some, simple,  and  free  from  pretense 
of  any  sort,  indicate  cultivation,  a 
lofty  mind,  a  love  of  beauty.  When 
the  same  letters  are  awkward,  are 
cramped  and  flourished,  they  indi- 
cate ignorance  and  vulgarity  of 
mind. 


in  the  joining  together  of  the  three 
initials  of  the  signature.  An  optim- 
istic temperament  is  shown  in  the 
gradual  rise  of  the  line  of  writing. 

The  most  beautiful  trait  in  this 
hand  is  shown  in  the  lack  of  punctu- 
ation. There  is  none  of  that  atten- 
tion to  minutiae  which  seems  incom- 
patible with  the  real  poet.  Punctu- 
ation after  a  signature  signifies  cau- 
tion.   There  is  none  of  this  here. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  the  writing 
should  be  "pretty."  The  plainest 
writing  often  shows  the  greatest 
beauties  to  the  graphologist.  Take 
the  specimen  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  writing  on  the  preceding 
page.  It  is  the  writing  of  an  old  man, 
but  it  fully  retains  the  beauty  and 
the  dignity  that  distinguish  the 
poet's  nature.  Notice  the  roundness 
and  simplicity  of  the  capitals,  indi- 
cating a  tender  nature,  and  an  open 
mind.    Sequence  of  ideas  is  shown 


The  open  "  O  "  clearly  shows  a  frank 
nature;  and  the  different  heights  at 
which  the  letters  arc  made,  versatil- 
ity. The  clear  spacing  shows  clear- 
ness of  mind,  and  a  love  of  good 
effects. 

When  the  spacing  is  very  wide, 
the  finals  very  long,  and  only  a  few 
words  on  the  line,  prodigality  and 
extravagance  are  shown. 

Dr.  Holmes  uses  his  paper  in  a 
neat,  elegant  fashion,  showing  that 
he  has  always  been  accustomed  to- 
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the  refinements  of  life.  His  light- 
ness of  touch  signifies  refinement 
and  purity  of  mind.  His  is  pre- 
eminently the  hand  of  a  gentleman. 

Let  us"  follow  this  with  a  portion 
of  a  letter  written  by  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  shows  considerable 
intuition,  inasmuch  as  her  letters  in 
the  same  word  are  often  disconnect- 
ed.   The  heavy  quotation  marks  and 


Mrs.  Wilcox  would  seem,  by  her 
frequent  use  of  the  dash,  to  be  a 
very  prudent  person,  and  yet  the 
ardor  and  impetuosity  that  are  in 
her  writing  might  easily  overcome 
this.  Her  writing  shows,  too,  a  cer- 
tain nervousness  of  temperament, 
and  a  tendency  to  obstinacy.  This  is 
in  the  backward  stroke  which  crosses 
the  "t  "  in  "not." 

While  Mrs.  Wilcox  has  some  egot- 


periods  indicate,  according  to  the 
teachings  of  graphology,  a  sensuous- 
ness,  a  likelihood  to  be  moved  by 
the  senses.  This  is  a  quality  possessed 
in  more  or  less  degree  by  many 
poets  and  artists.  The  heavy  down- 
ward stroke  of  the  "  y  "  shows  deter- 
mination. The  unusual  form  of  some 
of  the  letters  shows  originality. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  excels  in  the  graphic 
sign  of  ardor,  which  is  shown  by  her 
absolutely  unstudied  writing,  and 
the  quick,  long  dashes.  There  are 
some  signs  of  egotism  in  her  writing, 
notably  in  the  "L"  and  "f."  All 
superfluous  backward  curl  signifies 
egotism  in  the  individual. 


ism,  she  is  not  a  coquette,  her  simple 
signature  and  small  capitals  preclud- 
ing this.  The  passionate  nature,  ad- 
ded to  the  egotism,  would  indicate  a 
jealous  nature. 

A  greater  contrast  could  hardly  be 
given  than  in  the  handwriting  of 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  and 
the  preceding.  Mrs.  Burnett's  writ- 
ing shows  intuitiveness  by  the  fact 
that  the  letters  in  many  cases  are  not 
joined,  although  there  is  sufficient 
connection  to  show  good  reasoning- 
faculties.  The  great  slope  of  the 
characters  proves  Mrs.  Burnett  to  be 
very  affectionate,  and  the  light  and 
delicate  touch  proves  that  hers  is 
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affection  of  tenderness  instead  of 
passion.  The  little  barb  at  the  end 
of  the  44  e  "  in  "  please  "  (and  which 
occurs  many  times  in  the  letter)  is  a 
sign  of  tenacity  of  purpose.  The 
"H"  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
Mrs.  Burnett  was  a  little  constrained, 
not  entirely  at  her  ease.  It  is 
not  spread  sufficiently;  but  the 
high  capitals  denote  nobility,  pride, 
and  enthusiasm.  The  equal  height 
of  the  letters  forming  each  word 
show  candor  and  honesty  in  the 
writing  of  both  Mrs.  Wilcox  and 
Mrs.  Burnett.    Mrs.  Burnett's  hand 


but  not  enough  to  amount  to  finesse. 
The  downward  stroke  of  the  crossing 
of  the  "t"  shows  opinionatedness 
and  strength  of  will.  The  sometimes 
high  back  stroke  shows  enthusiasm. 
By  the  waving  line,  the  writing 
proves  a  great  power  of  dissimula- 
tion, but  the  open  44  o  "  and  44  a  "  in- 
dicate little  secretiveness.  As  there 
is  no  delicacy  whatever  in  the  writ- 
ing, one  can  imagine  that  when  Mr. 
Barnum  deceived,  he  regarded  it  as 
a  joke. 

Let  us  take  a  portion  of  an  au- 
tograph letter  from  William  Dean 


shows,  above  all,  self  respect  and  no- 
bility of  soul. 

Look  at  this  next  example  from  the 
pen  of  P.  T.  Barnum.  This  writing 
shows  a  person  who  reasoned  entirely 
by  deduction,  a  strong  will,  and  what 
may  seem  strange  to  the  people  who 
judge  Mr.  Barnum  by  his  reputation, 
almost  an  entire  lack  of  egotism. 
The  heavy  bearing  upon  the  pen  in 
some  places  indicates  great  material- 
ity. Notice  that  the  finals  are  short, 
and  when  they  are  continued  have  a 
sharp  ascendant  movement.  This 
indicates  prudence,  economy,  and  a 
quick  temper. 

Mr.  Barnum's  curves  indicate  a 
nature  that  is  kind  and  indulgent  to 
its  own;  the  slant,  a  capacity  for 
affection.  Some  diplomacy  is  shown, 


Howells,  the  novelist,  which  is  given 
on  the  preceding  page. 

This  is  a  delightful  and  most  ori- 
ginal handwriting,  considered  from 
the  graphic  point  of  view.  Look,  for 
example,  at  the  varying  heights  at 
which  the  letters  are  placed,  showing 
extreme  versatility.  The  graceful 
sweep  of  the  line  connecting  the 
words  shows  a  charming  sense  of 
humor,  and  a  reasoning  power  that 
may  become  fanciful.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  letters  in  the  words  indi- 
cates observation,  and  the  very  sim- 
ple capitals,  an  entire  lack  of  vanity. 

The  careful  punctuation  shows  the 
literary  man,  combined  as  it  is  with 
the  other  qualities  which  preclude 
the  narrowness  of  extreme  prudence. 
The  open  letters  show  a  frankness  of 
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nature,  and  the  unusually  long  finals 
a  generosity  that  amounts  to  bene- 
volence. 

The  slope  of  the  writing  shows  af- 
fection, and  the  lightness  of  touch  a 
pure,  lofty  mind.  The  rise  in  the 
writing  signifies  an  optimistic,  am- 
bitious temperament;  the  clear  spac- 
ing, a  calm  judgment.    Other  indi- 


with  kind  heartedness  sufficient  to 
make  him  tactful.  No  great  imagin- 
ation is  visible.  This  is  altogether 
the  handwriting  of  a  strong,  dom- 
inant nature,  whose  will  rules  his 
life  and  those  about  him.  There  is 
no  pettiness  whatsoever,  no  dreami- 
ness, no  spirituality,  but  nobility  of 
mind. 


cations  in  this  hand  are  hopefulness, 
adaptability,  a  not  overly  strong 
will— notice  the  crossing  of  the  "  t " — 
a  high  artistic  perception,  truthful- 


:ss,  and  tact. 


Next  is  another  novelist,  Julian 
Hawthorne.  It  would  be  most  inter- 
esting to  place  beside  this  hand- 
writing specimens  of  that  of  Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne  and  his  wife.  We 
might  be  able  to  have  here  a  record 


For  an  example  of  an  original 
mind,  look  at  the  signature  of  Edwin 
Booth.  See  the  originality  of  the 
formation  of  the  "  E."  If  a  signature 
has  a  very  elaborate  flourish  under 
it,  it  signifies  vanity,  but  it  also 
shows  imagination.  The  flourish 
under  Booth's  signature  is  graceful 
and  well  formed,  showing  a  love  of 
beauty.  His  writing  indicates  deduc- 
tion, suavity,  an  affectionate  nature, 


fast     A.    ~tfcsl*->-     AjLrJZ      J  A*-*- 


of  heredity.  The  delicate  fancy  of 
the  father  is  in  no  way  represented 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  son;  but 
there  is  a  virility  that  we  may  fancy 
that  of  the  father  did  not  possess. 
Mr.  Hawthorne's  chirography  shows 
a  strong  man  of  material  tendencies, 
great  powers  of  observation,  and  de- 
termined will;  a  rather  overbearing 
disposition,  but  a  kind  heart;  literary 
tastes,  good  common  sense,  perfect 
honesty,  and  fearlessness  of  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  Hawthorne's  writing  would 
indicate  that  he  was  very  constant 
to  those  he  loved,  very  frank,  but 


and  susceptibility  to  impressions.  It 
also  shows  perseverance,  ambition, 
but  no  great  amount  of  will  power. 
Kind  heartedness  and  considerable 
capacity  for  gratitude  are  shown. 
There  is  no  prodigality,  although 
there  is  no  sign  of  economy.  A 
diplomacy  which  amounts  almost  to 
finesse  is  observed,  but  no  slightest 
trace  of  dissimulation;  clear  minded- 
ness,  some  little  egotism,  consider- 
able pride,  much  sagacity,  and  some 
carelessness  of  detail. 

One  would  say  that  Booth  was 
simple  in  manner  at  the  time  this 
was  written;  and  very  reticent,  ex- 
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[From  the  manuscript  oj  "  Nicholas  Aich/efy  "-Slightly  reduced.  ] 

cept  with  friends,  with  whom  he  was 
inclined  to  be  almost  expansive. 

For  extraordinary  intuition  look  at 
this  hand  of  Jules  Verne's.  See  the 
enthusiasm,  the  originality,  in  the 


a  keen  judgment,  liberality ;  a  trust- 
ful nature,  and  quick  observation. 
There  is  some  artistic  sense  here,  but 
not  much,  and  there  is  devotion 
to  an  ideal.    One  could  think  that 


high  apostrophe  and  the  long  upward 
final.  This  is  the  hand  of  a  man  of 
absolute  modesty  of  person,  sim- 
plicity, bold,  quick  thought,  high 
aspirations,  considerable  materiality, 
exactness  in  the  smallest  detail,  unos- 
tentatious liberality,  brilliant  speech. 
It  indicates  almost  no  affection,  great 
sagacity  and  nice  judgment,  some 
pride  of  possession,  great  versatility, 
refinement,  ardor,  perseverance.  It 
is  the  hand  of  a  man  who  would  be 
likely  to  succeed  in  anything  he 
undertook.    Savoir /aire,  poise,  and 


this  was  the  author  of  "The  Man 
Without  a  Country."  There  is  no 
smallness  of  mind,  no  suspicion,  no 
passion. 

In  Charles  Dickens's  writing  there 
is  a  strong,  overbearing  nature  writ- 
ten down,  kind  hearted,  generous, 
and  very  egotistic.  There  is  a  sense 
of  beauty  that  would  have  created 
half  a  dozen  artists,  and  an  ardent, 
passionate  temperament.  The  will 
is  despotic,  the  nature  satisfied  with 
itself.  Strong  perseverance,  not  too 
clear  judgment,  are  plainly  shown; 


man  of  the  world  sophistication,  are 
evident  here. 

And  next  is  the  writing  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale.  This  shows  humor,  a 
most  optimistic,  kind  heart,  a  very 
original  intuitive  mind,  some  short- 
ness of  temper,  simplicity,  good 
spirits,  tenacity  of  will,  a  capacity  for 
doing  many  things ;  personal  pride, 


a  nature  that  is  given  to  ups  and 
downs,  to  lavishness,  and  is  unsus- 
picious except  in  the  rarest  cases, 
and  observant.  There  is  opinion- 
atedness  as  well.  Dickens  may  have 
been  dearly  loved,  but  there  were 
times  when  he  was  very  hard  to  live 
with. 

A  very  singular  handwriting,  and 
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one  which  bears  out  many  of  the 
graphic  signs,  is  that  of  Lieutenant 
Peary,  the  Arctic  explorer.  The 
backward  slope  shows  a  man  who 
poses  before  the  world,  unless  Lieu- 


shows  a  simple  heart,  considerable 
gentleness  and  finesse,  an  impulsive 
generosity,  and  great  self  respect. 
This  is  the  hand  of  a  thinker,  of  a 
lofty  minded  man;  but  it  has  versa- 


tenant  Peary  happens  to  be  left 
handed,  in  which  case  that  sign  is 
nil.  An  enormous  amount  of  perse- 
verance is  shown.  The  capital  let- 
ters indicate  an  originality  which 
almost  amounts  to  eccentricity.  A 
strong  will,  an  adventurous  spirit,  a 
great  ambition,  and  an  imperious 
temper  are  shown.    A  trustful  nat- 


ality, considerable  ideality,  much 
affection,  originality,  and  an  entire 
absence  of  the  signs  of  small  or 
ignoble  motives. 

Joseph  Jefferson's  hand  is  that  of 
an  impulsive,  very  enthusiastic,  affec- 
tionate, original  man,  with  some 
traits  that  are  almost  feminine.  We 
see  in  it  an  artistic  nature,  a  love  of 


ure  is  expressed,  and  a  very  kind 
heart.  It  is  characteristic  that  the 
signatures  of  explorers  and  great 
generals  are  noted  for  their  ascend- 
ing form. 

Contrast  Peary's  signature  with 
that  of  Henry  George.    The  latter 


ease,  a  strong  will,  great  generosity ; 
a  scorn  of  smallness  of  any  sort; 
absolute  modesty  and  lack  of  ego- 
tism. All  the  delightful  qualities 
which  the  world  knows  as  Jefferson's 
are  shown  to  the  graphologist  in  this 
handwriting.* 


•The  specimens  of  the  handwriting  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  Mrs.  de  Navarro,  and  Eugene  Field,  are  re- 
produced here  from    Fame's  Tribute  to  Children  "  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Friday  Club  of  Chicago. 
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Mary  Anderson's  signature  has  the 
flourish  underneath,  which  in  an  ex- 
amination of  the  signatures  of  more 
than  fifty  actresses  has  been  found 
to  be  an  unfailing  characteristic.  It 
means  coquetry,  a  love  of  admiration. 

Mrs.  de  Navarro's  hand  shows  a 


under  the  signature  that  tells  a  little 
tale  of  vanity. 

There  is  considerable  opinionated- 
ness  here,  and  considerable  enthu- 
siasm, that  is  held  in  check  by  the 
child-like  nature,  the  calm  and  the 
purity  of  the  entire  character. 


{Slightly  reduced\ 


poetic  nature,  more,  of  the  earth  than 
the  spirit,  a  strong  will,  some  pessim- 
ism— a  very  unusual  characteristic  in 
a  person  who  has  become  celebrated— 
and  a  very  tender  heart;  a  nature 
not  too  trustful,  considerable  origin- 
ality and  adaptability.  No  great  gen- 
erosity is  shown  here,  but  there  is 
keen  observation. 

For  an  artistic,  fanciful  hand,  the 
hand  of  a  spiritual,  clear,  child-like, 
generous  nature,  look  at  this  example 
of  Eugene  Field's  writing.  See  the 
clear  spacing,  the  well  formed,  well 
divided  words,  the  neatness,  the  odd 
capitals;  and  look  too  at  the  flourish 


Could  there  be  a  stronger  contrast 
than  this  writing  and  that  of  another 
journalist,  Murat  Halstead  ?  The 
signs  here  are  large  enough  to  be 
read  by  him  who  runs — of  enthusi- 
asm carried  to  exaggeration,  of  a 
will  that  will  not  be  gainsaid,  of  an 
ardor  that  nothing  can  chill,  and  of 
an  originality  and  expansiveness 
that  hardly  brook  the  limit  of  good 
taste.  Here  is  every  sign  of  extrava- 
gance. 

Who  shall  say,  except  the  writers 
of  these,  whether  the  graphologist  is 
right  ?  He  has  read  what  was  there. 
It  may  be  wrong.    It  was  there. 


Character  in  Handwriting.— Any  person  sending  to  Munsey's  Magazine  fifteen  lines  or  more 


of  original  composition  (a  letter  preferred),  written  on  unruled  paper,  and  signed  with  an 
name,  will  have  his  or  her  characteristics  told.   The  delineation  will  appear  in  a  succeeding  number 


of  the  magazine 

Address,  Character  In  Handwriting,  MCNSEY's  Magazine,  155 


23d  Street,  New  York. 
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By  George  Holme. 


THE  American  Indian  is  ceasing 
to  be  the  distinct  and  pictur- 
esque figure  which  was  once  boldly 
drawn  upon  the  landscape  of  the 
earth.  One  of  the  great  primitive 
stocks  of  mankind,  at  the  close  of 
the  fifteenth  century  he  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  an  advanced  civili- 
zation, and  laboriously  taught  the 
vices  which  have  helped  to  degrade 
him.  But  between  the  Indian  of 
Fenimore  Cooper  and  the  "good 
Indian  who  is  a  dead  Indian,"  there 
is  still  a  scale  of  varying  types, 
which  grows  more  interesting  as  it 
lessens  in  range  by  the  extinction  of 
one  tribe  after  another. 

The  characteristics  that  were  once 
transmitted  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration have  been  for  many  years 
mingled  with  the  foul  stream  of  the 
worst  of  frontier  vices.  It  is  only 
those  tribal  marks,  which  are  as 
vital  to  the  Indian  as  his  color,  that 
keep  him  from  disappearing  en- 
tirely. 

The  aborigines  who  were  discov- 
ered in  America,  and  whose  tradi- 
tional characteristics  left  their  mark 
upon  our  early  history,  were  Algon- 
quins,  Appalachians,  and  Iroquois. 
When  the  casual  reader  hears  of 
these  tribes,  who  were  recorded  as 
having  a  poetic  and  imaginative 
temperament,  a  strong  sense  of  hos- 
pitality, a  passionate  love  of  liberty, 
and  an  ardent  thirst  for  glory  ;  and 
compares  them  with  the  squalid  and 
degraded  remnants  of  tribes  that  he 
has  seen  from  car  windows  in  the 
West,  he  believes  his  own  eyes  in- 
stead of  tradition,  and  blots  out  for- 
ever any  heroic  picture  of  the  "  noble 
red  man." 

But  these  early  stories  were  as 
true  as  are  the  later  ones.  The  In- 
dians, like  every  other  people,  belong 


originally  to  the  soil  from  which 
they  spring,  the  climate  in  which 
they  live.  The  Shoshone  or  Apache 
was  never  the  dignified  figure  that 
lived  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
The  whole  condition  of  his  life  was 
different.  And  in  the  constant  push- 
ing back  that  began  as  soon  as  the 
civilized  European  put  his  foot  upon 
America,  the  Indian  of  the  extreme 
West  was  robbed  of  many  of  his 
original  characteristics  before  the 
character  reader  came  upon  him. 
He  was  not  seen  in  his  primitive 
simplicity,  as  was  the  first  Indian 
discovered  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  acquisition  of  domestic  ani- 
mals made  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  characteristics  of  these  Indians. 
The  Spaniards  introduced  the  horse 
in  15 19.  When  the  Shoshones,  who 
were  a  degraded  people,  living  upon 
grasshoppers  and  roots,  obtained 
possession  of  horses,  many  of  them 
emigrated  to  Texas,  and.  ennobled  by 
new  conditions,  became  the  Coman- 
ches,  who  were  known  as  the  Arabs 
of  the  plains. 

Coronado  drove  sheep  into  New 
Mexico  in  1541,  and  thus  gave  the 
Navajoes  and  Moquis  the  material 
for  what  has  become  their  distinctive 
art. 

The  Iroquois  were  the  Goths  of 
North  America.  These  people,  living 
in  the  belt  of  the  United  States 
whose  climate  was  most  conducive 
to  mental  growth,  and  obliged  to 
hunt  and  fish  and  cultivate  maize  for 
food  and  clothing,  developed  far 
above  the  tribes  in  the  warmer  and 
more  sterile  countries.  Here  can 
plainly  be  seen  the  effect  of  environ- 
ment upon  primitive  man.  The 
Iroquois  organized  themselves  into 
six  nations,  and  conquered  and  made 
allies  of  the  Mohicans,  the  Dela- 
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wares,  and  the  Susquehannocks.  It  Polygamy,  once  a  most  common 
is  more  than  probable  that  had  Indian  practice,  has  almost  entirely 
America  been  left  undiscovered  by  died  out  among  the  Sioux.  Ten 
Europe  for  five  hundred  years,  there  years  ago  it  was  almost  the  universal 
would  have  been  found  here  a  nation  rule,  and  their  wives  were  generally 
able  la  cope  upon  its  own 
ground  with  any  invader;  a 
people  strong  politically,  nu- 
merically, and  intellectually. 

The  Sioux  of  today  more 
nearly  resemble  these  people 
than  any  other  tribe.  They 
are  of  fine  physique,  endowed 
with  great  personal  courage, 
and  are  skillful  warriors.  The 
Indian  of  this  class  is  a  born 
democrat.  Chieftainship  is 
an  institution  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  having 
arisen  since  the  Indians  first 
became  acquainted  with  the 
whites.  The  first  Sioux  who 
was  made  a  chieftain  was 
Waubashaw. 

Even  today  chiefs  have 
little  power.  Every  Indian 
thinks  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  individu- 
ally, and  in  any  tribal  ques- 
tion the  decision  is  made  by 
the  tribe  in  conclave. 

The  Sioux  lodges  are  from 

eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  of  late  years  many  of 

them  have  built  comfortable 

houses,   and    have  taken  to 

tilling  the  soil,  and  sending 

their  children  to  school.  When 

a  father  and  mother  die,  the  orphans 

are  taken  by  uncles  and  aunts  and 

brought  up  as  their  own.    They  do 

not  eat  raw  meat,  but  are  reasonably 

careful  about  their  cooking,  although 

it  is  an  invariable  custom  to  use  no 

salt.    They  mourn  their  dead  for  a 

year,  and  show  many  evidences  of 

the  feelings  which  are  supposed  to 

belong  only  to  a  state  of  civilization. 

Many  members  of  the  Sioux  na- 
tions have   been    sent   to  Eastern 

schools  and  colleges.    Dr.  Eastman, 

whom  Elaine  Goodale,  the  poetess. 

married  a  year  or  two  ago,  was  a  full 

blooded  Indian  of  the  Sioux  tribe. 

Except  for  his  physiognomy,  no  one 

won  hi  ever  have  suspected  that  he 

had  been  brought  up  in  a  wigwam. 


A  COMANCHE  SQCAW. 

purchased.  There  was  a  custom 
among  them  that  was  so  entirely 
after  civilized  models  of  thought, 
that  it  was  a  constant  study  and 
amusement  among  the  army  officers 
who  came  near  enough  to  them  to 
know  their  ways.  The  station  of  a 
wife,  her  social  position,  depended 
upon  the  price  her  husband  had  paid 
for  her.  When  a  girl  was  not  verv 
attractive,  and  a  suitor  offered  only 
ten  ponies  for  her.  her  father  would 
make  a  bargain  with  him,  by  w  hich 
twenty  or  thirty  ponies  were  given 
at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  estab- 
lishing his  daughter's  position  in  the 
tribe  as  a  thirty  pony  wife.  Then, 
after  the  ceremony,  twentv  of  the 
ponies  would  be  returned. 
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The  Indian  who,  of  late  years,  is 
most  in  the  mind  of  the  American 
when  the  word  is  spoken,  is  the 
Indian  he  sees  in  the  Southwest,  slill 
far  from  any  white  man's  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  Indian  of  the  uprisings 
and  massacres,  which  become  fewer 
and  feebler  year  by  year  as  the  lines 
are  drawn  lighter  and  the  tribes 
diminish.  The  Apache,  the  most 
marked  type  of  all,  will  fight,  will 
throw  off  every  restraint  and  sullenly 
resent  any  new  idea  that  is  not  of 
brutal  character,  so  lottfl;  as  there  is 
one  of  the  evil  faced  creatures  left  sit- 
ting in  the  Southwestern  sun.  They 
are  ihe  Ishmaelites  of  the  plains. 

There  has  never  been  in  history 
any  record  of  such  warfare  as  these 
Apaches  wage.  Their  weapons,  their 
treachery,  are  u gainst  every  other 
tribe,  li  is  said  thai  every  tribe  of 
Indians  had  some  feature  that  kept 
il  from  being  wholly  and  entirely 
bad — with  one  exception,  anil  that 


is  the  Apache.  The  Sioux  is 
fierce,  but  he  protects  his 
friends.  He  is  superstitious, 
and  it  makes  no  difference 
how  civilized  he  may  seem  to 
be,  let  a  craze  like  that  of 
the  "  ghost  dance  "  come  upon 
him  and  he  loses  all  sense  of 
his  education  and  becomes 
the  savage  ;  but  the  Apache 
has  not  even  the  idea  of  a 
religion.  He  is  as  simply 
and  purely  a  brnte  as  a  moun- 
tain lion,  and  as  venomous  as 
a  rattlesnake. 

The  Apaches  have  the  trail- 
ing power  of  a  dog.    All  dav 
long,  over  rocks  burning  w  it h 
the    sun,    through  canyons 
where  there  is  not  a  spear  of 
vegetation,  they  will  follow 
the  trail  of  one  man.  and  never 
waver.    It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  the  soldiers  to  find  an 
Apache.    Every  summer  some 
of    them    slip  out    from  the 
reservation  and  start  off  on  a 
raid,     murdering,  stealing, 
burning,  and  torturing.  Tliey 
will  lie  a  whole  day  long  be- 
hind rocks,  pressed  flat  in  the 
burning  sun,  like  lizards,  wail- 
ing for  the  soldiers  to  pass.  There  will 
be  a  little  puff  of  smoke,  and  a  soldier 
will  fall  from  his  saddle,  but  no  man 
can  reach  the  spot  from  which  the 
bullet  came  in  time  to  see  the  Indian 
who    lired    it.      He    has  wriggled 
stealthily  and  rapidly  away. 

Their  intelligence  is  small,  and 
their  leaders  are  usually  half  breeds 
or  of  Mexican  blood.  The  famous; 
Geronimo  was  of  mixed  Mexican  and 
Indian  blood.  While  his  Mexican 
blood  gave  him  some  intelligence,  it 
did  not  in  the  least  temper  the  fierce- 
ness of  the  Apache. 

His  band  were  guilty  of  the  most 
horrible  atrocities.  Upon  almost  all 
the  ranches  there  was  fastened  some- 
where about  the  premises  a  large 
hook  which  the  ranchmen  used  for 
suspending  sheep  and  cattle  while 
they  were  being  dressed.  This  was 
the  particular  delight  of  the  Indians. 
Almost  every  time  they  pillaged  a 
ranch  some  member  of  the  family 
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was  suspended  alive  from  this  hook. 
It  was  the  leader  of  these  fiends  who 
made  a  masterly  address  to  General 
Crook,  and  told  him  thai  he  had 
heen  misrepresented  by  the  press  of 
the  Territory. 

The  Apache  is  treacherous  always. 
Many  scouts  ol  the  tribe,  who  had 
been  enlisted  in  the  army  before  the 
outbreak  of  Geronimo,  were  used  to 
trail  the  "  hostiles."  In  dozens  of 
instances  they  were  detected  leaning 
over  rocks  to  hand  packages  of  cart- 
ridges to  the  foe. 

Apaches  are  all  poly ga mists  if 
they  can  afford  it.  At  no  time  do 
they  seem  to  have  any  moral  sense, 
or  any  standard  of  conduct,  however 
low  The  mission  fathers  were  never 
a!)le  to  plant  even  the  seeds  of  their 
religion  among  these  wild  men.  In 
16SS  they  destroyed  all  the  missions 
within  reach,  and  drove  the  fathers 
across  the  Texas  borders.  They 
have  no  history,  no  relics.  They  do 
not  know  how  to  make  pottery 
>r  to  build.  They  only  know 
how  to  kill. 

The  Navajos  are  distant 
relatives  of  tne  Apaches,  as  is 
plainly  shown  by  their  dialect, 
but  they  are  radically  different 
from  them  in  almost  every  re- 
spect, except  their  extreme  dis- 
honest v  and  lack  of  moral 
sense.  They  live  in  caves  or 
rude  huts  constructed  of 
hianches  of  trees.  They  culti- 
vate a  few  melons  and  a  little 
main,  but  subsist  chiefly  by 
stealing  from  their  Mexican 
neighbors 

A  very  curious  superstition 
of  the  Navajos  is  their  unwil- 
lingness to  allow  their  own 
names  to  be  known.  They 
prefer  to  be  called  by  some 
Mexican  name  which  has  been 
given  them  upon  some  visit  to 
a  settlement.  They  are  per- 
fectly lawless  and  worthless. 
Even  the  women  rebel  against 
their  husbands,  as  no  other 
Indian  woman  has  ever  been 
known  to  do. 

There  exists  the  bitterest 
haired   between    the  Navajos 


and  the  Mexicans.  The  race  is  given 
to  gambling  and  horse  racing,  and 
men  and  women  alike  are  of  a  low 
class  of  morality  in  every  respect. 
They  own  a  great  many  sheep  and 
horses,  and  make  blankets  of  many 
beautiful  colors,  sometimes  so  cl< >sely 
woven  that  they  will  hold  water. 
They  have  no  tribal  instincts,  no  real 
government,  and  no  pride. 

The  Navajos  ami  Pueblos  are 
often  confounded  in  the  minds  of 
people  who  divide  Indians  into  two 
great  classes,  those  who  exist  on 
copper  cents  and  those  who  do  not. 
In  reality,  the  Pueblos  are  semi  civ- 
ilized Indians  who  have  acquired 
many  of  the  habits  of  the  Mexicans 
among  whom  they  live.  Their  towns 
are  called  "pueblos."  The  principal 
of  these  belong  to  the  Znni  tribe. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  these 
people  are  remnants  of  the  Aztec 
population  who  once  inhabited  this 
country.     They  are  a  remarkable 
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people,  noted  for  their  sobriety,  in- 
dustry, and  docility.  They  are  sim- 
ple in  their  habits  and  moral  in  their 
lives. 

They  have  their  own  laws  and 
forms  of  government.  Each  pueblo 
has  its  governor,  lieutenant  governor, 
*acique%  war  captain,  and  many  other 


hundred  of  the  latter  tribe  captive. 
Finding  it  too  expensive  to  feed  the 
prisoners,  they  turned  them  loose  in 
the  town  square  and  bade  them  run 
for  their  lives.  At  each  corner  were 
placed  two  Zuni  Warriors,  armed 
with  clubs  and  knives.  Not  a  Navajo 
escaped  alive. 
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officers.  In  every  village  is  an  estufa 
or  place  of  worship,  and  in  almost 
all  of  them  are  R>man  Catholic 
chapels.  These  last  ai  e  seldom  used, 
the  people  clinging  to  their  own 
faith. 

The  Zunis  wear  their  hair  bound 
with  colored  braid  and  cut  square 
across  the  forehead.  They  wear  a 
colored  handkerchief  about  their 
heads  like  a  band,  knotted  in  the 
back.  They  are  seemingly  peaceable 
and  kindly,  but,  as  in  all  people  of 
the  plains,  there  is  a  great  element  of 
barbarity  in  their  character. 

Some  years  ;igo  they  were  at  war 
with    the    Xavajos,  and    held  one 


The  Comanches,  who  have  been 
almost  exterminated  by  the  "ran- 
gers" in  Texas,  are  a  great  deal  like 
the  Apaches,  except  that  they  are  of 
a  higher  order  of  intelligence.  Dur- 
ing the  years  when  they  roamed  the 
pampas  of  Texas,  and  were  its  terror, 
they  were  picturesque  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Indian  of  the  story 
book  They  wore  buffalo  robes  fas- 
tened from  one  shoulder,  and  painted 
gayly,  and  their  leggings  were  of 
scarlet  or  blue  cloth  embroidered  in 
beads.  They  painted  their  faces  with 
vermilion  when  they  could  get  it, 
and  wore  long,  flowing  feathers  in 
their  hair.    The  Comioiche  women 
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were  the  soberly  dressed  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  their 
gaudy  and  haughty  lords. 

The  Comanches  tortured  their 
prisoners  as  brutally  as  the  Apaches, 
but  in  different  ways.  They  would 
put  their  victim  in  the  center  of  a 
circle,  and  beat  him  with  thongs  and 
make  him  dance  and  sing.  A  Co- 
manche could  laugh.  An  Apache 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  mirth. 
The  Comanche  would  sometimes  eat 
a  portion  of  the  body  of  a  victim, 
not  to  gratify  a  morbid  appetite,  but 
to  satisfy  a  passion  for  revenge. 

Like  most  Indian?,  the  Comanche 
had  more  than  one  wife:  sometimes 
as  many  as  ten,  although  there  was 
always  one  who  was  the  favorite. 
Comanches  have  no  comprehension 
of  any  world  outside  their  own  hori- 
zon. They  have  no  religion  and  only 
one  rite — that  of  lifting  a  shield 
towards  the  morning  snn. 


The  Shoshoncs,  the  northern  kins- 
men of  the  Comanches,  are  as  an 
entire  tribe  in  a  most  low  and  ani- 
mal state  of  development.  The 
Kiowas,  however,  like  the  Coman- 
ches, are  a  brave  and  warlike  people, 
who  associate  readily  with  other 
tribes. 

The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
domiciled  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
engage  in  every  kind  of  remunera- 
tive labor.  The  Arapahoes — the 
name  means  M  tattooed  people  " — 
are  great  farmers,  raising  large 
crops,  and  living  like  white  men. 

The  Choctaws  are  also  rapidly  be- 
coming civilized.  In  1880  they  paid 
nearly  thirty  two  thousand  dollars 
for  school  teachers  They  once  owned 
slaves,  and  among  them  are  still 
thousands  of  negroes,  descendants 
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of  these  slaves.  Among  the  Chicka- 
saws  arc  many  wealthy  men. 

Hut  even  at  his  neatest  approach 
to  civilization,  the  Indian's  brain 
seems  to  have  streaks  of  incurable 
savagery  which  it  will  take  hundreds 
of  years  to  cultivate  to  the  level  of 


the  normal  human  being.  The  Mis- 
sion Indians  of  California,  on  whom 
so  romantic  an  interest  was  thrown 
by  Helen  Hunt  in  "  Ramona,'"  are 
not  the  gentle  and  beautiful  and  op- 
pressed creatures  she  would  have 
liad  us  believe.    The  picture  of  the 
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dark  face  lifted  above  its  beads  is  a 
beautiful  one,  but  unfortunately  it 
is  seldom  seen.  They  lie  and  steal 
like  their  brethren.  They  have 
mingled  with  their  implanted  faith 
many  curious  superstitions,  such  as 
a  terrible  fear  of  eating  the  flesh  of 
large  game.  They  believe  that  the 
sou's  of  their  ancestors  have  entered 
the  bear  and  antelope. 

The  sad  lesson  of  two  centuries' 
experience  is  that  the  best  meant 
effort  at  civilizing  the  Indian  only 
results  in  making  Ins  virtues  less 
and  his  vices  greater.  He  is  a  man 
of  the  mountains,  of  the  forests,  and 
it  is  as  futile  to  attempt  to  cage  him 
and  civilize  him,  and  as  cruel  and 
pitiful,  as  to  harness  a  wolf  to  a  cart. 

The  great  divergence  of  opinions 
upon  the  final  solution  of  the  Indian 
problem  in  the  United  States  is  a 
commentary  upon  the  range  of 
thought  that  influences  all 
acts  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment. All  these  theo- 
ries must  go  into  the  mill 
at  Washington,  and  be 
ground  again  and  again, 
before  the  cake  which  the 
Indian  must  eat  is  ulti- 
mately baked.  It  is  the 
view  of  the  men  who  are 
scholars  and  historians, 
that  the  Indian's  final  des- 
tiny must  be  absorption 
into  the  white  communi- 
ties. This  has  happened 
with  all  primitive  people 
who  have  been  conquered; 
but  there  is  a  considera- 
tion here  that  has  never 
come  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  In  the 
historical  cases  of  assim- 
ilation, there  has  been  but 
little  radical  difference  be- 
tween the  conqueror  and 
the  conquered.  Here  the 
difference  is  that  of  the 
opposite  poles. 

It  is  impossible  to  take 
away  from  a  man.  in  one 
generation  or  in  four,  his 
most  strongly  marked 
r  a  c  i  a  I  characteristics. 
There  is  a  possibility  of 


doing  this  by  a  complete  and  utter 
change  of  climate  and  surroundings  ; 
but  the  Indian,  left  upon  the  soil  to 
which  he  is  indigenous,  alter  being 
taken  from  his  school,  and  put 
back  into  the  tribe,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  becomes  a  '*  blanket  Indian." 
marries  an  uneducated  squaw,  and 
settles  inevitably  into  the  old  life. 

w. 

The  love  of  it  is  there.  They  have 
the  instinct  of  savagery  and  not  the 
comprehension  to  overcome  it. 

Mr.  Frederic  Remington,  who  went 
to  Wounded  Knee  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  sketches,  says  that  he  sat  at 
camplires  among  the  insurgents — 
superstitious  men,  ready  to  kill  and 
ready  to  die  for  an  insane  idea — and 
discussed  the  relative  merits  of  Mil- 
waukee and  Munich  beer.  Many  of 
these  Indians  were  graduates  of  the 
Indian  schools,  and  some  of  them 
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had  traveled  abroad;  but  put  back 
with  the  tribe,  they  were  again  the 
fierce  and  lawless  savages. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  thousands 
of  stories  that  are  brought  back  from 
the  West,  illustrative  of  the  strong 


BIRD  CHIKF,  AM  ARAPAHOE. 

individuality,  the  lack  of  realization 
of  civilized  possibilities,  the  disdain 
of  civilized  life,  and  the  love  of  that 
inherited — not  freedom,  as  the  poets 
and  philanthropists  would  tell  us, 
but  debasement  and  squalor  and 
cruelty,  which  form  an  integral  part 
of  the  Indian  nature.  It  is  nothing 
to  show  us  photographs  of  an  Indian 
boy  before  and  after  being  educated 
at  one  of  the  schools.  It  might  be 
interesting  to  show  us  a  photograph 
of  an  Indian  after  he  finished  his  ed- 
ucation, and  then  show  us  a  photo- 
graph of  him  and  his  children  when 
he  has  arrived  at  middle  life,  with 
some  account  of  his  adaptation  of 
his  knowledge. 

The  Dawes  Bill,  which  has  been 


said  by  some  enthusiastic  people  to 
mark  an  era  in  our  national  life,  to 
be  to  the  Indian  what  Lincoln's 
emancipation  proclamation  was  to 
the  negro,  sweeps  away  all  the 
nation's  former  consideration  of  these 
people,  and,  in  theory,  inaugu- 
rates for  them  a  new  future. 
It  provides  for  the  solution  of 
the  Indian  question  by  making 
the  Indian  a  fully  enfranchised 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  It 
says  in  substance  that  we  have 
no  right  to  desire  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  Indian;  that  it  is 
useless  to  contemplate  for  him 
any  future  other  than  that  of 
an  American  citizen,  a  self  re- 
specting freedman.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  United  States  to 
turn  these  men,  who  have 
been  made  expensive  and  bru- 
talized paupers  by  the  reserva- 
tion system,  into  ordinary  mem- 
bers of  the  body  politic  as  soon 
as  possible.  Further,  good 
land  must  be  allotted  to  the 
I  n  (I  i  a  n  s  individually.  The 
whole  system  of  reservation 
life  must  be  wiped  out.  The 
people  who  have  suffered  from 
the  depredations  of  some  of  the 
tribes  will  no  doubt  be  rejoiced 
to  see  them  put  on  the  same 
plane  as  an  ordinary  citizen, 
amenable  to  the  same  laws. 

Those  to  whom  the  task  of 
educating  the  Indian  is  given, 
declare  that  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  red  man  is  his  peculiar  con- 
tact with  the  world,  the  want  of  a 
guaranteed  opportunity  for  the  use 
of  his  acquired  education.  They 
say,  "  Let  the  government  follow  the 
Indian  into  industrial  society  and 
insure  him  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
education.  Let  the  tribal  spirit  be 
broken  down  and  educated  Indians 
be  mingled  as  common  citizens  of 
the  republic, until  the  250.000  Indians 
shall  be  absorbed,  and  there  will  be 
no  Indian  problem.'' 

When  the  tribal  spirit  is  broken, 
the  Indian  will  not  only  have  ceased 
to  be  an  Indian,  but  he  will  have 
ceased  to  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 
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By  Lieutenant  John  Lloyd. 


VIII. 

fT  was  soft,  still  noon  when  Adair 
opened  his  eyes  again  to  con- 
sciousness and  light.  It  was  a  con- 
sciousness almost  as  dulled  as  the 
light.  The  blinds  were  drawn  close, 
making  a  dusk  in  the  room,  and  the 
first  image  upon  his  eyes  was  the 
cross  bars  of  sunlight  which  came 
through  the  slats  and  lay  in  yellow 
lines  across  the  clean,  bare  "  floor. 
Adair  did  not  know  where  he  was, 
and  he  did  not  care.  His  bed,  the 
narrow,  low,  iron  one  of  the  soldier, 
of  the  hospital,  was  white  and  fresh. 
A  little  stand  beside  him  held  some 
bottles,  a  glass  and  spoon,  and  a 
plate  with  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

The  odor  of  the  grapes  was  the 
first  thing  that  came  to  Adair.  It 
seemed  to  him  dimly  that  his  sur- 
roundings were  not  strange,  that  he 
had  been  there  a  long  time;  and  then, 
with  a  sharpcontraction  of  his  throat, 
a  feeling  like  a  stone  had  suddenly 
entered  into  his  breast.  He  re- 
membered! 

He  started  up  on  his  elbow.  A 
soft  footed  German,  big,  stolid,  and 
colorless,  came  up,  and  putting  his 
hand  under  Adair's  shoulder,  with  a 
gesture  that  seemed  very  familiar, 
held  a  glass  to  his  lips  and  tilted  it 
until  the  contents  had  gone  down 
his  throat. 

Adair  felt  fatigued,  sleepy,  and  be- 
fore his  thoughts  could  gather  them- 
selves again,  he  was  drifting  easily 
off  into  unconsciousness.  The  next 
morning  he  awoke  naturally,  and 
found  Colonel  Marcy  sitting  beside 
him. 

He  was  weak,  he  was  full  of  an 
aching  misery,  when  memory  came 
painfully  back  to  him,  as  blood  flows 

•This  story  began  in  the  April 


again  into  a  limb  that  has  beeir 
nil  mbed. 

Thoughts  formed  themselves  slow- 
ly into  sentences. 

Colonel  Marcy  was  looking  through 
the  Sunday  papers  of  last  week;  an 
untidy  pile  of  them,  crumpled  by 
their  six  days'  journey  in  the  mail 
bug,  lying  across  his  broad  knees. 
He  did  not  know  that  Adair  had 
awakened  until  he  spoke. 

Adair  tried  to  say  a  dozen  things, 
but  the  horror  that  came  upon  him 
left  him  but  one  word. 

"  Nina  r 

It  was  an  imploring  question.  The 
colonel  turned  about  with  a  start. 

"Why,  bless  my  soul!  Are  you 
awake  at  last  ?  I  have  been  waiting 
for  you  to  come  out  of  that  nap.  Is 
it  Nina  you  are  talking  about  ?  I 
wish  you  were  half  as  well.  Now 
don't  go  to  worrying  about  anything. 
You  are  going  to  be  all  right  before 
anybody  can  say  Jack  Robinson." 

"  How  was  it'?" 

"Just  as  simple  as  anything  could 
be.  The  boys  from  Camp  Verde 
had  been  following  that  party  of  In- 
dians for  three  days.  They  came 
upon  them  right  in  the  midst  of 
your  little  affair.  The  Indians  scat- 
tered as  they  always  do,  but  the  boys 
managed  to  bring  in  half  a  dozen  of 
them.  They  thought  you  were  both 
dead  at  first.  Nina  was  in  a  faint 
for  hours — out  of  her  head  for  a  dav 
or  two— but  I  guess  she's  all  right 
now." 

The  sunshine  suddenly  became 
sweet  to  Adair.  The  stone  rolled 
away  from  his  breast,  and  a  tender 
little  smile  came  about  his  lips.  She 
was  only  waiting,  of  course,  for  him  to 
get  out  again,  to  tell  the  whole  story. 
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He  was  sorry  he  was  hurt  and  unable 
to  go  down  into  the  Cananeas  just 
now.  of  course,  but  it  would  be  won- 
derfully sweet  not  to  go. 

He  looked  past  Colonel  Marcy, 
through  the  open  window,  to  the 
distant  hills.  Life  seemed  a  precious 
thing.    His  thoughts  made  pictures. 

"  They  look  pretty  bright  over 
there  for  October,  don't  they  ?"  said 
the  colonel. 

"October!"  Adair  looked  at  him 
in  wonder. 

u  Why,  sure  enough,  I  suppose  the 
time  has  run  along  for  you,  loafing 
it  away  in  bed.  It  has  been  six 
weeks,  my  young  friend,  since  that 
Apache  bullet  struck  you— a  devil- 
ish hard  time  the  doctor  says  he  had 
getting  it  out,  too.  Don't  get  him 
started  on  a  diagnosis;  he'll  talk  for 
a  week  " 

The  colonel  was  talking  to  tide 
Adair  over  the  shock.  Six  weeks 
out  of  a  man's  consciousness  is  not 
lightly  parted  with. 

"  We've  had  time  to  straighten 
the  Indian  troubles  out  without  you. 
They  are  all  back  on  the  reservation, 
studying  up  deviltry  for  next  year." 

The  colonel  went  on  explaining  to 
Adair,  telling  the  story  of  the  sum- 
mer campaign  and  its  ending,  with 
no  idea  that  his  nice  elucidation  of 
the  Indian  question  was  falling  on 
deaf  ears. 

"  Everything  is  safe  again  now.  I 
consider  them  all  penned  up  for 
the  winter.  I  sent  for  Mary  to  come 
back,  and  I'm  expecting  her  this  eve- 
ning. I'll  send  her  over  to  see  you. 
I  doubt  if  we'll  ever  get  Nina  back." 

What  a  rush  back  to  earth  Adair's 
consciousness  took! 

"  Where  are  they  ?  "  he  asked 
■weakly. 

"  I  sent  'cm  over  to  the  Albu- 
querque Springs  as  soon  as  Nina 
was  able  to  travel.  Mrs.  Acton  took 
'cm.  Nina  went  off  back  East  from 
there." 

She  had  gone.  She  had  evidently 
told  her  uncle  nothing  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  she  had  not  cared  to  see 
him  again. 

There  was  bitterness  in  Adair's 
soul,  but  it  was  not   against  her. 


The  spoiling  that  womenfolk  give 
their  own  had  never  been  given  to 
Adair;  and  the  thought  that  Nina 
had  a  duty  to  perform  in  telling  her 
story,  and  staying  to  take  care  of 
him  through  his  own  illness,  did  not 
enter  his  mind.  He  did  not  miss 
what  he  had  never  had.  He  had 
dreamed  dreams,  but.  like  most  fan- 
cies, they  had  not  been  imprinted 
firmly  enough  for  their  fading  away 
to  leave  him  desolate.  The  colonel 
left  him,  never  knowing — how  few 
people  ever  know  the  heights  and 
depths  that  follow  their  words! — the 
waves  of  joy  and  desolation  that  his 
talk  had  brought  to  Adair. 

In  the  long  days  of  convalescence 
Adair  went  over  and  over  his  strange 
marriage,  and  it  almost  seemed  like 
a  fevered  fancy.  It  was  one  of  the 
real  things  that  are  so  unreal.  It 
was  his  honest  natural  impulse  to 
tell  Colonel  Marcy  the  whole  story  ; 
but  his  loyalty  to  Nina  made  him 
know  that  they  must  tell  it  together. 

There  was  one  horrible  picture 
that  tormented  him  night  and  day — 
her  hands  thrown  out  in  the  face  of 
his  pointed  revolver;  her  cry  of 
anguish:    11  Would  you  kill  me?" 

Surely  she  knew  whyt 

As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be  prop- 
ped up  by  pillows.  Adair  called  for 
his  writing  materials  and  began  a 
letter  to  his  wife.  He  had  hardly 
written  the  first  line,  when  there  was 
a  knock,  a  rustle,  a  closing  of  lace 
parasols,  and  the  frou  frou  of  wom- 
en's dresses.  The  big,  noiseless 
German  nurse  opened  the  door  to  let 
in  Mary  Marcy  and  Mrs.  Acton. 

Mrs.  Acton  was  entirely  happy  in 
having  somebody  to  purr  over.  She 
had  no  children,  and  Nina  and  Mary 
had  been  giving  her  almost  as  much 
pleasure  as  though  they  had  been  her 
own.  More,  perhaps;  for  her  own 
daughters  would  never  have  had  the 
inheritance  of  beauty  and  spirit  to 
keep  Mrs.  Acton's  heart  full  of  exul- 
tation as  these  two  had  done. 

Now  that  she  had  come  back  to 
the  Fort  and  found  Adair  in  just  the 
state  of  illness  where  "mothering" 
was  permissible,  she  had  come  to  ask. 
him  to  go  to  her  own  house. 
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44  We  have  been  trying  to  come  to 
■see  you  for  days,"  Mary  said,  M  but 
papa  said  you  were  not  well  enough; 
and  here  I  come  in  and  find  you 
writing  letters." 

"  Not  letters— but  a  letter!" 

44  A  very  important  one  it  must  be." 

"  It  is."  Adair  looked  at  her  with 
meaning.  He  hoped  Nina  had  told 
her,  any  way.  He  had  always  heard 
that  girls  told  each  other  everything. 
But  Mary  made  no  sign. 

"  Did  you  have  a  pleasant  time  at 
the  Springs  ?"  he  went  on. 

44  Indeed  we  did.  We  found  ever 
so  many  people  there  we  knew,  or  at 
least  that  Nina  knew.  She  finally 
went  off  home  with  some  New  York- 
ers, who  had  been  seeing  the  Yellow- 
stone, and  came  down  to  New  Mexico 
because  she  was  there.  Nina  is  very 
much  liked." 

44  Is  she — quite  well  again  ?"  Adair 
asked  hesitatingly.  The  blood  came 
up  into  his  thin  cheeks,  and  tingled 
along  the  backs  of  his  hands. 

44  Yes,  quite,"  Mary  said  briskly. 
She  arose  and  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out.  44  She  was  so  sorry 
not  to  see  you  again  before  she  went 
away." 

There  was  a  slightly  embarrassed 
note  in  Mary's  voice,  but  Adair  was 
not  quick  enough  to  detect  it. 

44  She  had  a  terrible  fright,  that 
awful  night." 

44  But  she  recovered  at  once  ?'.' 

44  No — o.  It  was  hours  before  she 
became  entirely  conscious,"  Mrs. 
Acton  broke  in.  44  Now  do  not  worry 
Mr.  Adair  with  going  over  that  story 
again.  He  is  coming  over  to  stay 
with  me,  and  we  can  talk  about  all 
those  things.  Tell  him  about  that 
pretty  Miss  Wells  who  is  coming  to 
visit  you  next  month;"  and  Mrs. 
Acton  went  oft  into  the  fields  of 
gossip. 

44  Dear  me!"  Mary  said  as  she  went 
away.  44  Let  me  gather  up  your 
papers;  the  breeze  has  scattered  them 
all  over." 

That  night  as  Adair  lay,  his  lips 
drawn  into  a  line,  looking  at  the 
letter  he  had  finally  written  to  Nina, 
and  wondering  if  he  had  put  into  it 
the  heart  break  he  felt,  the  longing. 


Mary  was  giving  her  father  his  after 
dinner  coffee. 

44  What  did  you  tell  him?"  the 
colonel  asked. 

44  What  could  I  do?  I  said  she 
had  sent  her  regards  to  him,  and  was 
sorry  not  to  see  him  again.  I  couldn't 
tell  him.  And  papa — I  feel  dread- 
fully at  having  seen  it,  but  I  am 
afraid — it  isn't  so  bad  for  Adair  as 
we  thought.  I  am  afraid  I  stumbled 
upon  a  great  secret  today.  When  I 
went  in,  Captain  Adair  had  begun  a 
letter.  It  was  lying  on  a  magazine 
on  the  bed.  The  wind  blew  it  off, 
and  I  picked  it  up.  Papa — the  be- 
ginning was:  4  My  dear  wife.'  " 

The  colonel  dropped  his  cup,  and 
the  warm,  black  stream  ran  all  over 
his  fresh  duck  uniform.  He  sopped 
at  it  with  his  napkin,  but  his  eyes, 
incredulous,  were  on  Mary's  face. 

"  Nonsense!  Nonsense!  What  are 
you  saying  ?  Adair  has  no  wife. 
What  in  the  mischief  would  a  man 
like  Adair  be  doing  with  a  wife  that 
he  had  not  introduced  to  the  regi- 
ment? You  were  mistaken  in  what 
you  saw." 

44  May  be  I  was,"  said  Mary  ob- 
stinately, 44  but  I  saw  what  I  saw\ 
There  it  was  as  plain  as  print — 4  My 
dear  wife  '  in  Captain  Adair's  own 
writing;  and  when  I  went  in  he  said 
he  was  writing  an  important  letter." 

44 1  know  better,"  said  the  colonel, 
crossly  and  loudly. 

"Very  well.  I  suppose  you  do, 
papa,  but  I  know  what  I  saw.  I  don't 
care  if  Captain  Adair  has  twenty 
wives.  It's  of  no  consequence  to  me; 
only  I  am  glad  that  that  little  affair 
with  Nina  is  all  cut  off." 

44 1  meant  to  tell  him  the  whole 
story,"  the  colonel  said,  44  but  if  you 
were  right,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  But  I  don't  believe  it,  I  want 
you  to  understand  that." 

44  No,  my  old  dear,"  Mary  said  to 
herself,  44  you  don't  believe  it,  but 
you  are  going  to  act  as  though  you 
did.    And  I  know  it's  true." 

IX. 

44  Mei.lish,"  Lieutenant  Hecker 
said,  standing  upon  his  own  veranda 
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with  his  package  of  morning  mail  in 
his  hand,  "  I  am  going  to  ride  down 
toward  the  Mexican  border  tonight, 
and  I  am  going  to  take  you  along. 
See  that  the  horses  are  here  about 
four  o'clock." 
"Yes,  sir." 

Ronan  was  lounging  up  the  steps, 
his  hat  brim  pulled  down  to  shade 
his  black  eyes  from  the  sun. 

"Going  down  to  leave  a  F.  P.  C. 
on  pretty  Pancha  ?"  he  inquired  with 
languid  interest. 

"  I  may  get  down  that  far.  Come 
inside." 

There  was  a  wide  open  fireplace 
in  the  large  room  of  Hecker's  house. 
It  had  been  built  for  cheer  and  com- 
fort on  the  nights  when  the  cold 
winds  would  come  rushing  down  the 
steep,  snow  clad  mountains  that 
hedged  in  the  canyon.  A  cheery  lit- 
tle blaze  came  up  from  a  handful  of 
twigs  in  the  center  of  the  great 
hearth,  although  the  windows  were 
open  and  the  rose  vine  on  the  ve- 
randa still  held  a  few  late  blooms. 
Hecker  threw  his  letters  on  the 
table,  and  his  forage  cap  after  them. 
Ronan  sat  down  in  a  big  leather 
chair  and  spread  his  feet  in  perfect 
ease. 

u  Got  any  cigarettes  ?  " 

"There's  a  box  up  there  with  a 
few  in  it." 

Ronan  lifted  the  box  down  and 
examined  the  contents  critically. 

"You've  been  down  to  see  Pancha 
lately,  eh  ?" 

"  Why  ?" 

"I  know  the  origin  of  these  cigar- 
ettes. A  Mexican  girl  manufactured 
them.  Oh,  Hecker,  Hecker,  what  a 
lack  of  sentiment  is  yours!  To  give 
away  such  a  token!"  And  putting 
one  between  his  lips  Ronan  looked 
about  for  a  match,  shaking  his  head 
'  sadly. 

Hecker  looked  over  his  mail,  and 
then,  unlocking  his  desk,  took  out  of 
its  untidy  recesses  a  handful  of  let- 
ters, and  began  reading  them  over. 
Now  and  then  he  would  come  across 
a  faded  rose,  or  a  bit  of  hair.  There 
are  some  old  fashions  still  extant  in 
the  army,  and  giving  a  bit  of  hair  is 
one  of  them.    Army  men  are  the 


most  sentimental  on  earth;  and  as 
for  the  women,  a  sentiment  never 
goes  out  of  vogue  for  them. 

These  relics  caused  Hecker  an 
amused  snicker  whenever  he  touched 
one  of  them.  There  was  a  story 
told  of  him  that  upon  one  occasion  a 
young  girl  who  had  been  the  object 
of  his  attentions  for  several  weeks, 
asked  for  the  return  of  the  curl  she. 
had  given  him.  The  story  went 
that  he  promptly  sent  her  a  collar 
box  filled  with  locks  of  various 
lengths  and  colors,  and  begged  her 
to  keep  as  many  of  them  as  she  fan- 
cied. He  had  forgotten  "which  was 
which." 

Now  and  then  a  sheet  would  be 
read,  smiled  or  frowned  over,  torn, 
across,  and  pitched  into  the  fire. 

"  A  pyre  ?  "  Ronan  asked. 

"  Something  of  the  sort.  My  long 
leave  came  today,  and  I  am  getting 
my  house  in  order;  or  rather  I  am 
getting  the  other  fellow's  house  in 
order.  It's  hardly  likely  that  I  shall 
come  into  these  quarters  on  my  re- 
turn." 

"  Where  are  you  going?" 

"Can't  say.  Home  to  Ohio  first, 
of  course,  to  see  the  family,  and  then, 
to  New  York,  I  suppose.  Every  - 
bodv  goes  to  New  York." 

"  Is  Miss  Wentworth  in  New  York 
now  ?" 

"  I  really  can't  say,"  Hecker  said 
shortly,  snapping  rubber  bands  about 
the  piles  of  letters  he  meant  to  keep. 

"  I'm  not  the  best  man  that  ever 
lived,"  Ronan  said. 

"  Well,  no,"  Hecker  said,  looking 
at  him  critically.  "  I  wouldn't  call 
you  that  exactly — but  don't  worr\\ 
you're  a  pretty  decent  fellow  as  the 
world  goes." 

Ronan  arose  and  kicked  the  burn- 
ing twigs  together. 

"  But  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  could  ever 
make  love  to  three  women  at  the 
same  time." 

"  I  can,"  said  Mr.  Hecker  with 
some  pride. 

He  was  so  good  natured,  so  ready 
to  lend  a  hand  at  the  recital  of  his 
iniquities,  to  exaggerate  his  own 
weaknesses,  so  light  hearted  and  big 
and  boyish,  that  Ronan  always  ended 
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by  laughing  at  him,  and  forgiving 
him,  with  the  readiness  of  his  own 
lavish  nature. 

That  night  the  courtyard  of  the 
Lopez  hacienda  was  dark.  The  lan- 
terns that  hung  against  the  adobe 
walls  of  the  house  were  not  lighted. 
The  moon  is  expected  to  do  the 
illuminating  in  Mexico,  and  although 
this  was  in  the  dark  days  of  the 
month,  everybody  about  the  place 
had  forgotten  that. 

Senora  Lopez,  the  widow  of  a 
great  ranchman,  had  shown  herself 
perfectly  capable  of  managing  the 
estate  left  her,  and  sending  flying  all 
theories  concerning  the  incapability 
of  Mexican  women.  Tonight  she 
was  tired.  As  Hecker  walked  by  the 
veranda,  he  had  seen  her  through 
the  open  window  lying  back  in  her 
chair,  successive  layers  of  fat.  She 
suggested  a  badly  shaven  Spanish 
priest,  with  her  aggressive  black 
chin.  She  had  begun  to  tell  her 
beads,  that  the  task  might  be  over 
when  she  arose  to  go  to  bed,  but 
they  had  fallen  over  her  knees,  and 
jangled  an  accompaniment  to  her 
snores. 

Senora  Lopez  was  glad  to  rest. 
Her  niece  from  Monterey,  with  all  the 
foolish  ideas  that  the  M  Gringoes " 
had  brought  in,  had  kept  the  senora 
going  about,  sharply  and  groaningly, 
upon  her  two  overburdened  feet  for 
the  past  month. 

When  she  was  a  young  girl,  her 
mother  had  never  left  her  for  an  in- 
stant alone,  and  she  felt  that  she 
was  carrying  out  the  same  ideas  in 
regard  to  her  own  Pancha.  How 
much  more  can  you  protect  a  young 
girl  than  to  put  her  in  the  center  of 
a  ranch  twenty  five  miles  square  ? 
The  cousin  with  her  pernicious  teach- 
ing was  gone,  and  the  senora  slept. 

At  the  gate  of  the  court,  Hecker 
held  Pancha's  hands. 

"It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the 
senor  was  here  ?  " 

M  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  It 
has  been  a  long  time — a  whole  seven 
days.    Have  you  missed  me?" 

There  was  a  tenderness  in  Heckcr's 
voice  which  moved  the  hearts  of  all 
women.     It    was    his  expression. 


There  was  never  any  exuberance  of 
words.  He  did  not  know  words. 
His  charm  was  entirely  one  of  per- 
sonality. It  appealed  to  that  ad- 
miration that  is  in  all  women  for 
strength  and  manly  beauty,  for  ca- 
ressing look  and  slow  speaking  voice. 
There  was  always  the  promise  of  so 
much  in  reserve. 

Most  people  found  after  knowing 
Hecker  awhile  that  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced was  merely  that  of  the  animal 
magnetism  of  vitality.  To  this  sim- 
ple Mexican  girl,  his  presence  was 
glorious,  and  it  was  enough. 

She  drew  her  rebosa  across  her 
mouth  and  looked  up  at  him.  The 
hand  that  she  had  freed  fluttered 
about  her  face  for  an  instant,  and 
then  Hecker  caught  it  again  and 
laughed.  It  was  a  soft,  dimpled  lit- 
tle hand,  whose  nails  were  pink  and 
pretty.  It  would  be  pudgy  by  and 
by,  but  by  and  by  was  no  considera- 
tion to  Hecker. 

He  put  it  up  to  his  mouth  and 
kissed  it. 

"You  did  miss  me,  little  Pancha, 
didn't  you  ? " 

"  But  you  will  go  away,  and  you 
will  not  care  what  becomes  of  me," 
the  girl  said.  There  was  no  hard- 
ness in  her  voice,  only  a  pathetic 
note  that  was  a  great  deal  harder 
for  Hecker  to  bear.  It  wasn't  pleas- 
ant to  think  that  he  was  making 
anything  unhappy.  Hecker  liked 
laughter. 

"What  a  silly  little  Pancha!  For 
whom  would  I  care  if  not  for  you  ? 
Have  you  not  been  my  little  sweet- 
heart all  these  months  ?  Come  out- 
side the  gate  as  you  used  to  do,  and 
roll  me  a  cigarette,  and  let  us  count 
the  stars.  Tell  me  stories  about 
them.  No,  tell  me  stories  about 
your  cousin  who  has  gone  away,  and 
her  lover  from  the  Presidio  ranch." 

Hecker  had  a  keen  appreciation  of 
a  character  story,  but  he  was  too  in- 
dolent, too  given  up  to  enjoyment  of 
the  passing  hour,  to  read.  He  used 
to  call  Pancha — with  a  sense  of 
humor  for  which  few  people  would 
have  given  him  credit — his  Schehe- 
rezadc.  The  girl  had  no  idea  what 
he  meant,  having  never  heard  of  the 
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Arabian  Nights,  but  she  had  a  col- 
lection of  tales  that  were  amply  suf- 
ficient. No  one  could  tell  what 
Hecker  saw  in  the  little  brown  girl, 
without  special  beauty  or  intelli- 
gence; a  girl  who  sat  on  a  rock  by 
an  adobe  wall,  rolled  cigarettes,  and 
told  simple  stories.  But  it  was  his 
love  of  admiration. 

"  There  is  no  story  to  tell.  It  was 
not  a  love  story  " 

"  Like  ours." 

"  It  was  not  a  love  story,"  the  girl 
said,  letting  her  hand  rest  in  his. 
"They  both  like  American  clothing, 
and  a — what  you  call  it — buh-gy — the 
American  carriage,  and  they  will 
marry,  but  it  is  not  love." 

"It  is  we  who  know  what  love  is," 
Hecker  said.  It  was  all  so  silly,  so 
easy.  Hecker  would  have  been  em- 
barrassed beyond  his  usual  laughter 
if  any  of  his  companions  had  known 
how  trivial  and  childish  his  love 
making  to  the  Mexican  girl  was. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  say  to 
her.  Hecker  had  little  to  say  to  any 
of  the  people  to  whom  he  gave  his 
susceptible  affections,  beyond  the 
crudest  compliments.  They  seemed 
to  miss  nothing.  Hut  Pancha  was 
simply  a  baby  who  worshiped  him, 
and  his  vanity  could  not  let  her  go. 

Half  an  hour  later  tjiere  was  a 
rustle  in  the  darkness  in  the  court- 
yard.   The  girl  started. 

44  You  must  go,"  she  said. 

Hecker  held  her.  44  Surely  Panchita 
will  give  first  one  little  kiss  ?" 

The  girl  gave  him  a  half  fright- 
ened look,  and  then,  puttingher  face 
to  his,  kissed  him  with  her  soft,  full 
Mexican  mouth  in  a  way  that  startled 
Hecker.  All  the  American  girls  on 
earth  could  not  have  kissed  him  like 
that. 

44  Go,"  she  panted,  44  go!" 

There  was  a  heavy  step,  and  the 
girl  slipped  inside  the  dark  inclos- 
ure.  Hecker,  disdaining  to  hurry, 
walked  across  the  mesa  to  the  place 
where  Mellish  waited  with  the 
horses. 

44  My  pretty  Pancha,"  he  said  to 
himself,  44  that  was  too  short  a  good 
by." 

The   two   men    rode  cautiously 


across  the  dark  ground.  The  moon- 
less sky  was  faintly  luminous  with 
stars,  but  the  whole  plain  was 
dusky.  There  was  no  danger  from 
Indians  now,  but  there  were  rabbit 
holes  and  44  nigger  heads,"  as  the 
miners  call  the  lightning  burnt 
cactus. 

Hecker  and  Mellish  seemed  to  find 
each  other  companionable.  On  such 
rides  as  this  there  was  sometimes  a 
throwing  off  of  the  strict  etiquette 
between  officer  and  private,  and  they 
talked  as  man  to  man.  Mellish  was 
acquainted  with  most  of  Hecker's 
ways  of  finding  amusement,  and 
was,  more  often  than  otherwise,  his 
compa  nion. 

44  Lieutenant,"  he  said  tonight, 
44  how  long  are  vou  going  to  stay 
East  ?" 

44 1  don't  know.  Until  my  leave 
runs  out,  I  suppose." 

44  Captain  Adair  has  a  leave  too, 
they  saw" 

•4'Ves." 

44 1  suppose  he  will  bring  Miss 
Wentworth  back  with  him  when  he 
comes." 

44 1  don't  know.  Why  should  he  r" 
and  then  the  jealous  temper  that 
was  in  Hecker  came  to  the  surface. 
44  Mellish,  it  would  be  a  first  rate  idea 
for  you  to  attend  to  your  own  busi- 
ness." 

"All  right,"  Mellish  said  to  him- 
self. 44  You  might  have  spared  your- 
self some  traveling  if  you  had  talked 
civilly  a  little  longer." 

X. 

Hecker  had  gone  over  to  Tomb- 
stone to  say  good  by  to  Mrs.  Savage. 
At  least  that  is  what  he  told  Mrs. 
Savage  he  had  come  for.  Mr.  Sav- 
age supposed  that  he  had  come  over 
to  take  a  hand  at  poker  with  him 
and  the  rest  of  the  "  crowd."  The 
44  crowd  "  was  a  particular  name 
given  to  half  a  dozen  mine  owners 
and  engineers  and  superintendents 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  gathering 
together  and  circulating  their  money 
at  the  chance  turn  of  a  card.  Lieu- 
tenant Hecker  was  always  a  welcome 
guest.    He  was  a  capital  player,  and 
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called  out  all  the  finesse  of  the  other 
men.  They  felt  him  a  foeman  worthy 
of  a  clever  M  bluff." 

They  were  playing  at  Mr.  Savage's 
own  house  this  evening.  The  dining- 
room,  which  Mrs.  Savage  had  ar- 
ranged after  a  model  "  interior " 
given  in  a  magazine,  was  hung  about 
with  tea  cups  and  had  a  frieze  of 
China  plates.  But  the  "  crowd  "  was 
moved  by  no  such  aestheticisms.  Its 
members  were  a  good  humored  lot 
of  successful  looking  men  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  Savage,  big  and  bald,  with  a 
diamond  shirt  button,  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table  with  a  wine  cooler  on 
the  floor  beside  him. 

The  Congressman  from  Arizona 
was  saying,  " 1  am  glad  Bobby  Mere- 
dith isn't  here  tonight.  It's  a  shame 
and  a  disgrace  that  Meredith  should 
be  allowed  to  run  at  large.  He 
needs  a  guardian.  Last  night  we 
were  playing  down  in  Brice's  office, 
and  I  stood  pat.  Meredith  called 
for  three  cards,  but  I  stood  pat.  He 
called  me,  by  George,  and  put  down 
a  pair  of  deuces  !  " 

"  Well,"  Mr.  Savage  replied,  "  I 
can't  see  what  you've  got  to  kick 
about.  I  wouldn't  pay  for  a  nurse 
for  Bobby  if  I  were  you." 

"The  mischief  of  it  was,  betook 
the  money,"  said  the  gloomy  Repre- 
sentative. 

"We're  awfully  glad  to  see  you, 
though,  Hecker,"  another  of  the 
party  said.  "  We  need  a  little  new 
blood  let  into  this  organization,  and 
you  may  prepare  to  spill  yours." 

Luck  went  with  Hecker  at  first, 
but  after  the  iced  champagne  had 
been  around  half  a  dozen  times,  the 
cards  began  to  go  against  him. 
They  stopped  long  enough  to  eat 
supper,  which  only  made  Hecker 
stupider.  The  men  ceased  to  be  gay 
and  good  humored.  They  sat  grim 
and  silent,  cigars  tight  between  their 
teeth,  and  the  betting  went  higher 
and  higher.  They  would  say"  the 
next  day  that  it  had  been  a  "great 
night."  They  would  tell  stories  for 
years  of  the  sums  that  changed 
hands. 

Hecker  could  not  afford  to  lose. 


He  was  on  his  way  East,  with  all  his 
ready  money  where  he  could  put  his 
hands  on  it,  and  the  temptation  was 
strong.  To  do  him  justice,  he  had 
not  sat  down  with  any  idea  of  win- 
ning. He  lost  a  thousand  dollars. 
Brice,  the  owner  of  the  Great  Split 
mine,  was  sitting  by  his  side.  There  , 
came  a  "jack  pot  "  between  him  and 
Brice.  Hecker  held  three  aces  and 
two  kings,  and  Brice  had  discarded 
no  cards.  It  was  a  grand  opportun- 
ity for  Hecker.  He  bet  the  only 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  he  had  in  the 
world,  and  saw  it  taken  into  Brice's 
hand  with  a  straight  sequence  all  of 
one  color.  He  rose  from  the  table 
without  a  penny. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  have 
come  to  the  limit  of  my  present  re- 
sources. You  must  let'  me  go  out 
and  cool  my  fevered  brow,  and  in- 
form you  in  the  leaving  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  come  back  and  win  the  shoes 
off  your  feet,"  and  bowing  with  his 
usual  good  nature,  Hecker  walked 
out  into  the  veranda  where  Mrs. 
Savage  swung  in  her  big  hammock. 

"  You  have  lost.    I  have  heard  it 
all,"  she  said. 

"  Oh,  of  course — what  could  you 
expect?  I  knew  you  were  out  here, 
and  I  simply  threw  my  money  away 
in  order  to  come  out  and  see  you." 

"  You  do  care  for  me — Harry." 

She  put  out  her  hand,  not  so  soft 
a  hand  as  Pancha's — nor  so  tiny,  but 
covered  by  diamond  rings,  and  laid 
it  on  his  knee. 

"  How  can  you  ask  me  ?" 

And  all  the' time  in  Hecker's  mind 
there  was  running  the  bitter  disap- 
pointment that  the  loss  of  his 
journey  East  would  be  to  him.  lie 
thought  of  the  promises  he  had  made 
to  his  people  in  Ohio,  of  the  jubilant 
good  byes  he  had  said  to  his  friends 
at  the  Fort.  There  was  a  strain  of 
jealousy  at  Mellish's  allusion  to 
Adair's  leave,  and  the  probability  of 
his  bringing  Nina  Wentworth  back 
with  him.  It  made  him  cross  and 
impatient.  It  all  had  to  be  given  up. 
He  cursed  himself  for  ever  coming 
over  here.  He  looked  with  cold  in- 
difference upon  the  fair  woman  lying 
there  with  eyes  searching  for  his, 
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and  even  as  his  mind  went  against 
her,  his  lips  mechanically  framed 
soft,  sweet  sentences  for  her  ear. 

44  Where  are  vou  going  East  ?" 

"East?  Oh!"  Hecker  was  not 
going  to  tell  her  that  that  was  at  an 
end.  "  I  am  only  going  to  run  on  to 
Ohio  to  see  my  mother.  I  haven't 
seen  her  for  two  years,  you  know. 
Dear  old  lady!" 

44  She  must  be  very  proud  of  you." 

44  Oh,  of  course!  Mothers  always 
are,  I  suppose." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  Mrs.  Savage  arose, 
lifting  herself  by  Hecker's  hands, 
and  went  into  the  house.  He  walked 
the  veranda,  whistling  forlornly. 
He  began  to  think  of  what  Ronan 
had  said  to  him,  that  between  two 
stools  one  was  likely  to-  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  the  man  who  tried  to  sit 
on  three  stools  was  a  candidate  for 
the  lunatic  asylum. 

He  went  to  the  edge  of  the  veranda 
and  looked  longingly  off  toward  the 
East.  He  had  cut  away  his  chance 
of  going  entirely;  and  the  way  looked 
sweeter  and  the  possibilities  greater 
than  they  had  ever  looked  before. 

There  was  a  touch  on  his  elbow 
and  Mrs.  Savage  stood  beside  him. 

"  I  know  those  men  won  every- 
thing.   I  know  "  she  crushed  a 

soft  packet  into  his  hand.  44  Go  home 
and  see  your  mother.  Don't  be  sorry 
you  came  over  here." 

Hecker  felt  every  drop  of  blood 
pouring  into  his  face. 

44  You  "  he  began  thickly. 

44  Pardon  me.  But  be  kind.  It  is 
our  fault.  Why  shouldn't  you  owe  a 
paltry  thousand  dollars  to  so  old  a 
friend  for  a  little  while?  It's  a  thing 
everybody  does  every  day.  I  shall 
be  likely  to  be  coming  to  you,  when 
Tom  loses  all  his  money  again.  For 
your  mother's  sake!" 

XL 

As  soon  as  Adair  knew  that  Nina 
had  gone  back  to  her  home,  he  began 
to  hope  for  a  letter  from  her.  Every 
evening,  when  it  was  time  for  the 
orderly  who  went  down  to  the  station 
for  the  mail  to  come  in,  Adair  lay 


with  his  face  toward  the  road  and 
looked  and  longed  for  some  word 
from  Nina.  He  could  look  across 
the  parade  ground  and  see  the  ladies 
in  Officers'  Row  standing  out  upon 
the  verandas,  waiting  for  their  own 
letters  from  distant  homes. 

The  mail  had  to  be  taken  into  the 
post  trader's  post  office  and  dis- 
tributed, but  the  coming  of  the  or- 
derly always  meant  that  the  letters 
would  be  there  in  a  very  few  min- 
utes. From  the  time  he  saw  the 
dusty  blue  uniform  and  the  ambling 
mule  disappear  up  toward  the  post 
trader's,  until  it  was  so  late  that 
there  could  be  no  possibility  of  a 
letter,  Adair's  heart  would  beat 
thickly  and  heavily.  He  hadn't 
many  correspondents.  A  letter  had 
been  a  rare  event  for  him.  Many 
came  in  these  days,  condoling  with 
him  over  his  hurt,  and  congratulating 
him  upon  his  escape,  but  every  one 
was  put  down  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Its  contents  had  been  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment. 

He  had  torn  up  the  letter  he  had 
begun  to  Nina.  It  had  seemed 
brutal  to  follow  her,  even  with  a 
letter,  when  she  had  gone  and  left 
him.  As  the  weeks  went  by  and 
convalescence  gradually  grew  into 
his  normal  health,  he  ceased  hoping 
to  hear  from  her.  She  had  repented 
of  her  hasty  act  in  marrying  him, 
and  with  a  girl's  ignorance  of  such 
things,  had  fancied  that  in  ignoring 
it  she  could  annul  it. 

She  knew  in  whom  she  was  trust- 
ing, Adair  thought.  Although  the 
revulsion  of  that  night  had  taken 
from  her  her  love  for  him,  it  had  not 
taken  her  confidence  in  him,  or  in 
his  loyalty.  She  knew  that  he  would 
never  betray  her  secret  except  at  her 
desire.  If  she  did  not  want  to  be  his 
wife  she  was  at  liberty. 

In  Adair  was  the  chivalry  born  of 
ideals,  of  loneliness.  That  in  not 
taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands 
now,  he  was  doing  a  wrong  and  a 
cruel  thing  to  Nina,  he  did  not  see. 
That  complications  might  come  ;  that 
it  was  not  child's  play  to  be  cast  aside, 
but  a  thing  that  must  be  met  and 
faced,  that   could   not  be  juggled 
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with,  he  was  not  man  of  the  world 
enough  to  realize.  It  seemed  to 
concern  only  themselves.  If  Nina 
desired  the  marriage  to  be  as  though 
it  were  not,  it  should  be  so. 

Adair  had  refused  Mrs.  Acton's  in- 
vitation to  be  her  guest ;  and  it  was 
not  pressed.  There  were  new  peo- 
ple coming  into  the  Fort,  changes 
being  made,  but  to  all  this  Adair 
was  oblivious.  He  was  even  blind 
to  the  fact  that  Colonel  Marcy  did 
not  treat  him  with  the  proud  and 
loving  friendship  that  he  had  once 
shown.  The  great  ache  in  his  heart 
covered  every  minor  pain,  and  made 
it  as  nothing.  He  lived  alone  with 
his  own  hidden  story. 

Often  at  night,  when  the  watch 
sang  out  "Two  o'clock  and  all's 
well,"  he  heard  the  tramp  of  Adair's 
feet  as  they  paced  the  veranda,  and 
saw  the  burning  point  of  his  cigar  in 
the  darkness. 

One  of  the  letters  which  came  to 
Adair  he  had  at  first  thrown  impa- 
tiently aside,  and  then  taken  up 
again  ;  and  at  the  third  reading  he 
had  found  comfort  in  letting  his 
thoughts  travel  along  the  line  it  sug- 
gested. An  old  friend  was  going  to 
Japan  for  the  winter,  and  asked  him 
to  go  with  him. 

He  thought  a  little  bitterly  of  Nina's 
plans  and  how  soon  they  had  faded. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  that 
wedding    journey  to  the  south  of 
France   now.    The  Indian  troubles 
were  over;  he  was  entitled  to  a  long 
leave.     Sometimes  his  fancy  ran  to 
day  dreams,  and  it  seemed   to  him 
that  he  must  be  mistaken.    He  let 
himself  imagine  sometimes  that  he 
was  going  to  join   Nina  and  they 
were  going  off  together  ;  and  then 
laughed  at  himself  for  his  folly.  He 
began  dozens  of  letters  to  her,  en- 
clearing,  forgiving,  tender  letters,  but 
he  sent  none  of  them.    She  had  left 
him,  and  in  her  own  time  she  would 
return,  or  not  at  all. 

His  San  Francisco  friend  wrote 
again,  urging  him  to  come  upon  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  and  sail  for 
Japan.  "  Come,"  he  said,  "and  see 
the  snows  on  Fujisan,  see  '  the  white 
•foam  laces  broider  the  breast  of  the 


Indian  deep.'  Come  and  see  the 
azaleas  on  the  hillside,  and  the  rice 
fields  taken  by  pink  weed.  Come 
and  hear  the  4z'um  zum  '  of  the  mus- 
mee." 

Adair  was  thin  and  nervous  from 
his  long  vigils,  his  waiting  without 
hope,  and  after  the  last  letter  he 
went  to  Colonel  Marcy  to  make  ap- 
plication for  a  long  leave. 

The  colonel's  office  was  full.  There 
were  half  a  dozen  officers  standing 
about,  on  one  pretense  or  another, 
and  they  all  threw  out  a  greeting  to 
Adair.  They  liked  him,  but  he  was 
so  distant  in  these  days,  he  kept  so 
much  to  himself,  that  they  saw  very 
little  of  him. 

He  lounged  by  the  window  and 
looked  over  the  Army  and  Navy 
Journal  until  the  last  of  the  strag- 
glers was  gone.  Adair  had  always 
been  so  distinctly  the  colonel's  favor- 
ite, companion,  and  almost  confi- 
dante, that  they  were  naturally  left 
alone  together.  Now  Adair  drew 
up  his  chair  to  the  table  where  the 
colonel  sat  looking  over  a  pile  of 
papers,  with  a  relief  that  that  strong 
and  sturdy  presence  always  gave 
him. 

The  secret  which  was  always  in 
his  mind  was  uppermost  now.  He 
was  glad  Nina  had  a  relative  like 
this;  but  he  wished  that  it  could  be 
otherwise  for  a  little  while,  that  he 
might  tell  the  colonel  the  story  and 
ask  his  advice.  Adair's  heart  was 
sick  of  loneliness  and  repression. 

But  the  face  that  was  turned  to 
him  was  not  the  sympathetic  one  of 
the  old  days.  The  colonel  himself 
was  unconscious  of  the  change  that 
had  come  to  him  since  Mary  had 
told  him  what  she  had  seen  on  that 
scrap  of  paper.  Some  great  scientist 
has  said  that  consciousness  is  but  a 
little  lamp  which  illumines  one  spot 
of  the  brain  at  a  time,  and  that  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
working  of  that  complicated  ma- 
chine; that  an  idea  is  introduced, 
and  the  owner  considers  it  but  a 
trivial  incident,  and  forgets  it.  seem- 
ingly. It  passes  out  of  his  con- 
sciousness, but  there  in  the  dark  it  is 
working  on  and  on  and  knitting  it- 
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self  into  the  very  fiber  of  the  brain, 
until  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  beliefs 
and  reasons. 

Adair  felt  vaguely  chilled,  and  it 
was  in  the  most  formal  tones  that  he 
made  his  application. 

11  You  are  entitled  to  a  long  leave," 
the  colonel  said,  M  and  of  course  you 
will  get  it.  Where  do  you  think  of 
going  ?" 

"To  Japan." 

The  colonel  looked  at  him  sharply. 
He  would  not  have  conceived  it  pos- 
sible, two  months  ago,  that  he  would 
ever  disbelieve  Adair,  but  he  did  not 
believe  him  now. 

As  for  Adair,  the  colonel's  cool- 
ness seemed  but  of  a  piece  with  the 
general  change  in  everything.  Me 
went  back  to  his  quarters  with  the 
certainty  of  his  leave,  a  little  more 
tired  and  unhappy  than  when  he 
started  out. 

Ten  days  later,  he  had  said  good 
by  to  every  one,  and  was  on  his  way 
to  the  Pacific  slope.  He  stopped  in 
Tombstone.  He  wanted  to  see  the 
old  man  who  had  said  the  marriage 
service  that  had  made  Nina  his  wife. 
There  had  been  no  question  of  se- 
crecy then,  but  it  might  be  impor- 
tant to  ask  it  now. 

The  door  of  the  little  wooden 
house  was  closed,  and  the  curtainless 
windows  looked  like  blind  eyes  on 
each  side.  He  knocked  and  heard 
the  echo  of  emptiness.  There  was  a 
head  pushed  out  of  the  window  of 
the  next  house,  and  a  woman  called 
to  attract  his  attention. 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Bland  you  want  to  see  ?" 
she  asked,  with  the  air  of  one  who 
had  information  to  distribute.  M  He's 
dead.  He  died  this  Thursday  com- 
ing, a  week.  They  sent  the  remains 
back  East.  It  was  real  sad,"  and 
she  looked  him  boldly  over  in  an 
effort  to  "  place  him,"  as  she  would 
have  said. 

Adair  went  back  down  the  path, 
white  in  the  sunshine.  There  were 
faded  zinnias,  almost  the  only  flower 
that  grows  hardily  in  Arizona,  down 
each  side.  It  seemed  to  Adair  that  a 
last  link  had  been  broken.  He  felt 
like  a  boy  who  had  a  grief,  and  no 
one  in  whom  he  could  confide. 


He  wondered  why  he  could  not 
feel  as  he  had  felt  before  he  ever 
knew  Nina.  It  had  only  been  a  short 
three  weeks,  but  they  had  made  his 
life  anew. 

He  wondered  if  all  the  stories  he 
had  heard  of  the  perfidy  of  women 
were  true;  if  he  were  but  one  of  the 
great  army  of  men  who  were  vic- 
tims. And  then  he  was  ashamed  of 
himself.  He  blamed  himself  for  tak- 
ing his  girl  wife  into  the  horrors  of 
that  night — that  night  when  her 
nerves  were  already  strung  to  tension 
pitch.  Whatever  she  did,  he  would 
not  blame  her.  Let  it  be  hers  to  say 
what  their  lives  should  be  in  the 
future. 

And  then  at  the  thought  of  going 
away  from  her  so  far,  his  soul  re- 
volted. He  could  not,  he  would  not 
do  it! 

He  walked  the  little  platform  at 
Benson,  where  the  road  ran  by  which 
would  take  him  westward  to  San 
Francisco  and  Japan,  or  eastward  .to- 
New  York  and  Nina.  He  must  go  to 
her.  He  would  go  to  her.  After  all, 
she  was  his  wife,  and  he  had  the 
right.  It  seemed  a  simple  thing  to 
do,  after  he  thought  of  it  as  a  real 
possibility. 

He  went  into  the  station  to  buy 
his  ticket.  The  late  Guaymas  train 
came  puffing  in,  and  a  slender  stream 
of  passengers,  ranchmen  and  miners 
on  their  way  "  back  East,"  or  to 
"  'Frisco,"  made  their  way  into  the 
stuffy  little  ticket  office. 

Adair  felt  a  familiar  slap  on  his 
shoulder,  and  turned  to  see  Heeker's 
big  person  at  his  elbow. 

"  Hello,  Adair,  I  hear  you  are  off 
for  Japan.  Queer  way  of  spending 
your  leave.  When  I  get  a  chance  to 
get  out  of  this  God  forsaken  country, 
I  want  to  get  into  civilization  again, 
instead  of  into  heathendom.  I'm 
going  to  New  York,  to  walk  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Broadway,  and  see  the 
wheels  go  'round.  You'd  better 
change  your  mind  and  come  along 
with  me." 

All  of  Adair's  rosy  visions  fled. 
The  cold  light  of  day  and  practic- 
ality came  with  Hecker. 

"  Give  me  a  ticket  to  San  Fran- 
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cisco,"  he  said  to  the  man  at  the 
window. 

XII. 

The  long  ride  over  the  desert  was 
a  terrible  journey  to  Adair.  There 
was  despair  and  misery  in  his  heart 
for  which  there  seemed  no  outlet. 
The  terrible  loneliness  of  his  life 
loomed  up  in  awful  contrast  to  those 
day  dreams  which,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly to  him,  had  become  an  in- 
tegral part  of  his  very  life. 

Even  before  he  had  known  Nina, 
with  the  naturalness  of  youth,  he 
had  felt  himself  journeying  toward 
the  pot  of  gold  that  lay  at  the  end  of 
the  rainbow.  Now  it  was  past,  and 
had  proven  fairy  coin,  turning  to 
dead  leaves  in  his  hand.  The 
catastrophe  of  his  life,  it  seemed  to 
him,  had  come. 

When  he  left  the  train  at  Oakland, 
he  was  going  toward  the  ferry  boat 
which  would  take  him  across  the 
bay,  when  he  felt  his  hand  grasped 
in  a  strong  clasp.  With  a  sense  of 
comradeship  such  as  it  seemed  to 
him  he  had  never  known  before,  he 
turned  to  Morrison. 

Morrison  had  been  a  classmate  of 
Adair's  at  the  Point,  but  had  made 
no  sort  of  a  record  except  in  the 
drawing  class.  Coming  from  a  small 
town  in  Missouri,  much  as  Adair 
had  come  from  his  native  hills,  he 
had  known  nothing  of  brush  and 
paint  until  they  had  been  introduced 
to  him  casually  in  his  school  course. 
Then  he  discovered  his  talent.  He 
had  resigned  immediately  after  his 
graduation,  and  taking  the  two  or 
three  thousand  dollars  his  father  had 
allowed  him,  had  gone  to  Julien's  in 
Paris,  and  seen  a  portrait  of  his 
luing  in  the  Salon  at  the  end  of  his 
second  year. 

Morrison  was  the  last  man  on 
earth  to  be  taken  for  an  artist  by 
the  people  in  whose  minds  there  is  a 
conventional  portrait  of  the  type. 
He  was  almost  as  big  as  Hecker,  but 
where  Hccker's  was  the  bigness  of  a 
mastiff,  Morrison  suggested  the  wolf 
hound.  Long  of  head  and  dark  of 
eye,  close  clipped  as  to  hair  and  mus- 
tache, abrupt  in  speech  and  manner, 


Morrison  was  of  the  size  and  aspect 
to  command  instant  respect  and  at- 
tention anywhere.  Nature  had  put 
into  him  a  passion  for  color  and 
form  and  the  poetry  of  the  existing 
world,  a  straightforwardness  in  ar- 
riving at  his  destination,  that  made 
him  a  simple  genius. 

Adair  felt  in  that  first  hand  clasp 
the  tonic  of  friendship. 

"  It  looks  very  much  as  though 
your  resolve  to  throw  off  the  weight 
of  the  Indian  question  didn't  come 
any  too  soon,"  Morrison  said,  scan- 
ning Adair's  face  closely  as  they  sat 
down  on  one  of  the  seats  that  ran 
along  the  upper  deck  of  the  ferry 
boat.  "  That  wound  of  yours  must 
have  been  more  serious  than  you 
gave  me  to  understand.  How  did  it 
all  happen  ?  You  know  I  was  away 
up  in  the  north  country,  out  of  the 
line  of  newspapers,  when  the  thing 
occurred.  I  was  a  good  deal  sur- 
prised down  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
the  other  night  at  hearing  Allison, 
who  was  putting  in  some  mining 
machinery  down  in  Tombstone  at 
the  time,  telling  a  very  romantic  tale 
about  your  getting  that  bullet  in  an 
attempt  at  rescuing  a  beautiful 
young  woman  from  the  Apaches. 
How  was  it  ?  " 

Morrison  was  an  imaginative  man, 
and  a  close  student  of  faces.  The 
men  who  worked  alongside  of  him 
said  that  he  was  going  to  be  the  most 
terrible  of  portrait  painters,  for  he 
could  analyze  the  lines  of  the  human 
face  to  a  minute  degree,  and  trans- 
late their  meaning  so  that  all  the 
world  might  see. 

He  saw  at  once  that  there  was 
more  than  physical  ill  at  the  bottom 
of  Adair's  trouble.  He  had  always 
been  fond  of  him,  he  told  himself, 
because  Adair's  face  was  the  purest 
and  simplest  he  had  ever  seen.  Its 
flawless  outlines  had  fascinated  him 
as  a  beautiful  horizon  line  would 
have  delighted  him.  But  now  when 
he  beheld  these  lines  lost  in  a  trag- 
edy of  suffering,  saw  this  nature 
warped  and  torn,  he  felt  that  there 
were  depths  which,  could  he  sound 
them,  would  give  him  new  vistas  of 
human  life. 
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"There  is  very  little  to  tell,"  Adair 
said.  "As  usual,  the  club  story  is 
story,  pure  and  simple.  There  is 
only  one  line  of  the  genuine  narra- 
tive :  I  was  coming  into  the  post  to 
take  a  new  command  and  go  down 
into  the  Cananeas  to  keep  the  pass 
from  the  Apaches.  Miss  Wentworth, 
the  colonel's  niece,  had  made  a  mis- 
calculation and  lost  her  party,  and  I 
escorted  her  over  from  Tombstone. 
The  Indians  attacked  us,  and  we 
were  saved  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
by  the  soldiers  who  were  following 
the  Indians.  It  was  very  common- 
place— hardly  worth  a  paragraph  in 
the  paper." 

"It  strikes  me  that  it  was  a  little 
past  the  nick  of  time,  from  the  way 
you  are  carrying  that  bullet  wound." 

"  It's  nothing.  I  suppose  it's  the 
Arizona  climate.  What  a  pretty 
sight  San  Francisco  is,  lighted  on  her 
hill  tops." 

It  was  evening,  and  the  chains  and 
tiers  of  lights  that  arose  beyond  the 
bay  made  a  picture  that  was  dram- 
atic in  its  chance  arrangement. 

"  It  always  makes  me  think  of 
Edinburgh,"  Morrison  said,  turning 
and  letting  his  eyes  follow  lovingly 
the  beauty  before  him.  "  It  pre- 
possesses you  in  favor  of  the  city  to 
•come  into  it  like  this.  You  always 
keep  in  your  mind  the  thought  of  its 
possibilities,  even  when  you  go  in- 
land and  blast  your  vision  with  the 
sand  lots.  But  this!  Wait  until  you 
see  'Old  Japan' !  " 

Adair's  spirits  began  to  revive. 
The  long  nights  on  the  Pacific, 
blown  softly  through  the  balmy  at- 
mosphere, with  sky  above  and  water 
beneath,  were  like  a  healing  hand. 
The  constant  delight  of  Morrison's 
strong  brotherhood,  the  diversion  of 
his  enthusiasms  and  plans,  put  new 
life  into  him. 

In  Japan  they  spent  three  months 
wandering  about  the  country,  falling 
in  with  people  of  all  nationalities 
and  back  again  into  the  companion- 
ship with  each  other,  which  each  had 
grown  to  value  more  and  more  as 
■days  went  by.  When  at  last  they 
said  good  by  to  the  volcanoes  and 
rain  gods  and  rocks,  the  chrysan- 


themum and  the  azalea,  it  was  a  pair 
of  healthy,  strong  men  who  walked 
the  deck  of  the  home  going  steamer. 

On  board  the  vessel  there  was  a 
middle  aged  passenger  who  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  both  the  young 
men  by  his  air  of  melancholy— al- 
most despair.  One  night  when  they 
were  sitting  on  the  deck,  a  bottle  of 
champagne  and  a  box  of  cigars  be- 
tween them,  Morrison  called  Adair's 
attention  to  the  man,  who  was  lean- 
ing over  the  deck  railing. 

"  He  is  a  naval  officer,  whose  dead 
wife  is  in  her  coffin  in  the  hold.  Now 
that  is  what  I  call  a  tragedy  of  life. 
I  have  never  seen  the  woman  who 
was  a  necessary  part  of  my  exist- 
ence, but  when  I  do,  and  find  that 
she  regards  me  in  the  same  way, 
may  it  please  the  good  God  to  take 
us  together.  I  never  have  felt  the 
need  of  such  a — finishing,  I  suppose 
I  should  call  it.  It  has  always  been 
my  idea  of  the  plan  of  nature,  which 
plans  all  things  well,  that  marriage 
is  the  creation  of  a  new  sense.  If  it 
is  a  marriage  in  the  proper  use  of  the 
term,  it  opens  new  horizons.  If  a 
man  marries  a  wife  whose  nature  be- 
comes so  much  a  part  of  his  own 
that  he  can  see  and  enjoy  with  her 
senses,  he ,  is  doubled.  Imagine, 
Adair,  if  you  can,  a  man  being  born 
blind,  and  then  having  the  wonder 
of  sight  given  him.  Could  anything 
be  more  terrible  than  to  take  it  away 
again?  It  seems  to  me — they  tell 
me  I  am  an  idealist,  and  so  I  may  be 
— that  there  is  no  affliction  like  the 
death  of  a  husband  or  wife." 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  Adair  said,  in  a 
tone  that  brought  Morrison's  face 
toward  him. 

Adair  had  wanted  to  tell  Morrison 
the  whole  story  from  the  beginning. 
He  had  felt  that  he  must  tell  him. 
At  first  his  morbid  sense  of  loyalty 
to  Nina  had  prevented.  Then  a 
healthier  tone  had  come  to  him 
from  his  contact  with  Morrison,  and 
with  the  great,  living,  breathing, 
commonplace  world,  and  from  his 
involuntary  contrasting  of  the  weak- 
nesses which  were  so  essential  a 
part  of  the  oriental  nature  with  the 
truthfulness  and  bravery  that  make 
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the  Anglo  Saxon.  He  had  seen  that 
he  was  making  some  sort  of  a  mis- 
take. He  wanted  the  advice,  the 
counsel,  of  this  strong  man  who  was 
his  friend,  and  the  hour  was  propi- 
tious to  ask  it. 

When  the  story  was  finished, 
Morrison  leaned  over  and  took  his 
hand. 

"Adair,"  he  said,  "there  is  only 
one  thing  in  this  world  for  you  to 
do.  Go  to  your  wife  as  fast  as 
you  can  go.  Letters  will  mean  noth- 
ing. She  must  be  a  sweet  woman, 
lost  in  some  woman's  logic  that 
neither  of  us  can  understand.  Go 
to  her,  and  tell  her  that  from  your 
heart  you  regret  the  delay.  Get 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trouble,  and 
take  it  away.  She  loves  you.  She 
must  love  you.  There  has  been 
nothing  to  alienate  her  love.  She 
has  been  waiting  for  you.  Go!" 

"I  will.  Thank  Heaven  for  your 
advice,  Morrison.  It  was  exactly 
what  I  needed.  My  leave  will  be 
over,  but  I  shall  go  to  Colonel  Marcy 
and  tell  him  the  story,  as  I  ought  to 
have  told  it  to  him  in  the  first  place, 
and  ask  for  another  leave  to  go  East 
after  my  wife.  I  can  hardly  see, 
looking  at  it  in  the  light  of  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  situation,  how  I 
could  have  lost  sight  of  the  inevit- 
able. I  suppose  it  was  lost  in  the 
loose  hold  that  my  illness  gave  me 
upon  everything.  That  is  the  only 
explanation  that  I  can  give  to  you  or 
myself." 

After  this,  Adair  began  to  look  at 
life  as  does  the  man  who  feels  within 
himself  the  power  to  conquer.  New 
fibers  had  been  implanted  in  his  soul 
with  those  new  experiences,  and  the 
life  he  had  led  for  two  months  had 
strengthened  all  that  was  within 
him.  Taking  as  it  were  new  blood 
from  Morrison,  the  currents  had 
deepened  and  widened  until  he  was 
sufficient  unto  himself.  His  hand 
felt  sure  and  steady,  and  instead  of 
moping  in  despair,  he  exulted  "  as  a 
strong  man  about  to  run  a  race." 

It  was  crisp  February  when  he 
reached  Arizona  again.  The  winds 
of  spring  had  begun  to  send  the 
white,  swirling  dust  columns  career- 


ing over  the  mesa,  and  the  Spanish 
bayonet  and  yucca  bore  lofty  spears 
hung  with  fragrant  white  bells. 

He  telegraphed  his  orderly  to 
bring  his  horse  to  the  station,  only  a 
few  hours  before  his  arrival.  He 
was  so  impatient.  He  had  planned 
out  exactly  how  he  was  to  come  into 
the  Fort,  change  his  dress,  go  over 
to  see  the  colonel,  tell  his  story,  and 
then,  sure  of  the  hand  clasp  of  his 
gallant  old  friend,  he  would  turn 
about  and  go  to  Nina.  It  was  all  so 
plain  that  he  was  ashamed  to  think 
that  another  man  had  been  obliged 
to  tell  him  what  to  do. 

He  looked  out  with  pleasure  upon 
the  familiar  sights  that  had  seemed 
so  ugly  to  him  when  he  went  away. 
The  fantastic  shapes  of  the  yucca, 
throwing  out  its  white  bloom  from 
grotesque  limbs,  looked  like  old 
friends. 

The  station  at  Benson  is  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  trains  from  East  and 
West,  and  the  Guaymas  train  was 
waiting  there  for  its  little  dole  of 
passengers.  Adair  looked  keenly 
about  for  any  of  the  Fort  people. 
There  was  nearly  always  somebody 
coming  or  going,  and  he  had  the 
zest  of  the  home  comer  for  a  com- 
rade's face. 

He  remembered  with  self  pity  his 
encounter  here  with  Hecker.  He 
did  not  blame  that  florid  and  gay 
young  man  for  his  own  wrong  turn- 
ing when  he  had  stood  here  before. 
He  was  man  enough  now,  strong 
enough  to  realize  that  it  had  all  come 
out  of  his  own  weakness  and  indeci- 
sion. He  even  felt  a  sort  of  liking 
for  Hecker.  Few  people  could  re- 
sist that  laughing  geniality,  so  frank- 
ly departed  from  all  that  was  straight 
laced. 

As  he  walked  the  wooden  platform, 
that  the  sun  was  beginning  to  make 
sticky  with  its  own  gummy  juices, 
he  felt  the  pride  and  joy  of  life,  of 
young  manhood.  There  were  wrecks 
of  men  loafing  about  the  grimy  sa- 
loon opposite  the  waiting  room;'men 
who  had  come  out  to  the  West  with 
high  hopes,  but  who  had  gone  down 
under  the  nervous  strain  and  the  lack 
of  the  fixed  standard  that  public 
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opinion  supplies  in  older  communi- 
ties, and  which  constitutes  the  con- 
sciences of  most  men. 

Coming  out  of  one  of  these  saloons, 
presently,  Adair  saw  the  uniform  of 
a  United  States  soldier.  He  looked 
again  and  saw  that  it  was  Mellish. 
The  man  saw  Adair  at  once,  and  his 
face  lighted  up  with  a  smile  that 
made  Adair  want  to  strike  him.  He 
came  over  toward  his  officer,  salut- 
ing, and  said: 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  you  back 
again,  captain." 

44  I  am  very  glad  to  get  back  again, 
Mellish.  What  are  you  doing  over 
here  >M 

44  I  am  over  with  the  ambulance, 
sir.  The  colonel  and  Miss  Mary  and 
Mrs.  Acton  drove  over  to  meet  the 
Eastern  train." 

44  Where  are  they  ?  Are  they  ex- 
pecting friends  ?" 

Adair  felt  the  warmth  of  a  coming 
meeting  with  what  lie  felt  were  his 
own  people.  He  thought  of  Mrs. 
Acton's  kindness  to  him  in  asking 
him  over  to  stay  at  her  house  during 
his  convalescence,  and  his  brusque 
declension  seemed  to  call  foran  imme- 
diate apology.  He  felt  like  apologiz- 
ing for  many  of  the  erratic  ways  of 
that  poor,  ill  young  man  whom  he 
had  left  behind  in  Japan. 

"Lieutenant  Hecker  is  married, 
sir,  and  is  coming  home  with  his 
bride.  I  thought  may  be  you  had 
heard  about  it.  They  haven't  been 
talking  about  anything  else  at  the 
Fort  for  the  last  month.  He's  to 
have  the  house  that  Captain  Lawler 
had.  Captain  Lawler  is  going  to 
take  the  rose  cottage.  The  colonel 
got  him  to  make  the  change.  Miss 
Mary  and  Mrs.  Acton  have  been  get- 
ting it  ready  for  them  for  a  month. 
It's  beautiful." 

It  went  through  Adair's  mind  that 
Mellish  was  particularly  garrulous, 
and  he  wondered  if  he  had  not  been 
indulging  in  mescal  to  an  extent 
that  might  endanger  his  driving. 
There  was  a  rakish  recklessness  in 
the  set  of  Mellish's  broad  hat,  and 
altogether  an  air  of  triumph  and 
bravado  about  him,  that  made  Adair 
dislike  the  man  more  than  ever. 


It  seemed  a  new  state  of  affairs  for 
Mrs.  Acton  and  Miss  Marcy  to  be 
taking  so  active  an  interest  in 
Hecker.  But  then  women  were 
always  interested  in  a  bride,  es- 
pecially women  like  Mary  Marcy  and 
Mrs.  Acton.  Adair's  mouth  took  on 
an  expression  of  satisfied  sweetness. 
They  would  have  one  to  make  much 
of  before  long,  who  would  be  en- 
tirely after  their  own  hearts. 

44  Here  they  come  now,"  Mellish 
said,  still  with  his  air  of  repressed 
excitement. 

Mrs.  Acton  and  Mary  came  up  the 
steps  of  the  platform,  lifting  their 
skirts  daintily  from  contact  with  the 
sticky  wood.  They  looked  pleasant 
and  wholesome  to  Adair.  He  was 
beginning  to  feel  toward  Mary  as  he 
would  to  a  young  cousin;  beginning 
to  feel  as  though  he  had  people  of 
his  own.  He  went  forward  and  met 
them  with  his  hand  outstretched,  and 
some  of  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  his 
face.  Mary's  delicate  cheeks  flushed 
crimson  at  the  sight  of  him,  and  she 
turned  to  Mrs.  Acton  with  an  ex- 
pression that  was  almost  appealing. 
Mrs.  Acton  did  not  see  it.  She  was 
all  smiles  and  maternal  happiness. 

44  How  delightful  to  see  you,  Cap- 
tain Adair,  just  now  !  We  came 
over  to  meet  our  young  people  and 
drive  them  heme  in  the  ambulance, 
through  this  lovely  spring  weather. 
You  can  go  with  us." 

Mary  gave  her  arm  a  little  jerk 
and  rushed  in  at  once. 

44  How  do  you  do,  Captain  Adair  ? 
Why,  you  do  not  look  at  all  like  the 
same  man  who  went  away.  I  never 
saw  such  a  change  in  any  one  in  my 
life.  You  arc  twice  as  large — and 
brtnvn!  Papa!  Here  is  Captain 
Adair  home  again.  Come  and  look 
at  him." 

The  colonel  came  briskly  across 
the  platform  and  grasped  Adair's 
hand  with  almost  the  old  cordiality. 
It  was  a  gay,  bright  day,  they  were 
on  a  joyous  errand,  and  the  light  in 
Adair's  face  was  not  a  thing  to  ig- 
nore. 

44  Where  have  you  been  ?  We  have 
managed  to  get  along  without  you, 
but  it  was  only  because  there  wasn't 
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any  fighting  going  on.  There  has 
been  a  campaign  of  love  instead  of 
war.    Here's  Hecker  coming  in  with 

a  wife.  When  are  you  going  to  " 

The  colonel  stopped.  He  had  for- 
gotten for  an  instant  the  story  which 
Mary  had  told  him  of  that  letter. 

"  Before  very  long,"  Adair  said 
gayly.  "  I'm  coming  in  this  very 
evening  to  talk  to  you  about  it." 

A  look  of  indescribable  relief  came 
over  the  faces  of  Mary  and  the  col- 
onel. The  colonel  rejoiced  that 
everything  was  going  to  be  explained, 
and  he  was  going  to  get  his  best 
friend  among  the  young  men  of  his 
regiment  back  again.  Mary  was 
full  of  joy  to  think  that  any  further 
complication  in  regard  to  Nina  was 
removed. 

Mrs.  Acton  was  in  the  usual  flut- 
ter of  a  woman  of  her  sort  at  any 
news  of  an  engagement. 

**  Tell  us  about  her,  Captain  Adair. 
Is  she  a  Japanese  ?  Does  she  wear 
a  kimono  and  her  hair  in  a  bow  knot? 
Did  you  meet  her  on  the  steamer  ? 
They  say  there  is  no  place  like  a 
steamer  for  a  susceptible  young 
man.  But  then  I  never  thought  you 
were  a  susceptible  young  man.  I 
don't  think  it's. much  of  a  compli- 
ment to  all  the  pretty  girls  we  have 
in  the  armv  for  you  to  go  off  to 
Japan  to  fall  in  love." 

"Oh,  it's  an  old  story,"  Adair  said 
happily.    "  It  began  long  ago." 

The  colonel  was  beaming  upon 
him.  All  this  sounded  so  natural, 
so  above  board,  so  different  from  the 
ugly  thoughts  he  had  harbored  of 
Adair. 

There  was  a  scream  from  the  en- 
gine, and  the  train  from  the  East 
came  around  the  curve  and  drew  up 
before  the  platform.  People  crowd- 
ed before  Adair.  He  drew  back  a 
little.  He  was  not  particularly  inti- 
mate with  Hecker,  and  he  did  not 
care  particularly  about  his  wife.  He 
wondered  what  sort  of  a  woman 
would  care  enough  for  him  to  marry 
him;  and  then  his  common  sense 
told  him  that  probably  the  very 
nicest  sort  of  a  young  girl  would 


care  for  Hecker;  would  probably 
care  for  him  long  after  she  found 
him  out. 

Mellish  was  crowded  close  up 
against  the  train.  As  the  passengers 
came  out  he  watched  for  Lieutenant 
Hecker,  and  then  he  turned  his  eyes 
toward  Adair.  Adair  had  walked 
toward  the  ambulance,  and  had  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  hidden  by  the 
crowd. 

As  Mellish  looked  back  toward  the 
train  he  saw  a  face  that  made  him 
white  to  his  lips.  Following  Hecker's 
wife  was  a  worn,  sad  faced  woman, 
who  was  evidently  a  subordinate  of 
some  sort.  She  was  carrying  part  of 
the  wraps,  and  there  was  none  of  the 
festal  and  alert  air  which  belongs  to 
the  friends  of  a  bride. 

She  saw  Mellish  as  he  saw  her, 
and,  with  a  paleness  which  matched 
his  own,  stopped  still  and  looked  at 
him.  Neither  of  them  spoke  a  word, 
and  then  she  walked  on  behind  Mrs. 
Hecker,  who  was  moving  slowly  al- 
most in  the  joint  embrace  of  Mrs. 
Acton,  Mary,  and  the  colonel. 

"The  journey  was  lovely,"  she 
was  saying.  u  Not  a  thing  to  mar 
it.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  all.  Is 
there  anybody  else  over  ?" 

"Adair  is  here,  somewhere.  Where 
is  he?"  the  colonel  replied. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember  him,"  Mrs. 
Hecker  said.  "  So  good  of  him  to 
come  over." 

"  Is  Adair  here  ?"  Hecker  said.  He 
was  in  such  a  transport  of  pride  and 
delight  that  it  would  have  seemed 
that  nothing  could  add  to  it;  but  at 
the  mention  of  Adair's  name  there 
was  a  higher  note  of  exultation. 
Hecker  looked  at  his  wife's  trim 
figure  in  her  traveling  gown,  her  air 
of  complete  elegance,  and  wanted  to 
call  the  whole  world  in  to  witness. 

"  Where  is  Adair  ?  Ah,  there  he 
is!  Adair,  come  here  and  meet  my 
wife." 

He  pulled  him  from  behind  the 
corner  of  one  of  the  little  buildings, 
and  Adair  turned  his  face  to  see 
Nina,  jYimi — A  is  wife — holding  out 
her  hand  to  him,  and  smiling. 


(  To  be  continue  J.) 
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By  Carter  H.  Hepburn. 


T  ELAND  STANFORD  is,  as 
everybody  knows,  one  of  the 
richest  of  contemporary  Americans. 
He  is  also  a  good  deal  more  than 
that.  He  is  what  very  few  million- 
aires are — a  man  who  has  achieved 
really  remarkable  things,  and  who 
possesses  a  really  remarkable  person- 
ality. 

His  career  has  been  eventful 
enough  for  halt  a  dozen  ordinary 
lives.  There  was  his  early  life  in 
Albany,  where  he  spent  three  years 
in  the  office  of  Wheaton,  Doolittle  & 
Hadley,  studying  and  practicing  law. 
Next  came  his  Wisconsin  era,  when 
for  four  years  he  was  established  at 
Port  Washington.  Then,  after  a  fire 
that  burned  his  law  library,  he  caught 
the  gold  fever,  and  went  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  went  into  business 
with  his  brothers  at  Sacramento. 

It  was  as  a  merchant  that  he  rose 
to  what  was,  perhaps,  the  height  of 
his  early  ambition — the  Governor- 
ship of  California,  and  a  modest 
fortune  of  a  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars or  so.  But  this  was  only  a  be- 
ginning. During  his  term  of  office 
the  project  of  spanning  the  continent 
with  a  railroad  was  brought  forward, 
and  the  State  Legislature  granted  a 
charter  to  a  company  of  which  Stan- 
ford was  president  and  Collis  P. 
Huntington  vice  president. 

The  story  of  the  building  of  the 
transcontinental  railroads  has  often 
been  told.  Of  the  four  men  who 
linked  California  to  the  East — to  the 
immense  advantage  of  the  nation 
and  to  the  tremendous  enrichment  of 
themselves — Stanford  was  the  great 
originating  leader  and  manager, 
Huntington  the  trustee  of  the  com- 
pany's political  interests.  Mark  Hop- 
kins and  Charles  Crocker,  the  other 
two  members  of  the  "  Big  Four  "  were 


useful  chiefly  as  financial  and  ex- 
ecutive assistants. 

The  vast  wealth  that  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Central  Pacific  system 
brought  to  Stanford  has  been  used 
in  ways  that  distinguish  him  from 
all  his  many  fellow  millionaires  of 
the  Golden  State.  It  has  not  been 
hoarded  in  its  owner's  coffers  ;  it  has 
not  been  regarded  primarily  as  a 
means  of  luxurious  living  or  of  add- 
ing new  millions  to  those  already  ac- 
quired. Stanford's  ideals  are  far 
above  those  of  the  mere  money  get- 
ter or  the  aspirant  to  "  social  suc- 
cess." He  is  a  man  who  realizes  his 
powers  and  his  responsibilities  ;  a 
man  who  finds  in  riches  an  agency 
for  the  carrying  out  of  great  projects. 

The  greatest  of  his  projects,  and 
the  one  that  above  all  others  will 
carry  his  name  down  to  posterity,  is. 
the  university  to  whose  foundation 
he  has  devoted  years  of  thought  and 
effort  as  well  as  a  considerable  share 
of  his  fortune.  Designed  as  a  mon- 
ument to  the  Senator's  only  son  and 
namesake,  who  died  in  Florence  nine 
years  ago  on  the  very  threshold  of  a 
promising  manhood,  the  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University  is  an  in- 
stitution unique  in  many  ways.  It 
sprang  into  being  full  grown,  with 
an  endowment  of  some  twenty  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  is  for  both  sexes, 
all  sects,  and  all  classes,  and  for  in- 
struction in  all  the  arts  and  profes- 
sions. Its  buildings,  situated  at 
Menlo  Park,  twenty  five  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  are  in  characteristic 
contrast  to  ordinary  collegiate  archi- 
tecture, being  constructed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  old  adobe  houses  of 
Spanish  California.  They  are  of 
cleam  colored  sandstone — adobe  it- 
self being  too  perishable — one  story 
in  height,  roofed  with  dark  red  tiles; 
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inside  they  have  great  open  fireplaces 
and  deep  window  seats. 

Among  tiie  properties  of  the  uni- 
versity are  the  Vina  ranch  on  the 
Sacramento  River,  a  tract  of  fifty 
five  thousand  acres,  on  which  is  the 
largest  vineyard  in  the 
world  ;  the  Gridley  ranch 
in  Hutte  County,  a  twenty 
one  thousand  acre  wheat 
field  ;  and  the  Palo  Alto 
ranch,  on  a  part  of  which 
the  college  buildings 
stand,  and  where  is  the 
Senator's  famous  stock 
farm.  Of  all  this  vast  es- 
tate, and  of  the  funds  that 
form  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
versity's endowment,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stanford  have 
during  their  life  complete 
control,  except  that  the 
deed  of  gift  debars  them 
from  selling  or  incumber- 
ing the  land.  On  their 
death  the  property  passes 
to  the  trustees  to  whom 
its  management  is  already 
committed. 

In  politics  Mr.  Stanford 
is  a    Republican,  but  a 
remarkably  independent 
one.  He  is  not  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  existing  po- 
litical and  financial  con- 
ditions.   He  has  views — 
and    therefore  expresses 
views,  for  he  is  a  man 
who  says  what  he  thinks 
— that   most  great  capi- 
talists regard  as  socialis- 
tic and  dangerous.    He  thinks  that 
scarcity  of  the  circulating  medium 
and  high  interest  rates  are  the  great 
causes  of  depression  and  poverty. 
He    believes    that  the  government 
should  lend  money  to  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  on  the  security  of  their 
land,  and  at  an  interest  of  two  per 
cent.    He  has  a  bill  to  that  effect  be- 
fore Congress,  and  if  he  could  se- 
cure its  enactment  it  would  be  the 
triumph  of  his  political  career. 

His  popularity  in  California  is 
very  strong.  When  he  first  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Senatorship,  no  one  dared  seri- 


ously to  oppose  him.  He  is  now 
serving  his  second  term,  which  has 
still  four  years  to  run.  Of  late 
broken  health  has  prevented  him 
from  playing  a  prominent  part  in 
the  active  arena  of  legislation.  He 
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is  in  his  seventieth  vear,  and  has 
done  work  enough  in  his  life  to  try 
the  most  ironclad  constitution. 

Mr.  Stanford's  San  Francisco 
house,  one  of  the  group  of  palaces 
on  the  crown  of  Nob  Hill,  cost  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  dollars.  He  lives 
in  it  only  about  two  months  in  the 
year,  dividing  the  rest  of  the  time 
between  Palo  Alto,  New  York,  and 
Washington. 

He  is  an  enthusiastic  California!!. 
He  believes  that  the  Golden  State 
can  produce  better  horses  than  Ken- 
tucky, belter  wines  than  France,  and 
the  finest  types  of  civilized  humanity. 


THE  WHITE  LADY  OF  GERMAN  LEGEND. 


By  Emma  Huntington  Xason. 


THE  most  romantic,  long  cher- 
ished, and  interesting  ghost  of 
all  the  centuries,  past  or  present,  is 
without  doubt  the  White  Lady  of 
German  tradition. 

From  the  remote  period  of  the  old 
heroic  lays,  down  through  the  years 
celebrated  in  song  and  folk  lore, 
even  to  the  time  of  veritable  history, 
the  fascinating  phantom  appears  and 
reappears:  and  the  student  of  Ger- 
man literature  cannot  fail  to  be  im- 


pressed by  the  supernatural  persist- 
ency with  which  this  mysterious 
being  has  maintained  its  hold  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  German 
people.  The  figure  of  the  White 
Lady,  as  die  wisse  Arau,  or  das  graue 
1f't-i/>,  is  met  with,  in  slightly  varied 
forms,  in  ancient  folk  lore,  i ti  fairy 
talcs  for  children,  and  in  the  count- 
less floating  and  local  legends  loved 
by  old  and  young.  In  all  of  these 
the  appearance  of  the  white  robed 
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specter  is  the  culminating  and  thrill- 
ing point  in  the  development  of  the 
story. 

But  that  which  makes  this  famous 
apparition  of  unusual  interest  to  the 
general  reader  is  not  simply  its  pop- 
ularity in  the  fanciful  lore  of  the 
people,  but  also  its  frequent  intru- 
sion between  the  leaves  of  history 
and  its  apparently  intimate  relation- 
ship with  the  princely  families  of 
Europe,  and  especially  with  the  im- 
perial house  of  Germany.  The 
White  Lady  has  long  been  a  familiar 
friend  or  foe — as  the  ghostly  figure 
appears  for  good  or  ill — to  the  fam- 
ous ancestors  of  the  Hohenzollerns; 
and  the  stories  of  her  supernatural 
visitations  form  a  series  of  legends 
the  most  weird  and  captivating  of 
the  many  which  are  interwoven  in 
the  annals  of  this  ancient  race. 

The  present  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many, as  the  representative  of  the 
house  of  Hohenzollern,  claims  a  line- 
age dating  back  to  a  period  more  re- 
mote than  that  of  any  other  reigi.- 
ing  family  in  Europe.  Frederick  I, 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  from  whom 
the  kings  of  Prussia  descended,  re- 
ceived his  title  from  the  Emperor 
Sigismund  in  1417.  Long  before 
this,  however,  the  counts  of  Hohen- 
zollern occupied  the  majestic  heights 
<>f  the  Zollerberg,  on  which  stood 
their  proud  ancestral  castle.  The 
earliest  of  the  line,  of  whom  we  find 
authentic  record,  was  a  certain  Thas- 
silo,  who  is  said  to  have  established 
himself  in  this  stronghold  of  the 
Swabian  Alps  at  the  beginning  of 
the  ninth  century.  But  tradition 
traces  the  Hohenzollern  ancestry 
back  still  further  to  Gunthcr,  King 
r>f  Burgundy;  and  the  imperial  fam- 
ily thus  proudly  claims  descent  from 
the  half  mythical  heroes  of  the  //'<//- 
thitri-lied  and  the  Nibelungen  Lay. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that 
many  marvelous  legends  should  be 
intermingled  with  the  ancient  rec- 
ords of  the  Hohenzollerns,  or  that 
the  most  picturesque  ghost  of  all  the 
centuries  should  appear  upon  their 
walls  and  come  and  go  at  will  with- 
in their  palaces. 

In   those  ancient  days  when  the 


counts  of  Zollern  first  occupied  the 
hills  of  Swabia,  the  White  Lady  was 
often  seen  upon  their  rocky  heights. 
She  wore  a  long  white  veil,  with 
sometimes  a  cluster  of  roses  upon 
her  shoulder,  and  bore  in  her  hands 
a  magical  bunch  of  keys.  It  was  she 
who  knew  where  the  remains  of  the 
Nibelungen  treasure  were  hidden — 
that  direful  treasure  which  Gunther 
of  Burgundy  had  treacherously  taken 
from  his  beautiful  sister  Chriemhild, 
after  the  death  of  Siegfried,  of  whose 
brave  deeds  "  one  might  sing  and 
tell  forever."  And  the  White  Lady 
seems  to  have  been  frequently  upon 
the  verge  of  betraying  her  secret; 
for  she  had  many  times  been  ob- 
served by  mortals,  as  she  km  eked 
upon  the  rocky  mountain  side.  At 
her  touch  a  mysterious  door  opened; 
glimpses  of  gold  and  jewels  flashed 
within;  but  no  living  man  had  ever 
been  brave  enough  to  follow  and 
seize  the  treasure. 

A  more  definitely  located  legend 
is  the  story  of  the  "Countess  Kunig- 
unde  of  Orlamiinde,  a  young  widow 
who  fell  deeply  in  love  with  Al- 
brecht.  a  handsome  young  burgravc 
of  Zollern  and  Nuremberg.  There 
were  many  Albrechts  of  Zollern. 
They  were  all  brave  and  handsome; 
so  we  are  not  surprised  that  the 
young  Countess  of  Orlamiinde  should 
have  bestowed  her  affections  on  this 
particular  representative  of  the  proud 
and  valorous  race.  Unfortunately 
her  love  was  not  returned;  and,  in 
reply  to  her  advances — for  the  count- 
ess evidently  made  the  advances,  or 
at  least  decorously  permitted  her 
feelings  to  be  understood— the  gal- 
lant burgrave  told  his  fair  friend 
with  regret  "  that  he  could  not 
marry  her,  since  there  were  four  eyes 
in  the  way." 

The  countess  interpreted  these 
"four  eyes"  to  mean  the  two  sons 
of  her  former  marriage;  and  mad- 
dened by  this  obstacle  to  the  con- 
summation of  her  hopes,  she  put  her 
two  boys  to  death  by  stabbing  them 
in  the 'head  with  her  spindle.  Al- 
brecht  of  Zollern  had,  however, 
really  referred  to  his  brothers,  whose 
views,  we  presume,  would  have  re- 
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ceived  very  little  consideration  had 
he  sincerely  desired  to  marry  the 
countess.  Now  he  could  only  turn 
in  horror  from  the  unnatural  mother. 
Kunigunde  died  of  shame  and  re- 
morse, and  ever  afterwards  haunted 
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the  castles  of  the  unfortunate  bur- 
grave,  who  thus  unwittingly  lured 
her  to  sin  and  death  and  everlasting 
misery. 

This  tragic  event  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  since  the  Burgrave 
Albrecht  died  in  136 1 ;  but  the  grew- 
some  tales  of  Kunigunde,  whispered 
from  generation  to  generation,  lend 
a  fascinating  interest  not  only  to  the 
castle  of  Hohenzollern,  but  to  the 
ancient  ancestral  seat  of  the  counts 
of  Oiiamiinde,  which  still  overlooks 


the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Saale. 
Only  one  building,  a  massive  square 
stone  structure,  known  ;is  the  Kern- 
nate,  now  remains  above  its  fallen 
walls  ;  but  the  ruins  are  still  rich  in 
their  store  of  romantic  legends,  and 
especially  in  the  ghostly  tra- 
ditions of  the  White  Lady. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  there  dwelt,  in 
the  castle  of  Hohenzollern,  a 
powerful  count  called  Fried  - 
rich  the  Octtinger.  He  is 
represented  as  a  passionate, 
masterful  man,  but  true  heart- 
ed and  valorous,  and  in  many 
respects  an  honorable  excep- 
tion to  the  lawless  knights 
of  this  dark  age  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  Spruihwort — 

Reiten  mid  Raubfu  iff  ktimt  Schanrfe, 
Ms  thun's  Jif  Edetsten  t'm  Lande— 

pillage  and  robbery  were  no 
disgrace  since  they  were  prac- 
ticed by  the  noblest  in  the 
land. 

But    Count   Friedrich  was 
very  jealous  of   the  rapidly 
increasing  power  of  the  free 
cities  of  the  empire,  and  could 
not  brook  what  he  considered 
their  encroachments  upon  Ins 
rights.    He  therefore  lost  no 
opportunity  to    make  them 
feel  the  force  of  his  iron  hand. 
The  cities  of  Wurtemburg,  in 
return,  combined  against  him, 
and    their   allied   forces  be- 
leaguered the  heights  of  Zol- 
lem.    Count  Friedrich  defied 
their  attacks  until,  one  fateful 
night,  the  White  Lady  was 
seen  walking  back  and  forth 
upon   the   ramparts  of    the  castle, 
weeping  and  wringing  her  hands  in 
agony.    Then  the  brave  count  knew 
that    Hohenzollern    was  doomed. 
The  castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
besiegers  on  the  15th  of  May,  1423. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  note  that 
some  of  the  historical  traditions 
make  one  of  the  characters  in  this 
romantic  story  take  a  very  matter  of 
fact  advantage  of  the  superstition, 
already  a  well  known  one.  During 
the  siege,  the  stores  of  ammunition 
fail  within  the  castle,  and  the  bride 
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of  Count  Friedrich,  known  as  the 
"M;iid  of  Mossingcn,"  disguises  her- 
self as  the  White  Lady  and  conveys 
supplies  by  night  from  the  valley  of 
Hechhingen  to  the  heights  of  Ilohen- 
zollern,  thus  enabling  the  castle  to 
hold  out  against  the  enemy  much 
longer  than  it  could  otherwise  have 
done. 

A  subsequent  legend  tells  us  of  a 
representative  of  this  celebrated  race 
who  was  known  as  the  "  Bad  Weather 
of  Zollern."  The  count  who  bore 
this  unenviable  title  was,  according 
to  Hauff's  delightful  Sage  vom  Hi  rich- 
gulden,  a.  morose  and  cruel  man;  but 
he  possessed  a  wife  who  was  "  as 
gentle  and  kindly  as  a  day  in  May." 
The  countess  loved  her  husband 
faithfully,  and  smoothed  over  many 
of  his  rough  ways,  while  she  made 
herself  widely  beloved  by  her  chari- 
ties and  devotion  to  the  sick  and 
poor. 

After  a  year  and  a  day,  a  little  son 
was  born  to  this  uncongenial  couple, 
lie  was  like  his  mother,  gentle  and 
pure  hearted;  but  he  utterly  failed 
to  win  his  father's  love.  When  the 
countess  realized  that  her  husband 


hated  this,  their  only  child,  she 
could  no  longer  endure  life.  With  a 
broken  heart,  she  faded  from  the 
world  and  went  to  join  the  ghostly 
line  of  white  women  who  are  doomed 
to  haunt  the  race  of  Hohenzollern. 

Very  soon,  however,  after  her 
death,  the  count  married  a  proud, 
unprincipled  woman  to  whom  twin 
sons  were  born.  These  sons  thor- 
oughly resembled  the  "  Had  Weather 
of  Zollern,"  and  gained  the  affection 
of  their  father,  who  built  for  them 
twin  castles  upon  two  neighboring 
hills.  One  was  named  Schalksberg, 
and  was  given  to  the  son  called 
Kleiner  Schalk  (Little  Rogue);  but 
the  other,  Hirschberg,  was,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  wicked  Stepmother, 
forced  upon  Kuno,  the  son  of  the 
first  wife,  in  the  place  of  Hohenzol- 
lern, his  rightful  inheritance.  We  do 
not  learn  of  any  appearance  of  the 
White  Lady  at  Hirschberg,  where 
Count  Kuno  dwelt  with  homesick 
longing  for  Hohenzollern,  but  at 
Schalksberg  the  dread  figure,  veiled 
in  white,  with  the  fateful  bunch  of 
roses,  often  appeared. 

Here  her  coming  boded  no  good. 
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Once  she  gave  a  rose  to  a  little  child 
who  approached  her.  In  three  days 
the  boy  was  dead.  They  buried 
him  with  the  rose  upon  his  breast; 
and  in  the  spring,  a  green  shoot  came 
up  through  the  sod  and  grew  into  a 
magnificent  rose  tree  which  marked 
the  grave  for  many  generations. 

Later  historical  traditions  tell  us 
of  other  memorable  visits  of  the 
White  Lady.  In  14S6  she  appeared 
to  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Franconi- 
an  branch  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 


heritance  and  to  regard  her  coming 
as  inevitable. 

Thus  the  Princess  Wilhelmine, 
when  suffering  from  the  ill  treatment 
of  her  father,  Frederick  William  I, 
was  not  surprised  to  behold  the 
White  Lady  standing  at  her  bedside, 
anil  looking  down  upon  her  with  a 
pitying  and  agonized  expression 
Wilhelmine  at  once  divined  that 
death  had  befallen  her  lover,  the 
brave  young  nobleman  who  accom- 
panied Prince  Frederick  when  the 
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zollern,  within  the  walls  of  Plassen- 
burg.  In  1554  she  was  seen  by 
George  Frederick,  the  Margrave  of 
Ansbach;  and  in  1677  by  the  Mar- 
grave Philip  Erdmann  of  Baireuth. 
Even  the  palaces  of  Berlin  have  not 
been  able  to  close  their  doors  upon 
this  silent  and  mysterious  guest. 
Hither  she  came  to  foretell  the  death 
of  the  Elector  Johann  George  in  1598. 
and  that  of  Johann  Sigismund  in 
1 6 1 9.  Louise  Ilenriettc,  the  first 
wife  of  the  Great  Elector  (Frederick 
William),  a  short  time  before  her 
death,  beheld  the  White  Lady  sitting 
at  her  writing  table:  and  the  ghostly 
visitor  again  appeared  at  the  palace 
and  was  seen  by  the  court  chaplain, 
Brusenius,  just  before  the  death  of 
the  Great  Elector  himself,  in  1688. 

Another  century  passes,  and  the 
members  of  the  house  of  Ilohenzol- 
lern  have  learned  to  look  upon  the 
Whin-   Lady  as  a  part  of  their  in- 


latter  fled  from  Berlin  to  escape  the 
cruelty  of  the  king. 

Years  afterwards,  in  1786,  the  sad 
faced  phantom  appeared  to  announce 
the  death  of  this  same  son  of  Hohen- 
zollern,  who  subsequently  became 
known  to  the  world  as  Frederick  the 
Great. 

A  curious  old  print  of  this  period, 
dated  1 799,  gives  us  the  artist's  con- 
ception of  the  famous  apparition, 
which,  however,  is  hardly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ancient  traditions  of 
her  grace  and  beauty,  and  in  which 
she  wears,  in  place  of  the  bunch  of 
roses,  the  unmistakable  portent  of 
ill,  a  bleeding  heart. 

A  tragic  story,  illustrating  the 
superstitious  hold  which  this  tradi- 
tion has  upon  the  members  of  the 
house  of  Hohen/ollern,  is  related  in 
connection  with  the  death  of  Fred- 
erick I. 

The  king,  who  was  just  recovering 
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from  a  long  illness,  sat  one  evening 
in  his  easy  chair,  in  a  room  of  the 
Old  palace  at  Berlin.  The  door 
noiselessly  opened;  a  white  robed 
figure  glided  in  and  extended  her 
phantom  arms  to  tiie  king. 

Frederick  was  overcome  with  ter- 
ror, believing  that  he  beheld  the  inex- 
orable ghost  of  his  ancestors.  The  ap- 
parition on  this  occasion,  however, 
proved  to  be,  not  the  White  Lady, 
but  Frederick  s  own  wife,  the  poor 
demented  Sophia  Charlotte.  Still 
the  shock  upon  the  king's  nervous 
system  proved  so  severe  that  he 
again  fell  ill  and  died  within  a  few 
months. 

Even  the  blazing  light  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  has  not  been  able  to 
dispel  this  shadow  of  the  past,  <>r 
guard  against  the  coming  of  the 
White  Lady  of  Ilohenzollern.  It  is 
asserted  that  in  1840  she  appeared 
to  announce  the  death  of  Frederick 
William  III  :  and  that  as  late  as  1850 
she  was  seen  gliding  through  the 
halls  of  the  royal  palace  at  Berlin  ; 
her  appearance  at  this  time  being 
immediately  followed  by  the  mur- 
derous assault  upon  Frederick  Will- 
iam IV. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 


many  ballads  inspired  by  the  long 
series  of  legends  concerning  the 
White  Lady  is  that  of  Ferdinand 
Freiligrath,  written  at  the  time  when 
Prussia  was  passing  through  the 
throes  preceding  the  birth  of  the 
new  empire.  Here  are  a  few  stanzas 
from  this  poem,  translated  by  F.  C. 
Mangan : 

Once  more  the  Phantom  Countess  attired 
in  white  appears. 

With  mourning  and  with  wailing,  with 
tremors  and  with  tear--; 

Once  move  appears  she.  gliding  forth  from 
pictures  and  from  walls. 

In  Prussia's  gorgeous  palaces  and  old  bar- 
onial halls — 

And  the  guards  that  pace  the  ramparts 
and  the  terrace  walks  by  night 

Are  stricken  with  a  speechlessness  and 
swooning  at  the  sight. 

She  nightly  weeps    they  say  so— o'er  the 

beds  of  young  and  old. 
O'er  the  infant's  crimson  cradle,  o'er  the 

couch  of  silk  and  gold , 
For  hours  she  stands  with  clasped  hands. 

lamenting  by  the  side 
Of  the  sleeping  prince  and  princess— of  the 

landgrave  and  his  bride; 
And  at  whiles  along  the  corridors  is  heard 

her  thrilling  crv — 
••Awake,  awake,  my  kindred!— the  Time 

of  Times  is  nigh  ' 

•'  I.  sinful  one,  in  Orlamiinde.  I  slew  my 
children  fair ; 
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Thence  evermore,  till  time  be  o'er,  my 
dole  and  my  despair. 

Of  that  one  crime  in  olden  time  was  born 
my  endless  woe- 

For  that  one  crime  I  wander  now  in  dark- 
ness to  and  fro. 

Think  ye  of  me.  and  what  I  dree,  ye  whom 
no  law  controls, 

Who  slay  your  people's  holiest  hopes, 
their  liberties,  their  souls!" 

But  the  castles  and  palaces  of 
Hohenzollern  cannot  claim  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  visitations  of  a 
White  Lady.  The  legends  of  Bo- 
hemia, a  land  abounding  in  pictur- 
esque and  romantic  ruins,  present 
many  allusions  to  a  like  mysterious 

gllfSt. 

The  walls  and  towers  of  Schrecken- 
stein,  rising  upon  the  precipitous 
hanks  of  the  Elbe,  indicate  the  an- 
cient grandeur  of  a  house  whose 
weal  and  woe  were  watched  over  by 
the  white  wraith  of  the  ancestress  of 
the  once  proud  coun».s  of  Kladno. 

Xeuhaus,  now  a  busy  little  indus- 
trial city  upon  the  same  river,  has 
its  ancient  castle,  founded  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  still  in  a 
stale    of    partial    preservation.  It 


contains  several  handsomely  fur- 
nished rooms,  a  valuable  collection 
of  portraits,  and  the  treasured  ar- 
chives of  the  family  of  Rosenberg, 
which  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  in  Europe.  The 
castle  is  famous  for  its  "  Hunger 
Tower"  in  which  Sigmund  of  War- 
temburg  died  of  starvation  in  1438; 
and  especially  for  the  "  Chapel  of  the 
White  Lady."  In  fact,  the  fair 
Bertha  of  Rosenberg,  who  was  once 
mistress  of  this  castle,  is  regarded  by 
some  authorities  as  the  original 
White  Lady. 

Bertha  of  Rosenberg  was  the 
daughter  of  U I  rich  II,  and  was  mar- 
ried with  great  pomp  and  splendor 
to  Johann  of  Lichtenstein  in  1449. 
The  marriage  proved  unhappy,  and 
Bertha  returned  to  Bohemia,  where, 
among  all  the  castles  of  Rosenberg, 
she  selected  Neuhaus  as  her  favorite 
residence. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Bertha  always  appeared  dressed  in 
white.  She  is  represented  as  having 
been  a  model  housewife,  a  pattern  of 
industry,  spinning  ami  weaving  with 
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her  own  hands,  and  occupying  her 
time  with  deeds  of  charity;  and  her 
memory  has  been  cherished  through 
many  generations  as  that  of  a  bene- 
factress of  the  poor. 

After  her  death,  Bertha  of  Rosen- 
berg still  continued  to  appear  to 
mortal  ken,  walking  silently  back 
and  forth  in  her  white  robes,  upon 
the  castle  balcony  or  beneath  the 
tall  poplars  in  the  courtyard.  If 
she  went  forth  from  the  castle  gate, 
it  was  only  upon  errands  of  mercy, 
so  that  her  ghostly  presence  was  not 
regarded  as  the  omen  of  misfortune. 

Portraits  of  the  White  Lady  of 
Rosenberg  still  exist  in  several  of  the 
Bohemian  castles.  In  these  pictures, 
Bertha  is  represented  in  her  white 
robes,  with  a  pale  face,  a  halo  of 
blonde  hair,  a  cluster  of  roses  on  her 
shoulder,  and  the  housewife's  keys 
depending  from  her  girdle. 

The  descendants  of  Bertha  became 
allied  with  the  house  of  Hohenzollern 
through  the  marriage  of  William  of 
Rosenberg  with  the  daughter  of  the 
Elector  Joachim  II  in  1561;  and  the 
White  Lady,  following  the  destinies 
of  her  house,  has  accordingly  been 
seen  in  Berlin,  Ansbach,  Baireuth, 
Cleve,  Altenberg,  and  other  places 
in  which  the  family  has  resided. 
Still,  the  claims  of  Bertha  of  Rosen- 
berg as  the  original  White  Lady  can 
hardly  be  substantiated,  since  the 
legends  concerning  the  latter  were 
current  in  Swabia  at  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Hohenzollern,  and  even 
before  the  days  of  the  unfortunate 
Kunigunde. 

n  Moreover,  the  traditional  charac- 
teristics of  Bertha  are  embodied  in 
a  legendary  being  whose  existence 
may  be  traced  back  to  a  much  more 
remote  period  than  the  age  in  which 
the  gracious  White  Lady  of  Rosen- 
berg lived  and  dispensed  her  boun- 
ties. The  character  appears  not 
only  in  the  Bohemian  but  in  Swab- 
ian  and  Franconian  legends. 

We  also  recall  another  Bertha,  a 
daughter  of  the  house  of  Hohenzol- 
lern, who  became  the  wife  of  King 
Rudolf  II  of  Burgundy  ;  and  who  is 
depicted  as  a  model  queen,  sitting 
upon  the  throne  with  the  spindle  in- 


stead of  the  scepter  in  her  hand  ; 
and  yet  a  third  Bertha,  the  beauti- 
ful, gentle,  and  industrious  daughter 
of  Count  Charibert  of  Laon,  after- 
wards wife  of  Pepin  le  Bref,  and  an- 
cestress of  the  Carlovingian  kings  of 
France. 

Of  this  third  Bertha,  commonly 
known  in  history  as  Bertha  au  grand 
pied,  or,  as  the  Germans  less  elegant- 
ly put  it,  Konigin  Gdnse fuss  (the 
Goosefoot  Queen),  many  romantic 
stories  are  told.  The  plain  fact 
seems  to  be,  however,  that  it  was 
Lady  Bertha's  misfortune  to  possess 
one  broad  flat  foot  suggesting  in 
shape  that  of  a  goose  ;  but  kindly 
tradition  tells  us  that  this  was  due 
to  a  most  praiseworthy  cause — the 
constant  treading  of  the  spinning 
wheel.  Her  virtues  and  memory 
have  been  preserved  by  a  portrait  in 
the  Toulouse  Cathedral,  in  which 
she  is  pictured  with  her  spindle  and 
flat  foot  as  conspicuous  marks  of 
honor. 

From  Bertha  of  the  Goosefoot,  it 
is  but  a  step  to  the  Bertha  of  Swab- 
ian  folk  lore,  who,  spindle. in  hand, 
and  robed  in  white,  rides  forth  at 
Christmas  tide  to  punish  idle  and 
lazy  children  and  to  reward  the  in- 
dustrious and  the  good.  And  woe 
to  the  careless  peasant  who  leaves 
his  plow  or  spade  to  rust  in  the  field! 
He  will  find  around  them  the  im- 
print of  Bertha's  flat  foot  where  she 
has  stamped  angrily  upon  the 
ground;  and  he  knows  that  he  will 
have  future  cause  to  dread  her 
wrath. 

The  fifth  of  January  is,  in  many 
localities  in  Swabia,  still  celebrated 
as  Bertha's  day;  and  the  swan,  the 
snow,  and  all  white  things  are  sacred 
and  cherished  for  her  sake.  Thus, 
as  one  legend  merges  into  another, 
we  cannot  but  discern  common 
attributes  in  "  Bertha  "  and  the 
"White  Ladv."  The  white  robes, 
the  spindle,  the  keys,  the  roses,  and 
the  supernatural  appearances,  by 
day  or  night,  for  good  or  evil,  seem 
to  indicate  the  identity  of  the  two 
characters. 

The  White  Lady  is  doubtless  older 
than  the  race  of  Rosenberg  or  that 
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of  Hohenzollern;  older  than  the 
Swabian  folk  tales,  the  legends  of 
the  H^ldenbuch  or  the  Nibelungen 
Lady.  Even  in  the  dim  and  faintly 
lighted  world  peopled  by  the  Teu- 
tonic demigods,  there  is  a  white 
robed  M  Bertha."  Like  the  Freyja 
of  Scandinavian  mythology,  she  is 
the  bride  of  Woden.  It  is  she  who 
brings  day  and  night,  spring  and 
winter,  life  and  death.  She  bears  a 
double  nature,  light  and  dark,  kind 
and  cruel,  happy  and  sorrowful;  and, 
in  her  coming,  she  may  promise  good 
or  forebode  evil. 

When  the  early  Christian  fathers 
brought  the  gospel  intoSwabia,  they 
found  the  altars  of  Woden  upon 
the  heights  of  Hohenzollern.  The 
strangely  carven  stones  were  over- 
thrown; the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Teutons  embraced  the  Christian 
faith.  A  strong  castle  arose  upon  the 
spot  once  sacred  to  the  gods  of  their 
ancestors,  and  the  Archangel  Michael 


became  its  patron  saint.  But  the 
superstitions  born  of  many  centuries 
could  not  be  so  easily  eradicated. 
The  pagan  Bertha  disappears;  but 
the  White  Lady  has  since  walked 
unhindered  upon  the  walls  of  Hohen- 
zollern. 

Neither  light  nor  darkness,  glory 
nor  shame,  belief  nor  disbelief,  has 
been  able  to  bind  or  loose  this  dread 
yet  fascinating  specter.  At  no  time 
has  one  been  able  to  say,  this  is  posi- 
tively her  last  appearance.  We  ask 
not  whither  she  goeth,  but  only 
whence  she  came.  May  it  not  have 
been  from  the  realm  of  Woden,  whose 
seal  and  imprint  still  remain  upon 
the  rocks  of  Hohenzollern  ?  May 
not  the  White  Lady  be  the  one  im- 
mortal ghost  who  has  stepped  from 
the  misty  morning  lands  of  the  Teu- 
tonic myths  and  legends  into  these 
modern  days  of  the  still  credulous 
and  mystery  loving  nineteenth  cent- 
ury ? 
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Her  monogram  in  blue  and  gold  is  stamped  upon  her  paper, 
Her  dainty  coat  of  arms  and  crest  date  back  to  Charles  the  Second. 

Because  her  feet  are  very  small,  because  her  fingers  taper. 
She  claims  from  even  earlier  times  her  pedigree  is  reckoned. 

Her  mind  is  full  of  blazoned  shields,  or,  argent,  gules,  and  sable  ; 

She  talks  from  early  morn  to  night  of  crescents,  palls,  and  fesses-- 
Vou'U  find  her  arms  engraved  on  all  the  spoons  upon  her  table. 

Upon  her  carriage,  and  upon  each  book  that  she  possesses. 

Lo!  flotant.  jessant,  rampant,  how  her  fancies  go  a  spinning. 

Caboched,  escaloped,  quartered,  lozenge,  pale,  and  pile,  and  tressure — 
And  every  day  more  knowledge  of  her  favorite  science  winning, 

Imagine  me.  O  reader,  when  she  feels  an  extra  pressure. 

Tis  but  because  I  love  her  so. — ah.  sweet  love's  necromancy ! 

That  I'm  of  all  her  special  lore  the  very  meek  receiver. 
I  wish  to  themes  less  classic  she  would  turn  her  wandering  fancy. 

For  I'm  afraid  she  11  die  of  most  acute  heraldic  fever! 

Nathan  M.  Lay. 
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By  Rhodes  Macknight. 


"PHE  lounging  room,  distressingly 
*  ruddy  with  its  cherry  paneling, 
even  though  the  lights  were  shaded, 
was  empty  when  Vickery  entered. 
Great  armchairs  yawned  invitingly 
at  every  window;  but  the  heat  was 
too  much  for  the  members,  and  only 
in  the  billiard  room  across  the  corri- 
dor was  there  sign  of  life. 

Yet  it  was  not  so  very  warm  in 
here  after  all,  he  considered,  pausing 
and  fanning  himself  with  his  straw 
hat.  And  over  there  by  the  avenue 
windows  there  must  certainly  be  a 
little  air.  He  crossed  the  floor  saun- 
teringlv. 

"  Hello,  Marsden!  I  declare  I  didn't 
see  you!" 

He  had  stumbled  upon  an  elderly 
man  seated  in  a  wicker  chair  at  the 
farthest  window. 

The  man  turned  slowly,  stopping 
the  palm  leaf  he  was  wielding  with 
lazy  motion. 

" Who  is  it  ?"  he  asked.  "Oh,  how 
<lo,  Vick!  Where've you  fallen  from  ? 
Come,  sit  down  and  have  some  of 
this.  It's  innocent — claret  and  vichy. 
Whew!    Isn't  it  hot!" 

Outside  Fifth  Avenue,  deserted 
save  by  an  occasional  lumbering 
•omnibus,  lay  in  its  midsummer  night 
aspect.  Across  the  street  the  houses 
were  gloomy  in  darkness,  the  door- 
ways boarded  up,  the  windows  cur- 
tained with  green  holland. 

u  As  it  happens,"  said  Vickery, 
dropping  into  the  seat  on  the  other 
side  of  the  small  table,  "you're  the 
very  man  I  wanted  to  see.  '  I  want  to 
ask  your  help  in  behalf  of  a  young 
fellow  who  " 

"Ah!"  The  elderly  man  put  down 
the  glass  that  had  been  at  his  lips; 
and  the  interruption  seemed  a  little 
peevish.  With  singular  inapposite- 
ness  he  went  on  in  a  drawling  voice: 


"I  was  just  thinking  when  you  came 
up,  Vick.  Something  I  don't  often 
do  this  kind  of  weather.  D'ye  see 
that  old  woman  at  the  corner,  grind- 
ing out  pathetic  discord  from  her 
little  machine  ?  And  there — d'ye  see 
that  one  armed  man  waiting  in  the 
shadow  for  somebody  to  strike  ? 
I've  seen  four  men  stop  and  chuck 
something  to  the  old  hag,  and  I've 
seen  the  one  armed  man  execute  his 
little  song  and  dance  successfully 
twice — all  within  the  last  ten  min- 
utes. I've  reason  to  believe,  mean- 
while, that  both  those  precious  beg- 
gars are  frauds  of  the  first  water. 
I'll  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all 
eleemosynaries  are." 

Vickery  bridled  a  trifle.  "  You 
misunderstand  me,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
think  I'm  asking  you  for  pecuniary 
assistance.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I 
was  " 

"Wait  a  moment:  I  want  to  ex- 
plain. That  decrepit  old  woman 
grinding  the  organ  there — do  you 
know  what  she  is  ?  She's  not  old  at 
all;  she's  a  blooming  and  unscrupu- 
lous child  of  Italy  playing  upon  com- 
passion— as  they  can  do  so  much 
better  than  on  anything  else.  Those 
wrinkles  are  burnt  cork,  and  there's 
more  of  it  under  her  eyes.  She  isn't 
sitting  on  the  hard  curbstone — she 
has  a  very  comfortable  cushion  under 
her.  She  has  an  able  bodied  husband 
who  doesn't  work  except  at  chestnut 
time,  and  who  is  at  this  minute 
in  a  stale  beer  dive  down  in  Mul- 
berry Bend  playing  pinochle  with 
the  nickels  she  scooped  in  yesterday. 
That  squeaking  old  rattletrap  out  of 
which  she  coaxes  job  lots  of  ■  Norma 1 
is  a  thing  regularly  manufactured  to 
distress,  and  known  to  the  trade  as  a 
'  wheezer.'  And  the  one  armed 
man.    Where's  his  other  arm  ?  But- 
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toned  up  inside  his  jacket.  Now 
those  two  beggars  are  typical.  I — 
pardon  the  toot— I,  man  of  the  world 
as  I  suppose  you'd  call  me,  flatter 
myself  that  I've  got  as  much  sym- 
pathy as  the  next  one.  But  I  find  it 
doesn't  pay.  And  you,  my  dear  fel- 
low— you're  a  good  deal  younger 
than  I,  and  if  you're  being  taken  in 
I  advise  you  to  drop  it.  By  the  way, 
may  I  ask  what's  brought  you  to 
town  ?  I  thought  you  were  settled 
for  the  summer  at — what's  the  place? 
— Greenwich  ?" 

"  I  was  and  am,"  replied  Vickery 
shortly;  "and  I'm  down  particularly 
on  the  case  you're  good  enough  to 
judge  unheard.  And  I've  a  reason 
for  asking  your  assistance — your  in- 
fluence. Would  you — er — is  it  too 
hot  for  you  to  listen  to  a  little  story? 
I'm  going  round  presently  to  see  this 
young  man,  and  " 

"  You  want  candor,  Vick  ?  Of 
course.  Well,  to  be  absolutely  truth- 
ful, stories,  and  especially  little  ones, 
send  me  to  sleep.  You  won't  mind  ? 
Yes,  I'd  like  to  hear  it." 

Vickery  looked  annoyed  as  he 
leaned  back.  "Oh,  it  doesn't  amount 
to  anything,"  he  said  carelessly.  "  It 
wouldn't  interest  you." 

Marsden  leaned  forward;  and  there 
was  light  enough  to  show  that  his 
face  was  grown  suddenly  sober. 
"Vickery,"  he  said,  "you  misunder- 
stand me.  There's  nobody  in  the 
world  more  serious  than  I  am  at  all 
times.  If  it's  beneath  the  surface 
I'm  only  glad  that  I  hide  it  so  well. 
I'm  not  a  very  old  man,  Vickery:  to 
be  explicit,  I'm  fifty  seven;  but  I've 
had — oh — troubles  that  make  me  feel 
seventy.  Some  time,  if  you  care  to 
hear  it,  I'll  you  my  story — though 
Heaven  knows  it's  one  I've  no  reason 
to  wish  to  tell.  No,  my  friend,  you 
don't  know  me — nobody  does;  and 
if  I'm  commonly  jovial  and  careless 
it's  because  I  ought  to  be  otherwise 
and  have  a  terror  of  being  a  wet 
blanket."  Brightening  all  at  once, 
he  added,  "Come,  the  story." 

Vickery  lighted  his  cigar  procras- 
tinatingly.  "  If  you  really  care  to 
hear  it,"  he  began  slowly,  "  I'll  make 
it  short.    As  I  say,  it  amounts  to 


little  enough,  after  all.  It's  only  be- 
cause I'm  so  much  interested  in  the 
young  man,  and  because  I  knew  you 
could  do  so  much  if  you  would,  that 
I  mentioned  it  at  all.  This  young 
fellow  is  ill,  and  poor,  and  out  of 
work — that  sort  of  thing;  and  that's 
the  reason  I'm  down  here.  Miller 
his  name  is — or,  rather,  that's  what 
he  calls  himself;  there's  reason  for 
believing  it  assumed,  as  you'll  see 
presently.  Anyhow,  he's  the  son  of 
a  rich  father,  a  college  man,  and  has 
been  well  brought  up.  I  mention 
this  because  not  all  rich  men's  sons 
have,  you  know;  and  I  want  to  dwell 
on  the  fact  that  his  family's  one  of 
refinement,  evidently.  Well,  while 
he  was  at  college  he  was  taken  with 
typhoid  and  brought  home.  For 
several  weeks  he  lay  next  door  to 
death,  then,  at  the  crisis,  took  a  sud- 
den turn  for  the  better  and  got  well. 
So  far  so  good. 

"  During  his  illness  a  trained  nurse 
had  been  engaged  for  him.  He  be- 
lieves that  her  extraordinary  care 
pulled  him  through.  What  he  be- 
lieves is  of  course  only  of  moment  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events. 
They're  all  good,  let  us  hope;  but 
they're  not  all  so  comely  and  refined 
as  she  was,  and  we  know  how  likely 
a  sick  man  is  to  magnify  the  virtues 
of  anybody  who's  kind  to  him.  The 
upshot  of  it  was  that  no  sooner  did 
he  get  out  of  bed  than  he  married 
her — secretly.  You've  heard  of  that 
sort  of  thing  before — eh  ? 

"  Well,  of  course  it's  quite  in  order 
to  put  more  than  half  the  blame,  if 
blame  there  is,  on  the  woman.  It's 
quite  possible  to  bring  in  her  undue 
influence,  her  insinuation  into  his 
affections,  and  so  on;  I  believe  it's 
generally  done.  But  in  this  particular 
case  I  happen  to  know  it  was  other- 
wise. That  part  of  it  is  immaterial, 
any  way;  the  point  is,  they  got  mar- 
ried. And  when  the  family  learned 
of  it  there  was  a  very  pretty  state  of 
affairs.  No  sensible  man  would 
blame  them  for  feeling  cut  up  about 
it,  when  he  was  an  only  son  and  there 
were  daughters.  But  young  Miller- 
he  was  barely  twenty,  I  believe — 
young  Miller,  boyishly,  did  not  take 
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kindly  to  the  things  that  were  said, 
and  he  and  his  father  quarreled.  If 
I  conjecture  rightly,  the  old  man 
ordered  him  out  of  the  house.  Any- 
how, there  was  considerable  of  a 
shindy. 

"  The  young  woman  he  married, 
mind  you,  was  about  as  well  born 
and  well  educated  as  his  own  sisters; 
I  can  venture  that  because  I  know 
her.  She  was  very  young,  too,  but 
she  was  sensible.  When  she  realized 
what  the  marriage  had  cost  him  she 
was  also  self  sacrificing  enough  to 
want  him  to  leave  her  and  return  to 
his  family.  And  that's  one  thing  I 
like  about  the  boy.  I'm  not  sure  the 
words  were  used/of  course,  but  I  can 
very  well  imagine  him  to  have  said, 
4 1  live  or  die  with  my  wife.'  H'm — 
on  second  thought,  he  wouldn't  have 
been  so  mawkish  and  theatrical;  but 
in  any  event  that's  what  he  meant. 

"  VVell,  the  young  pair,  with  per- 
haps money  enough  in  hand  to  keep 
them  a  month,  got  a  little  furnished 
room  in  some  recondite  region  of  the 
East  Side  and  went  to  housekeeping. 
The  wife  could  have  earned  pretty 
fair  wages,  probably,  and  the  young 
man  little  or  nothing.  One  was 
practical,  the  other  had  a  rudiment- 
ary education  in  the  classics,  which 
was  for  the  moment  a  burden  to  him. 
But  of  course  he  could  not  let  his 
wife  work.  The  consequence  was 
that  in  a  very  short  time  they  were 
about  starving. 

M  You  see,  so  far,  everything  was 
going  along  quite  like  a  book.  Star- 
vation came  nearer.  What  with  low 
diet,  or  no  diet,  and  fruitless  wan- 
dering of  the  streets  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, young  Miller  was  soon  in 
bed  again.  I  understand  typhoid  is 
a  hard  thing  to  get  over.  Well, 
affairs  were  now  at  the  grand  crisis. 
Here  was  a  sick  husband  in  the 
house,  no  money,  no  friends,  nothing. 
What  was  to  be  done?  If  it  were 
still  going  on  like  the  book,  there 
would  have  been  a  providential  visi- 
tation of  the  family,  eager  for  recon- 
ciliation, a  few  tears  and  other  prop- 
erties, and  the  curtain  would  have 
fallen  happily.  Or  perhaps  the  girl 
wife  would  have  gone  to  the  obdur- 


ate parents — obdurate's  the  word, 
isn't  it? — on  her  knees,  and  accom- 
plished a  like  result  by  the  force  of 
her  beauty.  But  nothing  of  the  kind 
happened.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Well,  sir,  that  girl  knew.  She  had 
to  nurse  her  husband,  you  see,  and 
she  had  to  make  some  money,  you 
also  see.  The  doing  of  one  or  of  the 
other  would  have  been  nothing  to 
her;  but  she  had  to  do  both.  With- 
out pausing  a  moment  to  ponder,  she 
had  her  husband  taken  to  a  hospital, 
then  got  a  place  as  nurse  in  the  same 
ward. 

"  It  was  for  several  weeks.  Then, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  be  out 
again,  young  Miller  began  to  fret 
about  his  wife's  working— she  had 
retained  her  place,  you  understand. 
I'm  quite  sure  their  only  quarrels,  if 
they  ever  had  any,  were  over  that. 
But  what  else  was  there  to  do  ?  The 
girl  was  sensible,  of  course;  and  the 
boy  was  sensible,  too,  only  it  cut  him 
deep  to  let  things  go  on  that  way. 
And  at  last  he  got  a  place.  \Vrhat  do 
you  suppose  ?  A  messenger  boy's. 
In  a  uniform  cap.  He  carried  tele- 
graphic messages  at  two  tents  a 
message;  and  I'm  credibly  informed 
that,  working  twelve  hours  a  day,  he 
could  average  as  much  as  four  fifty 
a  week  at  it. 

"  That  couldn't  last,  naturally.  I 
used  to  see  him  coming  into  our  of- 
fice, and  he  was  such  a  bright  look- 
ing fellow  that  I  asked  him  some 
questions.  He  was  very  brief  in  his 
answers,  and  told  me  little  of  him- 
self. References?  I  inquired.  None, 
he  said — a  little  proudly,  I  thought. 
It  was  against  our  rules  to  take  any- 
body into  the  office  without  refe- 
rences, or  I'd  have  made  a  place  for 
him.  But  I  managed  to  get  him  a 
situation  with  a  friend  of  mine  who 
wasn't  so  particular.  Earning  seven 
or  eight  dollars  a  week  now,  he  in- 
sisted that  his  wife  should  give  up 
her  work.  But  she  stuck  to  it  that 
she  wouldn't;  they  could  begin  to 
put  something  by  in  bank,  she  said. 
And  for  six  months  or  so  she  didn't. 
Then  she  had  to.  A  baby  was  ex- 
pected." 

Vickery  paused  to  strike  a  match 
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to  relight  his  cigar.  By  the  flicker- 
ing blaze  he  saw  that  his  friend  lay 
back  in  his  chair,  with  closed  eyes. 
He  asked  contritely: 
"  Do  I  bore  you,  Marsden  ?" 
"  Not  at  all,  Vick.  Quite— ah— 
<juite  interested." 

M  Well,  as  I  was  saying — the  baby. 
That  of  course  settled  the  question. 
The  girl  had  to  give  up  her  place. 
They  had  saved  a  little  money — a 
good  deal  to  them — and  everything 
was  going  along  smoothly.  They 
were  happy  and  contented,  for,  don't 
you  see,  they  were  so  much  in  love 
they  hadn't  time  to  think  of  their 
poverty.  But  one  day  little  Mrs. 
Miller — pretty  little  thing,  too!  blue 
eyes,  yellow  hair,  peachy  cheeks- 
well,  little  Mrs.  Miller  came  in  to  see 
me.  She  knew  I'd  done  something 
for  her  husband,  you  know.  Well, 
sir,  she  came  in;  and  I  can  remember 
it  just  as  if  it  was  yesterday — she 
came  in,  and  her  big  blue  eyes  were 
wondering,  and  her  face  was  whiter 
than  your  handkerchief. 

"  '  Pardon  me,'  said  the  little  wom- 
an, '  but  I  was  just  passing  by,  and  I 
thought  I'd  call  to  see  if  you  could 
tell  me  where  I  can  find  my  husband 
— at — at  this  time  of  day.'  (She 
stammered  like  that.)  '  I  know  so 
little  about  down  town,'  she  said. 
Do  vou  see,  she  was  'just  passing 
by  '—eh  ? 

"  I  looked  at  her  a  moment,  sur- 
prised, I  dare  say,  and  asked  if  he 
wasn't  at  the  place  where  he  worked. 
She  looked  past  me,  and  said  she'd 
just  been  there  and  he  wasn't  in. 
Do  you  see,  '  wasn't  in  ' — eh  ? 

'"Sit  down  a  minute,  Mrs.  Miller,' 
I  said;  'I  want  to  talk  to  you.'  I 
began  to  suspect  something  '  wrong, 
you  see.  She  sat  down,  and  looked 
at  me  steadily  with  those  big  eyes. 

"  '  Mrs.  Miller,'  I  said— I  felt'there 
was  no  use  beating  about  the  bush — 
'Mrs.  Miller,'  I  said,  'you  haven't 
seen  your  husband  this  morning?' 

"She  merely  looked  frightened, 
■and  gave  a  little  gasp. 

"'He  didn't  come  home  last 
night  ?'  I  went  on  probing,  gently  as 
I  could. 

"  Without  answering  directly,  she 


cried,  '  Oh,  do  you  think  anything 
could  have  happened  to  him  ?' 

"The  whole  thing  was  clear  as 
daylight.  I  knew  in  one  instant  ex- 
actly what  had  happened — young 
Miller  had  fought  it  out  as  long  as 
he  could,  had  been  approached  by 
his  relatives,  and  had  deserted  his 
wife  and  unborn  child.  The  conclu- 
sion wasn't  logic,  however,  but  im- 
pulse; he  was  a  young  fellow  of 
strong  enough  character,  but  I  was 
aware,  from  what  they  had  both  let 
drop,  that  he  had  been  an  affectionate 
son  and  brother,  and  I  threw  into 
the  balance  the  many  influences 
which  might  naturally  be  counted  as 
being  brought  to  work  upon  him. 

"As  I  say,  that  conclusion  struck* 
me  instantly.  And  the  heart  rending 
part  of  it  was  this:  the  little  deserted 
wife  divined  exactly  what  was  pas- 
sing through  my  head. 

"'Oh,  not  that t  she  cried.  You 
are  mistaken!'  Then,  abashed  and 
conscience  stricken  at  having  bared 
her  mind,  she  corrected  herself,  «I 
mean  something  must  have  happened 
to  my  husband — some  accident — ' 

"It  was  pitiful,  sir,  to  see  that 
little  women  beating  about  for  a 
plausible  excuse.  I  saw  I'd  cut  her, 
and  tried  to  make  it  better  by  say- 
ing: 1  I  sincerely  hope  nothing  has 
happened  to  your  husband,  Mrs. 
Miller.  Upon  the  whole  I  think  it's 
very  unlikely — that  is,  anything  seri- 
ous. Have  you  made  inquiries  of 
the  authorities? — but  wait,'  I  inter- 
rupted myself  when  I  saw  her  lips 
begin  to  quiver — 'of  course  it's  too 
soon  to  think  of  that;  he's  doubtless 
merely  been  delayed  somewhere.' 
And  then  I  went  on  to  give  her  what 
comfort  I  could,  which  was  of  course 
none  at  all. 

"  I  went  myself,  just  as  soon  as  she 
was  gone,  to  police  headquarters,  iind 
had  word  sent  to  the  hospitals  and 
to  the  station  houses;  but  at  none 
of  them  had  he  been  heard  of.  In  a 
day  or  two  I  put  advertisements  in 
the  papers,  calling  upon  him  by  his 
initials,  and  also  left  his  description 
with  detectives;  the  result  was  the 
same.  At  the  end  of  the  week  I 
congratulated    myself  lugubriously 
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on  my  intuition;  he  had  certainly 
been  bribed  to  go  home.  With  even 
as  little  as  I  then  knew  of  him,  I  had 
been  trying  to  persuade  myself  that 
the  going  was  merely  the  opening 
wedge  of  a  general  reconciliation; 
but  that  seemed  now  a  false  hope. 
As  I've  said,  I  doubt  that  Miller  is 
his  right  name.  Had  I  known  it,  it 
would  have  been  easy,  or  at  least 
easier,  to  trace  him.  His  wife  knew, 
of  course,  because  they  were  married 
in  his  right  name,  and  merely  as- 
sumed the  other  to  avoid  any  pursuit 
by  his  family;  but  I  believe  she'd 
have  stood  the  rack  sooner  than  ap- 
peal to  him,  or  to  his  people,  deserted 
as  she  was. 

"  Well,  at  the  end  of  ten  days  Mrs. 
Miller  came  in  again.  I  had  seen 
her,  you  understand,  at  intervals 
since  her  husband's  disappearance, 
and  always  had  she  appeared  hope- 
ful, even  confident.  I  say  appeared; 
what  she  really  thought  of  course  I 
don't  know,  but  I  honestly  believe  she 
never  for  an  instant  doubted  him.  I 
believe  that  truly,  incomprehensible 
as  it  may  seem  in  the  light  of  the 
probabilities  of  the  case. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Miller  came  in,  as  I 
say,  her  face  all  rosy  and  the  big 
blue  eyes  brilliant. 

"*My  husband!'  she  panted  before 
I  could  get  out  a  word. 
"  4  Yes,  Mrs.  Miller,'  I  said. 

He  is  not  hurt!' 
"  Of  course  I  hadn't  had  the  slight- 
est fear  that  he  was.  But  that  seemed 
to  be  her  only  idea — to  let  me  know 
he  .was  safe.  There  seemed  some- 
thing ridiculous  about  it  at  the  time; 
but  I  can  see  now  what  she  meant. 
She  had  remembered  my  evident 
suspicions,  don't  you  see,  and  she 
feared  that  I  thought  she  also  had 
been  suspicious — it  was  all  plain 
enough  afterward. 

"'I  thought  I'd  come  to  tell  you,' 
she  went  on,  blushing  and  diffident; 
'you've  been  so  kind.' 

"  Marsden,  will  you  believe  that's 
all  she  was  going  to  say?  It's  a  fact. 
And  I  had  the  very  hardest  kind  of 
work  getting  the  bare  facts  of  the 
rest  of  the  story. 

"You  may  not  know  that  accord- 


ing to  our  very  admirable  criminal 
code  a  man  who  accidentally  wit- 
nesses a  crime  is  often  in  a  measure 
placed  in  the  same  category  as  the 
criminal  himself.  You  didn't  know 
that  ?  Well,  it  appears  that  young 
Miller,  going  home  from  work  on  the 
day  of  his  disappearance,  stepped 
into  a  little  butcher  shop  off  the 
Bowery  to  buy  a  pound  or  so  of 
meat  for  dinner.  While  he  was  wait- 
ing a  quarrel  began  between  two  of 
the  butchers,  and  before  you  could 
say  Jack  Robinson  one  of  them  had 
his  head  cracked  with  a  cleaver.  The 
immediate  consequence  was  that  all 
the  persons  in  that  shop  were  in- 
stantly scooped  in  by  the  police. 

"That  night  young  Miller  passed 
in  a  cell.  What  his  feelings  were 
any  man  of  family  may  know  for 
himself.  We  can  imagine  him  to  be 
frantic  between  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.  There  was  nothing  dis- 
graceful in  his  arrest,  certainly,  but 
it  was  a  question  which  would  have 
the  less  horrible  effect  on  his  wife  in 
her  condition — hearing  from  him 
from  a  police  station,  or  not  hearing 
from  him  at  all.  If  he  decided 
wrongly,  there  are  excuses  for  him. 
In  any  event  he  certainly  expected 
release  next  day.  But  in  the  morn- 
ing he  was  taken  to  that  institution 
for  the  conservation  of  public  mor- 
ality known  as  the  House  of  Deten- 
tion*. How  long  was  he  to  stay  ? 
That  was  a  question  which  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  officially  through  the 
proper  channels,  told  him  was  none 
of  his  business.  At  the  end  of  ten 
days  he  got  a  note  taken  to  a 
brother  clerk.  That  young  man 
took  the  word  gently  as  he  could  to 
the  wife.    The  wife  came  to  me. 

"  Seven  weeks  he  was  in  the  House 
of  Detention.  He  might  have  been 
there  for  seven  months,  but  we 
found  a  loophole.  When  he  got  out 
he  was  ill  again,  and  they  were 
almost  penniless.  He  had  lost  his 
situation.  But  he  had  grit.  Sick  as 
he  was  he  got  a  place  somewhere. 
That  was  two  months  ago.  On 
Monday  I  got  a  letter  from  him  in 
which  he  said  he  was  going  to  enter 
a   competitive    examination   for  a 
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■situation  as  electrician.  He  has  been 
studying  and  experimenting,  it  ap- 
pears, during  his  leisure  hours  for 
a  long  time  back.  I  don't  suppose 
he'll  get  the  place,  however.  He's 
clever  enough,  but  it's  a  place  with 
considerable  of  a  salary  attached  to 
it,  and  you  know  how  those  things 
go.  If  he  only  had  a  little  influence 
to  boost  him — eh  ?  The  examination 
is  over,  I  believe,  but  the  thing  hasn't 
been  decided  yet.  And  that's  what 
I  came  into  town  for — to  see  if  I 
couldn't  help  him.  Marsden,  I  be- 
lieve you're  a  director  in  the  company 
that  wants  the  electrician.  I  want 
the  use  of  your  name."  Vickery 
pulled  out  his  watch,  and  added: 
*4  It's  getting  late.  I'm  going  around 
to  see  them,  and  haven't  time  to  talk 
now.  But  tomorrow,  if  you  don't 
mind  •• 

Marsden  leaned  forward  to  look 
out  of  the  window. 

"  H'm;  beautiful  night,  isn't  it  ?"  he 
remarked.  M  Seems  cooler  out,  too. 
Say — er — suppose  I  walk  over  with 
you  ?  Becomingly  to  a  business  man, 
I'm  cautious.  I  don't  believe  there's 
ever  an  excuse  for  buying  a  pig  in  a 
poke,  and  if  I'm  to  do  anything  for 
these  people  you've  been  talking 
about  " 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered 
Vickery.  "  I'd  like  you  to  see  them, 
and  talk  with  them.  We'll  have  a 
hansom.  Cooler  and  quicker.  Be- 
sides, you  look  rather  knocked  out. 
My  story — eh  ?  No,  but  seriously, 
you  ought  to  get  out  of  town;  this 
weather's  enough  to  kill  a  man." 

They  passed  into  the  corridor  and 
out  to  a  hansom  at  the  curb.  They 
were  driven  eastward.  The  rising 
moon,  lush  yellow  and  great  in  size, 
was  at  the  end  of  the  perspective 
formed  by  the  double  line  of  houses. 
A  slight  but  malodorous  breeze  came 
from  the  river.  They  crossed  one 
avenue,  then  another,  then  another — 
each  a  grade  more  shabby  and  ill 
lighted.    In  a  little  while,  not  far 


from  the  water  front,  they  drew  up 
before  a  tall  tenement. 

Vickery  led  the  way  from  the  cab 
into  a  dark  and  narrow  hallway.  At 
the  end  was  a  steep  flight  of  stairs; 
and  these  they  climbed,  puffing. 
The  younger  man  presently  stopped 
before  a  door  and  knocked. 

14  I  think  this  is  the  place,"  he 
said. 

It  was  a  minute  before  the  door 
opened;  and  then  a  woman  with  a 
babe  at  her  breast  stood  before  him. 
Her  cheeks  grew  rosy,  her  eyes 
kindled. 

"Oh,    Mr.   Vickery!"  she  cried, 
"  Henry's  got  the  place!    He  " 

She  broke  off  abruptly  and  red- 
dened even  more  when  she  saw  the 
other  man  behind. 

Marsden  brushed  past  his  friend  . 
and  the  young  woman.  In  a  corner 
he  had  seen  a  lounge,  and  upon  it, 
hollow  cheeked  and  feverish  eyed,  a 
youth.  He  crossed  the  room  rapidly 
and  sank  to  his  knees  beside  it.  There 
were  some  incoherent  cries. 

The  young  woman  looked  upon  the 
scene  for  an  instant,  then  turned  her 
blue  eyes  wonderingly  upon  Vickery. 
The  infant  in  her  arms,  with  eyes 
just  as  blue  and  infinitely  more  won- 
dering, looked  at  him  also. 

For  a  moment  there  was  neither 
sound  nor  movement  in  the  room. 
Then  the  child,  frightened  doubtless 
at  the  foolish  blankness  resident  in 
Vickery's  face,  began  to  bawl. 

In  another  moment  Marsden  had 
arisen  and  come  back  to  the  door. 
He  put  out  his  hand  to  the  woman. 
Then  he  turned  to  confront  his  as- 
tonished companion,  who  had  be- 
come rooted  to  the  spot.  He  mopped 
his  forehead  savagely  with  his  hand- 
kerchief; then,  with  two  wet  lines 
down  his  plump  cheeks,  he  tried  to 
speak.  An  instant  his  lips  moved 
mutely;  but  at  last  he  blubbered: 

"Oh,  hang  it,  man!  Can't  you — 
can't  you  see  you  were  giving  me 
my  story  ?" 
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THE  FATHER  OF  MODERN  SCULPTURE. 


By  C.  Stuart  Johnson. 


SCULPTURE  is  the  one  art  whose 
history  seems  to  conflict  with 
the  accepted  theories  of  human  pro- 
gress. The  confident  modern,  who 
is  wont  to  dilate  upon  his  immense 
intellectual  and  material  superiority 
to  his  forefathers,  may  do  well  to  re- 


Trajan  and  Hadrian,  in  the  mediaevaT 
masterpieces  of  Michel  Angelo,  or  in 
the  latter  day  renaissance  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

The  art  was  at  one  of  its  lowest 
ebbs  at  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.   It  had  become  merely  a  de- 


VENCS  VICTORIOUS. 


member  that  twenty  three  centuries 
ago  the  ancient  Greeks  were  fashion- 
ing images  of  their  gods  and  heroes 
which  have  been  the  models  of  all 
succeeding  generations.  The  days 
of  Phidias.  Myron,  and  Polycletus 
were  to  sculpture  a  golden  age  that 
has  never  been  repeated,  even  in  the 
later  technical  perfection  of  Praxi- 
teles, in  the  revival  of   art  under 


corative  servant  of  architecture, 
formal,  conventional,  and  mechanic- 
al. No  great  masters  were  practi- 
cing or  teaching  it.  Even  in  Italy, 
the  home  and  birthplace  of  modern 
art,  no  city,  with  the  exception  of 
Koine,  had  a  school  of  sculpture 
worthy  of  the  name.  And  even  at 
Rome  a  young  student  who  came 
there  in   17S0,  after  exhausting  the 
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possibilities  of  training  afforded  by 
his  native  province,  found  that  he 
had  nothing  to  learn  from  the  pro- 
fessors of  his  art. 

From  the  campanile  of  St.  Mark's 
in  Venice  there  may  be  seen,  fringing 
the  northern  sky.  the  snowy  summits 
of  the  Venetian  Alps.  At  their  foot, 
in  the  region  of  the  Asolani  hills  of 
which  Robert  Browning  sang,  there 
was  born  in  1757,  at  the  village  of 
Possagno,  Antonio  Can  ova,  whom 
his  countrymen  were  to  hail  as  "the 
father  of  modern  sculpture."  His 
father,  Pietro  Canova,  and  his  grand- 
father, Pasino  Canova,  were  practi- 
tioners— more  or  less  humble  and 
obscure — of  the  same  art.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  mediaeval  custom,  the 
craft  of  the  chisel  was  a  family  in- 
heritance, and  Antonio  was  destined 


CUPID  AND  PSYCHE. 


from  the  cradle  to  follow  the  foot- 
steps of  his  progenitors.  He  was 
only  three  years  old  when  his  father 
died.  Pasino  Canova,  the  grand- 
father, gave  the  boy  the  rudiments 
of  his  education;  and  there  devel- 
oped in  him  a  precocious  skill  in 
modeling  that  speedily  brought  him 
enlarged  opportunities. 

In  those  days  the  noble  families  of 
Venice,  now  with  scarcely  an  excep- 
tion impoverished  or  forgotten,  had 
among  their  northern  hills  the  re- 
treats to  which  thev  fled  from  the 
summer  heats   of   the  city  of  the 
lagoons.    One  of  the  foremost  Vene- 
tians of  his  time,  Giovanni  Falier, 
had  a  villa  near  Possagno, and  while 
sojourning  there  he  noticed  young 
Canova's  talent,  and  was  to  much 
struck  by  it  that  he  sent  the  boy  to 
Venice  to  study  sculpture  there  un- 
der Torreito,  the  city's  best  master 
of  the  art. 

When  Torretto  died,  a  year  or  two 
later,  Falier  continued  his  protege's 
tutelage  with  another  Venetian 
teacher,  Giovanni  Ferrari.  Hut  very 
early  in  his  studies,  while  yet  in  his 
teens,  Canova  became  weary  of  the 
utter  formality  and  conventionality 
of  the  style  of  his  masters.  He  began 
to  think  and  experiment  for  himself, 
to  work  on  original  lines.  He  learned 
more  from  independent  studies  of 
nature,  and  from  such  classical 
specimens  as  he  found  in  the 
museums  of  Venice,  than  from  his 
teachers.  To  a  great  extent  he  was 
self  taught. 

The  chief  monument  of  Canova's 
earliest  period  was  a  group  of 
"Daedalus  and  Icaius."  Mainly  on 
the  strength  of  this  the  Venetians 
hailed  him  as  the  coming  sculptor, 
and  sent  him,  with  a  government 
pension  of  three  hundred  ducats  a 
year,  to  study  his  art  in  Rome. 
There  he  was  welcomed  by  the  am- 
bassador of  the  Venetian  republic, 
and  found  quarters  in  his  residence. 

Canova's  introduction  to  the  ar- 
tistic world  of  the  papal  city  was  a 
somewhat  theatrical  one.  lie  re- 
mained in  seclusion  at  the  ambassa- 
dor's house  until  he  had  completed 
a   "Theseus."    Then    the  minister 
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gave  a  reception  to  the  sculptors  and 
artists  of  Rome,  at  which  he  showed 
them  a  cast  of  Canova's  work.  They 
unanimously  decided  that  it  was  a 
relic  of  the  best  period  of  ancient 
Greek  art.  Thereupon  their  host 
presented  to  them  its  author  and  his 
newly  completed  statue. 

To  Canova  the  atmosphere  of 
Rome  was  a  congenial  one.  He 
found  there  matchless  collections  of 
classical  sculpture,  and  such  an  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  society  as  cen- 
tered, at  that  day,  in  no  other  Euro- 
pean capital.  From  all  over  the 
world  artists  went  to  the  Eternal 
City  to  study,  to  work,  and  to  absorb 
the  influence  of  the  best  models. 
One  of  Canova's  nearest  friends  was 


Gavin  Hamilton,  the  Scotch  his- 
torical painter  and  critic. 

By  1783  Canova  was  permanently 
established  at  Rome,  and  there  most 
of  his  later  life  was  spent.  It  was  a 
life  of  absolute  devotion  to  his  art 
and  wonderful  fertility  in  the  pro- 
duction of  work.  All  day  long,  and 
day  after  day,  he  would  bend  over 
the  block  that  he  was  gradually 
shaping  into  some  beautiful  form, 
regardless  of  fatigue;  suspended, 
perhaps,  in  some  strained  and  trying 
attitude  in  order  to  reach  an  intract- 
able portion  of  a  figure.  So  unceas- 
ing was  his  toil  that  his  health  suf- 
fered severely;  and  had  the  list  of  his 
works  been  shorter  his  life  might 
have  been  longer. 
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last  layer  of  stone,  the  chiseling 
of  the  characteristic  details, 
and  the  exquisite  finish  and 
polish  that  he  always  gave  to 
his  surfaces. 

What  he  regarded  as  his 
"amusements"  were  painting 
and  the  modeling  of  bas  reliefs. 
His  canvases  were  good  enough 
to  have  a  claim  to  notice  apart 
from  their  interest  as  the  work 
of  the  greatest  sculptor  of  his 
time.  His  bas  reliefs,  which 
he  seldom  carried  beyond  the 
stage  of  clay  models,  are  said 
to  have  been  executed  with 
marvelous  facility  and  rapidity. 

So  intense  was  Ca nova's  love 
of  art  that  the  fire  of  his  en- 
thusiasm literally  threatened  to 
consume  him.  Delicate  of  body 
and  sensitive  of  temperament, 
his  soul  seemed  almost  too 
great  for  its  covering  of  flesh. 
His  friends  were  obliged  to 
avoid  the  suggestion  of  art 
topics,  as  he  entered  into  such 
discussions  with  an  excited 
earnestness  that  was  positively 
dangerous  to  his  health.  He 
never  married,  but  there  are 
hints  of  a  romance — or  indeed 
of  more  romances  than  one — in 
his  early  life. 

In  the  days  of  his  fame 
Canova  was  welcomed  as  a 
guest  at  the  most  splendid 
courts  of  Europe.  His  first 
extended  journey  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  Italy  was  in  1799, 
the  thrkk  c.KACKs.  when  he  traveled  through  Ger- 

many with  a  member  of  the 
He  was  somewhat  of  a  recluse  by  noble  Venetian  family  of  Rezzonico, 
instinct.  He  was  especially  jealous  whose  name  is  still  preserved  at 
of  accepting  any  assistance  in  his  art.  Venice  by  their  stately  dwelling  on 
Many  great  sculptors  have  made  it  a  the  Grand  Canal.  On  this  occasion 
practice  to  intrust  the  more  median-  Canova  visited  the  Austrian  and 
ical  part  of  their  work  to  others.  Prussian  capitals.  Three  years  later 
Canova  preferred  to  trust  entirely  to  he  journeyed  to  Paris  in  order  to 
his  own  hands.  It  was  only  in  his  make  studies  for  a  statue  of  Napo- 
lasl  years,  when  his  physical  powers  leon,  then  rirst  Consul  of  the  mili- 
were  declining,  and  his  ambitious  tant  French  republic.  Itwasacuii- 
artistic  projects  may  be  said  to  have  ous  instance  of  the  irony  of  fortune 
been  running  a  race  with  time,  that  that  this  marble  effigy  of  the  great 
he  consented  to  have  his  marbles  conqueror,  made  at  the  height  of  his 
rough  hewn  by  assistants,  leaving  for  glory,  was  destined,  a  dozen  years 
himself   the   cutting   away   of  the     afterward,  to  pass  into  the  hands  of 
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his  victorious  foe,  being  awarded  to 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  as  a  trophy 
of  victory.  In  Paris  Canova  was 
elected  an  associate  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  and  received  many  other 
marks  of  honor. 

Twice  again  during  his  life  was 
the  great  Italian  sculptor  a  visitor  in 
the  French  capital.  The  errands 
that  called  him  thither  were  curi- 
ously illustrative  of  the  tremendous 
historical  drama  of  which  the  Cor- 
sican  captain  made  Paris  the  center 
and  focus.  In  1810  the  lord  of  con- 
tinental Europe  summoned  Canova  to 
perpetuate  in  marble  the  features  of 
the  Austrian  princess  to  whom  it  had 
been  his  imperial  pleasure  to  cast  his 
handkerchief.  In  1815  the  spoils 
that  Napoleon  had  rifled  from  the 


conquered  provinces  of  Italy,  to  deck 
his  capital,  were  being  restored  to 
their  rightful  owners;  and  Canova 
was  commissioned  by  Pope  Pius  VII 
to  superintend  the  work  of  restitu- 
tion. 

It  was  the  same  pontiff  who  gave 
Canova  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Ischia,  and  appointed  him  president 
of  the  Academy  of  St.  Luke. 

Canova's  last  journey,  undertaken 
a  couple  of  years  before  his  death, 
was  to  England.  Nothing  there  so 
much  interested  him  as  the  famous 
collection  of  Greek  sculpture  that 
the  Eafl  of  Elgin  had  not  long  be- 
fore— in  spite  of  Byron's  wrathful 
satires  on  the  act  of  vandalism — 
brought  from  Athens  and  sold  to  the 
British  government. 
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The  great  sculptor's  last  days 
were  linked  with  the  scenes  of  his 
boyhood.  In  1819  he  formulated  a 
plan  for  building  in  his  native  vil- 
lage of  Possagno  a  great  temple,  in 
which  was  to  be  set  a  colossal  statue 


ANTONIO  CANOVA. 

of  Religion,  and  which  was  to  serve 
as  its  designer's  imperishable  monu- 
ment. To  carry  out  the  project, 
which  was  on  a  grand  scale,  Canova 
bent  all  his  energies  and  spent  liber- 
ally of  the  great  fortune  he  had 
earned.  But  he  was  not  to  see  it 
completed.  In  the  summer  of  1822, 
having  gone  to  Possagno  to  inspect 
the  progress  of  the  work,  his  health, 
which  had  long  gradually  declined, 
gave  way  finally  and  completely.  In 
the  hope  that  medical  science  might 


aid  him  he  was  taken  to  Venice,  and 
there  he  died,  on  the  13th  of  October 
in  the  same  year. 

His  monument  in  the  magnificent 
old  church  of  the  Frari  at  Venice  is 
familiar  to  the  traveler.  It  was  made 
after  a  model  designed  by 
Canova  himself  several 
years  before,  and  for  some 
reason  left  uncompleted. 

Of  all  Can  ova's  works 
perhaps  the  most  familiar 
is  the  Venus  in  the  Pitti 
Palace  at  Florence,  of 
which  an  engraving  ap- 
peared not  long  ago  in 
Minsiv's  Magazine  (for 
October,  1892,  on  page  36). 
Scarcely  less  famous  is  the 
"  Venus  Victorious  "  of  the 
Borghese  collection  at 
Rome,  executed  in  1805, 
and  shown  on  page  193.  A 
romantic  interest  attaches 
to  this  statue  from  the  fact 
that  the  goddess's  features 
are  those  of  Pauline  Bona- 
parte, Napoleon's  youngest 
sister,  who  became  the 
Princess  Borghese  by  mar- 
riage, and — the  story  adds 
— they  were  modeled  by 
Canova  with  the  fervor  of 
love  as  well  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  art. 

His  favorite  subjects 
were  classical — above  all, 
the  smooth,  idyllic  figures 
of  the  loves  and  graces. 
Very  characteristic  is  the 
group  engraved  on  page 
196,  which  was  begun  in 
1814  at  the  order  of  the 
Empress  Josephine,  and 
after  her  death  was  completed  for 
hcr  son,  Prince  Eugene  of  Eichstadt 
and  Leuchtenberg.  It  is  now  in 
Rome. 

The  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 
was  twice  embodied  in  marble  by 
Canova.  In  one  version  (page  194) 
Psyche  stands  beside  her  lover  and 
placesinhishand the  symbolic  butter- 
fly. In  the  other  (page  199)  Psyche, 
sent  by  jealous  Venus  to  bring  the 
magic  box  from  Proserpine,  queen 
of  the  lower  world,  has  opened  the 
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casket,  and  sinks  to  the  ground, 
overcome  by  the  poisonous  vapor 
that  issues  from  it,  just  as  Cupid 
flies  to  her  aid.  Both  groups  be- 
longed to  Murat:  when  lie  lost  his 
Neapolitan  kingdom  both  fell  to  the 
restored  Bourbons  of  France,  and 
were  taken  to  their  palace  at  Com- 
piegne,  to  find  a  final  resting  place 
in  the  Louvre  on  the  downfall  of  the 
French  crown. 

The  "Genius  of  Death,"  on  page 
197,  is  part  of  the  splendid  cenotaph 
that  Canova  raised  to  the  memory  of 
Pope  Clement  XIII  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome.    The  engraving  shows  one 


side  of  the  tomb;  on  the  other  is  the 
figure  of  Religion,  and  above,  on  the 
sarcophagus,  rests  the  effigy  of  the 
pontiff.  Two  recumbent  lions  guard 
the  vaulted  entrance  below. 

More  virile  than  most  of  Canova's 
work,  and  suggestive  of  the  classic 
Belvidere  Apollo,  is  his  "Perseus," 
which  appears  on  page  195.  It  was 
executed  at  Rome  in  1800  for  Signor 
Bossi,  the  famous  Milanese  painter; 
but  Pius  VII  was  so  much  pleased 
with  it  that  he  declared  it  should  not 
leave  his  city.  The  pontiff's  will  was 
law,  and  the  statue  is  still  in  the 
Vatican. 
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By  Gt  orge  R.  Miller. 


GENERAL  HORACE  PORTER, 
who  celebrated  his  fifty  sixth 
birthday  the  ether  day,  is  one  of  the 
youngest  officers  who  won  that  rank 
in  the  civil   war.    But    the  public 
knows  him  so  much  better  as  a  man 
of  affairs,  as  a  leader  of  clubs  and 
corporations,    and    as    one    of  the 
cleverest    speakers   in  the  country, 
that  it  has  almost  lost  sight  of  his 
military  record. 

It  is  a  record  worth  remembering, 
nevertheless.    When  Sumter  was  at- 


tacked, less  than  a  year  after  his 
graduation  from  West  Point,  he  went 
to  the  front,  and  stayed  there  until 
the  war  was  over.  He  commanded 
the  Union  batteries  at  the  taking  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  on  the  Savannah  River. 
He  served  on  McClellan's  staff  dur- 
ing the  Peninsula  and  Antietani 
campaigns;  then  he  acted  as  Rose- 
crans's  chief  of  ordnance  at  Chatta- 
nooga and  Chickamauga,  and  finally 
he  was  Grant's  trusted  aide  and  close 
personal  friend  during  the  final  two 
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years'  struggle  in  Virginia.  The 
quality  of  his  soldiership  was  attested 
by  several  brevets  for  **  gallant  and 
meritorious  services"  in  the  field. 

Good  after  dinner  speakers  are 
much  rarer  than  good  soldiers,  and 
General  Porter's  powers  in  the  former 
direction  are  so  superlative  that  it  is 
hardly  strange  that  his  war  stories 
should  be  better  known  than  his  war 
performances.  There  is,  for  instance, 
his  story  of  the  soldier  in  the  Wil- 
derness "who  strayed  off  from  his 
company,  firing  away  with  an  air 
that  seemed  to  say, 1  I  get  'em  every 
time.'  His  captain  shouted  to  him, 
4  White,  fall  in  with  the  rest ! '  '  All 
right,'  replied  White, 'go  on  with 
your  shooting,  but  I'm  going  to  have 
a  private  massa-cree  all  to  myself.'" 

Then  there  is  the  story  of  the  men 
who,  somewhere  in  the  Carolina 
swamps,  "were  ordered  one  morn- 
ing to  strap  their  ammunition  on 
their  shoulders  and  ford  a  river.  On 
either  side  of  the  stream  were 
swamps  so  apparently  interminable 
that  one  of  the  soldiers  turned  to  his 
comrade  and  said  :  4  Bill,  I'm  blowed 
if  I  don't  believe  we've  struck  this 
'ere  river  lengthways.'  " 

Another  of  the  general's  war  rem- 
iniscenced is  that  of  a  chaplain  who 
won  wide  popularity  among  the  sol- 
diers. "  He  always  preached  with 
the  Bible  in  one  hand  and  his  watch 
in  the  other,  that  while  he  preached 
of  eternity  he  might  not  be  wholly 
oblivious  to  time." 

But  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of 
General  Porter's  humor  by  such  sam- 
ples. Cold  type  robs  his  words  of 
their  living  essence.  Manner,  ex- 
pression, personality — the  tone  of  the 
voice,  the  sparkle  of  the  eye,  the 
gesture  of  the  hand— these  cannot  be 
put  into  print,  and  it  is  these  that 
make  half  the  charm  of  his  wit. 
Often  it  is  not  so  much  the  story  he 
tells  as  his  inimitable  way  of  telling 
it  that  so  delights  his  hearers. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  humorist  is  a  handi- 
cap in  the  serious  affairs  of  life. 
General  Porter  is  surely  a  living  refu- 
tation of  the  idea.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  care  of  great  interests  and 


the  discharge  of  important  public 
duties.  In  1867,  when  Grant  was  for 
a  few  months  Secretary  of  War, 
Porter  was  his  assistant.  Two  years 
later,  when  his  old  friend  and  com- 
mander became  President,  he  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  White  House  as 
private  secretary.  Since  1873,  when 
he  resigned  from  the  army,  he  has 
been  concerned  in  great  railway  en- 
terprises. He  was  one  of  the  build- 
ers of  the  West  Shore  road,  and  is 
vice  president  of  the  Pullman  com- 
pany. A  few  months  ago  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  New 
York's  most  famous  club — the  Union 
League. 

Ever  since  he  was  a  student  at  the 
Lawrence  scientific  school  at  Har- 
vard, the  general  has  had  a  turn  for 
mechanical  invention.  The  citizen 
of  the  metropolis  who  drops  his 
ticket  into  the  M  chopping  box  "  on 
the  elevated  railroad  may  not  be 
aware  that  the  said  box  is  a  patent 
of  General  Porter's,  but  such  is,  we 
believe,  the  case. 

General  Porter  is  a  Pennsylvanian 
by  birth,  an  Ulsterman  by  descent. 
His  great  grandfather,  Robert  Porter, 
came  to  Penn's  colony  from  London- 
derry about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago.  Robert  Porter's  son 
Andrew  was  one  of  the  foremost 
Pennsylvania  officers  of  Washing- 
ton's Revolutionary  army.  Next  in 
the  line  of  succession  came  David 
Rittenhouse  Porter,  also  a  man  of 
ublic  repute,  and  a  Governor  of  his 
tate.  He  was  the  father  of  Horace 
Porter,  who  was  born  on  the  15  th  of 
April,  1837,  at  Huntingdon,  on  the 
"  blue  Juniata." 

To  revert  to  General  Porter's  most 
famous  accomplishment,  his  post- 
prandial oratory,  there  may  be 
quoted,  as  one  of  the  best  of  his  re- 
cent anecdotes  of  metropolitan  poli- 
tics, the  story  of  a  "pull"  that  did 
not  work.  "  In  the  Twenty  Fourth 
ward  of  New  York  City,"  the  para- 
ble runs,  "a  gentleman  from  the 
land  of  St.  Patrick  had  erected  a 
mansion  with  pilasters  of  lath  on  the 
facade,  rusty  tin  for  the  roof,  and  a 
cellar  below  for  the  rearing  of  chick- 
ens.   Mr.  Muldoon  went  to  the  Com- 
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missioner  of  Public  Works  with  this 
statement :  1  Me  name  is  Muldoon,  of 
the  Twenty  Fourth  ward.  I  control 
forty  votes.  I  keep  chickens  in  me 
cellar  and  there  is  water  in  it.  I 
want  it  cleared  out  or  I  shall  throw 
me  forty  votes  against  your  par-r-ty.' 

*  Muldoon  was  advised  to  go  to 
the  fire  department.  He  went  there, 
and  he  said  :  '  Me  name  is  Muldoon. 
I  control  forty  votes.  I  want  the 
water  pumped  out  or  I'll  cast  them 
forty  votes  for  a  nay-gur.' 

"  The  Fire  Commissioners  said  they 
would  be  glad  to  pump  out  the  water, 
but  Muldoon  had  better  see  the 


mayor.  The  mayor  received  him 
with  that  bland  air  which  he  always 
wore  when  he  did  not  intend  to  give 
any  attention  to  a  complainant. 
Muldoon  repeated  his  story,  saying  : 
'If  you  don't  get  the  water  out  I'll 
give  my  forty  votes  to  a  haythen 
Chinee.' 

"  The  mayor  sent  Muldoon  to  the 
Board  of  Aldermen,  where  Alder- 
man McGuffin,  a  countryman  of 
Muldoon's,  engraved  on  the  tablet  of 
his  memory  the  intellectual  remark  : 
4 1  was  jist  thinkin'  the  party  could 
stand  it  much  longer  if  you  could  be 
induced  to  keep  ducks.'  " 


A  SOLILOQUY. 

Corydon  is  Phyllis*  fancy. 
George  is  soon  to  marry  Nancy, 

So  it  is  presaged — 
I  confess,  with  hesitancy, 

I  am  unengaged. 

Still  unclaimed  my  young  affections. 

Needless  are  the  fond  protections  » 

Mama  thinks  are  best. 
I  consult  my  recollections, 

Heedless  of  the  rest. 

Friends  are  urging  me  to  marry, 
Wonder  why  on  earth  1  tarry. 

Lovers  by  the  score — 
Tom  and  Dick  and— no.  not  Harry  !— 

Woo  me  o'er  and  o'er. 

Harry  sailed  for  Europe  Monday. 
To  return  a  month  from  Sunday ; 

If  he'll  frankly  state 
All  he  hinted  to  me  one  day 

I  prefer  to  wait. 

S.  D.  Smith,  Jr. 
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!  ONDON  is  less  of  a  cosmopoli- 
tan  art  center  than  Paris.  It 
has  not  the  French  capital's  notable 
contingents  of  artists  and  students 
from  almost  all  the  civilized  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  has  no  such 
galaxy  of  foreign  stars  as  that  of  the 
city  on  the  Seine;  such  men  as,  for 
example,  Rico,  de  Madrazo,  and  Ri- 
bera,  from  Spain  ;  Pasini,  from  Italy  ; 
Wahlberg,  from  Sweden  ;  Munkacsy, 
from  Hungary  ;  Verestchagin,  from 
Russia  ;  Arcos,  from  Chili.  America, 
too,  whose  early  artists — West,  Cop- 
ley, and  Trumbull — found  in  England 
their  source  of  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement, now  turns  mainly  to 
Paris,  where  she  is  represented  by 
Frederick  A.  Bridgman,  Ridgway 
Knight,  and  many  others. 

London  is  in  this  regard  compar- 
able rather  to  Munich  than  to  Paris. 
She  has  her  own  school  of  art, 
strong,  prolific,  amply  protected  and 
sustained  ;  a  school  which,  while  in- 
ferior in  grace  and  color  to  the  con- 
tinental masters,  is  their  equal  in  its 
perfection  of  drawing  and  modeling 
and  their  superior  in  the  purity  and 
nobility  of  its  conceptions  ;  a  school 
that  is  characteristic  as  the  natural 
artistic  expression  of  the  Anglo  Sax- 
on race. 

We  should  expect  most  of  Eng- 
land's painters  to  be  Englishmen, 
and  they  are.  Among  them  there 
are,  nevertheless,  a  few  artistic  im- 
migrants from  other  countries.  Most 
of  these  are  men  who  have  come 
rather  to  find  a  market  than  a  train- 
ing school.  The  ateliers  and  the 
public  academies  of  Paris  rank  high- 
est in  the  world's  estimation,  but  as  a 
city  where  good  painting  commands 
high  pecuniary  rewards  London 
probably  stands  first.  And  this  has 
usually  been  the  magnet  that  has 


drawn  to  the  capital  on  the  Thames 
those  artists  who  have  come  thither 
from  abroad. 

Two  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  Royal  Academy  are 
British  only  by  naturalization — Hu- 
bert Herkomer,  who  was  born  in  Ba- 
varia, spent  his  childhood  in  the 
United  States,  and  went  to  England 
as  a  lad;  and  Lorenz  Alma  Tadema, 
whose  first  reputation  as  a  painter 
was  won  in  his  native  Netherlands. 
Val  Prinsep,  an  associate  of  the 
Academy,  is  a  representative  of  Brit- 
ain's Asiatic  empire,  having  been 
born  in  India.  Another  associate, 
George  H.  Boughton,  though  born 
in  England  and  now  domiciled  there, 
was  brought  up  in  Albany,  and  was 
for  years  prominent  in  the  art  world 
of  New  York. 

Among  the  younger  painters  of 
London  one  of  the  most  popular, 
Charles  Edward  Perugini,  is  by  birth 
and  education  an  Italian.  His  south- 
ern origin  is  clearly  reflected  in  his 
work,  with  its  gracefulness  of  form 
and  charm  of  coloring,  and  its  de- 
cided contrasts  to  prevailing  English 
styles.  He  has  been  a  regular  ex- 
hibitor at  the  Academy  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  his  canvases  have 
often  been  among  the  most  admired 
on  the  walls  of  the  Burlington  House 
galleries. 

An  engraving  of  one  of  his  recent 
pictures  forms  the  frontispiece  of 
this  magazine.  It  is  an  attractive,  if 
somewhat  conventional,  piece  of  fig- 
ure work,  very  characteristic  of  its 
author,  especially  in  the  beauty  of 
the  white  robed  maiden,  whose  name 
was  surely  Marguerite. 

Perugini  has  a  happy  knack  of 
selecting  catchy  bits  of  genre  for  his 
subjects.  He  is  not,  like  many  genre 
painters,  a  specialist  of  a  time  or  a 
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place;  his  scenes  and  figures  seldom 
have  an  exact  local  habitation.  Their 
appeal  is  purely  to  the  emotions,  not 
to  historical  ^accuracy.  The  nature 
of  his  themes  may  readily  be  inferred 
from  the  titles  of  his  works,  of  which 
some  of  the  best  known  are  44  Roses 
and  Butterflies  "  (1878),  "  Fresh  Lav- 
ender" (1879),  41  Dead  Leaves"  (1880), 
"Dolce  far  Niente"  (1882),  44  La 
Donna  e  Mobile"  (1884),  44  Cup  and 


Ball  (1885),  and  44  Tempora  Mutan- 
tur"  (1886). 

Mr.  Peruginl  married,  some  years 
ago,  Miss  Kate  Dickens,  daughter  of 
the  famous  author  of  44  Pickwick." 
Her  tastes,  always  artistic,  have  been 
developed  into  real  skill  under  the 
guidance  of  her  husband,  and  like 
Mrs.  Alma  Tadema,  she  is  known 
as  a  successful  painter  of  genre,  with 
a  preference  for  scenes  of  child  life. 


IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

When  summer  comes  we'll  hasten  to  the  sea, 

All  full  of  glee. 
Where,  free  from  care,  on  play  or  pleasure  bent, 

And  sentiment. 
We'll  laugh  the  hours  away  and  frisk  about 

In  dance  and  rout, 
And,  eager,  try  to  find  the  light  that  lies 

In  woman's  eyes. 
We'll  tell  our  love,  and  then  for  blushes  seek 

On  some  fair  cheek, 

And  as  the  bee  with  joy  the  honey  sips. 

Some  Hebe's  lips 
Shall  steep  us  in  delight  unlimited — 

On  air  we'll  tread, 
We  ll  say  for  her  we  are  not  good  enough, 

And  more  such  stuff  ; 
We  il  wander  where  the  restless  river  rolls, 

And  pour  our  souls 
Out  into  gushing  streams  of  poesy, 

(Such  fools  we  be.) 
And  fast  repeat  what  we  have  said  before 

To  girls  a  score. 

And  maids  at  our  great  show  of  ecstasy 
Will  happy  be. 

But  soon  they'll  shun  our  metaphors  and  tropes- 
Yes,  blast  our  hopes, 

And  quick  proceed  to  say  that  what  they've  done 
Was  "  just  for  fun," 

And  we,  poor  suff'ring  mortals,  foolish  men, 
Will  sin  again, 

By  hastening  on  the  morrow  to  be  fooled, 
Cajoled  and  ruled. 

And  driven  here  and  there  in  passion's  whirls 
By  other  girls ! 

Nathan  J/.  Leiy. 
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XVII. 

T  T  would  have  required  a  far  cooler 
*  head  than  Marion  Kingsley's  to 
withstand  without  embarrassment 
the  look  that  both  Derringforth  and 
Edwards  gave  her.  She  was  con- 
scious of  the  blush  that  proclaimed 
her  discomfort.  The  struggle  to  ap- 
pear natural  was  unavailing.  Her 
self  possession  deserted  her. 

Had  she  been  thirty  instead  of 
twenty,  and  well  skilled  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  schooled  by  the  experi- 
ence that  hardens,  she  would  have 
found  little  difficulty  in  maintaining 
an  unruffled  front.  But  her  life  had 
been  singularly  free  from  deception, 
beyond  her  double  dealing — as  she 
now  regarded  it — with  the  two  men 
before  her.  The  thought  flashed 
across  her  in  all  its  ugliness.  She  felt 
like  flying  from  the  room  to  escape 
from  them,  to  escape  from  herself  if 
possible. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  the  silence  of 
an  instant  had  lengthened  into  an 
hour.  Would  no  one  ever  speak — 
say  something,  anything  that  would 
draw  attention  from  her?  In  despe- 
ration she  raised  her  eyes  to  Der- 
ringforth in  mute  appeal.  His  face 
was  white  as  death.  He  had  never 
before  known  the  torture  of  jeal- 
ousy, but  that  one  word  u  Burton  " 
from  her  lips,  in  connection  with 
what  he  saw  and  heard,  was  enough. 
No  dagger  thrust  could  have  been 
sharper  or  more  sudden. 

But  he  had  not  the  heart  to  let  her 
suffer.  He  saw  her  embarrassment, 
and  understood  her.  The  thought 
that  she  had  been  deceiving  him — 
that  she  was  in  love  with  Edwards — 
even  this  was  not  enough  to  steel  his 

•This  story  began  in  the  March 


heart  against  her.  When  her  eyes 
reached  his  with  a  look  that  seemed 
to  cry  for  help,  he  felt  that  she  had 
turned  to  him,  not  Edwards,  and  a 
deeper  sense  of  love  than  he  had  ever 
known  before  went  out  to  her.  With 
wonderful  control  over  himself  he 
said: 

"  Pardon  me  for  my  absent  mind- 
cdness.  I  met  an  old  schoolfellow 
last  night — the  oddest  specimen  in 
the  world — and  he  keeps  coming  into 
my  thoughts.  It's  a  strange  confes- 
sion to  make,  I  know,  but  it  will  ac- 
count for  my  being  dumb.  I'll 
promise  to  do  better  from  now  on, 
Marion,  so  do  not  look  at  me  as  if  I 
were  an  enigma.  That  fellow  Bur- 
rock is  the  cause  of  my  inanity.  He 
was  the  last  boy  in  school  that  prom- 
ised to  amount  to  anything,  and  now 
here  he  is  in  New  York  cutting  a 
wide  swath,  making  heaps  of  money 
— five  thousand  dollars  only  yester- 
day— and  lives  like  a  king.  I  wish 
you  could  all  see  him  as  I  remember 
him,  and  contrast  his  appearance  as 
a  boy  with  the  dash  and  style  he  car- 
ries now." 

The  silence  was  effectually  broken, 
and  Derringforth  made  it  seem  that 
he  was  responsible  for  it  all.  What 
he  had  said  of  Burrock  quickened 
the  curiosity  of  Edwards  and  his 
sister,  and  Derringforth  told,  much 
to  their  enjoyment,  many  amusing 
incidents  of  the  youthful  Napoleon 
of  finance. 

Marion  almost  forgot  her  own  dis- 
comfort in  admiration  of  Derring- 
forth. His  generosity,  at  a  time 
when  she  felt  he  must  hate  her  for 
her  duplicity,  idealized  him  in  her 
eyes.    She  noticed  the  quaver  in  his 
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voice  when  he  first  broke  the  silence, 
and  understood  its  meaning.  Her 
heart  ached  for  the  pain  she  had 
caused  him.  She  had  intended  to 
tell  him  all  about  Edwards. 

"  If  I  had  only  done  this,"  she  said 
to  herself  in  bitterness  of  soul,  "I 
should  not  feel  like  a  culprit  now.  I 
did  not  realize  that  concealing  the 
knowledge  of  each  from  the  other 
was  really  wrong.  It  never  seemed 
so  ugly  to  me  before.  Both  Phil 
and  Burton  will  think  I  have  inten- 
tionally deceived  them,  but  I  have 
not.  I  have  never  intentionally  de- 
ceived any  one." 

Edwards  had  less  cause  to  feel 
jealous  than  Derringforth.  He  had 
no  claim  on  Marion.  She  had  never 
given  him  to  understand  that  she 
cared  for  him  with  any  feeling  more 
warm  than  friendship.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  her  to  do  so.  His  love 
for  her  needed  no  such  quickening. 
In  the  summer  at  her  country  home 
she  had  entertained  him  delightfully, 
but  had  cleverly  kept  him  from  say- 
ing the  thing  that  filled  his  heart, 
even  as  she  had  on  the  day  of  their 
last  ride  together  at  the  end  of  her 
visit  to  the  ranch,  now  nearly  a  year 
ago. 

He  had  often  puzzled  his  brain  to 
divine  her  purpose  in  keeping  him 
at  a  distance,  while  seemingly  en- 
joying his  presence.  There  was 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  liked 
to  have  him  with  her,  but  beyond  a 
certain  line  he  could  make  no  ad- 
vancement. The  thought  had  some- 
times occurred  to  him  that  perhaps 
she  loved  another,  and  yet  he  saw  no 
evidence  of  this.  She  was  usually 
surrounded  by  a  dozen  admirers,  no 
one  of  whom  seemed  to  be  favored 
so  much  as  himself. 

This  in  a  way  was  gratifying,  but 
it  was  also  disappointing.  His 
summer  visit  had  only  served  to  in- 
crease his  passion  for  her,  without 
bringing  him  the  assurance  his  heart 
craved.  Sometimes  he  fancied  that 
by  an  act  or  a  look  she  betrayed  love 
for  him,  and  his  soul  glowed  with 
happiness.  Why  she  should  be  so 
strictly  on  guard  was  a  mystery, 
since  there  was  no  one  else  to  whom 


she  seemed  devoted.  But  whenever 
he  approached  the  subject  of  his 
love  for  her  she  always  managed  to 
turn  him  from  it.  She  seemed  to 
understand  him  perfectly,  while  he 
could  not  divine  her  motives.  He 
felt  annoyed  with  himself  at  his  re- 
peated failures.  He  could  not  well 
be  vexed  at  her.  She  was  always 
charmingly  agreeable,  and  seemed 
utterly  unconscious  of  his  purpose. 

The  summer  visit  had  finally 
ended.  He  left  her  more  deeply  in 
love  than  ever,  promising  to  visit  her 
again  in  the  winter.  She  had  baf- 
fled every  attempt  to  tell  her  what 
he  had  come  three  thousand  miles  to 
say — what  he  had  resolved  he  would 
say,  even  if  it  had  to  be  said  ab- 
ruptly. And  now  after  the  lapse  of 
a  few  months  he  had  come  again 
with  a  like  resolve.  Continents  are 
nothing  for  love  to  traverse.  It 
knows  no  distance,  no  obstacles — the 
sort  of  love  that  burned  in  the 
breast  of  Burton  Edwards.  Marion's 
evident  delight  at  his  coming  made 
him  very  happy,  and  the  happiness 
had  grown  upon  him  every  hour 
until  Derringforth  suddenly  ap- 
peared before  him.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  greeting  she  gave  Phil 
very  different  from  her  manner  to- 
ward the  young  men  whose  attention 
was  so  assiduous  to  her  during  the 
summer. 

Edwards  felt  an  odd  sensation 
come  over  him  at  the  first  sight  of 
Derringforth — a  sort  of  premonition 
that  he  stood  between  Marion  and 
himself.  But  Derringforth  made 
himself  so  agreeable,  talking  in  such 
a  free  and  easy  way,  that  in  spite  of 
himself  Edwards  liked  him.  Sallie 
was  charmed  with  him,  and  all  went 
well  until  Derringforth  heard  Ed- 
wards call  Marion  by  her  Christian 
name.  She  at  once  complicated 
matters  by  using  in  the  very  next 
sentence  the  words  "  Phil  "  and 
"Burton."  Derringforth  showed  his 
surprise,  she  was  disconcerted,  and 
Edwards  was  quick  to  recognize  the 
rival  before  him.  Sallie  alone  re- 
mained unperturbed,  though  even  she 
was  puzzled  at  the  sudden  confus- 
ion of  the  others. 
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But  Derringforth's  welcome  utter- 
ance, breaking  the  dreadful  silence 
and  taking  all  the  blame  upon  him- 
self, quickly  improved  the  situation. 
Sallie  at  least  believed  him,  and  was 
amused  at  his  frankness  in  acknow- 
ledging the  responsibility. 

"  It  was  so  awkward,"  she  told 
herself  afterwards,  "  but  I  suppose 
every  one  was  waiting  for  him  to 
speak  just  as  I  did — strange  his 
thoughts  should  have  wandered  just 
then  to  that  queer  fellow." 

But  her  brother  was  not  so  credu- 
lous, though  Derringforth's  apparent 
candor  went  far  towards  misleading 
even  him.  The  squall  passed  over 
with  no  palpable  injury  to  any  one, 
but  it  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
at  least  three  hearts. 

XVIII. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for  a  man 
with  the  heart  ache  to  talk  as  Der- 
ringforth  talked,  rising  above  his 
feelings,  and  giving  a  zest  to  the 
conversation  that  made  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  pass  all  too 
quickly  for  Sallie.  He  felt  a  satis- 
faction in  restoring  serenity,  and  was 
in  a  way  gratified  at  his  success  in 
making  it  seem  that  he  alone  was 
responsible  for  the  embarrassing 
pause  in  the  conversation. 

Happiness  always  follows  a  gener- 
ous act;  but  Derringforth's  happi- 
ness was  comparative  merely — not 
actual.  He  was  glad  to  get  away 
and  be  by  himself,  where  he  could 
think,  and  yet  it  was  with  the  utmost 
reluctance  that  he  tore  himself  from 
Marion,  leaving  her  with  a  man  who 
loved  her — whom  perhaps  she  loved. 
The  sensation  of  jealousy  still  rankled 
in  his  soul,  but  the  thought  that 
Marion  had  turned  to  him  in  her 
distress  was  a  source  of  comfort. 
He  loved  her  now  as  it  had  never 
seemed  to  him  he  could  love,  and 
more  than  ever  he  felt  the  torture  of 
the  poverty  that  would  compel  him 
to  ask  that  the  engagement  be  post- 
poned. And  now  what  might  not  be 
the  result  of  a  postponement  with 
a  rival  in  the  field,  and  such  a  rival, 
too,  as  Burton  Edwards  ? 

"  If  I  had  only  gone  to  California 


with  her,"  he  thought.  "Perhaps 
she  never  would  have  met  him.  It 
would  have  been  different,  any  way, 
if  I  had  been  with  her.  But  I  couldn't 
go.  A  Shylock  had  me  by  the 
throat.  I  should  have  told  Marion  ; 
then  she  would  have  understood 
me.  This  concealing  things  from 
one  who  has  a  right  to  know  always 
makes  trouble.  It  has  made  trouble 
for  Marion  as  well  as  myself.  She 
ought  to  have  told  me  about  Ed- 
wards. She  always  used  to  tell  me 
everything.  Perhaps  I  am  to  blame. 
I  haven't  told  her  anything  about 
our  trouble,  and  I  didn't  even  go  to 
see  her  all  last  summer.  It  was 
plain  enough  to  me  why  I  didn't  go, 
but  I  begin  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  plain  to  her.  I  know  how  it  seems 
now  to  realize  that  the  one  I  love 
has  concealed  something  from  me. 
Marion  may  have  felt  as  I  feel,  and  a 
girl  has  reason  to  notice  such  things 
more  than  a  man." 

Derringforth  spent  a  sleepless 
night,  and  on  Monday  morning  went 
to  the  office  in  bad  temper.  There 
was  no  sunshine  anywhere.  He  was 
half  sick  and  in  a  more  fretful  mood 
than  ever  before  in  his  life.  To  make 
matters  worse,  his  father  was  called 
over  to  Philadelphia.  This  com- 
pelled Derringforth  to  remain  at  the 
office  and  dig  into  figures  with  a 
splitting  headache  and  a  worse  heart 
ache.  It  cut  him  out  of  another  day, 
and  there  were  only  three  remaining. 
Even  with  Burrock's  help  he  could 
accomplish  little  in  so  short  a  time. 

"Four  days,"  he  argued,  "  would 
give  me  a  better  show,  and  I  prom- 
ised to  meet  Burrock  and  lunch  with 
him  at  one,  but  now  father  is  away. 
Everything  is  working  against  me." 

At  this  juncture  Derringforth's 
thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Martin  Strum. 

"  Good  morning,"  he  said,  bowing 
very  low  in  a  beggarly  way.  M  I  hope 
I  am  not  intruding." 

"  I  can  see  you  if  it  is  necessary," 
answered  Derringforth  shortly. 

"  Thank  you,"  returned  Strum  ob- 
sequiously. "It  is  desirable  that  I 
should  see  you.  In  fact,  my  client  in- 
structed me  to  come  to  you  several 
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days  ago,  but  I  have  hesitated,  know- 
ing that — er,  believing  that  you  would 
send  for  me  when — er,  whenever  it 
was  convenient  for  you  to  see  me. 
But  m v  client — you  know  how  impati- 
ent some  men  are,  Mr.  Derringforth." 
He  stroked  his  thin,  bony  chin  with  his 
yet  thinner  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  his 
cringing,  crawling,  apologetic  man- 
ner sent  a  chill  through  Derring- 
forth. 

There  was  a  pause.  "I  had  ex- 
pected to  see  your  father," continued 
Strum,  "but — you  are  a  member  of 
the  firm,  I  believe.  Am  I  not  right — 
you  are  a  member  of  the  firm  ?" 

"I  am,"  answered  Derringforth 
curtly,  "but  perhaps  you  would  bet- 
ter wait  to  see  father." 

"Will  he  be  in  soon  ?" 

"He  is  out  of  town." 

u  Out  of  town  ?"  repeated  Strum, 
raising  his  eyebrows  in  feigned  sur- 
prise. 

"  Yes." 

"  It  is  unfortunate.  I  should  have 
come  before;  my  client  will  blame 
me,"  said  Strum,  speaking  very  low, 
as  if  talking  to  himself. 

Derringforth  took  up  a  letter  and 
began  reading  it.  Strum  stood  by, 
apparently  in  deep  thought.  Der- 
ringforth did  not  take  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  letter.  His  contempt  for 
Strum  was  getting  the  mastery  of 
him.  He  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote 
a  note  to  Burrock,  saying  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  lunch  with 
him.  He  called  the  office  boy  and 
sent  him  out  with  the  note.  Strum 
still  stood  by  meekly  waiting  the 
pleasure  of  Derringforth. 

The  telephone  bell  rang.  Der- 
ringforth answered  it.  He  returned 
to  his  desk  and  went  through  the 
motions  of  writing.  His  nerves  had 
been  unstrung  by  the  strain  upon 
them  during  the  previous  evening, 
and  by  the  lack  of  sleep  throughout 
the  night.  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
endure  much  longer  the  presence  of 
Strum.  "  If  he  would  only  say  some- 
thing," he  thought,  "curse  me  to  my 
face,  even,  it  would  be  a  relief.  Then 
I  could  throttle  the  miserable  cur." 

The  silence  had  become  unbear- 
able when  at  length  Strum  spoke. 


"I* fear  I  am  trespassing  on  your 
time,"  he  said  apologetically.  "  Shall 
I  wait  outside  until  you  are  more  at 
leisure  ? " 

"  If  you  have  any  business  with 
me  the  sooner  it  is  over  the  better," 
answered  Derringforth  almost 
fiercely. 

Strum  moved  back  a  step  and  if 
possible  assumed  a  more  obsequious 
manner  than  ever.  "  It  is  about  the 
collateral  I  have  come — the  collateral 
your  father  offered  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Derringforth. 

"  The  securities  are  not  satisfac- 
tory to  my  client.  I  think  myself 
that  they  are  good,  perfectly  good, 
but  as  his  attorney  what  can  I  do  ? 
I  have  urged  leniency,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  say  he  is  firm,  very  firm,  sir. 
I  have  done  my  best  in  your  interest. 
I  hope  you  will  look  upon  it  in  this 
light,  sir — in  this  light." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Derringforth. 

u  I  was  about  to  say — I  had  started 
to  say,  that  the  securities  for  the 
proposed  renewal  of  the  twenty  thou- 
sand dollar  loan  are  not  satisfactory 
to  my  client.  He  says  he  must  have 
the  money.  I  have  urged  him  to  re- 
consider, but  as  I  have  already  said, 
he  is  firm,  very  firm,  sir.  But  I  am 
not  without  hope — no,  not  yet  with- 
out hope.  If  you  could  go  over  your 
affairs  with  me — could  give  me"  the 
assurance  of  improvement,  and  could 
strengthen  these  securities  in  some 
way,  by  the  addition  of  others,  per- 
haps, or  an  indorsed  note,  or  maybe 
a  mortgage — your  home  is  clear,  I 
believe — no  lien  on  it.  I  understood 
your  father  to  say  there  was  not." 

"If  my  father  told  you  so,  sir,  you 
would  do  well  not  to  question  his 
word,"  replied  Derringforth,  boiling 
with  indignation. 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  right.  I  am 
very  sorry  you  should  impute  to  me 
motives  that  I  would  not  harbor — 
not  for  a  minute.  I  knew  how  it 
would  be,  and  told  my  client,  but  he 
would  not  listen  to  me.  He  com- 
manded me  to  come  to  you  and  in- 
vestigate your  affairs." 

"  Well,  you  can't  investigate  our 
affairs,  and  you  may  tell  your  client 
so,"  said    Derringforth  decisively. 
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"And  furthermore,"  he  went  on, 
u  you  may  say  from  me  that  he  has 
got  about  all  the  blood  out  of  this 
house  he  will  get." 

This  utterance  frightened  Strum, 
who  feared  that  the  Derringforths 
were  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  The 
absence  of  the  senior  partner 
strengthened  the  suspicion.  He  had 
come  to  the  son  to  pry  into  affairs, 
having  learned  that  the  father  had 
gone  out  of  town.  And  now,  after 
hearing  these  reckless  words  from  the 
young  man,  he  was  determined  to 
make  good  his  errand. 

"I  am  sorry  you  feel  annoyed.  I  was 
afraid  you  would,  but  I  am  sure  you 
can't  blame  me,"  he  began.  44  I  must 
act  for  my  client,  and  he  has  ad- 
vanced large  sums  of  money,  and 
money  is  very  tight,  you  know — very 
tight.  Of  course  one  wants  to  feel 
safe.  My  client  has  relied  upon  me 
largely,  but  now  he  wants  additional 
facts — he  must  have  them,  or  the 
renewal,  I  fear,  will  not  be  made. 
Mind  you,  he  says  it  will  not  be 
made,  but  I  am  working  in  your 
interest — in  your  interest,  sir.  Your 
father  asked  me  to  get  the  loan  re- 
newed. The  note  falls  due  tomor- 
row. I  suppose  your  father  thinks 
the  matter  has  been  arranged,  but  I 
regret  to  say,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say, 
it  has  not.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
regarding  your  father's  wishes,  I  am 
sure  you  will  not  be  hasty.  A  mo- 
ment's reflection  will  show  you  that 
I  am  working  in  your  interest — in 
your  father's  interest.  My  client 
is  a  stubborn  man — a  very  stub- 
born man.  I  would  not  dare 
tell  him  what  you  have  said. 
He  would  be  unyielding — unmerci- 
ful even;  but  handled  right  he  is 
kind  hearted.  I  am  sure  he  can  be 
brought  to  see  that  it  is  for  the  in- 
terest of  all  that  the  renewal  of  the 
loan  be  granted.  I  will  undertake 
to  guarantee  that  myself,  if  the  state- 
ment he  asks  for  can  be  had — not  a 
formal  statement — just  a  knowledge 
of  things,  that  is  all  I  need,  so  that 
I  can  assure  him  everything  is  all 
right.  He  relies  on  me,  you  see, 
very  largely." 

Then  if  he  relies  on  you,  what 


more  do  you  want?"  said  Derring- 
forth.  "  You  say  you  are  yourself 
satisfied.  Your  stories  don't  hang 
together.  I  understand  you  through 
and  through.  You  are  a  cowardly 
sneak,  trying  to  pry  into  our  affairs, 
and  placing  all  the  responsibility  on 
some  one  else.  I  have  seen  enough 
of  you,  and  detest  you.  You  can  do 
your  worst — I  don't  care." 

44  But  your  father,"  insinuated 
Strum.  44  You  would  not  want  to 
see  him  humiliated  by  a  crash.  He 
is  in  the  power  of  my  client,  you 
know — you  are  in  the  power  of  my 
client.  You  would  do  well  not  to 
make  a  mistake,  Mr.  Derringforth." 

Strum  was  a  trifle  whiter  than 
usual,  but  beyond  this  showed  no 
feeling  at '  Derringforth's  denuncia- 
tion. He  was  there  for  a  purpose, 
and  his  blood  was  too  cold  to  be  in- 
flamed into  anger. 

His  very  coolness  exasperated 
Derringforth.  44  I  don't  ask  your  ad- 
vice," he  said  defiantly.  44  Let  the 
worst  happen  that  can  happen — any- 
thing will  be  preferable  to  being 
bullied  and  bled  by  a  pair  of  cring- 
ing, contemptible  Shylocks  like  you 
and  your  client,  whoever  he  may  be." 

Even  this  did  not  warm  Strum. 
He  had  no  sense  of  dignity — no  feel- 
ing. Words  could  not  penetrate  his 
thick  skin.  His  cringing  manner 
and  utter  disregard  of  abuse  mad- 
dened Derringforth.  Strum  contin- 
ued his  effort,  snake-like  and  cun- 
ning, to  worm  out  of  him  the  in- 
formation he  sought,  till  at  length 
Derringforth,  boiling  with  rage, 
made  a  dash  for  him,  and  catching 
him  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  the 
slack  of  his  trousers  threw  him  head- 
long from  the  office. 

44  Never  show  your  miserable  face 
in  here  again,  you  beggarly  para- 
site! "  he  said,  as  Strum  turned  a 
couple  of  summersaults  and  doubled 
up  in  a  heap. 

XIX. 

14  I'm  glad  I  did  it,"  said  Derring- 
forth to  himself  later  in  the  day 
when  his  temper  had  cooled  down. 
4*  It's  done  and  over  with.  It  had  to 
be  done  sooner  or  later.    The  con- 
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viction  has  been  growing  on  me  that 
I  couldn't  keep  my  hands  off  him 
much  longer.  I  felt  it  in  my  bones. 
A  man  can  stand  only  so  much  and 
no  more.  I  feel  better,  come  what 
will.  It's  a  good  thing  to  give  a  cur 
his  deserts.  I  don't  know  what 
father  will  say.  It's  done,  any  way, 
and  can't  be  undone." 

The  subject  thus  dismissed,  Der- 
ringforth  settled  down  to  work,  and 
turned  off  correspondence  and  man- 
ipulated figures  in  a  way  that  would 
make  a  veteran  accountant  envious. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  blues  of 
the  morning — no  headache,  no  heart 
ache.  He  was  keyed  up  to  too  high 
a  point. 

In  the  evening  he  called  on  Bur- 
rock at  his  apartment. 

M  I've  done  a  heap  of  thinking  since 
I  saw  you,"  said  Derringforth. 

44  Good,"  returned  Burrock  in  his 
off  hand  way.  44  What  are  your  con- 
clusions?" 

,i4In  a  word,  that  I  want  to  make 
some  money." 

44  Natural— why  don't  you  ?  " 

44 But  how?" 

"  I  only  know  one  way— you  know 
another." 

44  You  mean  Wall  Street  ? " 
"Sure." 

44  And  you  think  I  have  made  a  lot 
of  money  with  my  father?" 

44  Everybody  thinks  so  —  haven't 
you  ? " 

44  No.    This  is  confidential." 
44  Certainly — go  on." 
44 There  isn't  much  to  say,  only 
that  we  have  had  a  hard  year." 
44  And  are  short  of  money  ? " 
44  Yes." 

'*  I  know  how  it  is  myself — devilish 
uncomfortable — been  broke  myself 
twice — high  and  dry,  fairly  on  my 
uppers." 

44  And  now  you  are  on  the  top 
wave  ?" 

44  Yes,  things  are  going  my  way 
now." 

44  And  all  this  has  happened  inside 
of  two  years  ? " 

44  Yes — no  place  like  Wall  Street 
to  get  up  and  get  down — makes  a 
man's  head  whiz  sometimes,  but  it's 
life — nothing  like  it — just  suits  me — 


some  go  to  it — always  dramatic — 
no  stagnation— why  don't  you  try  it  ? " 

44  That's  the  very  thing  I  want  to 
talk-to  you  about." 

44  I'm  your  huckleberry — glad  to  do 
anything  for  you,  Derringforth — you 
are  my  kind — by  the  way,  can't  you 
go  out  for  a  spin  with  me  tomorrow 
afternoon — say  four  o'clock — sleigh- 
ing is  fine." 

44  I'll  try,"  replied  Derringforth,  his 
wonder  increasing  the  more  he  saw 
of  Burrock.  44  But  what  interests  me 
most,"  he  continued,  44  is  Wall  Street. 
I  must  make  some  money.  I'm  not 
on  my  uppers,  but  in  away  I'm  worse 
off.  It's  a  crisis  in  my  life.  Burrock, 
I'll  make  a  confidant  of  you.  I'm  in 
love.  I  shall  lose  the  sweetest  girl  in 
the  world.  I'm  half  crazy — been  tor- 
tured to  death  by  a  Shylock." 

44  You  interest  me — I  know  how 
you  feel — I've  already  lost  the  sweet- 
est girl  in  the  world." 

44 I'm  sorry  for  you,  indeed  I  am," 
said  Derringforth,  and  there  was  deep 
sympathy  in  his  voice. 

44  Well,  it's  all  over— can't  be  helped 
— broke  me  up  for  a  time — men  have 
a  way  of  surviving,  but  it  hurts — 
what  can  1  do  for  you  ? — perhaps  I 
can  save  you" 

u  I  don't  know  what  you  can  do.  I 
want  to  do  for  myself.  Maybe  you 
can  start  me  right,  but  I'm  afraid 
you  can't.  I  have  no  money  to  start 
with.  I  couldn't  draw  it  from  the 
firm.  Father  doesn't  believe  in  specu- 
lation. I  don't  like  to  go  against  his 
wishes,  but  he  may  be  wrong." 

44  I  understand — men  are  sometimes 
wrong,  and  why  not  fathers  as  well 
as  others  ? " 

44 1  have  thought  of  that  myself, 
and  then — well,  it  is  so  urgent.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  pinch  1  should  be 
engaged  in  three  days  more— just 
think,  Burrock,  only  three  days,  and 
the  girl  of  all  others  in  the  world!  I'll 
tell  you  about  her  some  time — not  now 
— we  may  see  her  tomorrow  if  I  go 
sleighing  with  you — you  will  agree 
with  me.    But  what  can  I  do  ? " 

44 1  understand — you  either  become 
engaged  or  miss  your  chance." 

44 1  am  afraid  so,"  faltered  Derring- 
forth. 
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"And  your  father  can't  do  any- 
thing for  you  ? " 

"  No,  I  would  not  allow  him  to, 
with  the  load  he  is  carrying.  The 
fact  is  we  are  being  bled  to  death. 
Some  bold  move  must  be  made  to 
get  out  of  the  clutches  of  a  robber." 

"A  good  idea.  I  like  your  thought 
— of  course  I  know  how  you  feel 
about  speculating  against  your 
father's  wishes.  I  don't  want  to  be 
held  responsible,  but  if  you  don't 
draw  on  the  firm  for  money,  and  at- 
tend to  business,  doing  the  usual 
work  you  have  to  do,  I  can't  see 
wherein  you  would  do  anything  very 
dreadful  to  take  a  flyer  in  the  market 
now  and  again." 

"  That's  the  way  it  seems  to  me, 
but  the  how  of  the  thing  " 

"  I  understand — 'tis  tough,  starting 
without  anything,  but  I've  done  it 
twice — it  can  be  done,  and  it  feels 
good,  devilish  good,  to  pull  yourself 
up  by  your  bootstraps,  as  it  were." 

"  I  should  think  it  would.  I  should 
like  to  try  the  experiment." 

"  It's  a  great  act,  but  you  can  do 
it — I'll  help  you  a  bit — let's  see,  what 
shall  it  be*?— St.  Paul  Preferred, 
strikes  me,  is  a  sure  thing  for  a 
couple  of  points  advance — had  a  tip 
on  it  tonight — yes,  old  man,  I  think 
we  will  call  it  a  go  on  St.  Paul  Pre- 
ferred— how  much  shall  I  buy  for 
you  ?" 

"  Now  you  have  me,"  answered 
Derringforth.  "  In  the  present  state 
of  my  finances  I  think  one  share 
would  be  taking  great  chances." 

"  But  I'm  going  to  help  you — 
s'pose  we  call  it  a  hundred  shares — 
I'm  going  to  buy  for  myself  a  thou- 
sand— you  can't  lose  much  on  a  deal 
of  this  size — I'll  put  a  stop  order  on 
your  purchase,  so  that  the  stock  will 
be  sold  at  a  decline  of  one  point — 
this  makes  you  safe." 

"  How  much  would  I  lose  ?" 

"  Hundred  dollars  and  brokerage 
— that's  all — I'll  trust  you  for  that, 
and  if  you  get  knocked  down  the 
first  time  I'll  trust  you  for  a  second 
flyer." 

"You  are  too  kind,  Burrock.  I 
ought  not  to  allow  you  to  take  chances 
on  me." 


"  Nonsense — you  are  good  for  a 
hundred — if  you  are  not  1  better  find 
it  out — I  can't  waste  my  time  on  a 
fellow  that's  not  good  for  this  much." 

V I  don't  think  I  should  allow  a 
debt  of  this  size  to  go  unpaid.  A 
hundred  dollars  isn't  much  for  a  man 
to  earn  at  day  labor." 

"No,  not  when  he  doesn't  have  to 
earn  it  by  day  labor — when  he  does, 
it's  another  thing — I  know  what 
work  is — don't  I  ?  geewhiz,  if  you'd 
only  followed  me  on  the  farm — but  I 
know  when  I  have  done  enough — I 
know  what  suits  me — you  will  be 
daft  on  speculation — nothing  like  it 
to  make  a  fellow's  blood  jump — you 
will  make  a  couple  of  hundred  on 
tomorrow's  flyer — mark  my  word, 
and  just  for  luck  I'll  bet  you  a  box 
of  cigars — go  me  ?" 

XX. 

Tuesday  opened  big  with  possi- 
bilities for  Derringforth.  There  was 
his  venture  into  Wall  Street,  and  a 
probable  crash  in  the  firm's  affairs. 
Moreover,  he  must  tell  his  father  of 
the  unceremonious  method  he  em- 
ployed in  getting  rid  of  Strum.  All 
in  all  it  was  no  ordinary  morning. 
So  many  things  were  crowding  in 
upon  his  mind  that  even  Marion  was 
forgotten  for  a  time. 

Shortly  after  the  market  opened 
he  received  a  note  from  Burrock, 
saying:  "  Bought  your  stock,  St. 
Paul  Preferred,  sixty  eight  and  a 
quarter — a  great  purchase — ad- 
vanced an  eighth  already — it  will  go 
to  seventy  today — may  be  more — 
the  girl  will  be  yours  yet!" 

Derringforth's  heart  bounded. 
"This  is  something  like  it,"  he  said, 
with  difficulty  restraining  his  en- 
thusiasm. "  I  only  wish  there  was 
more  time.  I  should  have  struck  out 
for  myself  before,  but  perhaps  it 
isn't  too  late.  If  I  have  good  luck 
this  time,  I  can  go  in  heavier  next 
time.  Burrock  buys  a  thousand 
shares — two  points  advance  would 
give  him  two  thousand  dollars 
against  my  two  hundred,  and  all 
made  in  the  same  time.  I  wish  I 
had  taken  more— gone  up  an  eighth 
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already — two  thousand  dollars — if  I 
could  only  make  as  much  I'd  take 
the  chances  and  not  ask  Marion  to 
wait — two  thousand,  that  would  give 
me  a  good  capital  to  work  on." 

"  Well,  Phil,  how  is  everything— 
averted  a  crash  while  I  have  been 
gone  ?"  said  Mr.  Derringforth,  com- 
ing into  the  office  with  a  brisk  step. 
M  Couldn't  get  away  last  night — 
didn't  fix  up  the  deal  with  Braddocks 
until  after  midnight." 

M  Then  you  got  the  money  ?"  said 
Phil  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  have  a  certified  check  in  my 
pocket." 

"  Good.  We  are  saved.  I'm  glad 
it  turned  out  as  it  did." 

"Glad  what  turned  out — what  are 
you  talking  about  ?" 

"Strum.  He  came  here  yester- 
day, and  finding  you  were  away,  be- 
gan in  his  sneaking  fashion  to  pry 
into  our  affairs— said  his  client 
wouldn't  take  the  security  you  of- 
fered him — wanted  a  mortgage  or 
something  equally  good.  I  began 
to  get  mad.  I  couldn't  bear  his  im- 
pudence, and  finally  when  he  said  he 
had  you  in  his  power,  and  talked  of  a 
crash  and  all  that,  I  picked  him  up 
and  threw  him  out  of  the  office  head 
foremost — that's  all." 

44  Phil,  I'm  proud  of  you,"  said  Mr. 
Derringforth,  his  eyes  dancing  with 
pleasure.  44  I've  wanted  to  throw  the 
miserable  parasite  out  myself  a  dozen 
times — I'm  glad  you  did  it,  now  that 
it  is  over;  let  a  crash  come  if  it  wants 
to." 

44  You  have  relieved  my  anxiety," 
replied  Phil.  44  I  was  afraid  you 
would  blame  me  severely,  but  I 
couldn't  help  it.  Any  one  with  spirit 
would  have  done  as  I  did,  I  think." 

"  You  did  just  right.  I  do  not  re- 
gret it  in  the  least,  and  I  doubt  if  it 
does  any  harm.  Fortunately  we  can 
meet  the  payment  that  comes  due  to- 
day, and  we  will  not  worry  about 
the  others,  not  just  now." 

It  was  a  rare  thing  for  Derring- 
forth to  get  away  from  the  office  be- 
fore the  close  of  business  hours,  but 
today  he  took  a  little  time  off.  Bur- 
rock had  out  his  pair  of  blacks,  with 
a  showy  sleigh  and  handsome  bear 


robes.  The  air  was  crisp  and  keen, 
the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  sleigh- 
ing excellent.  The  horses  were 
alive  to  the  sport,  and  flew  over  the 
frozen  snow  at  an  exhilarating  pace. 

"This  is  great  fun,"  said  Burrock, 
hanging  on  to  the  lines ;  44  gives  a 
man  new  life — nothing  like  a  sleigh 
ride  after  all — glad  you  could  come 
with  me — Jove,  don't  these  horses 
pull  ? — never  saw  them  feel  so  well." 

44  I'm  glad  to  be  with  you,  you 
may  be  sure,"  replied  Derringforth. 
44  This  is  a  great  treat  for  me — first 
sleigh  ride  I  have  had  this  year." 

The  east  drive  of  Central  Park 
was  brilliant  with  showy  turnouts 
and  gay  with  handsome  women. 
The  wealth  of  the  metropolis  was 
out  in  force,  enjoying  to  the  utmost 
the  brief  season  of  winter  pleasure 
the  recent  fall  of  snow  afforded  them. 
Burrock  and  Derringforth  were  in 
the  best  of  spirits,  and  chatted  in 
light  vein  as  they  sped  along,  now 
admiring  a  pretty  face,  a  pair  of 
prancing  horses,  or  a  novel  sleigh, 
and  again  criticising  and  comment- 
ing with  the  freedom  of  young  New 
Yorkers. 

They  drove  up  as  far  as  Macomb's 
Dam  Bridge,  and  turned  back 
towards  the  Park.  Seventh  Avenue 
from  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  Fifth 
Street  to  One  Hundred  and  Tenth 
was,  and  is  even  now,  used  as  a 
speedway.  Burrock  had  given  the 
blacks  the  reins,  and  they  were 
skimming  over  the  frozen  snow  at  a 
pace  that  seemed  almost  like  flying. 
The  jingle  of  bells  and  the  array  of 
bright  faces  were  inspiriting.  Every 
one  looked  happy.  The  sidewalks 
were  lined  with  people  who  had 
come  out  to  watch  the  brilliant  scene 
on  the  avenue. 

A  clump  of  racers  were  a  little  way 
ahead,  each  struggling  for  the  lead. 
Burrock  had  his  eye  on  them,  and 
sent  the  blacks  in  hot  pursuit.  They 
understood  him,  and  laying  back 
their  ears  sprang  forward  at  a  pace 
that  they  had  never  struck  before. 
In  scarcely  the  space  of  a  breath 
Burrock  and  Derringforth  were 
among  the  racers.  Over  the  glib, 
smooth  snow  the  horses  flew  on  and 
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on  in  their  mad  rush  till  the  blacks 
were  in  the  lead. 

Derringforth  felt  the  blood  dance 
in  his  veins.  Burrock  was  white,  but 
in  his  face  there  was  the  look  of 
proud  triumph.  The  thunder  of 
hoofs  was  still  just  behind.  The 
glory  of  the  race  was  not  yet  secure. 
Almost  before  he  knew  it  the  great, 
gaunt,  angular  form  of  a  pacer  stole 
up  beside  him.  That  insidious  am- 
ble that  breaks  the  heart  of  an  hon- 
est horse  was  every  instant  sending 
the  awkward,  ugly  beast  nearer  to 
the  front.  The  blacks  heard  him 
coming,  and  shot  forward  at  a  tre- 
mendous gait.  Burrock  steadied 
them  with  the  lines,  and  urged  them 
to  greater  speed.  Every  tick  of  the 
watch  sent  them  faster  and  yet  faster. 
All  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  racers. 
It  was  neck  and  neck,  hoof  and  hoof, 
till  at  length  the  endurance  of  the 
pacer  began  to  fail.  The  blacks, 
white  with  foam,  seemed  to  gain 
momentum  as  they  dashed  onward, 
and  soon  the  road  was  theirs  again — 
the  pacer  was  a  length  behind. 

Derringforth  took  a  long  breath. 
Burrock  was  even  whiter  than  before. 

"Glorious!"  exclaimed  Derring- 
forth, so  excited  that  his  words  were 
scarcely  audible. 

"  Great!"  ejaculated  Burrock,  al- 
most jerking  out  the  word  as  he 
pulled  ,with  all  his  strength  on  the 
lines. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street  a 
string  of  gay  turnouts  was  bounding 
northward.  Derringforth's  nerves 
thrilled  with  excitement  and  delight. 
u  It's  worth  a  thousand  dollars,"  he 
said.  44  I  wouldn't  have  missed  it  for 
the  world." 

44 1  didn't  know  it  was  in  them — 
whoa,  Tom  ;  whoa,  Jerry — left  every- 
thing behind." 

44  Yes,  everything  ever  " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished. 
Derringforth  had  an  instant  before 
caught  sight  of  a  showy  pair  of  high 
stepping  horses,  with  a  handsome 
Russian  sleigh,  and  now  he  saw 
something  that  fairly  froze  the  blood 
in  his  veins.  It  was  Marion  in  the 
act  of  calling  Burton  Edwards's  at- 
tention to  the  fiery  blacks. 


Edwards  was  on  the  inside  of  the 
sleigh,  with  his  head  turned  towards 
hers.  With  a  sudden  impulse  she 
took  her  hand  from  her  muff  and 
placed  it  on  his  arm,  saying,  44  Oh, 
Burton,  see,  see!" 

She  was  gone  in 'an  instant,  and 
every  breath  widened  the  gap  between 
her  and  Derringforth.  He  turned  to 
look  after  her.  Burton  Edwards  was 
again  gazing  into  her  eyes,  with  his 
head  bent  towards  hers  as  before 

XXI. 

If  the  fires  of  Hades  burn  with  a 
flame  so  fierce  as  the  fires  of  jealousy, 
God  will  never  allow  man,  his  own 
creation,  to  suffer  an  endless  torture 
so  merciless  and  cruel. 

Derringforth  no  longer  found  any 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  Marion  had 
turned  to  him  for  help  instead  of  to 
Burton  Edwards.  This  very  act  now 
began  to  loom  up  against  her.  He 
saw  in  it  a  trick  to  deceive  him.  The 
thought  of  deception  in  connection 
with  Marion  was  one  that  never  en- 
tered his  heart  before.  It  hurt  him 
almost  as  much  as  the  torture  of 
jealousy.  He  lived  over  again  that 
Sunday  evening,  and  saw  with  dif- 
ferent eyes  every  look  and  gesture  of 
Marion's — heard  anew  every  utter- 
ance from  her  lips.  There  could  be 
but  one  interpretation  of  it  all. 
Marion  was  in  love  with  Burton  Ed- 
wards; Marion  had  sought  to  deceive 
him. 

His  brain  reeled  with  agony  and 
despair.  There  was  no  longer  any 
hope — nothing  to  live  for.  The  very 
substance  of  life  was  dissolving. 
With  Marion  false  to  him,  what  re- 
mained that  he  could  cling  to — what 
was  there  to  sustain  him  ?  The 
moan  of  his  own  heart  frightened 
him.  How  strange  and  awful  the 
sound!  He  groped  about  as  one  in 
darkness,  almost  feeling  his  way. 
He  dare  not  trust  his  eyes,  his  ears — 
everything  was  weird,  strange,  hor- 
rible. He  shrank  even  from  him- 
self— from  the  dead,  cold  soul  within 
him — hopeless,  wretched. 

The  next  morning  among  Derring- 
forth's mail  was  a  letter  from  Marion. 
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One  glance  at  the  superscription  was 
enough  to  send  the  blood  coursing 
through  his  veins.  He  tore  open 
the  envelope  eagerly,  almost  fiercely. 
He  drew  out  the  letter,  and  suddenly 
shrank  from  reading  it.  A  fearful 
thought  shot  through  his  mind — the 
thought  that  Marion  had  engaged 
herself  to  his  rival. 

He  crushed  the  note  in  his  tremb- 
ling hand,  and  walked  back  and 
forth  in  pitiable  agony.  The  fact 
itself  could  have  been  no  more  pain- 
ful. His  imagination  had  given  re- 
ality and  substance  to  the  thing  he 
dreaded. 

For  a  few  moments  everything  be- 
came blank.  The  room  whirled 
around  about  him.  He  seized  a 
chair  as  it  flew  past  and  threw  him- 
self into  it.  He  put  his  hand  to  his 
head  and  tried  to  steady  it — tried  to 
stop  the  throbbing  of  his  brain;  and 
there  he  sat  pale,  almost  ghastly, 
hopeless,  heartless,  and  in  despair. 
Finally  he  was  roused  by  the  butler, 
who  came  up  to  say  that  breakfast 
was  awaiting  him. 

He  staggered  to  his  feet,  dropping 
the  letter  listlessly  upon  the  table. 
A  glance  at  his  white  face  in  the 
mirror  frightened  him.  He  had 
never  seen  himself  look  so  badly. 
He  wondered  if  he  were  not  ill.  He 
felt  his  pulse.  He  could  scarcely  de- 
tect it.  There  was  a  sinking  sensa- 
tion in  his  stomach  that  robbed  him 
of  all  his  strength. 

He  was  upon  the  point  of  throw- 
ing himself  upon  the  bed  with  the 
conviction  that  he  was  actually  ill, 
when  the  thought  of  Wall  Street 
came  into  his  mind.  There  was  his 
speculation,  and  Burrock  had  invited 
him  to  luncheon.  No,  he  could  not 
give  up.  He  must  try  to  show  some 
life — try  to  get  some  blood  into  his 
cheeks. 

He  went  to  the  washstand  and 
splashed  his  face  with  cold  water 
and  rubbed  it  vigorously  with  a 
coarse  towel.  He  went  back  to  the 
mirror.  The  artificial  glow  had 
taken  ten  years  off  him,  but  it  had 
not  removed  the  ache  from  his  heart 
or  stilled  the  tremble  of  his  hands. 
He  put  on  his  coat,  took  up  Marion's 


letter,  and,  putting  it  in  his  pocket, 
started  to  leave  the  room. 

He  had  taken  perhaps  three  steps 
when  he  stopped.  His  hand  stole  into 
his  pocket.  The  letter  came  forth. 
It  ran  thus: 

Dear  Phil:— 

I  have  been  trying  to  write  you  ever 
since  Sunday  night,  but  with  guests  to  en- 
tertain I  have  hardlv  had  a  minute  to  my- 
self. I  have  wanted  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  appreciated  your  kindness.  You  were  per- 
fectly lovely,  and  you  are  the  dearest  boy 
in  the  world.  You  must  think  very  badly 
of  me,  Phil,  for  not  telling  you  about  Bur- 
ton Edwards.  I  could  read  your  thoughts. 
It  was,  oh,  so  embarrassing  to  me!  I  felt 
like  a  culprit.  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about 
it.  We  have  drifted  a  little  away  from 
each  other,  Phil.  I  have  not  felt  free  to 
talk  to  you  the  way  I  used  to.  I  shall  never 
forget  now  generous  you  were  in  coming 
to  my  relief  as  you  did^-taking  all  the 
blame  upon  yourself.  I  didn't  know  that 
even  you  could  be  so  unselfish,  and  you 
did  it  so  cleverly  as  to  almost  mislead  me. 

It  is  midnight.  Ever}'  one  else  has  gone 
to  bed.  I  have  taken  this  time  to  write  to 
you  to  thank  you  as  I  have  thanked  you  in 
my  heart  a  thousand  times,  and  I  want  to 
write  about  something  else,  too.  I  hardly 
know  how  to  begin  it.  I  don't  want  you 
to  misunderstand  me,  and  I  am  afraid  you 
will.  It  is  about  your  coming  to  me  on 
Thursday  evening  I  want  to  speak.  When 
I  wrote  you  that  I  would  reserve  the  even- 
ing for  you,  I  knew  nothing  of  this  visit 
from  Burton  Edwards  and  his  sister.  What 
I  want  to  ask  you  is,  would  it  not  be  better 
for  us  both  if  you  would  postpone  coming 
until  they  are  gone  ?  It  will  only  be  a 
matter  of  ten  days  or  so  now.  It  would  be 
so  awkward  for  me  to  seclude  myself  from 
them  for  an  entire  evening,  and  I  want  the 
entire  evening  with  you,  as  I  promised 
you.  You  won't  misunderstand  me,  will 
you,  Phil  ?  I  know  you  won't.  Write  me 
and  say  that  it  is  all  right.  I  wish  you 
could  have  been  with  us  this  afternoon.  I 
had  the  most  delightful  sleigh  ride — Mr. 
Edwards  took  me  out.  It  was  such  per- 
fect sleighing,  and  such  a  brilliant  scene — 
every  one,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  out  en- 
joying the  sport  except  you,  and  you.  poor 
boy,  I  suppose,  were  as  hard  at  work  as 
ever.  You  are  making  a  perfect  slave  of 
yourself.  I  wish  I  could  ask  you  to  come 
to  sec  me  tomorrow  evening,  but  we  all 
go  to  the  theater. 

ever, 

Marion. 

Tuesday,  midnight. 

There  was  a  sudden  rebound  in 
Derringforth's  spirits.  The  artificial 
glow  of  his  face  was  amply  sustained 
now  by  the  quickened  action  of  his 
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pulse.  He  straightened  himself  up, 
and  threw  out  his  chest.  The  sick- 
ening  sensation  at  his  stomach  was 
gone.  He  was  a  man  once  more, 
and  all  the  love  of  his  heart  was  alive 
again. 

There  were  two  thoughts  that 
flashed  upon  his  mind  as  he  read 
Marion's  letter,  and  only  two.  The 
one  was  that  she  still  loved  him;  the 
other  that  the  additional  ten  days 
would  give  him  time  to  go  further 
into  speculation  and  make  the  money 
that  he  so  much  desired.  There 
seemed  to  him  now  something  almost 
providential  in  the  visit  of  Burton 
Edwards. 

"  I  wonder  if  God  does  bring  these 
things  about  ?"  he  meditated.  44  Some- 
times it  seems  as  if  He  did,"  continued 
Derringforth,  deep  in  thought.  "  He 
must  despise  me  for  being  so  foolish 
this  morning.  I  am  ashamed  of  my- 
self, but  the  thought  that  Marion  had 
turned  from  me  was  so  real,  and  it 
was  so  cruel,  that  I  couldn't  help  it. 
I  suppose  God  has  some  purpose  in 
working  in  His  mysterious  ways, 
but  I  don't  see  why  it  wouldn't  have 
been  just  as  well  to  make  a  short  cu' 
of  it.  If  He  had  kept  us  out  of  a 
Shylock's  clutches,  then  I  should 
have  had  plenty  of  money.  It's  all 
very  puzzling  when  I  stop  to  think 
about  it.  If  I  hadn't  gone  to  the 
Academy  I  should  not  have  met  Bur- 
rock, and  then  it  was  by  the  merest 
chance  that  I  ran  against  him  here 
in  the  city;  and  strange  to  say  he 
seemed  ready  and  glad  to  help  me. 
It  looks  as  if  between  him  and  Ed- 
wards I  may  come  out  all  right  after 
all — that  is,  I  have  a  chance  to,  and 
if  that  is  what  God  really  means  I 
.  shall,  of  course,  but  perhaps  it  isn't, 
and  perhaps  He  isn't  doing  anything 
about  it.  It  may  be  all  chance.  If 
it  is — but  I  can't  think  it  is.  It  seems 
as  if  there  was  something  more  than 
chance  when  I  look  back  over  the 
strange  things  that  have  happened 
even  in  mv  short  life." 

These  views  of  Derringforth's  were 
not  very  decided,  but  they  served  to 
give  him  some  satisfaction,  and  the 
pangs  of  jealousy  were  allayed  for  a 
time.    He  wrote  Marion  a  very  cor- 


dial, reassuring  note,  saying  that  she 
had  done  just  right  in  suggesting  a 
postponement— that  he  understood 
her  fully  and  appreciated  the  posi- 
tion she  was  in  with  guests  to  enter- 
tain. 44  Ten  days  or  even  more  will 
make  no  difference,"  he  said.  44  We 
are  not  likely  to  change  much  in  so 
short  a  time." 

But  Derringforth  was  not  quite  so 
sure  of  this  a  little  later  on.  He  was 
not  so  confident  that  he  could  see 
God's  hand  in  sending  Edwards  into 
Marion's  very  home.  He  was  not 
altogether  satisfied  that  he  had 
written  the  best  letter  to  Marion 
that  could  have  been  written.  He 
had  some  doubt,  even,  about  an 
overruling  power  having  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  bringing  him  and 
Burrock  together. 

A  second  reading  of  Marion's  letter 
had  produced  this  change  in  him. 
It  was  not  quite  so  assuring  as  he 
had  at  first  thought.  There  was  no 
evidence  that  she  did  not  care 
deeply  for  Edwards.  In  fact  she 
had  spoken  of  the  delightful  sleigh 
ride  she  had  had  with  him.  This 
brought  back  the  scene  very  vividly 
to  Derringforth's  mind.  He  recalled 
the  look  of  love  in  Edwards's  face  as 
he  gazed  into  Marion's  eyes.  There 
was  a  reawakening  of  the  old  jeal- 
ousy, and  that  always  gave  a  differ- 
ent shading  to  everything.  What  if 
Marion  had  sought  this  additional 
time  for  her  own  convenience  ?  Might 
it  not  be  possible  ? 

44 1  wish  I  had  not  consented  to  the 
postponement,"  he  sighed.  44  It  may 
be  all  right,  but  I  don't  like  the  look 
of  things.  I  don't  like  to  think  of 
that  fellow  in  the  same  house  with 
her,  and  they  are  together  all  the 
time — going  to  the  theater  tonight. 
Why  didn't  Marion  ask  me  to  go 
with  them  ?  Well,  as  I  said,  it  may 
be  all  right,  but— I  don't  know  ;  I've 
thought  so  much  and  worried  so 
much  and  tried  so  hard  to  make 
monev  that  I  can't  think  straight  any 
more.  One  time  I  think  one  thing 
and  then  again  something  else,  but  I 
don't  know  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 
peculiar  to  myself.  I  fancy  that 
other  people  look   at  things  with 
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varying  moods  pretty  much  as  I  do. 
If  not,  then  there  is  something  wrong 
with  me.  Well,  I've  agreed  to  wait 
at  least  ten  days,  and  I'll  do  it  with- 
out murmuring  any  more,  and  in  the 
meantime  I'll  see  what  I"  can  do  in 
Wall  Street." 

XXII. 

Towards  noon  Derringforth  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Burrock  inclos- 
ing him  a  check  for  two  hundred  and 
eleven  dollars  and  thirteen  cents. 
'*  This  is  your  net  profit  after  deduct- 
ing brokerage,"  he  wrote.  "  Not  a 
bad  go  for  the  first — gives  you  some- 
thing to  operate  on — couldn't  wait 
till  lunch — knew  you  were  in  the 
dumps — knew  this  check  would  brace 
you  up — nothing  like  something  you 
can  take  hold  of — you'll  get  there — a 
boom  is  on — must  rush — see  you  at 
one,  and  talk  over  another  flyer." 

Derringforth  gazed  at  the  check 
with  admiring  eyes — almost  with  a 
look  of  amazement.  It  was  difficult 
to  realize  that  he  had  made  this 
money  without  the  investment  of  a 
penny  or  the  turning  of  a  hand.  But 
there  it  was,  and  all  the  profit  of  a 
single  day. 

"  It  will  not  take  me  long  at  this 
rate,"  he  said  to  himself,  his  imagin- 
ation quickening,  "to  pile  up  a  few 
thousand  dollars.  Burrock  has  made 
over  twenty  one  hundred  on  this 
single  deal.  I  wish  I  had  gone  in 
heavier — I  will  next  time.  It  doesn't 
do  for  a  man  in  Wall  Street  to  be 
weak  kneed.  I  might  just  as  well 
have  a  thousand  dollars  now  as  two 
hundred.  It  was  a  sure  thing;  Bur- 
rock said  it  was.  I  wonder  if  he  has 
any  more  sure  things  ?  It  was  too 
bad  to  let  such  an  opportunity  slip 
by  without  making  the  most  of  it. 
I'll  never  do  it  again,  that's  one  thing 
certain." 

Derringforth  went  to  bed  that 
night  with  an  anxiety  so  keen,  so 
deep,  that  it  overshadowed  for  the 
time  all  other  interests.  Burrock 
had  bought  for  him  five  hundred 
shares  of  Western  Union.  The  stock 
was  very  active.  There  was  a  power- 
ful bear  combination  trying  to  force 
it  down.    But  the  ground  was  con- 


tested inch  by  inch  by  the  bulls. 
Burrock  had  confidence  that  the 
stock  would  advance,  but  it  was  a 
guess  at  best.  He  had  advised  Der- 
ringforth to  take  only  a  hundred 
shares.  "  I  think  it  is  a  good  pur- 
chase and  may  be  a  great  one — it's  a 
wonderfully  active  stock — bobs  up 
and  down  like  mad,  but  I'm  going  to 
buy  a  thousand  shares  and  take  my 
chances.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to 
see  it  jump  up  ten  points  inside  of 
two  days — sure  to  do  it  if  the  bulls 
get  away  with  the  bears — ought  to 
go  to  a  hundred — paying  regular 
dividends." 

Derringforth  had  in  mind  the  loss 
he  had  made  on  St.  Paul  by  his 
timidity,  and  said  he  would  have  the 
courage  of  his  convictions  this  time, 
any  way. 

"  I  like  your  nerve,"  replied  Bur- 
rock. "You  are  the  kind  that  gets 
there — no  use  to  be  afraid." 

"That's  what  I  think,"  answered 
Derringforth,  with  a  tinge  of  pride. 

An  hour  later  he  had  grown  a 
trifle  more  conservative.  Western 
Union  closed  weak.  It  had  dropped 
off  over  half  a  point  since  his  pur- 
chase. He  met  Burrock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  together  they  saw  a  number 
of  brokers  and  speculators.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  West- 
ern Union  would  be  forced  down 
further  yet.  There  were  ominous 
rumors  afloat  that  looked  ugly. 

Derringforth  went  home  with  some 
uncertainty  as  to  whether  his  tem- 
perament was  exactly  suited  to  Wall 
Street.  With  two  hundred  of  win- 
nings in  his  pocket  he  was  convinced 
that  it  was.  With  his  profit  wiped 
out  and  another  hundred  with  it, 
and  all  the  work  of  an  hour,  he  be- 
gan to  have  serious  doubts. 

He  was  highly  wrought  up.  "  As 
Burrock  says,  there  is  a  delightful 
excitement  about  it  all,"  he  admitted 
delightful  if  one  likes  just  that 
sort  of  excitement,  but  I'm  not  so 
sure  that  I  do.  Three  hundred  dol- 
lars gone  aiready  and  may  be  five," 
Derringforth  groaned.  "  Perhaps 
even  more,"  he  went  on  dubiously. 

Burrock  had  told  him  to  keep  up 
his  courage,  urging  that  the  deal 
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would  yet  come  out  all  right  in  the 
end. 

"That's  all  well  enough  for  Bur- 
rock," mused  Derringforth.  u  He 
has  the  money  to  carry  the  stock  for 
a  turn,  but  I  haven't.  I  shall  be  sold 
out — sold  out  with  a  loss,  and  just 
when  I  need  money  so  much." 

Derringforth's  musings  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter  reveal  a  phase  of  his 
character.  At  one  time  he  was  dis- 
posed to  regard  the  presence  of  Bur- 
ton Edwards  as  providential  ;  at  an- 
other he  exhibited  a  considerable 
doubt.  But  the  burden  of  his  rea- 
soning tended  towards  a  belief  in 
the  overruling  power  of  God.  He 
had  before  now  invoked  in  a  half 
hearted  way  the  aid  of  Heaven  when 
feeling  most  keenly  the  pressure  of 
the  Shylock's  hand.  But  these  ap- 
peals lacked  directness.  They  were 
mere  breathings  toward  Heaven — a 
vague  wish  that  aid  might  come 
from  that  indefinite  source. 

He  had  never  been  quite  able  to 
satisfy  himself  whether  there  was 
any  response  to  these  modest  appeals 
or  not.  Once  or  twice  he  thought 
there  was  ;  once  or  twice  he  thought 
there  was  not. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  he 
would  not  have  resorted  to  the  ex- 
periment again.  But  this  was  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance.  His  own 
hands  were  tied.  He  was  neither  a 
bull  nor  a  bear.  He  was  utterly 
powerless  to  influence  the  price  of 
Western  Union  the  one  way  or  the 
other.  He  sat  on  the  side  of  his  bed 
and  thought.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
God  alone  was  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency, but  would  God  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  Wall  Street  ?  There 
was  serious  doubt  in  Derringforth's 
mind  on  this  point. 

"  If  it  were  only  something  a  little 
more  respectable  there  might  be 
some  hope,"  he  reasoned.  "  I'm  afraid 
that  gambling  isn't  in  very  high 
favor  in  heaven,  but  the  Bible  says, 
'  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  weary 
and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest.'  That  is  plain  enough.  I  can't 
see  why  it  should  not  apply  to  Wall 
Street  as  well  as  to  any  other  place. 
I  fancy  there  are  more  men  there 


that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  than 
anywhere  else  on  this  earth.  Un- 
fortunately I  am  one  of  them,  but  I 
am  going  to  get  out.  Heaven  knows 
I  wish  I  were  out  now.  If  I  only 
had  more  faith  I  would  ask  God  to 
help  me.  It's  the  only  thing  I  can 
do.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  I  wish  I 
had  more  faith  would  count  in  my 
favor.  It  can  do  no  harm,  any  way, 
to  ask  for  aid,  and  there  is  an  odd 
chance  that  it  might  be  just  the  very 
thing." 

But  Derringforth  felt  that  there 
was  a  marked  difference  between 
asking  aid  from  Heaven  in  the  case 
of  a  Shylock  and  in  the  matter  of 
speculation.  He  had  not  hesitated 
in  the  one  instance,  but  now  his  con- 
science was  very  sensitive.  He  won- 
dered if  it  would  not  seem  blasphem- 
ous in  God's  sight.  He  shrank  from 
doing  anything  wrong,  but  the  case 
was  so  urgent  that  he  could  not  dis- 
miss it  from  his  mind.  He  reasoned 
a  long  time  with  himself,  and  then 
somehow  before  he  realized  what  he 
was  doing  he  was  reasoning  with 
Heaven. 

XXIII. 

While  Derringforth  was  in  his 
room,  feverish  with  anxiety  and  im- 
ploring Heaven's  aid,  Marion  was 
breathing  in  delicious  draughts  of 
love.  She  and  Burton  Edwards 
were  alone.  It  was  towards  mid- 
night. They  had  been  to  the  play, 
but  came  away  at  the  end  of  the  sec- 
ond act.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kingsley 
had  gone  up  to  the  library.  Sallie 
had  lingered  below  for  a  time,  and 
then  on  the  plea  of  being  tired  out 
went  to  her  room. 

Edwards  had  not  expected  this 
bit  of  good  fortune.  Except  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  sleigh  ride,  he  had 
not  been  alone  with  Marion  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time  since 
his  arrival  in  New  York.  It  was 
plain  that  the  gods  were  with  him  at 
last.  This  was  the  opportunity  he 
had  prayed  for. 

Marion  sat  on  the  sofa.  He  was  in  a 
chair  a  little  way  from  her.  He 
wished  he  were  beside  her,  but  just 
how  to  get  there  was  the  question. 
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He  could  hear  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  in  the  foyer,  and  knew  that  the 
precious  minutes  were  vanishing. 
There  were  so  many  things  to  say 
and  so  little  time  to  say  them  in,  that 
he  found  a  beginning  difficult. 

He  felt  a  restraint  that  was  akin 
to  awkwardness.  This  feeling  was 
intensified  by  the  fancy  that  sly 
laughter  lurked  in  Marion's  eyes. 
His  cheeks  took  on  a  deeper  red, 
and  his  conversation  was  painfully 
aimless.  He  could  not  understand 
himself.  Had  he  not  rehearsed  a  thou- 
sand times  the  words  that  now  filled 
his  soul  to  bursting  ?  Why  should 
they  form  a  jam  just  at  this  time 
and  clog  the  flow  of  his  heart  ?  His 
dreams  could  not  have  been  more 
perfectly  mirrored  so  far  as  scene 
and  time  were  concerned.  There 
was  no  third  party  present  to  chill 
his  spirits.  The  cozy  room  with  its 
soft  silken  hangings,  and  yet  softer 
lights,  the  glow  of  the  cheery  fire  in 
the  grate,  the  midnight  hush  that 
was  broken  only  by  their  own  voices 
— all  contributed  "harmony  to  the 
surroundings. 

"Won't  you  play  something,  Mar- 
ion ?  "  he  said  in  desperation  at  last. 

M  Yes,  if  you  really  wish  me  to," 
answered  Marion  ;  "  but  are  you 
quite  sure  you  do  ?  " 

"Quite — I'm  in  just  the  mood  for 
music,"  he  replied,  saying  to  himself 
at  the  same  time,  "  May  the  pardon- 
ing angel  have  mercy  on  my  soul!" 

"  It's  a  rare  mood  for  you,  surely. 
I  thought  you  disliked  the  piano." 

"That  depends  upon  who  plavs 
it." 

"  Then  I  am  sure  you  will  not  care 
to  listen  to  an  amateur." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  shall.  Whatever  you 
do  gives  me  pleasure." 

Marion  blushed,  protested,  then 
tripped  lightly  across  the  room  to 
the  piano. 

"What  shall  I  play?"  she  asked, 
drumming  carelessly  on  the  keys. 

"Anything  that  interests  you." 

"  But  I  would  prefer  to  interest 
you." 

"  You  are  sure  to  do  that  whatever 
you  play,"  he  answered,  throwing  a 
good  deal  of  feeling  into  the  words. 


"That's  something  like  it,"  he  said 
to  himself.  "  This  little  scheme  will 
put  me  at  my  ease." 

Marion  began  playing  bits  of 
the  latest  airs.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  expression  in  her  touch,  but 
it  was  not  quite  natural  to  her  own 
ears.  It  betrayed  an  emotion  that 
she  dreaded  to  recognize — one  that 
both  delighted  and  frightened  her. 

Edwards  watched  with  admiration 
the  graceful  fingers  as  they  flew  over 
the  keys,  but  the  music  did  not 
reach  his  soul.  lie  had  but  one 
thought,  and  that  one  was  embodied 
in  Marion.  He  stood  beside  her  and 
turned  the  leaves  of  the  music. 

"  Here  is  something  you  know," 
she  said,  beginning  the  tune  of  a 
love  song  that  had  caught  the  town. 
"Shall  we  sing  it  together?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Edwards  almost 
eagerly.  "  It's  the  very  thing  to  pave 
the  way  for  me,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  his  voice  blended  with  hers. 

The  love  of  his  soul  was  poured 
out  in  the  words  of  the  song.  It 
thrilled  Marion  to  the  depths  of  her 
heart.  She  was  powerless  to  resist 
the  spirit  that  permeated  the  very- 
atmosphere.  She  looked  up  into  his 
eyes.  That  look  set  his  soul  on  fire. 
All  the  passion  of  his  strong  nature 
was  aflame.  The  mad  impulse  to 
clasp  her  in  his  arms,  and  press  his 
lips  to  hers,  was  almost  a  delirium. 
He  had  never  known  what  consum- 
ing love  was  before. 

He  realized  that  a  false  move  now 
would  be  death  to  his  hopes,  but  to 
restrain  himself  was  the  agony  of 
torture.  He  broke  away  from  her 
side,  leaving  the  song  unfinished,  and 
walked  quickly  to  the  other  end  of 
the  room.  He  went  to  the  window 
and  looked  out  into  the  night. 
There,  as  everywhere,  he  saw  only 
Marion. 

He  came  back  to  the  sofa  and 
threw  himself  upon  it.  Marion  still 
sat  at  the  piano.  There  was  intoxi- 
cation in  her  playing.  She  hardly 
realized  what  she  was  doing.  She 
was  transported  beyond  herself — was 
under  the  spell  of  a  strong  man's 
love,  and  was  powerless  to  tear  her- 
self away. 
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She  knew  why  he  had  left  her  side 
so  suddenly,  and  blessed  him  for  go- 
ing, and  yet  she  was  sorry.  She  did 
not  know  just  why  she  was  sorry. 
She  did  not  know  herself  even. 
There  was  something  in  his  nature 
that  drew  her  towards  him  ;  there 
was  something  that  made  her  fear 
him.  His  influence  over  her  was 
unlike  that  of  any  other  man.  She 
was  conscious  of  enjoying  the  love 
that  he  breathed  upon  her;  she  was 
conscious  of  almost  hating  him  for 
tempting  her  own  love. 

He  watched  her  from  where  he 
sat,  and  wondered  what  her  thoughts 
were — wondered  that  she  kept  on 
playing  after  his  sudden  desertion. 
He  could  not  make  her  out. 

"  If  she  were  like  other  girls,"  he 
said  to  himself,  "  I  would  not  be  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  If  she 
were  like  other  girls  I  should  not 
care  for  her.  There  is  something  in 
her  manner  that  says  to  me  4  so  far 
and  no  farther.'  " 

His  mind  wandered  back  to  the 
Sunday  evening  when  Derringforth 
had  fallen  like  a  meteor  upon  his  vis- 
ion. The  hot  blood  burned  in  his 
cheeks.  The  pangs  of  jealousy 
pierced  him.  His  eyes  were  still  fixed 
upon  Marion.  The  sway  of  her 
graceful  figure  was  poetry.  The 
thought  that  possibly  she  loved  Der- 
ringforth was  torture. 

He  wondered  if  she  would  never 
cease  playing.  He  looked  at  his 
watch,  opening  and  shutting  it  so 
that  it  would  not  attract  her  atten- 
tion. It  was  almost  midnight.  He 
grew  impatient  and  raved  at  himself 
for  the  fiasco  he  had  made. 

"  Why  did  I  ever  ask  her  to  play  ?" 
he  groaned.  "  People  never  know 
when  to  stop  when  they  sit  down  at 
the  piano."  The  love  of  a  few  mo- 
ments before  was  becoming  nullified. 
He  found  himself  getting  provoked. 
It  seemed  to  him  indifference,  even 
rudeness  in  Marion  to  neglect  him 
as  she  was  doing.  He  was  upon  the 
point  of  remonstrating  when  she 
turned  to  him  and  said  in  her 
sweetest  way  : 

"  Now  are  you  not  sorry  you  asked 
me  to  play  ?" 


One  look  from  her  eyes  melted  all 
his  indignation,  but  not  soon  enough 
to  remove  the  traces  from  his  face 
before  she  saw  it. 

"  No,  certainly  not.  Didn't  I  tell 
you  that  I  was  just  in  the  mood  for 
music  ?" 

"Yes,  but  I  can  read  your  feelings 
better  than  you  think." 

"  How  do  you  interpret  them  ?" 
asked  Edwards,  coloring. 

The  blush  was  reflected  upon 
Marion's  face. 

"  I  won't  try  to  read  beyond  your 
dislike  for  my  playing.  I  have  been 
very  rude — won't  you  forgive  me?" 

"  I  would  forgive  you  anything, 
but  really  there  is  nothing  to  for- 
give. 

"Oh,  yes,  there  is — you  can't  de- 
ceive me,  but  I'll  promise  never  to  do 
so  any  more.  I  wonder  if  it  isn't 
very  late?  I  forgot  all  about  time 
while  I  was  playing." 

"  Her  coolness  freezes  me,"  said 
Edwards  to  himself.  "No,  it  is  not 
so  horribly  late,"  he  answered  aloud. 
"1  don't  feel  like  going  to  my  room. 
Won't  vou  sit  here  a  little  while  yet 
with  me?" 

There  was  a  tender  pleading  in  his 
tones  that  was  love  to  Marion.  She 
knew  she  ought  to  tear  herself  away 
from  it.  She  knew  that  she  was 
powerless  to  do  so.  She  did  not 
want  him  to  propose  to  her;  she  did 
not  want  to  check  the  delicious 
draught  of  nectar. 

He  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
piano,  leaned  over  it  and  looked 
down  into  her  eyes. 

"  You  have  not  answered  me,"  he 
said  softly. 

"  Do  <ou  want  me  to  stay  very 
much  ?"'  she  said,  turning  her  face 
towards  his. 

"  More  than  you  can  realize,  Mar- 
ion," he  replied,  with  a  feeling  that 
was  unmistakable. 

She  swung  a  little  away  from  him 
'on  the  piano  stool,  and  looked  down 
irresolutely. 

"  Come  and  sit  here  beside  me," 
he  said,  taking  her  hand  and  leading 
her  to  the  sofa. 

There  was  life  and  love  in  that 
touch.  Edwards  felt  the  warm  blood 
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bound  through  his  veins.  The  beat- 
ing of  his  heart,  the  emotion  of  his 
whole  nature,  choked  his  utterance 
for  a  moment.  The  stillness  was 
broken  only  by  the  ticking  of  the 
clock.  The  fire  in  the  grate  had 
burned  low.  The  soft  light  sifting 
through  the  silken  shade  intensified 
Marion's  beauty.  She  sat  in  grace- 
ful attitude  at  one  end  of  the  sofa. 
Her  head  rested  upon  her  hand. 
She  was  the  perfect  picture  of  de- 
lightful   irresolution.      A  dainty 


foot  protruded  from  beneath  her 
gown.  Edwards  sat  a.  little  apart 
from  her. 

11  Marion,"  he  said,  and  with  the 
utterance  of  her  name  he  uncon- 
sciously moved  closer  to  her,  u  Mar- 
ion, I  " 

The  sentence  was  suddenly  cut 
short.  A  sharp  ring  at  the  door  bell 
startled  them.  Edwards  felt  the 
cold  perspiration  start  out  upon  his 
brow.  The  bell  rang  again,  and  yet 
again. 


(To  be  continued) 


A  PICTURE. 

Her  ways  are  fair— one  cannot  note 

A  vagrant  waywardness  of  tresses  J 
For  when  she  sings,  her  swan-like  throat 
Beneath  her  dimpled  chin, 
Swells  out  and  in, 
The  crimples  of  her  lace 


She  is  too  wondrous  fair,  I  mean  ■ 

Too  perfect— true  to  all  our  wishes; 
We  ofttimes  hope  a  fault  may  screen 

The  glamor  of  her  beauty's  riches. 
She  poises  grandly  and  sedate. 

A  statue-form,  so  incarnate 
Of  perfectness  and  fancy  's  graces, 

We  dare  not  kiss,  we  dare  not  touch. 

For  fashion  has  decreed  her  such, 
Inviolate  of  love's  displaces. 

And  so^ve  worship  her  afar — 

This  one  so  perfect,  but  so  coldly — 
A  cur  may  bark  at  moon  or  star, 

No  one  may  love  this  maiden,  boldly. 

Ah  !  why  are  women  sometimes  cast 
In  molds  that  crumble  into  pieces? 
At  distance  stands  our  love— but  fast 
They  hold  us  loof  like  fragile  Greece's 
China  pieces,  made  of  clay. 
Thank  fates  they're  not  all  made  that  way  ! 

//.  .S*.  Keller. 
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By  A.  S.  Duane. 


j\  T  ALLORY  felt  himself  almost 
.L  slinking  up  the  avenue.  He 
could  not  escape  the  memories  of 
the  davs  when  he  had  bounded  be- 
tween  these  trees  as  a  boy,  galloped 
up  the  hard,  smooth  road  on  horse- 
back, or  come,  later,  as  a  young 
prince  upon  his  own  estate.  The 
contrast  of  past  and  present  made 
him  feel  the  blood  in  his  face,  and 
sent  a  little  shudder  of  disgust  run- 
ning down  his  spine.  There  was  re- 
sentment, too,  against  the  old  man 
that  he  felt  had  robbed  him  not  only 
of  his  prospects  in  life,  but  of  his 
self  respect.  Besides  the  droop  in 
Mallory's  shoulders,  there  were  tears 
of  self  pity  in  his  eyes,  which  made 
him  despise  himself,  and  added  to 
his  anger  against  the  old  man  up 
there  in  the  house.  Once  let  us  get 
the  idea  that  a  thing  is  ours,  by 
whatever  luck,  chance,  or  gift,  and 
we  consider  it  ours  by  unalienable 
right. 

Mallory  did  not  go  to  the  front  of 
the  house.  He  hesitated  for  an  in- 
stant at  the  side,  and  looked  through 
the  unshaded  window  and  saw  his 
old  cousin,  his  only  living  relative, 
sitting  as  he  had  sat  night  after  night 
for  twenty*  years,  with  his  books 
about  him,  reading,  reading.  The 
student  lamp  was  old,  and  the  shade 
of  green  paper  threw  a  sickly  light 
on  the  bony  old  face,  with  the  thin 
lips  a  little  drawn  up  at  one  corner, 
as  if  in  a  perpetual  sneer.  The  eyes 
were  small,  with  slanting,  tent-like 
lids.  How  Mallory  did  hate  the  ex- 
pression of  that  face!  How  many 
times  had  it  given  him  nothing  more 
than  the  most  courteous  and  polite 
attention,  and  how  he  had  writhed 
under  it! 

In  the  midst  of  his  misery,  and  in 
the  very  act  of  turning  about  and 


going  back  to  the  gate,  Mallory 
noticed  with  contempt  the  worn 
table  cover,  the  green  paper  shade, 
and  the  shabby  dressing  gown  that 
his  cousin  wore  about  his  narrow 
shoulders.  A  man  with  a  million 
dollars— more  than  a  million  dollars 
— to  spend  his  life  like  that!  And 
how  old  and  pale  he  looked!  He 
couldn't  live  long,  and  then  that 
money,  all  that  money  that  Mallory 
had  been  brought  up  to  consider  his 
very  own,  would  go  to  a  library  that 
nobody  would  ever  enter  except 
dusty  old  men  like  this. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  pre- 
vent it.  He  walked  rapidly  around 
the  house  until  he  came  to  the  back 
kitchen  door,  which  he  tried.  It  was 
fastened,  but  there  was  a  shuttle 
across  the  floor,  and  a  hand  on  the 
lock. 

"  Who's  there  ?"  a  strong  voice 
asked. 

"  It's  I,  Grainger,"  Mallory  said. 
"  Let  me  in." 

The  door  flew  open  instantly, 
showing  a  pleased  and  delighted 
face. 

There  was  a  hesitancy  in  the 
butler's  look  until  Mallory  held  out 
his  hand,  and  then  Grainger  grasped 
it  in  both  of  his  with  affection. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  you  home  again, 
sir.  I  was  just  about  to  take  a  bit 
of  supper,  Mr.  Mallory,  and  there's 
some  as  good  deviled  kidneys  as 
you've  seen  since  you  was  here  be- 
fore.   You  must  taste  'em,  sir." 

Mallory  was  hungry,  or  he  had 
been  hungry,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  must  go  in  there  to  his  cousin 
and  say  or  do  something  to  make 
him  change  his  mind  about  leaving 
all  that  money  to  a  stupid  library. 
What  good  would  libraries,  or  any- 
thing else,  do  old  George  Dent  after 
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he  was  dead  ?  And  here  was  he — 
starving,  ragged,  without  a  place  to 
lay  his  head;  he,  a  gentleman,  who 
had  been  brought  up  to  expect  that 
one  day  all  this  would  be  his!  It 
was  cruel.  It  was  wrong.  His  cousin 
must  be  made  to  see  it. 

44  J  don't  want  any  kidney.  Grain- 
ger," Mallory  said  gloomily.  44  I 
came  to  see  my  cousin— on  business." 

Grainger  went  on  preparing  the 
table  beside  him. 

44  The  Mason  family  are  back,  sir," 
he  said  with  his  eye  on  the  tin  coffee 
pot  on  the  range.  Since  Grainger 
had  become  general  servant  and 
caretaker  of  his  old  master,  he  had 
lived  and  cooked  in  the  outer  kitchen, 
sleeping  in  a  sort  of  closet  beside  it. 
It  was  a  warm  and  cozy  little  place 
on  this  chilly  October  night,  and 
with  the  smell  of  the  kidney  and  the 
coffee,  and  the  sight  of  the  white 
napkins,  to  which  he  had  been  un- 
accustomed in  these  last  months,  a 
sense  of  comfort  came  to  Mallory  to 
which  he  had  been  long  a  stranger. 
But  when  Grainger  mentioned  the 
Masons,  that  nervous  gnawing  of 
impatience  and  protestation  against 
fate  began  again  around  his  heart. 

44  When  ?" 

44  Last  week.  I  saw  Miss  Kmily 
when  I  went  to  market  day  before 
yesterday.  She  asked  me  where  you 
were,  and  I  told  her  you  was  in 
France  again,  sir.  I  knew  she  would 
think  it  strange  you  would  be  in  New 
York  and  not  come  out  to  see  us. 
Wouldn't  be  stopping  at  the  old 
place  any  longer,  so  I  just  told  her 
you  was  in  France.  It  seemed  to 
me  she  looked  disappointed  some." 

"Don't  tell  her.  Grainger.  I  rely 
upon  you  not  to  tell  her.  Do  not 
tell  any  one.  I  want  you  to  promise 
me  that  no  one  shall  ever  know  I 
am  not  in  France.  If  I  could  go,  I 
would  go." 

Mallory  felt  himself  getting  weak. 
He  put  his  head  down  in  his  hands. 
The  thought  of  Emily  Mason  added 
a  new  drop  to  his  cup  of  misery.  He 
had  never  been  in  love  with  her.  but 
he  had  liked  her,  and  had  basked  in 
her  admiration  of  him.  His  cousin, 
fourteen  months  before,  had  called 


him  in  one  day  and  told  Mallory  that 
he  had  given'  him  home,  education, 
opportunity,  everything,  and  had 
found  him  at  twenty  six  only  a  good 
for  nothing,  mildly  dissipated  young 
man,  as  unfit  as  possible  to  manage 
and  profitably  use  a  great  estate  : 
that  he  considered  his  own  duty  dis- 
charged toward  the  young  man  by 
the  past  ;  and  for  the  future  his  fort- 
une would  go  where  it  would  be  of 
some  service  to  humanity.  He  meant 
to  endow  a  great  and  solid  reference 
library  for  scholars  like  himself. 
And  Mallory,  with  sixty  four  dollars 
and  his  large  and  handsome  ward- 
robe, had  been  turned  out  into  the 
world. 

People  did  not  know  that  he  was 
not  still  the  old  man's  heir,  and  he 
might  have  made  debts  anywhere, 
but  he  knew  that  his  cousin  would 
stop  that,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it, 
in  a  public  and  humiliating  fashion. 
He  could  not  stand  such  a  disgrace, 
so  he  dropped  out  of  sight.  He 
would  not  go  to  any  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintances for  employment,  and  he 
could  get  none  from  other  people. 
He  was  learned  in  nothing,  save  ele- 
gant and  easy  ways  of  spending 
money  ;  and  no  man  wanted  a  sub- 
ordinate for  that  purpose. 

The  loss  of  Emily  Mason  had  not 
even  been  a  spot  in  his  general  mis- 
ery. He  had  not  thought  of  her 
until  now  ;  but  now,  for  some  rea- 
son, she  seemed  infinitely  precious, 
infinitely  above  him,  and  he  could 
not  bear  that  she  should  know  any- 
thing about  him  or  his  degradation. 

44  No  danger  o'  my  Welling,  Mr. 
Mallory,"  Grainger  said,  pouring  the 
coffee  into  the  cup.  44  I'm  thinking 
Mr.  Dent  will  repent,  before  he  dies, 
of  ever  having  made  such  an  unjust 
will.  It's  only  right  that  the  estate 
should  be  your  own.  You  ought  to 
marry  Miss  Emily  and  settle  down 
right  here  in  the  old  house,  and  let 
it  be  livened  up  again.  It's  no  way 
to  live,  this  way.  Why,  every  night 
I  lock  Mr.  Dent  up  in  the  house,  and 
take  the  keys  and  leave  him  there 
until  morning,  reading,  reading.  He 
won't  let  me  even  sleep  in  the  house. 
It's  no  way  for  a  Christian  to  live." 
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The  odor  of  coffee  gave  Mai  lory  a 
sickish  sensation. 

11  Go  and  get  me  some  brandy, 
Grainger  .  I  am  ill,"  he  said,  pushing 
away  the  food  before  him. 

Grainger  brought  a  bottle  from  his 
little  bedroom. 

"Here's  some  of  the  real  stuff. 
There's  only  a  few  bottles  of  it  left. 
I  make  a  drink  of  it  for  Mr.  Dent 
now  and  then." 

Mallory  swallowed  half  a  glassful, 
and  sat  for  another  quarter  of  an 
hour  looking  into  the  glowing  face 
of  the  range.  The  brandy  seemed 
to  go  clear  into  his  veins,  and  race 
through  them  instead  of  the  blood. 
He  had  not  eaten  since  the  night  be- 
fore. It  had  been  days  since  he  had 
had  a  respectable  meal.  That  im- 
pelling desire  to  stop  his  cousin's 
determination  to  disinherit  him  be- 
fore it  should  be  made  irrevocable  by 
his  death,  came  back  with  redoubled 
force. 

"  I  am  going  to  see  Cousin  George," 
he  said. 

"That's  right,"  Grainger  replied  ; 
"that's  right."  But  he  looked  a  lit- 
tle uneasy  at  the  flushed  face  and 
disordered,  soiled  clothing.  Grainger 
loved  Mallory,  the  impulsive,  sweet 
tempered,  generous  boy  who  had 
brought  him  all  his  troubles,  who 
had  always  been  generous  and  gen- 
erally considerate.  He  loved  him  as 
though  he  had  been  his  son  that  had 
never  been  born.  In  the  eyes  of 
Grainger  Mallory  had  never  been 
guilty  of  a  wrong  action  in  his  life. 
It  only  wrung  the  elder  man's  heart 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  young 
man's  troubles— that  he  could  not 
make  things  straight. 

"Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Mallory, 
some  clean  linen — now,  I've  got  a 
plenty,  if  you'd  but  wear  it.  Mr. 
Dent-  " 

"Oh,  curse  his  finicky  ways,"  Mal- 
lory cried.  "  I'm  going  in  to  tell 
him  he  shan't  keep  me  out  of  my 
own.  I'll  spend  half  the  estate  in 
the  courts.  Do  vou  lock  him  in? 
Where's  the  key?" 

"  It's  right  here.  But  I  wouldn't 
go  feeling  that  way,  Mr.  Mallory, 
indeed  I  wouldn't.    Wait  awhile." 


"  I'm  going  now."  And  taking 
the  key  he  strode  across  the  flagged 
court  between  the  outer  kitchen  and 
the  house. 

The  wide  halls  were  dark.  There 
was  no  light  in  all  the  house  except 
in  the  library.  The  old  man  slept  in 
a  room  next  to  his  books,  but  Mai-  t 
lory  knew  every  step  of  the  way.  lie 
had  lived  there  since  he  was  ten 
years  old.  *  When  he  reached  the 
library  door  he  hesitated  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  knocked. 

"  Come  in,"  his  cousin's  voice  said 
calmly. 

The  very  tones  of  it  took  away  all 
of  Mallory's  bravado.  He  opened 
the  door  and  went  in. 

Mr.  Dent  looked  up  from  the  book 
in  his  delicate  hands.  Mallory  stood, 
and  when  his  cousin  finally  recog- 
nized him,  he  too  arose  and  held  out 
his  hand. 

"How  do  you  do,  Arthur?"  he 
said  coldly.  "  Will  you  have  a  chair? 
It  seems  to  be  a  chilly  evening." 
And  he  drew  a  light  cane  chair  tow- 
ard the  smoldering  fire. 

It  was  all  so  hopeless.  Mallory 
had  nothing  to  say.  How  could  he 
sit  there  in  his  rags,  a  confessed  fail- 
ure, a  man — an  able  bodied  man — 
who  could  not  keep  himself  from 
starvation,  and  protest  against  a  man 
who  had  piled  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  upon  each  other  by  sheer 
hard  work,  leaving  them  as  he 
chose  ? 

Mallory  felt  the  sneer  in  that  face 
already.  He  knew  that  his  cousin 
supposed  he  had  come  as  a  beggar, 
but  hardly  as  such  a  colossal  beg- 
gar. He  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  not  ask  anythingof  his  cousin. 
He  would  explain  this  disordered 
dress  by  saying  that  he  had  been 
hunting  in  the  neighborhood.  What- 
ever he  thought,  he  might  think. 

They  went  on  talking  of  common- 
places. Mallory  asked  what  line  of 
study  had  been  taken  up  in  these 
months.  He  told  of  new  books  he 
himself  had  seen  in  shop  windows  in 
the  city.  The  old  man  mended  the 
sunken  fire,  taking  some  pieces  of  a 
pine  box  and  an  old  hatchet  from  a 
closet  in  the  chimney. 
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As  he  got  up  Mallory's  eyes  rested 
on  the  books  and  papers  on  the  table. 
One  was  a  legal  document,  long  and 
rather  narrow  in  its  fold.  Idly  his 
eye  spelled  out,  up  side  down,  the 
writing  on  the  back.  Little  chills 
ran  down  kis  back.  His  lips  were 
dry. 

"The  last  will  and  testament  of 
George  Mallory  Dent."  • 

This  was  the  will  that  disinherited 
him. 

All  sorts  of  wild  fancies  went 
through  Mallory's  brain.  What  if 
he  should  steal  that  will,  and  his 
cousin  should  die  before  he  could 
make  another?  All  the  vast  prop- 
erty would  be  his. 

He  reached  out  his  hand  to  take 
it,  and  then  he  realized  how  inevit- 
able detection  would  be,  and  how  it 
would  not  only  be  public  disgrace, 
for  his  cousin  cared  not  a  whit  for 
the  world,  but  it  would  cut  off  hope 
absolutely. 

Mr.  Dent  was  bending  over  the 
fire.  The  hatchet  lay  on  the  hearth. 
Mallory's  heart  went  like  a  trip 
hammer.  "No!  no!"  he  was  saying 
to  himself;  and  even  as  he  said  it, 
almost  in  his  grasp  he  saw  that  great 
fortune — life — the  world.  What  was 
life  or  money  to  this  old  man  ? 

Crying  to  himself  that  he  would 
not,  that  he  could  not,  he  put  his 
hand  out  and  drew  the  will  toward 
him,  his  face  purple  with  emotion. 

He  felt  as  though  it  were  some 
demon  that  moved  his  arm — he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  snatched 
the  hatchet,  and  struck  and  struck 
again  and  again,  in  an  agony  of  fear 
that  he  might  not  do  the  work  thor- 
oughly, that  the  old  man  would  speak 
again  and  accuse  him. 

Then,  keeping  his  eyes  from  the 
body,  he  opened  the  paper  which  he 
had  still  kept  crushed  in  his  hand. 
The  fire  was  there,  and  he  intended 
to  burn  it,  but  some  impulse — some 
caution — caused  him  to  open  it  to 
see  that  it  was  the  document  which 
disinherited  him,  and  which  had 
moved  him,  forced  him  almost 
against  his  will,  to  kill  his  cousin. 

It  was  very  short.  After  a  few 
trifling  bequests  to  old  servants  and 


friends,  and  a  donation  of  tiie  library 
to  Columbia  College,  the  entire  prop- 
erty, consisting  of  stocks,  bonds, 
mortgages,  and  land,  was  bequeathed 
44  to  my  cousin  and  only  living  rela- 
tive, Mallory  Arthur  Dent." 

Mallory  turned  again  and  stupidly 
looked  at  the  date.  44  April  the 
twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety."  That  was  two  weeks  after 
he  had  left  the  house.  His  cousin 
had  either  grown  sorry  for  his  hard- 
ness, or  he  had  always  intended  to 
leave  his  property  in  this  way. 

Mallory's  eyes  went  down  to  the 
huddled  figure  of  the  old  man.  He 
started  once  to  pick  the  body  up, 
and  then  he  drew  back. 

Oh,  the  uselessness  of  it!  The 
pity  of  it!  An  impulse  of  sorrow  for 
the  kind  old  man,  dead,  murdered  by 
his  own  cousin,  his  almost  adopted 
son,  brought  tears  to  Mallory's  eyes, 
mingled,  too.with  sorrow  for  himself. 
Why  hadn't  he  been  wise  enough  to 
foresee  this? 

He  put  his  arms  on  the  mantel- 
piece, and  groaned  in  agony  of  spirit. 
He  had  put  a  terrible  crime  upon  his 
soul,  and  for  what?  Worse  than 
nothing!  And  then  he  shut  his  teeth 
and  called  himself  a  fool  and  a  cow- 
ard. He  had  an  attack  of  terror 
when  he  saw  that  blood  had  stained 
the  will. 

44  But  any  murderer  might  have 
handled  it,"  he  said  to  himself,  put- 
ting it  down  on  the  table,  while  a 
great  quaking  took  his  heart  at  the 
name  he  had  given  himself. 

He  went  over  to  the  blinds  and 
drew  them  down,  walking  around 
the  dead  man's  feet,  blew  out  the 
lamp,  and  walked  out. 

He  hesitated  at  the  door  an  in- 
stant, the  coming  conversation  with 
Grainger  taking  form  in  his  mind. 
His  heart  was  going  like  a  whirling 
ball  in  his  bosom.  Suddenly  he  re- 
membered that  he  had  left  no  way 
for  the  supposable  burglar  to  enter 
the  house.  He  opened  the  library 
door  and  went  back.  He  eould  find 
his  way  about  the  room  in  the  fire- 
light. He  went  over  to  the  window 
and  opened  it.  He  stopped  by  his 
cousin's  desk.     There  was  money 
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there,  he  knew.  Mallory  was  not  a 
thief.  He  stood  and  reasoned  the 
matter  out  in  his  mind.  There  must 
be  some  seeming  motive  for  the  mur- 
der, and  robbery  was  the  only  one. 
He  must  take  the  money;  and  then 
it  was  only  taking  his  own.  Did  not 
the  will  lying  there  leave  him  his 
cousin's  possessions  ? 

He  turned  the  key  of  the  shinv  old 
mahogany  desk  and  rumpled''  the 
papers.  He  knew  the  money  drawer, 
but  he  purposely  fumbled  on  his 
way  to  it,  disordering  everything. 

Finally  he  turned  to  go.  The 
firelight  flickered  on  the  pitiful  heap 
that  half  an  hour  before  had  been  a 
clever,  well  bred  old  man.  Mallory 
shut  the  door  softly.  Just  under  the 
stairs  there  was  a  stationary  wash 
stand,  and  he  stopped  here  and 
washed  his  hands  carefully.  He  felt 
as  though  he  were  somebody  else. 
He  felt  himself  arranging  a  pro- 
gramme of  life  for  the  person  who 
was  himself  and  yet  a  stranger.  He 
remembered  that  there  was  a  theory 
that  all  murderers  were  insane.  He 
went  over  in  his  mind  the  possible 
plea  of  insanity  if  he  were  discovered. 
Discovered  !  There  came  an  awful 
quiver  as  he  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences. He  determined  to  buy  a 
bottle  of  prussic  acid  and  carry  it 
about  with  him  for  an  emergency. 

He  moved  heavily  out  into  the 
court,  closed  the  door  that  led  into 
the  house  and  locked  it.  Grainger 
came  out  of  his  little  kitchen,  letting 
a  light  fall  on  the  damp  bricks. 

"  What  luck,  sir?" 

Mallory  had  a  stupid  feeling  that 
he  had  learned  a  part  and  was  for- 
getting it,  but  he  improvised  on  the 
moment.  He  seemed  to  himself  to 
be  standing  behind  this  new  person 
he  had  become, and  directing  him. 

"  Graniger,"  he  said,  and  there  was 
almost  a  note  of  patronage  in  his 
voice — the  consciousness  of  being  no 
longer  a  beggar  was  coming  out — 
"we  have  done  my  cousin  an  injus- 
tice. He  brought  out  his  will  and 
showed  it  to  me.  He  never  has  dis- 
inherited me.  That  idea  was  the 
anger  of  a  moment.  He  has  asked 
me  to  come  back  home." 


"  I  can  have  your  room  ready  in 
five  minutes,  sir.  It's  good  news  you 
tell  me.  I  always  knew  Mr.  Dent 
had  a  good  heart." 

"  I  am  going  tonight,"  Mallory 
said  hastily.  "  I  told  some  friends 
I  would  meet  them  in  the  morning. 
Be  careful,  Grainger,  that  you  tell  no 
one  I  was  here.  I  have  been  in 
France,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  sir — yes,  sir.  No  danger  of 
my  telling." 

Mallory  had  walked  out  into  the 
night.  The  ragged  clouds  were 
scudding  across  the  sky,  and  the 
wind  blew  fresh  and  damp  against 
his  face.  As  he  went  down  the  ave- 
nue, boldly  stepping  out,  he  still  had 
that  sensation  of  irresponsibility,  of 
moving  a  creature  who  was  dear  to 
him,  and  in  his  care,  but  not  himself. 
There  was  no  fighting  horror  of  his 
deed  in  him.  He  wondered  that 
more  murders  were  not  committed, 
it  seemed  so  simple  a  thing. 

Mallory  in  these  months  had  lived 
a  life  of  which  there  could  be  no 
possible  trace.  He  had  gone  to  a 
poor  and  cheap  little  hotel  in  the 
Bowery  in  New  York,  and  lived  upon 
the  proceeds  of  his  jewels  and  his 
wardrobe  and  some  money  he  had 
had  from  Grainger.  When  he  emerged 
into  life  again,  he  came  up  with  the 
old  greetings,  in  the  old  way.  He 
had  felt  that  he  had  always  expected 
to  do  this.  He  went  down  to  New 
York  that  night,  and  getting  into  a 
cab  was  driven  to  the  hotel  where  he 
had  kept  a  room  for  years  before  his 
departure  from  his  former  life.  The 
clerk  was  the  same,  and  the  servants 
about  the  office.    They  all  knew  him. 

"  Give  me  my  old  room  if  you  can, 
Harris,"  he  said  graciously,  as  he 
wrote  his  name  down.  11  I'm  rather 
seedy.  I've  been  out  in  a  yacht  for 
two  weeks,  and  my  baggage  is  the  • 
Lord  knows  where." 

"  Been  hunting,  sir?" 

"  Something  like  that.  I  came 
over  from  France  and  went  off  down 
to  Dismal  Swamp  with  some  men. 
I'm  sick  of  it  all.  Glad  to  get  back 
to  old  New  York." 

The  clerk  laughed.    He  had  heard 
that  story  before. 
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Mallory  went  up  tt>  his  room  with 
its  freshly  kindled  fire.  He  wrote 
some  letters — one  to  his  tailor,  tell- 
ing him  he  was  in  New  York  in  his 
hunting  clothes,  and  he  must  send 
him  up  something  respectable  at 
once.  He  took  a  pleased  comfort  in 
his  bath,  and  in  daintily  arraying 
himself  in  the  clothing  that  was  sent 
in  to  him.  His  mind  lingered  on 
the  trifles  of  half  a  dozen  suits  of 
silk  underwear  that  came  in.  They 
looked  so  soft  and  luxurious. 

It  was  afternoon  before  he  was 
presentable.  He  knew  he  was  not 
likely  to  hear  of  his  cousin's  death 
until  the  evening,  and  felt  that  the 
time  until  then  was  his  own  to  be 
merry  in,  and  he  meant  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  He  came  ii.to  the  dining- 
room  at  one  o'clock  for  his  luncheon, 
fresh  and  modish,  and  at  ease.  The 
waiter,  who  had  received  hundreds 
of  dollars  from  him  in  tips,  drew  out 
the  chair  at  his  favorite  table,  at  the 
avenue  window,  and  beamed  an  an- 
ticipatory welcome. 

As  he  crossed  the  room  he  heard 
his  name  pronounced  in  a  tone  that 
was  flattering.  He  turned  hastily  to 
see  Emily  Mason,  with  her  mother 
and  her  young  brother,  at  the  table 
he  was  passing.  How  daintily  pretty 
Emily  was!  He  had  never  noticed 
before  how  the  hair  grew  about  her 
face.  And  what  an  innocent,  sweet, 
oval  face  it  was. 

They  greeted  him  with  frank  de- 
light. They  were  so  glad  to  see  him 
home  again,  and  had  missed  him 
very  much.  They  had  run  in  for  a 
day  for  shopping  and  the  matinee — 
wouldn't  he  go  with  them  ?  He 
would;  and  he  would  have  luncheon 
with  them.  He  listened,  smiling 
and  delighted,  to  all  the  light  talk  of 
their  day,  that  had  been,  and  would 
be  again,  his  day.  He  had  grown 
tired  of  the  theater  in  the  old  times, 
but  as  he  thought  of  the  bright, 
happy  crowd,  and  of  sitting  in  a  box 
at  Emily  Mason's  ear,  he  felt  that  life 
was  sweet. 

He  went  to  the  train  with  them 
after  the  theater  was  over,  and  gave 
Emily  a  lingering  hand  clasp  that 
brought  the  color  into  her  cheeks. 


11  I'll  be  down  in  a  day  or  two,"  he 
said  gayly,  as  the  train  started. 

He  went  leisurely  back  to  his  din- 
ner, still  smiling — opened  the  even- 
ing paper,  and  faced  the  head  lines 
of  his  cousin's  murder. 

The  story  was  told  with  all  the 
ghastly  details  which  belong  to  that 
class  of  literature.  A  mention  was 
made  of  the  dead  man's  heir,  who  was 
on  his  way  home  from  France,  not 
knowing  of  Jthe  disaster;  and  then 
the  last  line  said  that  there  was  strong 
circumstantial  evidence  against  John 
Grainger,  the  servant  of  Mr.  Dent. 
It  was  he  who  had  found  the  body, 
and  his  actions  had  been  so  peculiar 
that  the  coroner's  jury  had  recom- 
mended his  being  held.  He  had 
found  the  body,  according  to  his  own 
account,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  had  gone  in  to 
awaken  his  master.  It  was  then 
quite  stiff,  having  been  dead  some 
hours.  The  butler  was  in  the  habit 
of  locking  Mr.  Dent  into  the  house 
at  night.  Notwithstanding  the  open 
window,  it  was  evident  that  the 
murderer  had  entered  by  the  door, 
as  the  window  had  been  opened 
from  the  inside  by  bloody  finders. 

When  Mallory  read  this  he  cursed 
himself  for  a  blundering  fool.  Plain- 
ly, the  newspaper  continued,  this 
had  been  done  to  create  an  impres- 
sion that  someone  had  entered  from 
the  outside,  and  it  made  damaging 
evidence  against  the  butler. 

Mallory  suddenly  felt  his  dinner  a 
thing  of  loathing.  He  arose  hastily 
and  went  toward  the  elevator.  He 
was  stopped  on  the  way  by  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel,  whose  face  was 
long  and  serious. 

"  Mr.  Dent,"  he  said  with  feeling, 
"  we  are  all  deeply  grieved  to  hear  of 
the  sad  death  of  your  cousin.  Any- 
thing in  this  house  is  at  your  dis- 
posal." 

"Thank  you,"  Mallory  said  dryly. 
In  his  heart  he  was  saying:  *«  I  'am 
a  millionaire— see  how  they  treat 
me!" 

He  took  the  train  that  night  for 
Middleton,  the  little  country  town 
where  his  cousin  lay  dead.  It  did 
not  seem  to  him  that  he  could  be  the 
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same  Mallory  Dent  who  had  ridden 
down  here  only  last  night,  a  ragged, 
hungry,  desperate  man — a  murderer  I 
It  seemed  to  him,  now,  that  that  man, 
that  tramp,  was  the  murderer.  What 
had  he  to  do  with  him  ?  Tonight 
his  anxiety  to  get  to  Grainger  and 
hear  what  he  meant  to  tell  of  his  own 
visit,  was  the  paramount  idea.  It 
meant  a  great  deal  more  to  him  now, 
than  seeing  his  cousin  had  meant 
last  night. 

Grainger  must  know.  How  could 
he  face  him  ? 

He  would  brave  it  out.  He  had 
not  slept  for  thirty  six  wearing 
hours,  and  in  the  car  his  head  fell 
back  against  the  cushion,  and  an  un- 
easy dream  came  to  him. 

He  was  in  the  court  room,  and* 
Grainger  was  accusing  him;  and  in 
an  instant  they  brought  a  great 
black  extinguisher  and  put  it  over 
his  head,  and — horror!  He  awoke 
with  a  bound.  How  could  he  expect 
Grainger  not  to  tell  ?  If  he  but 
mentioned  his  coming  last  night, 
any  child  could  read  the  true  story 
of  the  murder.  How  clumsy  he  had 
been!  And  oh,  how  unnecessary  it 
had  all  been!  He  drew  his  finger 
about  inside  his  collar  as  though  he 
were  strangling. 

Certainly  Grainger  would  tell  of 
his  coming.  Did  he  expect  him  for 
an  instant  not  to  ?  He  started  up. 
He  must  get  off  the  train,  go  some- 
where, while  there  was  yet  time. 
Already  he  saw  perpetually  before 
his  eyes  that  black  horror.  And 
then  he  thought  of  Emily  Mason 
and  what  she  would  think  when  she 
knew  that  he  was  a  murderer — that 
he  had  killed  his  cousin,  the  man 
who  had  taken  him,  an  orphan  lad, 
and  treated  him  as  a  son.  And  with- 
in a  few  hours  he  had  leaned  over 
her  chair,  had  eaten  at  the  same 
table  with  her,  and  been  light  hearted 
and  happy  and  gay. 

No,  he  would  not  go.  He  would 
go  down  to  Middleton  and  offer 
Grainger  half  his  fortune.  He  must 
not  tell!  There  were  clever  lawyers. 
They  would  not  let  an  innocent  man 
be  convicted  of  a  crime.  There 
must  be  dozens  of  ways  of  getting 


out  of  it,  and  he  would  compensate 
Grainger,  he  should  not  suffer. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning 
when  Mallory  reached  the  little  town, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment over  the  murder.  Mr.  Dent 
had  been  a  prominent  citizen,  and  to 
have  him  killed  one  day,  and  his 
long  absent  heir  come  home  from 
France  the  next,  was  a  sensation  that 
gave  an  excuse  for  almost  a  cessation 
of  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  day. 

Mallory  was  surrounded  with  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  as  soon  as 
he  left  the  train.  He  wanted  to  push 
everybody  away,  to  cry  out  and  ask 
where  Grainger  was,  that  he  might 
get  to  him,  but  he  had  to  stop  and 
receive  condolences  and  make  ar- 
rangements. He  emphatically  de- 
clared to  every  one  his  belief  in 
Grainger's  innocence,  and  «<j  soon  as 
possible  made  his  way  to  the  country 
jail  where  he  was  confined.  He 
found  him  sitting  on  the  side  of  his 
cot,  sad  faced  and  downcast. 

Mallory  fairly  pushed  himself 
ahead,  he  so  dreaded  the  coming  re- 
proaches. Old  Grainger  loved  him. 
bad  loved  him,  but  he  knew  that 
there  was  nothing  that  could  stifle 
truth  when  it  came  to  a  matter  be- 
tween man  and  man.  The  old  butler 
had  a  principle  which  never  faltered. 

Mallory  felt  himself  cringe  as  he 
went  in.  Grainger  sprang  to  his 
feet  with  a  laugh  of  joy  and  relief. 
There  were  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his 
hands  trembled  as  he  put  them  about 
Mai  lory's. 

"  I  knew  you'd  come,  Mr.  Mallory, 
just  as  soon  as  you  heard.  To  think 
o'  them  thinkin'  I'd  harm  Mr.  Dent, 
that  I've  lived  with  all  these  years, 
that  I've  taken  care  of  like  as  if  he'd 
been  a  baby! " 

"Of  course  you  didn't.  Nobody 
believes  you  did,  Grainger.  The 
idiots  who  put  you  here  shall  be 
made  to  pay  for  it.  I'll  have  you 
out  in  a  few  hours." 

"I  can't  think  who  could  a'  done 
it,"  Grainger  said,  his  brow  wrink- 
ling. "  Some  tramp  must  have  come 
along,  and  seen  his  light,  and  the 
open  desk." 

Mallory's  heart  beat  with  relief 
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and  nervous  apprehension.  It  was 
so  plain,  yet  evidently  Grainger  had 
not  yet  connected  him  with  the 
crime.  When  would  he  begin  to  do 
so?  The  instant  he  began  to  put 
two  and  two  together,  he  would 
see. 

"  They  asked  me  if  there  had  been 
anybody  there  that  evening,"  Grain- 
ger went  on,  "and  I  told  them  no. 
There  wasn't  anybody  there  but  you, 
sir,  and  there  wasn't  any  use  of 
bringin'  that  in,  and  telling  the 
family  troubles  we'd  had  and  that 
nobody  had  known  all  this  time." 

Mallory  found  that  it  was  not  so 
easy  a  matter  to  release  Grainger  as 
he  had  supposed.  Murder  was  not 
a  bailable  charge.  His  spirits  rose 
again  as  he  found  that  Grainger  had 
not  suspected  him,  and  that  there 
was  no  danger  of  his  giving  the  clew 
to  others.  He  felt  almost  as  though 
he  had  not  done  the  deed.  He  him- 
self, this  present  personality,  would 
never  have  been  guilty  of  such  a 
dreadful  thing. 

He  went  to  his  cousin's  funeral, 
although  he  had  not  looked  at  the 
dead  face,  and  felt  sorry  and  un- 
happy  in  almost  a  normal  way.  The 
letters  that  came  to  him  from  old 
friends  pleased  him.  He  had  been 
without  sympathy  all  these  months, 
and  was  inclined  to  value  even  the 
most  perfunctory  show  of  it. 

The  little  note  that  Emily  Mason 
sent  he  read  over  and  over,  and  then 
put  away  in  his  pocket.  He  saw  a 
great  deal  of  her  in  the  next  few 
weeks.  He  rode  and  drove  with  her 
constantly.  He  did  not  stay  at  the 
old  house,  but  had  the  whole  interior 
torn  out  and  remodeled.  The  room 
where  his  uncle  had  been  killed,  he 
had  torn  entirely  away. 

Sometimes  in  the  night  he  would 
awaken  and  the  cold  sweat  would 
stand  out  upon  him.  Suppose  Grain- 
ger should  begin  to  see  what  was  so 
plain,  or  suppose  any  trace  of  that 
life  of  his  for  fourteen  months  should 
come  up  ?  What  would  happen  ? 
He  would  lie  and  toss  and  beat  his 
pillows  all  night.  He  made  ten 
thousand  plans;  and  then  when  morn- 
ing came  everything  would  seem  so 


natural,  the  sun  would  shine,  and  he 
owned  a  million  dollars. 

He  used  to  determine  during  some 
of  these  vigils  that  he  would  go  away 
at  once — that  he  would  fly  to  some 
country  from  whence  the  law  could 
not  bring  him:  and  then  he  would  feel 
as  though  it  were  only  his  presence 
that  kept  the  truth  from  coming  out. 
He  must  save  Grainger,  too,  and  he 
had  grown  to  love  Emily  Mason. 
What  a  dear  and  tender  and  beauti- 
ful girl  she  was! 

The  great  lawyers  that  he  had 
brought  out  to  attend  to  Grainger's 
case  all  declared  that  there  was  no 
doubt  of  a  complete  acquittal.  A 
man  could  not  be  convicted  upon 
such  flimsy  evidence.  And  Mallory 
went  on  living  his  life,  feeling  that 
he  was  too  selves — one,  the  honest, 
upright  man,  generous,  kind  hearted, 
whom  Emily  Mason  knew  and  loved, 
and  who  was  working  and  spending 
money  to  aid  the  old  servant  whose 
innocence  he  believed  in,  and  the 
other  that  hidden  self  who  sat  sinis- 
ter, yet  ashamed,  and  prompted  the 
other  man  in  his  part. 

Sometimes  he  wondered  if  he  would 
ever  become  possessed  by  a  demon 
and  confess.  Men  had  done  such 
things.  And  then  one  day  he  won- 
dered if  his  children  would  inherit 
the  tendency  that  had  made  him  a 
murderer. 

As  the  trial  drew  near  he  became 
hollow  eyed  and  nervous.  Under  all 
that  questioning  something  must 
come  out,  he  felt,  that  would  show  the 
world  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Let 
them  but  get  the  least  clew,  and  the 
whole  story  was  inevitable. 

In  his  grief  and  despair  one  night, 
hungering  for  sympathy,  and  seeing 
it  ready  for  him  in  her  eyes,  he  had 
told  Emily  Mason  that  he  loved  her, 
and  she  had  promised  to  marry  him 
within  a  few  months.  He  felt  it  an- 
other safeguard  against  detection. 
He  felt  he  was  taking  a  hostage  from 
fate.  A  kind  Providence  would  not 
allow  the  happiness  of  a  true,  good 
woman  like  Emily  Mason  to  be 
blasted. 

Grainger,  conscience  of  innocence, 
reassured  by  his  lawyers,  was  cheer- 
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ful  and  almost  care  free.  Mallory 
laid  plans  with  him  that  he  was  to 
take  charge  of  their  house,  with  a 
staff  of  servants  of  his  own  choosing, 
during  his  and  Emily's  long  stay 
abroad  after  their  marriage.  When 
they  returned  Grainger  was  still  to 
have  the  chief  place  as  director  of 
household  affairs. 

Emily  often  came  to  see  him,  but 
never  without  Mallory.  He  told  her 
that  he  did  not  care  to  have  her  go 
to  the  jail  alone.  He  felt  a  horrible 
fear  that  she  would  discover  the 
truth. 

The  trial  opened  with  little  excite- 
ment. Mallory  attended  the  first 
day,  but  as  he  was  not  called  as 
a  witness  he  did  not  go  again. 
Every  one  knew  that  he  considered 
Grainger  innocent,  and  it  seemed 
likely  to  be  only  a  short  matter. 

When  he  reached  his  room  after  a 
long  ride  with  Emily  on  the  third 
day,  he  found  the  great  New  York 
lawyer  sitting  at  the  table. 

"  Mr.  Dent,"  he  said,  "  I've  an  as- 
tonishing piece  of  news  for  you.  The 
jury,  without  leaving  their  seats, 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  murder  in 
the  first  degree." 

"What!"  Mallory  shouted,  shak- 
ing  the  heavy  man  by  the  shoulder. 
"Convict  an  innocent  man  " 

"  I  know  he  is  an  innocent  man," 
the  lawyer  said  gravely.  "As  inno- 
cent a  man  as  you  are." 

Mallory  gave  a  start  and  looked 
furtively  at  the  other's  face  Did  he 
know  ?    Had  Grainger  told  him  ? 

"We  shall,  of  course,  move  for  a 
new  trial  at  once.  It  is  monstrous," 
the  lawyer  said. 

All  night  long  Mallory  looked  the 
situation  in  the  face.  He  would 
bribe  the  jailor  to  let  Grainger  go 
free.  And  then  he  realized  that 
even  if  he  could  do  that,  Grainger, 
conscious  of  his  own  innocence, 
would  not  go. 

The  trial  dragged  along  for 
months.  One  court  confirmed  an- 
other, and  twice  he  was  sentenced  to 
be  hanged.  The  carrying  out  of  the 
sentence  had  to  be  looked  in  the 
face.  Money  was  spent  like  water, 
until  one  day  some  one  spoke  of 


Mallory's  remarkable  affection  for 
an  old  servant.  It  seemed  to  Mal- 
lory that  there  was  a  covert  sneer  in 
the  words.  He  felt  as  though  peo- 
ple were  beginning  to  see  something 
hidden. 

One  day,  sitting  with  Emily,  she 
asked  him  where  he  had  spent  those 
months  he  was  abroad,  and  he  had 
left  her  presence  without  a  word,  his 
heart  like  a  ball  of  fire  in  his  bosom. 
Their  wedding  day  was  postponed 
from  month  to  month,  until  finally 
Emily  said  it  should  be  put  off  no 
longer.  He  was  ill,  he  needed  her. 
She  was  going  to  take  him  away 
from  all  this.  He  had  done  for 
Grainger  all  he  could  do:  no  one 
could  expect  anything  more  of  him. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  November  they 
would  be  married. 

The  following  week  Grainger's 
final  sentence  was  given,  and  on  the 
sixteenth  of  November  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged.  The  prepara- 
tions for  both  events  went  on.  Mal- 
lory and  Emily  were  to  be  quietly 
married  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing in  the  church.  At  eleven, 
Grainger  was  to  be  hanged  in  the 
jail  yard. 

Surely  wedding  morning  never 
saw  so  haggard  a  bridegroom.  He 
had  gone  to  the  jail  and  said  good 
by  to  Grainger,  and  had  received  his 
tearful  thanks  for  all  he  had  done 
for  him.  The  old  man  was  English, 
and  had  no  relatives.  He  had  beg- 
ged that  the  wedding  should  not  be 
postponed  again.  He  would  die 
happier,  knowing  that  Mr.  Mallory 
and  Miss  Emily  were  together. 

The  church  was  full  of  friends,  as 
Emily  walked  down  the  aisle  upon 
her  father's  arm  to  the  sound  of  the 
wedding  music.  The  clergyman  came 
forward  in  his  white  robes,  as  Mal- 
lory, ashy,  shaking,  took  Emily's 
hand  in  his— in  a  double  murderer's 
hand,  he  thought. 

As  the  clergyman  began  in  his 
solemn  voice,  he  wondered  if  it  were 
he  who  would  go  from  here  to  sus- 
tain Grainger  to  the  gallows  where 
he  was  going  to  die  for  him — Grain- 
ger, the  kind  old  man,  who  had  made 
his  boyhood  a  happy  one. 
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The  service  went  on: 

44  I  require  and  charge  you  both, 
as  ye  will  answer  at  the  dreadful  day 
of  judgment,  when  the  secrets  of  all 
hearts  shall  be  disclosed,  that  if 
either  of  you  know  any  impediment, 
why  ye  may  not  be  lawfully  joined 
together  in  matrimony,  ye  do  now 
confess  it." 

Mallory  gave  an  awful  cry,  and 
throwing  Emily's  hand  from  him, 
turned  and  ran  down  the  aisle  like  a 
madman.  People  rose  in  their  seats, 
and  there  were  startled  outcries,  but 
he  ran  on,  out  of  the  door,  hatless,  the 
wind  blowing  his  hair  over  his  fore- 
head, the  white  flower  in  his  coat 
swinging  on  its  stem  as  it  slipped 
down.  On,  on  to  the  jail!  lie  must 
stop  it,  at  any  cost.  What  was  he, 
that  he  should  dare  do  this  thing? 

The  people  were  gathered  in  the 
jail.  There  had  been  about  fifty 
permits  to  witness  the  execution. 
Mallory  tore  through  the  outer 
court,  and  was  stopped  by  the  guard 
at  the  door  into  the  yard  where  the 
gallows  stood. 

44  Let  me  by,"  Mallory  shouted. 
44  You  know  me.  I  must  get  out 
there." 

The  wedding,  like  all  weddings, 
had  been  delayed,  and  Grainger  was 


already  on  the  scaffold,  the  noosed 
rope  dangling  by  his  head,  his  hands 
and  feet  pinioned. 

44  Stop!  Stop!"  Mallory  shouted, 
waving  his  arms  wildly.  44  He  didn't 
do  it.  /  did  it!  I  "am  the  mur- 
derer!" 

****** 

J'Mr.  Mallory,  Mr.  Mallory,  for 
God's  sake  wake  up!  You  must  be 
dreamin*  something  terrible.  Eat 
some  supper." 

Mallory  opened  his  eyes  and  stared 
about  the  little  kitchen.  The  kid- 
neys were  covered  on  the  range, 
keeping  hot  for  him. 

He  stared  at  Grainger,  not  hope- 
less and  helpless  and  bound,  but 
rosy  and  good  natured,  pressing 
food  upon  him.  He  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  laughed  foolishly. 

44 1  guess  I  will  have  some  supper 
before  I  go,"  he  said. 

An  hour  later,  as  he  walked  down 
the  avenue,  the  cold  rain  in  his  face, 
he  stopped  again  at  his  cousin's  win- 
dow, and  saw  him  there,  reading, 
reading,  the  green  light  on  his  bony 
old  face. 

He  looked  long,  as  though  it  were 
a  precious  sight,  and  then  he  thanked 
God,  and  went  on. 


44  IT'S  AN  ILL  WIND — " 

The  lass  I  love  is  ah  !  so  proud  ! 

I  scarcely  dare  to  praise  her  charms  ; 
But  last  week,  as  she  walked  the  street, 

A  cyclone  blew  her  to  my  arms. 

I  held  her  till  its  fury  passed ; 

Her  loosened  hair  blew  o'er  my  face  ; 
I  felt  the  flutter  of  her  heart — 

She  trembled  in  my  close  embrace. 

But  now  so  distant  is  her  air. 

So  coldly  straight  her  lovely  form. 
I  can  but  watch  her  from  afar. 

And  search  the  sky  for  signs  of  storm  ! 

Margaret  Gilman  George. 
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By  Charlotte  H.  Coursen. 


Tyrol  I  greeted — from  afar 
The  Schlern  shone  red  as  roses  are; 
Rose  garden  in  the  evening  light! 
My  heart  beat  faster  at  the  sight. 

T  N  the  space  allotted  to  them  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Expos- 
ition in  Chicago,  the  Tyroleans  have 
undertaken  to  represent  their  coun- 
try in  the  aspect  by  which  it  is  most 
generally  known  to  the  outside 
world  ;  namely,  as  a  resort  for  tour- 
ists. 

They  have  decided  to  combine  in 
a  group  three  characteristic  build- 
ings ;  a  castle,  a  chapel,  and  a  peas- 
ant house.  The  castle  will  represent 
Runkelstein  Castle  in  the  Sarn  Val- 
ley, near  Botzen,  and  from  the  bal- 
cony may  be  had  a  view,  painted 
with  scenic  effect,  of  the  far  famed 
Dolomite  Alps — their  reddish  hue 
blending  with  the  bluish  tint  of  the 
glaciers  and  the  dazzling  whiteness 
of  the  snow,  in  the  softening,  glorify- 
ing light  of  the  "  Alpengluth "  or 
mountain  sunset.  The  scenic  and 
plastic  effects  have  been  designed 
and  will  be  carried  out  by  the  Munich 
artists  Zeno  Diemer  and  Hans  Wie- 
land. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the 
grouping  of  the  buildings  is  arbit- 
rary and  enforced  by  circumstances. 
Again,  those  who  arealready  familiar 
with  the  country  will,  of  course,  miss 
the  invigorating  mountain  air,  the 
actual  surroundings,  the  national 
life,  the  religious  feeling  which 
lingers  around  the  old  churches  and 
chapels  on  native  soil.  They  will 
miss,  too,  the  pleasure  of  tracing  to 
their  source  the  poetical  traditions 
and  time  honored  associations.  But 
all  these  they  can  at  least  indicate  to 
others,  for  whom  such  subjects  are 
new,  and  thus  help  in  filling  out  the 
picture  to  the  imagination. 

Runkelstein  itself,  for  instance,  is 


much  more  picturesque  than  even  in 
the  engraving  on  page  233,  which 
does  not  give  the  winding  woodland 
ascent,  nor  the  swirl  of  the  Talfer  as 
it  rushes  around  the  rocky  promon- 
tory on  which  the  castle  stands. 
From  its  battlements  the  eye  ranges 
over  a  vast  Alpine  panorama,  and 
here,  if  anywhere  ,  the  lover  of  ro- 
mance may  find  what  he  desires. 

The  castle  is  the  private  property 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  has 
been  saved  from  the  absolute  ruin 
which  not  long  ago  threatened  it. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  make  it  a  mu- 
seum of  art  and  historical  relics.  Its 
wails  have  for  centuries  borne  upon 
their  surface  most  interesting  frescoes 
belonging  to  a  very  early  period  of 
German  art,  or  rather  Italo  Teutonic 
art.  Here  King  Arthur,  with  many 
heroes,  together  with  the  immortal 
lovers,  Tristan  and  Isolde,  await  the 
world  wide  homage  which  chivalric 
verse  has  won  for  them.  Victor  von 
Scheffel  exclaims  : 

It  gladdens  me  still.  O  Runkelstein! 

That  once,  on  a  happv  day. 
Where  the  Talfer  rushes  "past  rock  and 
pine. 

I  followed  to  thee  the  way. 

Through  tinted  panes  did  the  sunlight 
fall. 

As  slowly  the  daylight  fled. 
And  lighted  the  frescoes  on  the  wall 
With  greetings  from  times  long  dead. 

Most  of  the  paintings  date  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  wealthy  von  Vintler 
family  held  here  a  little  court  of  art- 
ists, musicians,  and  authors. 

Not  verv  far  from  Botzen,  on  a 
mountain  side  overlooking  the  Bren- 
ner Railway,  is  another  tvpical  Tyro- 
lese  castle— Trostburg.  'This  is 'still 
in  the  possession  of  the  von  Wolk- 
enstein  family,  and  was  once  the 
ancestral  home  of  "the  last  Min- 
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nesinger,"  Oswald  von  Wolkenstein, 
who  was  so  conspicuous  in  the  Tyro- 
lean "  Wars  of  the  Barons"  during 
the  first  part  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. Oswald  and  other  Tyrolean 
noblemen  appealed  to  the  German 
emperor  in  behalf  of  their  territorial 
feudal  rights.  Their  adversary,  Duke 
Frederick  of  Austria,  surnamed  "of 
the  Empty  Pocket,"  had  the  support 
of  the  peasants  and  citizens,  and 
succeeded  in  asserting  his  position 
as  lord  of  Tyrol,  in  vassalage  to  the 
emperor.  The  story  of  these  wars 
may  be  found  told  with  great  dra- 
matic force  and  some  acknowledged 
poetic  license,  in  M  Friedel  and  Os- 
wald," by  Herman  Schmid. 

More  familiar  to  the  tourist  is 
Ambras  Castle, standing  upon  a  sun- 
lit upland  against  a  background  of 
forest,  and  commanding  a  superb 
view  of  Innsbruck  and  the  Inn  Val- 
ley. The  name  of  Ambras  is  forever 
linked  with  those  of  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, nephew  of  Charles  V  and 
ruler  of  Tyrol,  and  his  morganatic 
wife,  the  beautiful  Philippine  Welser, 
whose  story  is  touchingly  told  in  a 
drama  by  Oscar  von  Redwitz.  But 
within  our  present  limits  it  is  im- 
possible even  to  name  the  host  of 
castles  that  adorn  the  Tyrolean  land- 
scape ;  much  less  can  we  allude  to 
their  treasures  of  art  and  tradition. 

We  turn  to  the  churches  and 
chapels  which,  sometimes  pure  white, 
with  red  or  green  steeples  or  cupolas, 
sometimes  gray  with  antiquity,  dot 
the  green  hills,  peep  out  from  shad- 
ed uplands,  or  await  us  in  solemn 
grandeur  amid  wild  mountain  gorges 
and  lonely  forests.  They  are  filled 
with  artistic  relics,  and  dumbly  wit- 
ness to  centuries  of  poetic  thought. 
Each  one  is  a  study  by  itself,  each 
one  is  a  treasure  house  of  precious 
memories. 

Most  tourists  know  well  the  Hof- 
kirche  or  Franciscan  Church  at 
Innsbruck,  with  its  magnificent 
sculptured  tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  I,  and  the  bronze  statues 
that  keep  guard  around  it;  but  com- 
paratively few  find  time  to  explore 
the  religious  life  and  thought  of  this 
Catholiccountry,  or  to  visit  its  count- 


less rural  shrines.  tTo  do  so,  how- 
ever, would  well  repay  the  lover  of 
nature  and  ancient  tradition,  the 
venerator  of  a  deep  faith  that  has  its 
foundation  beneath  the  superficiali- 
ties of  creed. 

In  Tyrol  there  are  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  forty  pilgrimage 
churches  alone.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  St.  Georgen- 
berg,  not  far  from  Schwatz,  in  the 
Inn  Valley.  It  stands  on  a  vast 
perpendicular  rock  that  towers  up 
toward  the  summit  of  the  Bavarian 
Alps.  Around  are  thick  forests  and 
solitude.  To  reach  the  church,  with 
its  adjoining  shelter,  one  walks  by 
an  easy  ascent  of  one  or  two  hours 
through  the  spicy  woods,  finally 
crossing  a  picturesque  ravine  by  a 
long,  covered  wooden  bridge. 

In  the  Nons  Valley,  South  Tyrol, 
is  the  equally  famous  pilgrimage 
church  of  St.  Romedius,  also  finely 
situated  in  a  romantic  mountain 
region.  The  building  has  received 
frequent  additions,  and  it  is  said  to 
represent  every  style  of  Christian 
architecture  from  the  fifth  century  to 
the  present  time. 

The  style  of  peasant  house  chosen 
for  the  Chicago  exhibit  somewhat 
resembles  the  house  of  the  patriot 
Andreas  Hofer,  in  the  Passeier  Val- 
ley, not  very  far  from  Meran.  It 
fairly  represents  the  rural  dwellings 
of  the  Tyroleans,  though  of  course 
these  show  many  variations  of  the 
type.  The  main  characteristics  of 
these  houses — not  always  united  in 
one  building— are  the  sloping  roofs, 
the  picturesque  gables,  balconies, 
and  oriels,  with  touches  of  color  on 
the  outside  walls  and  around  the 
window  frames.  Effective  accessories 
are  bright  flowering  plants  in  the 
windows  or  balconies,  and,  during 
autumn  and  winter,  great  masses  of 
dried  corn,  dull  red  and  yellow, 
spread  like  a  curtain  over  gables  or 
balconies. 

Within  doors,  the  chief  objects  no- 
ticed are  the  porcelain  stoves  with 
their  cushioned  seats,  the  old  chests 
and  cabinets,  the  crucifix,  usually 
fastened  to  the  wall  in  a  corner  and 
adorned  with  flowers  or  sprigs  of 
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evergreen.  Then  there  are,  perhaps, 
little  red  curtains  in  the  windows, 
and  over  the  table  in  the  "  living 
room  "  will  be  found  the  few  small 
artistic  treasures  of  the  family — pic- 
tures and  painted  pipes — tastefully 


from  this  sanctum,  favors  in  the  form 
of  nudel  soup,  bacon  dumplings, 
fruit  bread,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
homely  but  nourishing  fare. 

We  must  now  turn  again  to  the 
external  mural  paintings,  for  on  no 


RL'NKELSTKIN  CASTLE,  NKAR   HOTZEN,  TYROL. 


grouped  upon  the  wall.  There  will 
be  a  zither  or  a  guitar,  and  a  few 
books,  chiefly  religious,  among  which 
the  almanac,  with  its  stories,  poems, 
and  pictures,  will  assuredly  not  be 
lacking. 

The  picture  is  rendered  more  com- 
plete by  the  presence  of  the  people 
themselves,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
later,  and  their  household  pets,  not- 
ably their  birds  and  badger  dogs 
(dachshunds).  Ah,  there  is  one  thing 
more — that  rifle,  and  the  game  bag, 
that  hunter's  hat  pendent  upon  the 
wall — do  they  not  tell  a  long  story 
of  exposure,  of  daring,  of  keen  excite- 
ment among  the  mountain  passes? 

Then  we  must  not  forget  the  wide 
kitchen  hearth,  with  its  huge  circular 
appurtenance  resembling  a  solid 
table  of  stone.  It  is  indeed  a  pleas- 
ant sight  to  see  a  robust  Tyrolese 
hostess  dispensing  to  her  household, 


account  can  these  be  dismissed  as 
mere  "  touches  of  color."  On 
chapels,  wayside  shrines,  and  houses 
alike,  they  are  seen — these  brightly 
colored  pictures,  contrasting  with 
white,  or  harmonizing  with  tinted 
walls.  The  subjects  are  mostly  re- 
ligious, but  occasionally  secular. 
Sometimes  the  paintings  are  really 
artistic,  sometimes  quaint,  sometimes 
weird,  but  never  vulgar.  The  range 
of  thought  which  they  imply  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  uncouth  "Wild 
Man"  on  the  inn  of  this  name  at 
Lans,  and  the  beautiful  "Angel  of 
Peace  "  over  a  doorway  in  the  neigh- 
boring village  of  V ill,  near  Innsbruck. 

What  delightful  strolls  can  be 
taken  through  these  naive,  open  air 
picture  galleries!  What  fancies  and 
memories  they  bring,  mingled  with 
the  murmur  of  Alpine  streams  and 
the  odor  of  pine  forests  and  orchards! 
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Sometimes  instead  of  pictures  there 
are  painted  images  of  wood  or  stucco 
set  within  tinted  niches  in  the  wall; 
sometimes  there  are  religious  sen- 
tences or  secular  verses.  The  latter 
are  most  often  seen  within  doors,  as 
for  instance  in  the  diningroom  of 
an  inn  at  Schwatz,  whereon  the  wall 


here  resides  the  governor  (Statthalter) 
of  Tyrol  and  Yurarlberg.  here  are 
excellent  schools,  guarded  by  the 
citizens  as  the  apple  of  their  eye, 
and  here  is  a  fine  university  where 
many  native  professors  have  pur- 
sued an  honorable  career.  In  con- 
nection with  the  university  there  has 


THE  DOLOMITE  ALfS  (MONTE  CKISTAl.I.O),  TYROL. 
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are  painted,  amid  scroll  work  and 
Alpine  flowers,  the  following  often 
quoted  verses  by  the  Tyrolean  poet, 
Gottlieb  Putz: 

Kar  up  on  our  highest  mountains 

There  bloom  mid  the  snow  and  iee 
The  ruddy  Alpine  roses, 
The  vigorous  edelweiss. 

So,  under  the  rough  cloth  jacket. 
In  spite  of  life's  frost  and  snow, 

Tyrolean  hearts  are  beating. 
With  humor  and  joy  aglow. 

But  even  the  briefest  survey  of 
Tyrolean  architecture  should  not 
stop  short  at  the  farm  and  village 
houses,  or  even  the  castles  and 
churches.  Let  us  glance,  if  only  for 
a  moment,  at  Innsbruck,  capital  of 
the  provinces  of  Tyrol  and  Vorarl- 
berg.  It  is  a  miniature  metropolis, 
and  though  containing  but  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  modern  requirements 
than  many  larger  cities.  Here  the 
Landtag  of  Tyrol  holds  its  sessions. 


developed  a  really  brilliant  school  of 
medicine,  and  the  new  hospital  ranks 
with  the  best  institutions  of  the  kind 
in  Europe.  The  most  recent  public 
building  is  that  containing  the  As- 
sembly Rooms  or  Sfm/saie,  for  con- 
certs, balls,  art  exhibitions,  and  so 
forth. 

The  Tyrolese  people,  who  are  of 
very  varied  descent,  have  for  centur- 
ies been  thoroughly  Germanized,  ex- 
cept in  the  southernmost  portion, 
once  the  independent  Bishopric  of 
Trent,  and  now  called  Italian 
Tyrol,  where  Italian  is  the  language 
spoken. 

One  exception  to  the  prevalence 
of  German  in  the  main  part  of  Tyrol 
is  found  in  the  Groden  Valley,  where 
a  unique  Romance  dialect  is  spoken; 
but  even  here  the  study  of  German 
is  obligatory  in  the  schools.  This 
Romance  tongue  is  supposed,  like 
that  of  theEnghadine  and  the  upper 
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Rhine  valley,  to  be  a  remembrance 
of  the  long  and  well  established  Ro- 
man occupation  of  Tyrol,  before  the 
inroads  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  began. 
The  Romans  found  the  Rhaetians  in 
possession  of  the  country,  and  it 
is  thought  by  some  scholars  that 
even  at  the  present  day  a  Rhaeto 
Roman  type  may  be  recognized  in 
some  localities — Meran,  for  instance. 
Of  the  Rhaetians  one  cannot  express 
an  opinion,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  faces  of  some  of  the  handsome 
Meraners  bear  an  unmistakable  Ro- 
man stamp. 

The  Tyroleans  are  frequently 
handsome;  they  are  generally  vigor- 
ous, well  formed,  and  well  devel- 
oped, inclining  to  sinewy  spareness 
with  advancing  years.  They  are,  as 
a  rule,  brave,  industrious,  frank,  and 
sympathetic — most  loyal  as  friends 
or  partisans.  Apt  to  cherish  reli- 
giously the  memory  of  any  favor 
shown  them,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  ready  to  resist  most  promptly 
and  efficaciously  any  real  affront. 
They  reveal  at  times  a  vein  of  poeti- 
cal melancholy  and  a  love  for  tragi- 
cal situations  in  story  and  drama. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  we  have  their 
keen  sense  of  humor,  which  mani- 
fests itself  perpetually  in  their  litera- 
ture and  in  their  every  day  jocular 
remarks.  In  fact,  a  love  of  contrast 
is  one  of  the  strongest  traits  in  the 
Tyrolean  character.  We  see  this  re- 
flected nowhere  more  clearly  than  in 
some  of  their  religious  observances ; 
the  Corpus  Christi  procession,  for 
instance,  which,  although  a  solemn 
affair,  is  accompanied  by  buoyant 
march  music.  Incongruous  as  this 
may  sound,  the  spirit  of  the  per- 
formance is  a  truly  reverent  one. 

The  pride  of  proprietorship,  of 
family,  of  time  honored  privilege,  is 
firmly  rooted  in  the  Tyroleans,  and 
the  foreigner  who  gains  an  insight 
into  their  national  life  will  find  that 
even  among  the  peasantry,  where 
drawingroom  refinements  may  be 
lacking,  a  supercilious  or  patronizing 
manner  will  be  treated  simply  with 
ridicule  or  contempt.  Study  the 
centuries  of  intercourse  between  this 
people  and  their  princes,  from  the 
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chivalric  days  of  Duke  Frederick  of 
the  Empty  Pocket  down  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  you  will  find  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  both  sides  have  been 
faithfully  observed. 

A  custom  prevails — and  may  it 
never  die  out — of  saluting  the  passer 
by  with  a  "Griiss  Gott /"  ("  God  greet 
you!")  Even  the  children  are  trained 
in  the  same  pretty  habit,  and  some- 
times lisp  out  in  babv  accents,  "  '//// 
W//  "  for  "  GrUss  Gott!  " 

The  Tyroleans  are  a  highly  imag- 
inative race,  and  the  aesthetic  side  of 
their  nature  is  very  strongly  devel- 
oped.   This  is  shown  in  their  fond- 
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ness  for  beautiful  objects,  in  their 
poetry,  music,  dancing,  and  peasant 
dramas.  Widely  spread,  too,  is  the 
talent  for  composing  short  pithy  re- 
partees in  rhyme,  and  simple,  melo- 
dious verses.  The  former,  called 
SchmiJerhupfeln,  are  generally  sung, 
and  often  improvised,  at  social  gath- 
erings. They  once,  as  Ludwig  von 
Hermann  tells  us,  undoubtedly  be- 
longed to  the  dancing  floor. 


The  Minnesinger,  Walther  von  der 
Vogelweide,  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  a  Tyrolean.  His  memory 
has  been  endeared  to  us  Americans 
by  our  own  poet.  Longfellow. 
Among  the  modern  singers  of  the 
province  are  Hermann  von  Gilm 
(1812-1864),  the  poet  of  a  new  era; 
and  Hans  von  Vintler  (1837-1890),  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Runkelstein 
Vintlers. 

The  Tyroleans  have  a  very  keen 
musical  ear,  and  there  is  among 
them  an  unusual  preponderance  of 
strong,  clear,  and  true  voices  for 
singing.  Every  one  is  familiar  with 
their  inimitable  folk  songs,  the  melo- 
dies of  which  are  now  sweetly  plain- 
tive, now  bubble  up  like  fresh  springs 
of  life  from  the  heart,  or  again  ring 
like  the  hunter's  rifle  shot  upon  the 
mou  ntains. 

The  people  say  themselves  that 
some  of  their  songs  have  come  from 
the  neighboring  Slavic  province  of 
Styria.  It  may  be  that  their  music 
contains  a  native  Slavic  element,  for 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Tyrol  this  race 
has  been  represented  from  time  im- 
memorial. 

The  Tyrolese  love  of  beautiful  ob- 
jects is  shown  not  only  in  household 
decorations  and  picturesque  cos- 
tume, but  in  many  varieties  and 
grades  of  artistic  work.  Michael 
Pacher  represents  both  wood  carv- 
ing and  painting  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. A  long  line  of  successors  in 
the  first  branch  leads  to  the  many 
talented  carvers  of  today,  among 
them  Hermann  Klutz,  who  lately 
completed  a  statue  of  the  patriot 
monk,  Haspinger,  which  was  ad- 
mired and  purchased  by  the  Empe- 
ror of  Austria. 

Illustrious  painters  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  such  as  Knoller  and 
Schoff,  paved  the  way  for  the  mod- 
ern native  artist  most  widely  known 
— Franz  Defregger.  Who  combines 
and  harmonizes  better  than  he  the 
real  and  the  ideal  ?  His  pictures  are 
really  ethnological  studies.  Since 
the  early  successes  of  Defregger,  a 
host  of  younger  artists — among  them 
Karl  Aurather — have  claimed  atten- 
tion beyond  their  native  boundaries. 
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The  chief  Tyrolean  sculptor 
of  recent  times  was  Heinrich 
Natter,  who  died  a  few  months 
ago.  His  bronze  statue  of 
Zwingli,  at  ZUrich,  and  that  of 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  at 
Botzen,  prepared  his  compa- 
triots for  his  last  and  best  pro- 
duction, the  bronze  statue  of 
Andreas  Hofer,  which  now 
stands — still  veiled — on  Berg 
Isel,  near  Innsbruck,  where  Ho- 
fer's  hard  won  battles  were 
fought.  This  work  has  been 
pronounced  one  of  the  best  of 
modern  times — truly  national, 
and  truly  artistic. 

The  bronze  foundry  which 
the  Tyrolean  artist,  Gregor  Liif- 
fler,  established  near  Innsbruck 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  is  well 
known.  There  was  also  some 
fine  glass  painting  done  at  Inns- 
bruck by  Paul  Dax  and  others 
in  the  same  century.  Within 
the  last  fifteen  years,  glass  paint- 
ing and  mosaic  work  have  been 
revived  at  Innsbruck  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Venetian  establish- 
ment. Branches  of  the  Inns- 
bruck house  exist  in  Vienna  and 
New  York,  and  the  work  pro- 
duced is  not  excelled  anywhere. 

The  chapel  to  be  erected  at 
Chicago  will  contain  large  win- 
dows of  stained  glass  from  the 
Innsbruck   establishment,  and 
some    artistic    wood  carving. 
There   will    be    specimens  of 
bronze  and  iron  work   in  the 
crypt  below  the  castle,  and  in 
the  peasant  house  there  will  be 
found  ornamental  furniture,  pot- 
tery, and  other  household  art- 
icles  of    native  workmanship. 
In  the  open  space  before  the 
building   books,  photographs,  and 
attractive  souvenirs  will  be  placed 
on    sale    by    private  individuals. 
There  will  be  musical  instruments, 
for  the  makers  of  these,  professionals 
and  amateurs,  abound  in  Tyrol — the 
most  famous  among  them  having 
been  Jacob  Stainer,  mentioned  in 
4>  John  Inglesant."    Vocal  and  zither 
music  will  assuredly  not  be  lacking, 
and  visitors  to  the  Exposition  may 
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perhaps  hear  some  of  the  old  folk 
songs. 

During  the  days  of  the  writer's 
long  sojourn  in  Tyrol,  it  often  seemed 
to  me  that  the  Tyroleans  had  a 
special  message  for  us  Americans. 
Part  of  this  message  they  will  now 
bring  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan ;  the  rest  of  it  they  can  best  de- 
liver among  their  own  mountains  and 
valleys,  and  at  their  own  firesides. 
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That  curious  volume,  "  An  Englishman 
in  Paris."  which  has  been  ascribed  to  al- 
most every  diplomat,  artist,  and  man  of 
letters  who  was  familiar  with  Paris  during 
the  second  Kmpire.  turns  out  to  be  the 
work  of  a  Dutch  journalist  named  Van 
Dam.  who  had  access  to  the  scrap  books  of 
the  Cloncourt  brothers. 

The  publisher  of  the  book  was  not  de- 
ceived for  an  instant,  but  he  did  not  feel 
called  upon  to  enlighten  the  public.  Pub- 
lishers and  people  who  are  accustomed  to 
compilations  recognized  its  character  at 
sight,  but  they  were  too  busy  to  gossip 
about  it,  and  so  it  has  gone  on  like  so 
many  other  gay  deceivers,  taken  in  seri- 
ously by  the  Philistine,  and  enjoyed  for 


F.   HOPK1NSOV  SMITH- 


what  it  was  worth  by  others  who  admire  a 
clever  thing  wherever  they  find  it, 
•       •  • 

Hoi'kisson  Smith  is  the  most  versatile 
man  in  New  York.  There  never  was  but 
one  other  Jack  of  all  trades  and  master  of 
them  all— Michel  Angelo.  One  might 
casually  mention  in  this  category  Leonardo- 
da  Vinci  and  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  but 
their  diverse  achievements  were  topped 
by  some  special  flower  of  genius.  "  Hop  " 
Smith,  as  his  friends  call  him,  is  brilliant 
at  every  facet. 

The  biographical  dictionary  begins  with 
the  lighthouses  he  has  built,  and  runs 
over  a  list  of  some  of  his  most  important 
public  works.    Then  it  commences  quite 
freshly,  with  the  biography  of  the 
artist  who  painted  "  Under  the 
Towers,"  "  The  January  Thaw." 
and  a  dozen  or  so  of  other  famous 
pictures.    Then  it  catches  breath, 
and  begins  to  tell  about  the  author 
of    A  White  Umbrella  in  Mexico." 
h  Well  Worn  Roads,"  and  the  in- 
comparable "Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville." 

Mr.  Smith's  favorite  loaling 
ground  is  some  land  under  the 
perpetual  sun.  In  his  pictures  he 
gives  the  lines  and  the  white  sur- 
faces, the  simplicity,  that  charm 
and  rest  the  eye. 

Six  years  ago  he  had  written 
nothing.  At  forty  five  he  natur- 
ally began  to  elaborate  and  put  on 
paper  the  stories  that  he  had  often 
told.  He  has  never  had  a  manu- 
script refused,  and  he  has  written 
nothing  that  has  not  been  put  be- 
tween book  covers. 

Some  of  the  people  who  knew 
by  heart — from  hearing  them  re- 
peated by  an  endless  chain  of 
friends— the  stories  of  the  post- 
master and  the  one  legged  goose, 
wondered  at  finding  them  told 
again  in  "  Colonel  Carter."  They 
were  worthy  of  a  good  setting,  and 
to  the  generation  coming  they 
are  fresh  and  new,  and  are  found 
in  their  proper  place. 
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Mr.  Smith's  stories  are  all 
the  record  of  his  daily  life, 
or  incidents  suggested  by  it. 
"Colonel  Carter"  was  the 
sum  of  his  boyhood  experi- 
ences at  home  in  Virginia, 
many  of  the  characters  being 
drawn  from  members  of  his 
own  family. 

Some  prominent  authors 
have  been  writing  down 
their  "mental  photographs" 
as  answers  to  a  series  of 
questions.  It  is  curious  and 
interesting  to  hear  what  they 
most  admire  for  themselves 
and  for  other  people. 

Alphonse  Daudet  desires 
perpetual  youth  as  the  one 
gift.  Zola  asks  for  eloquence; 
Silvestre,  for  fine  looks. 

Brander  Matthews  puts 
down  the  quality  he  most  ad- 
mires in  women  as  "the 
sense  of  humor."  Evidently 
he  means  to  "  marry  a  man 
the  next  time,  to  have  some- 
body about  to  enjoy  a  joke." 
Mr.  Matthews's  favorite  oc- 
cupation, he  says,  is  writing 
plays.  His  favorite  heroines 
in  fiction  are  Becky  Sharpand 
Daisy  Miller.  The  thing  he 
loves  most,  a  long  talk  with 
a  friend;  the  thing  he  detests 
most,  a  short  talk  with  a  bore. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  says 

that  his  ideal  state  of  happiness  is  a  "  cold 

night,  a  hot  fire,  and  'taters  in  the  ashes.  " 

and  the  occupation  he  prefers  is  the  one 

•'he  can  never  engage  in." 

*  '     *  « 

It  is  always  surprising  when  a  man  of 
the  sword,  of  the  cannon,  of  the  field,  takes 
up  the  pen;  but  in  these  days  it  should  not 
be.  There  is  little  use  for  a  sword,  except 
to  hang  it  on  the  wall  as  a  memento.  The 
life  of  army  posts  is  one  of  deadly  mono- 
tony, and  the  man  who  is  equipj>ed  with 
the  mightier  pen  is  happy  in  this  day  and 
generation. 

General  Oliver  Otis  Howard  has  just 
presented  to  the  public  a  really  interesting 
volume.  It  is  the  biography  of  Cieneral 
Taylor.  This  generation  needs  to  have 
the  story  of  tts  heroes  told,  and  who  is 
more  fitted  to  tell  it  than  the  men  who  can 
enter  into  and  understand  their  lives? 
While  General  Howard  has  united  the 
qualities  of  a  soldier  and  a  literary  man. 
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GENERAL.  OLIVER  OTIS  HOWARD. 
From  a  photograph  by  Barony,  N>w  York. 

it  has  been  as  a  soldier  that  his  fame  has 
come.  But  he  will  l)e  remembered  as  the 
man  (as  rare  among  writers  as  a  real  mas- 
ter of  portraiture  is  among  painters)  who 
can  make  a  first  rate  biography. 

Cieneral  Howard  will,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  just  escape  being  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  United  States 
Army,  'iencral  Schofield.  the  present 
chief,  is  a  year  younger,  and  consequently 
will  Ik?  retired  a  year  later  than  General 
Howard,  who  is  now  the  second  officer  on 
the  rolls. 

•       »  • 

Title  RR  months  ago.  Henry  B.  Fuller  sat 
in  his  little  drawingtoom  in  Chicago  and 
told  an  acquaintance  that  people  cared 
little  for  the  sort  of  literature  that  was  his 
natural  expression  :  that  the  critics  had 
never  understood  him.  taking  his  "Chevalier 
de  Bensieri  Vani,"  and  the  "Chatelaine  of  La 
Triuite,"  which  were  only  essays  of  travel, 
as  novels'  and  that  he  should  in  all  proba- 
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bility  never  write  another  book.  He  said 
at  that  time,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  dtli- 
eate  sarcasm  for  which  he  is  famous,  that 
if  he  were  to  write  a  realistic  novel  of  Chi- 
cago life,  it  would  very  likely  lie  success- 
ful. 

Evidently  he  became  enamored  of  his 
own  idea,  for  within  the  past  six  weeks  he 


GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 


has  written  just  such  a  story.  The  action 
is  laid  in  one  of  the  tall  buildings,  and 
winds  through  the  divorce  court.  Nothing 
could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  admirers 
of  Mr.  Fuller's  talent  and  style  than  this 
departure.  You  feel  that  he  is  writing  of 
something  distasteful  to  himself,  some- 
thing he  scorns ;  that  he  is  guilty  of  that 
poorest  of  tricks,  playing  with  the  public. 

Mr.  Fuller  in  this,  as  in  all  his  books, 
has  designedly  avoided  love  making.  The 
characters  are  already  married  when  the 
story  opens. 

"Sir.  Fuller  is  too  self  conscious  ever  to 
write  a  love  story."  one  of  his  best  friends 
has  said. 

•       •  • 

GEORGE  Augustus  Sala  is  writing  for  the 
London  Tclsgraph,  on  whose  staff  he  has 
been  for  many  years,  a  series  of  papers 
called  "  Things  I  Have  Seen,  and  People  I 
Have  Known."  He  has  begun  with 
Thackeray,  "  The  Real  Thackeray."  and 
tells  a  series  of  anecdotes  which  are  abso- 
lutely fresh  and  new. 

Sala's  style  is  distinctly  the  personal  one. 
He  knew  the  people  he  writes  about,  and 
he  tells  his  story  in  the  natural  way.  Sala 
is  known  in  every  great  city  in  Christen- 
dom, and  almost  everyone  in  heathendom. 


He  goes  up  and  down  the  earth  and  earns 
an  income  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  telling  what  he  sees  and  hears. 

He  has  been  spoken  of  as  a  typical 
Englishman  ;  he  says  of  himself  that  he 
"  looks  like  an  underdone  bulldog,"  bin  he 
is  an  Italian— his  mother  was  a  singer — 
and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English 
until  he  was  ten  years  old. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  concerning 
Mr.  Sala's  papers  upon  Thackeray  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  considerably  more  about 
George  Augustus  Sala  than  anybody  else. 
They  are  interesting  and  they  are  "  news." 
but  of  Thackeray  there  is  very  little. 

•  •  • 
Interviewing  has  become  one  of  the  fine 

arts  of  the  day.  To  tell  a  story  or  make  a 
character  sketch  that  would  be  interesting 
if  told  of  one  unknown  to  fame,  and  to  tell 
it  about  an  already  interesting  personality, 
is  what  the  interviewer  is  asked  to  do. 

Raymond  Blathwayt  is  the  dean  of 
English  interviewers.  He  has  the  tact 
and  charm  of  manner  to  first  catch  his 
hare— a  feat  not  always  possible  to  the 
men  who  can  make  the  picture,  after  the 
model  is  ready  to  sit.  The  memoirs  of  an 
interviewer  like  Mr.  Blathwayt  ought  to 
make  an  interesting  book.  Half  the  ma- 
terial that  such  a  man  gets  out  of  an  inter- 
view, it  is  impossible  for  him  to  use.  At 
least  it  would  only  be  possible  for  him  to 
use  it  in  one  or  two  cases.  After  that, 
doors  would  be  closed  to  him. 

Now  and  then  a  publisher  conceives  the 
idea  of  having  a  novelist,  accustomed  to 
character  drawing,  write  interviews  with 
men  who  are  his  personal  friends.  But  it 
is  almost  never  a  success.  Biography 
bears  the  same  relation  to  general  litera- 
ture that  portrait  painting  bears  to  art. 
The  novelist  is  accustomed  to  accenting 
the  picturesque.  The  portrait  painter 
must  bring  out  the  exact  lines. 

Several  years  ago  Julian  Hawthorne 
made  an  enemy  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
by  printing  and  commenting  upon  a  con- 
versation that  he  had  with  the  poet.  Low- 
ell knew  that  Hawthorne  was  interviewing 
him,  but  he  could  not  remember  not  to 
talk  to  his  old  friend  as  he  was  accus- 
tomed; and  Hawthorne,  in  his  literary  en- 
thusiasm at  having  so  good  a  subject,  lost 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lowell  would 
hardly  desire  to  present  his  ideas  to  the 
public  with  the  freedom  with  which  he 
would  give  them  to  a  friend. 

•  •  • 

Some  lists  of  the  prices  paid  to  popular 
writers  have  just  been  published.  Julian 
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KATHERINE  S.  MACQCOIti. 
From  it  photograph  by  MeaUrlMolm.  Ixmilon. 


Hawthorne  is  paid  fifty  dollars  per  thou- 
sand words;  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  same  amount.  J. 
M.  Barrie  received  one  hundred  and  sixty 
five  dollars  for  a  story  one  page  in  length, 
published  in  the  Illustrated  London 
Xews.  Conan  Doyle  has  made  a  contract 
to  sell  twelve  of  his  "  Sherlock  Holmes'" 
stories  for  five  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  paid  twelve  hundred  dol- 
lars for  an  article  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. 

Conan  Doyle's  style  is  vigorous,  broad, 
and  popular.    He  tells  a  story.    You  feel 
carried  along  by  the  stream  of  events; 
characterisation  comes  incidentally. 
•       •  • 

One  of  Katherine  S.  Macquoid's  friends 
thus  delivered  himself  the  other  day: 
"  Most  of  those  who  know  her,  and  admire 
her  capabilities,  will  regret  that  so  able  a 
writer  of  high  toned  fiction  should  have 
chosen  an  utterly  selfish,  frivolous,  aud 


unsympathetic  person  to  play  the  title  role 
in  her  latest  novel,  '  Berris.'  It  is  impos- 
sible to  take  a  lively  interest  in  a  heroine 
whose  only  attraction  is  physical  beauty, 
which  the  reader  of  romance  cannot  see, 
and  whose  absolute  heartlessness  is  not 
even  extenuated  by  intellectual  brilliancy. 
Berris  Bedale  is  depicted  by  the  author  of 
her  fictional  being  as  a  very  monster  of  in- 
gratitude towards  the  kindest  of  sisters 
and  the  best  of  husbands.  She  cares  for 
nolx>dy  but  herself,  and  thinks  of  nothing 
but  her  own  worldly  advancement.  All  the 
schemes  which  she  frames  having  that  end 
in  view  are  crowned  with  complete  suc- 
cess, and  yet  she  is  not  happy! 

"  Her  continuous  infelicity,  of  course, 
constitutes  at  once  the  moral  and  the  only 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  story,  which, 
after  being  somewhat  unnecessarily  spun 
out.  comes  suddenly  to  •  a  lame  and  impo- 
tent conclusion.'  It  contains,  however, 
several  character  sketches  of  conspicuous 
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SAM  WALTER  FOSS. 
Front  a  photograph  '>>•  the  Xoliiian  I'liotoKrnphlo  Company,  Boston 


merit  and  fully  worthy  of  the  graphic  pen 
that  once  so  vividly  portrayed  4  A  Faith- 
ful Lover.'" 

•       •  * 

To  turn  from  the  labored  artificiality  of 
our  "poets  of  culture."  with  their  ballades 
and  villanelles,  and  pick  up  a  volume  of 
Sam  Walter  Foss's  verses,  is  like  stepping 
from  the  conservatory  into  the  farmyard. 
Mr.  Foss  may  not  consider  himself  the  ex- 
ponent of  a  poetical  "  school,"  but  his  work 
is  nevertheless  well  worth  the  notice  of  the 
student  of  the  contemporary  literary  move- 
ment. 

Mr.  Foss  suggests  comparisons  with 
James  Whiteomb  Riley,  but  has  a  liter- 
ary individuality  of  his  own.  His  poetic 
motive  ts  to  treat  of  the  simplest  themes  in 
the  simplest  language.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  a  typical  bit  of  "  flosserfy,"  as  he  calls  it, 
from  his  "  Hack  Country  Poems": 

The  path  that  leads  to  a  Loaf  nf  Bread 
Winds  through  the  Swamps  of  Toil. 
And  the  path  that  leads  to  a  Suit  of  Clothes 

Goes  through  a  flowerless  soil. 
And  the  paths  that  lead  to  a  Loaf  of  Bread 
And  a  Suit  «>f  Clothes  are  hard  to  tread. 
This  is  simplicity  almost  verging  u{>on 


baldness,  yet  it  has  an  undeniable 
appeal.  Mr.  Foss  "  takes  his  heart 
strings  for  a  fiddle,  and  plays  his 
easiest  tune ; "  and  this  is  his 
passport  to  the  hearts  of  others. 
He  deals  with  the  verities  of 
human  nature — the  simplest  ones 
and  the  most  eternal.  He  takes 
his  reader  back  to  his  boyhood 
days  on  the  farm,  tells  how  he 

used  to  try  to  find  the  place 
The  earth  hitched  on  the  sky  ; 

then  how  he  "vised  to  milk  old 
Brindle  in  the  yard."  how  he 
carved  his  name  on  the  beech  tree 
in  the  woods,  how  he  "  chased 
fugacious  woodchucks "  till  they 
"  always  vanished  in  a  round  hole 
in  the  sand ; "  and  then  how  he 
"  broke  off  with  Sal  "  and  vowed 
that  he  would  go  "to  Arizony  to 
do  a  cowboy's  work."  Then  he 
brings  us  to  the  great  city  and 
shows  us  some  of  the  gleams  of 
humor  and  of  pathos  that  lie  in 
"  the  short  and  simple  annals  of 
the  poor."  In  the  vulgar,  com- 
monplace atmosphere  of  a  furni- 
ture salesroom  the  auctioneer  is 
selling  a  child's  chair,  and 
Just  then  a  sad  faced  woman,  who  stood 

in  silence  there. 
Broke   down    and    cried,  "My  baby's 
chair!     My    poor,    dead  baby's 
chair ! 

Foss,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  ac- 
companying portrait,  is  quite  a  young  man. 
He  is  a  confirmed  Bostonian — a  fact  that 

hardly  seems  to  correspond  with  his  i>oetry. 
•       *  * 

John  Burrouchs  came  out  of  the  woods 
the  other  day  and  made  a  sj>eech  at  the 
tenth  birthday  dinner  of  the  Authors'  Club. 
It  was  the  first  speech  he  had  ever  made, 
and  it  was  the  event  of  the  evening.  Men 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  usu- 
ally say  something  worth  listening  to. 
They  have  time  to  think.  The  too  ready 
tongue  expends  the  small  change  of  thought 
before  it  has  time  to  roll  up  into  very  con- 
siderable values.  Among  many  of  the 
witty  and  thoughtful  things  with  which 
Mr.  Burroughs  delighted  his  fellow  crafts- 
men was  a  plea  for  reality. 

"  We  live  in  an  artificial  world,"  he  said. 
"  The  accumulations  of  modern  civilization 
are  enormous.  A  world  of  great  potency 
and  depth  overlies  the  world  of  reality  ; 
especially  does  it  overlie  the  world  of  man's 
moral  and  intellectual  nature.  Most  of  us 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  that 
world,  and  never  dream  but  it  is  the  world 
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of  God's  own  creating.  Occasionally  a 
man  is  strong  enough  to  strike  his  roots 
down  through  it  into  real  virgin  soil.  But 
when  he  does  it,  when  a  man  like  Whit- 
man, or  Tolstoi,  or  Millet,  strikes  down 
into  this  real  world,  we  cannot  always 
stand  him. 

"  One  of  our  poets  lately  said  that  every 
poet  would  gladly  reach  back  and  keep  in 
touch  with  his  uneducated  nature,  if  he 
could.    It  is  safe  to  say  that  his  only  sal- 
vation lies  in  his  doing  so,  for  it  is  what  wc 
primarily  are  as  men.  and  not  as  scholars 
or  writers,  that  counts  in  the  long  run." 
*       •  • 
Editors,  from  their  large  contact  with 
literary  people,  come  to  have  glimpses  of 
some  of  their  interesting  methods  of  work. 
A  method  is  sometimes  so  curious  that  it 
seems  like  an  instinct.    In  an  effort  to 
show  this  to  the  public  editors  are  con- 
tinually  asking  for  accounts,  from  the 
authors  or  their  families,  of  their  manner 
of  collecting  material.    It  is  seldom  that 
any  good   result  is  obtained,  however. 
Few  authors  realize  themselves,  and  their 
families  are  not  sufficiently  trained 
in  observation  to  accent  the  strong  r— 
points  and  make  a  good  story. 
Coppee  has  lately  been  telling  an 
interviewer  how  he  makes  the 
wheels  go  round. 

"  I  go  about  sometimes,"  he 
says.  "  for  weeks  without  getting 
an  inspiration,  when  suddenly 
some  scene,  a  face  seen  in  a 
crowd  at  the  fair,  or  a  glimpse  of 
human  life  caught  from  an  omni- 
bus, suggests  some  idea  to  me, 
which  however  is  still  very  vague. 
Only  after  carrying  this  idea  about 
with  me  for  a  week  or  so  I  gather 
enough  material  to  make  a  rough 
sketch  of  it.  Then  it  lies  for 
months,  sometimes  even  for  years, 
in  this  condition,  until  some  bright 
morning  I  take  it  up  and  finish  it 

within  a  few  hours." 

*        *  • 

General  Lew  Wallace  has 

written  a  new  novel.  It  is  a  his- 
torical romance  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  combining  a  story  of 
love,  heroism,  and  adventure  with 
episodes  of  Oriental  intrigue  and 
statecraft.  General  Wallace  made 
his  studies  for  the  work  while 
Minister  to  Turkey.  He  went 
through  the  Turkish  archives,  | 
and  selected  such  material  as  he 
chose. 


General  Wallace  is  somewhat  testy  con- 
cerning the  early  experiences  of  "  Ben 
Hur."  "Ben  Hur "  is  known  as  one  of 
the  famous  books  which  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  finding  a  publisher.  It  was  re- 
fused by  more  than  one  house  before  the 
Harpers  finally  accepted  it.  But  the 
author  will  cut  anybody  short  who  asks 
questions  on  the  subject. 

It  is  the  gossip  of  the  publishing  houses 
that  Francis  Browne,  the  editor  of  the 
/)ial,  was  the  reader  who  refused  "  Ben 
Hur."  when  it  was  offered  to  McClurg's  in 
Chicago. 

•        ■  • 

" CosMorous " — the  "CosniopoKs"  of 
the  news  stands  today,  the  English  trans- 
lation, is  a  libel  upon  Paul  Bourgct  as  an 
author.  If  books  are  to  be  translated,  let 
it  be  done  decently  at  least,  with  some 
shred  of  the  original  style  left.  Most 
translations  are  from  the  hands  of  people 
who,  instead  of  saturating  themselves  with 
the  style  of  the  author  they  are  rendering, 
seem  to  think  that  they  arc  called  upon  to 
give  a  "  free  translation"  with  a  style  of 
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their  own.  The  result  is  usually  one  to 
sicken  the  original  author  and  the  readers 
who  know  him. 

Bourget's  characters  are  clear  cut  as  a 
cameo,  and  worked  up  with  an  infinity  of 
pains.  Every  word  counts  in  his  building, 
(liven  over  as  he  is  into  the  hands  of  a  cer- 
tain class  of  translators,  his  finest  effects 
are  lost,  his  best  creations  made  meaning- 
less. 

•  •  • 

The  best  of  our  modern  translators  is 
Katherine  Wormley.  She  has  given  us 
Balzac  in  English  so  perfectly  that  those 
who  have  read  his  books  in  French  come 
to  her  rendition  to  sec  beauties  that  es- 
caped them.  As  she  has  given  us  Balzac, 
he  is  as  modern  in  effect  as  Shakspere. 

Miss  Wormley  is  now  engaged  upon  a 
translation  of  Dumas 's  "  Les  Compagnons 
de  Jehu."  under  the  title  of  M  The  Com- 
pany of  Jehu." 

•  »  » 

As  long  as  Charlotte  M.  Yonge  lives,  it 
is  likely  that  there  will  be  continually  new 


and  youthful  books  from  her  pen.  Her 
latest.  "  An  Old  Woman's  Outlook  in  a 
Hampshire  Village,"  is  full  of  the  sweet- 
ness and  fresh,  acute  observation  of  youth. 

Since  the  days  when  Louisa  Alcott  sat 
in  an  apple  tree  and  wept  her  eyes  out 
over  "  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  "  the  vogue  of 
Miss  Yonge  s  books  has  rather  declined, 
but  they  are  as  fascinating  as  ever  to  the 
young  mind  that  seriously  contemplates  it- 
self—  which  is  a  habit  of  young  minds. 

Miss  Yonge  still  lives  at  her  beautiful  old 
home  in  Otterbourne.  a  quiet  Hampshire 
village  stretched  out  along  the  white,  level 
road  that  runs  from  Winchester  to  South- 
ampton. There  she  receives  the  county 
families,  and  lives  a  life  as  different  .im- 
possible from  that  of  the  ordinary  literary 
woman.  The  profits  of  "A  Daisy  Chain." 
over  ten  thousand  dollars,  Miss  Yonge  gave 
for  the  building  of  a  missionary  college  at 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  All  of  her  books 
present,  as  far  as  possible,  the  teachings 
of  the  "  high  "  branch  of  the  English 
church. 
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It  is  announced  that  Charles  Frohman 
receives  an  average  of  twenty  five  plays  a 
day  the  year  round.  And  yet  the  greater 
number  of  those  that  he  produces  with  his 
many  companies  are  adaptations  of  foreign 
successes.  Is  this  because  he  is  prejudiced 
against  the  native  author  and  docs  not 
want  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  ?  Not  at  all.  Some  of  his  biggest 
runs  have  been  made  with  pieces  by  Ameri- 
can writers — "Men  and  Women."  for 
instance,  and  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind 
Me." 

Why,  then,  do  not  more  of  these  twen- 
ty five  plays  that  are  daily  submitted 
to  his  inspection  see  the  glare  of  the 
footlights  ?  Simply  and  solely  because 
they  are  not  good  enough.  Trash,  utter 
and  complete,  is  the  term  that  would 
best  describe  the  vast  majority  of  the 
manuscripts  that  keep  pouring  in  upon 
every  manager  in  the  country.  And 
those  that  have  good  qualities,  have  them 
only  in  spots.  A  man  would  not  feel 
like  buying  a  coat,  if  the  sleeves  only 
were  a  perfect  fit  and  the  rest  of  the 
garment  a  miserable  failure. 

As  A.  M.  Palmer  says,  "  the  trouble 
has  been  that  persons  writing  with  liter- 
ary finish  have  been  misled  into  the 
belief  that  a  drama  is  perfect  if  it  has  a 
good  dialogue.  It  may  have  brilliant 
dialogue,  sparkling  wit,  and  fine  literary 
finish,  and  yet.  after  all,  be  nothing  but 
dialogue,  incapable  of  stage  presenta- 
tion." 

•       #  • 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  write  a  play, 
even  a  bad  one.  To  make  it  reasona- 
ble that  your  characters  all  meet  at  the 
one  locality  for  the  space  of  an  entire  act 
requires  expert  handling  of  situations. 
As  to  the  dialogue,  talk  that  might  be 
very  effective  in  print  is  apt  to  fall  flat 
when  spoken  on  the  stage.  Anything 
at  all  approaching  stilted  effect,  an 
audience  will  not  endure.  In  a  book, 
the  experienced  reader  may  skip  plati- 
tudes that  bore  him  and  turn  to  a  portion 
of  the  volume  where  he  sees  that  the 
action  is  more  rapid.    At  the  theater 


one  cannot  do  this  ;  if  a  scene  is  stupid  the 
auditor  must  endure  it  as  best  he  can,  or 
else  give  up  the  whole  thing  in  disgust  and 
leave  the  house. 

If  you  are  ambitious  to  write  a  play  upon 
which  managers  will  look  favorably,  first 
be  sure  that  you  have  a  story  to  tell,  and 
then  tell  it  as  simply  as  possible.  The 
trouble  is  that  too  many  playwrights  have 
no  story  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  their 
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work.    They  have  a  hazy  idea  that  such 

and  such  a  situation  would  lie  effective,  and 

thereupon  proceed  to  write  around  it.  The 

result  is  inevitable:  chaos. 

•       •  • 

The  story  is  now  going  the  rounds  that 
A.  C.  Gunter  made  his  "  Mr.  Barnes  of 
New  York  "  into  a  play  in  the  first  instance 
and  then  offered  it  to  Manager  French  for 
five  hundred  dollars.  When  French  would 
not  take  it  at  any  price,  the  play  was  turned 
into  a  novel,  and  made  such  a  success  that 
French  was  glad  to  pay  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  dramatic  use  of  that  which  he 
could  have  had  in  the  first  place  for  a  few 
hundreds.  As  may  be  imagined,  Mr.  Gun- 
ter now  has  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
any  play  he  may  choose  to  write. 

His  latest  piece,  "My  Official  Wife," 
affords  Minnie  Seligman  Cutting  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  how  ill  adapted  she  is  to 
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the  part  of  a  female  Nihilist.  Within  her 
own  lines  Mrs.  Cutting  is  an  able  artist. 
That  she  should  choose  to  go  outside  of 
them  is  simply  a  matter  of  unfortunate 
choice  of  roles. 

*       •  • 

Grace  Henderson  is  the  wife  of  the 
Chicago  theater  manager.  She  made  hits 
in  "  The  Wife"  and  •«  The  Charity  Ball  M 
when  a  member  of  the  Lyceum  stock  com- 
pany. A  young  baby  compelled  her  to  re- 
tire from  the  stage  last  season,  but'she  has 
now  returned  to  it  and  has  been  playing  in 
••  Chums."  and  "  The  Silent  Battle." 
Mrs.  Henderson  is  really  a  member  of  the 
Empire  stock  compauy,  but  as  there  is  no 
part  in  *•  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me" 
suited  to  her.  Mr.  Frohman  elects  to  em- 
ploy her  in  another  of  his  many  troupes. 
She  made  her  reappearance  on  the  boards 
last  January  in  Clyde  Fitch's  play.  "  The 
Harvest."  produced  at  the  sec- 
1  ond  performance  of  the  Theater 
of  Arts  and  Letters. 

•       •  • 

Whether  child  actors  ever 
"  amount  to  anything  "  in  after 
life  is  a  question  that  is  fre- 
quently asked.  There  seems 
to  be  an  opinion — we  had  al- 
most said  a  prejudice — abroad 
to  the  effect  that  they  do  not. 
I  But  the  records  of  many  well 
known  members  of  the  pro- 
fession prove  the  contrary. 

When  •'  Editha  s  Burglar " 
was  first  produced  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Minnie  Tittell  won  a 
notable  success  as  the  child 
heroine.  She  was  one  of  three 
sisters  who  all  went  on  the 
stage  when  the  fortune  left  by 
their  father  was  lost.  Minnie's 
greatest  hit  was  as  Editha. 
although  it  was  as  Little  7 im 
in  "The  Lights  o'  London " 
that  she  made  her  debut. 
Another  of  her  parts  during 
those  five  years  as  an  "  infant 
prodigy  "  in  San  Francisco  was 
little  Arthur  in  Lester  Wal- 
lack's  famous  play,  "  Rose- 
dale." 

After  this  experience  there 
followed  for  Miss  Tittell  three 
years  at  school,  and  then  she 
came  East  with  "  A  Trip  to 
Chinatown."  But  the  ubiqui- 
tous Charles  Frohman  had 
seen  her  capabilities  and  en- 
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gaged  her  for  Susanna  in  "  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
Widows,"  in  which  role  she  acquitted  her- 
self so  admirahly  that  Mr.  Frohman  trans- 
ferred her  to  his  well  known  organization 
of  Comedians.  With  them  she  has  played 
Kathcrine  0' Donovan  in  "  Settled  Out  of 
Court."  and  has  made  a  hit  as  the  lodging 
house  keeper  of  "  The  Sportsman." 

For  a  young  lady  not  yet  out 
teens.  Miss  Tittell  has  achieved  a 
that  may  well  be  termed  brilliant. 

•       •  • 

How  do  singers  in  opera,  when  a  scene 
is  encored,  know  where  to  begin,  you  ask  ? 
Well,  sometimes  they  don't.  One  night 
at  the  Casino  during  the  run  of  "The 
Gondoliers."  a  quintet  was  redemanded, 
and  Lily  Post  came  forward  to  the  foot- 


of  her 
sucess 


lights  and  dashed  into  a  passage  with  her 
usual  vim,  and  had  sung  several  bars  be- 
fore she  discovered  that  she  and  the 
orchestra  were' "out."  But  the  audience 
took  the  contretemps  good  naturedly,  and 
seemed  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that 
the}'  should  have  been  present  to  witness 
it. 

Speaking  of  encores,  one  is  reminded  of 
the  first  complaint  in  a  list  of  minor  woes 
of  stage  life  recently  detailed  by  a  leading 
actress. 

"  It  is  all  very  well."  she  says.  "  to  have 
nice,  sentimental  parts,  to  be  cast  away  in 
a  boat  and  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  en- 
thusiasm created  by  the  great  *  scenic  ef- 
fect ' :  but  just  consider  when  the  scene  is 
called  for  again  and  again  and  you  are 
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kept  rocking  like  mad  for  a  good  twenty 
minutes.  It  isn't  so  attractive  then,  to  say 
nothing  of  being  obliged  to  take  a  call  ab- 
solutely green  with  sea  sickness  and  then 
run  down  stairs  to  'change'  when  you 
can't  even  see  straight.  It  is  like  making 
a  nightly  1  fall '  all  through  the  country,  on 
all  sorts  of  rugs,  chiefly  fur  ones,  that  are 


NELSON  WHEATCROET. 
From  a  photogrmi'h  by  Karony,  New  York. 

full  of  dust  and  the  hair  of  which  flies 
awfully.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  lie  there  while 
the  scene  is  being  finished  by  the  other 
actors,  and  you,  in  a  'dead  faint,'  almost 
have  to  strangle  yourself  to  ke«p  from 
coughing. 

"Or  take  the  scene  in  '  Nero'  where  you 
lie  on  the  couch  and  Xsro  pushes  you  off 
on  the  floor.  To  a  certain  extent  you  can 
make  yourself  fall  comfortably,  but  if  you 
don't,  if  your  arms  get  twisted  under  you, 
or  your  neck  is  bent,  you  have  to  stand  it 
and  lie  there  1  dead 1  through  a  long  scene. 
An  actress  who  played  the  part  told  me 
that  one  night  Nero  forgot  to  push  her  en- 


tirely off  the  couch,  and  ihere  she  was  in  a 
frightfully  uncomfortable  position,  almost 
dead,  and  so  far  on  the  couch  that  she 
couldn't  make  herself  fall  off  even  if  she 
would  have  dared  to  risk  interrupting  the 
scene.  The  dear  people  in  the  audience 
do  not  think  of  these  unpleasant  things 
that  are  an  inevitable  part  of  the  work  of 
pleasing  them." 

•       •  • 

The  stock  company  is  the  bright 
particular  star,  paradoxical  as  the 
statement  may  sound,  of  American 
stage  art.  The  increasing  number 
of  such  "  good  all  round  "  organi- 
zations proves  that  the  drama  is 
advancing,  not  retrograding,  in 
this  country.  This  is  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  of  Nelson  Wheat- 
croft,  than  whom  few  members 
of  the  profession  are  better 
equipped  to  note  the  drift  of  the 
times. 

Mr.  Wheatcroft  is  an  Knglish- 
man.  and,  unlike  many  of  his  con- 
freres, was  not  born  to  the  stage. 
His  father  was  a  manufacturer, 
but  the  son,  not  taking  to  trade, 
turned  his  attention  first  to  the 
law.  His  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Chancerv  Lane  led  him  to  join  an 
association  organized  by  some  of 
its  denizens,  called  the  Birkbeck 
Literary  Institution,  in  the  elocu- 
tion class  of  which  body  young 
Wheatcroft  first  learned  the  possi- 
bilities that  lay  within  him.  He 
ascribes  to  Miss  Jeffreys  Lewis 
and  her  sister  Catherine  the  first 
suggestion  of  his  later  career.  He 
was  playing  with  these  two  ladies 
in  a  small  entertainment  when  he 
was  seen  by  the  manager  of  a 
theater  in  Wales,  and  promptly 
engaged  by  him  for  his  stock 
company.  For  the  next  eleven 
years  he  worked  hard,  receiving  but  little 
recognition,  but  laying  a  foundation  of 
experience  which  was  to  be  of  infinite 
value  to  him  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Atlantic. 

His  first  American  appearance  was  made 
in  1884  in  "  Her  Sacrifice."  followed  by 
roles  in  "  Tangled  Lives."  with  Robert 
Mantell,  and  with  poor  Bartley  Campbell 
in  "  Separation."  Mr.  Wheatcroft  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Lyceum 
stock  company,  of  New  York,  and  remained 
with  it  for  several  seasons,  a  testimony  to 
his  worth  which  could  be  shown  in  no 
more  valuable  form.    Last  year  he  elected 
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to  transfer  his  services  from  one  of  the 
Frohman  brothers  to  the  other,  and  is  now 
at  New  York's  handsome  Empire  Theater, 
playing  the  villain  in  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Be- 
hind Me,"  which  has  recently  passed  its 
hundredth  performance. 

Mr.  Wheatcroft  is  married,  and  lives  a 
life  of  quiet  domesticity  in  a  Gotham  flat. 

•  •  • 

The  Duff  Opera  Company  succeeded  bet- 
ter with  "  The  Gondoliers"  at  the  Casino 
than  with  "  La  Basoche."  The  cast  was 
changed  frequently,  and  there  was  a  no- 
ticeable lack  of  power  in  many  of  the 
voices,  but  the  chorus  and  orchestra  were 
both  good,  and  the  New  York  public  seemed 
pleased  10  have  this  opportunity  of  hearing 
once  more  a  work  which  contains  some  of 
the  most  charming  music  Sullivan  ever 
wrote.  If  there  were  only  a  few  more  of 
the  tuneful  numbers  to  counterbalance 
several  mediocre  ones,  "  The  Gondoliers  " 
would  undoubtedly  rank  with  "  The 
Mikado  "  and  *4  Patience  "  in  the  Gilbert- 
Sullivan  list. 

•  •  • 

"  The  Crust  of  Society,"  which  has  just 
finished  its  second  New  York  run  at  the 
Broadway  Theater,  with  Mr.  John  Stet- 
son's company  from  Boston,  is  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  plays  on  the  stage 
at  the  present  time.  Unfortunately,  en- 
tertaining is  not  always  synonymous  with 
highly  moral.  "The  Crust  of  Society" 
portrays  a  state  of  affairs  that  it  is  not  well 
to  introduce  to  the  "  young  person."  The 
laughter  that  the  extremely  clever  dialogue 
calls  out  is  not  pleasant  laughter  ;  it  makes 
one's  cheeks  burn  a  little,  but  it  never 
bores. 

Mr.  John  Kellerd  and  Miss  Carrie  Turner 
are  a  pair  of  good  actors.  Mr.  Kellerd  is 
an  ugly  man  who  creates  the  illusion  of 
being  an  extremely  handsome  man,  and 
who  plays  his  part  with  exactly  the  manner 
and  air  which  one  feels  Dumas  would 
have  admired  and  portrayed.  It  may  not 
be  Dumas's  idea,  but  like  Mr.  Kellerd's 
handsome  face  it  is  a  good  illusion. 

Miss  Turner  has  a  musical  voice  that 
would  make  a  success  out  of  almost  any 
defeat.  In  her  struggle  with  her  lover  to 
regain  the  compromising  letter  there  is  a 
little  vulgarity,  but  it  is  a  vulgarity  that 
would  be  perfectly  natural  to  a  woman  of 
Mrs.  Chapets  sort.  The  caressing  manner 
which  Miss  Turner  introduces  into  the 
character  is  a  refreshing  departure  from 
the  ordinary  adventuress  type. 

The  ending  of  the  play  shows  in  an  ex- 
traordinary fashion  Dumas's  later  spirit  of 


cynicism.  It  was  the  old  way  to  let  the 
defeated  woman  die.  Cynthia,  in  this 
play,  losing  everything  seemingly,  shows 
that  she  is  consistent  after  all ;  that  she 
has,  with  the  cleverness  that  was  given  her 
by  her  creator  (let  us  give  M.  Dumas  the 
credit),  hedged  on  the  game,  and  come  out 
no  loser.  At  the  very  end,  she  lifts  in  one 
hand  the  papers  which  are  her  fortune — in- 
famously gained — and  in  the  other  a  match. 
A  bit  of  ennui  passes  over  the  audience. 
It  is  so  old  a  story — to  destroy  everything. 
After  that  there  is  only  a  pistol  shot  left. 
But  Cynthia  is  only  looking  at  them.  She 
applies  the  match  to  a  cigarette,  and  the 
curtain  falls  upon  her,  at  ease  in  her  cush- 
ions, the  rings  of  smoke  coming  from  her 
lips,  with  an  order  to  her  maid  to  pack  up 
for  Paris. 

It  is  a  bad,  bad  play.  It  causes  you  to 
remember,  as  you  moralize  upon  its  wicked- 
ness, that  old  story  of  the  French  actress 
who  was  making  her  dying  confession. 
"  My  poor  daughter,"  the  priest  said  sor- 
rowfully, "how  miserable  a  life  yours  has 
been!"  "Alas!"  she  replied  weeping. 
"  how  charmingly  happy  I  was  in  those 
days  when  I  was  so  miserable  ! " 

Mr.  Stetson  is  sending  several  companies 
upon  the  road  with  this  play,  which  is  a 
translation  of  Alexandre  Dumas's  "  Demi- 
monde." 

•       *  • 

It  is  usually  the  greatest  of  handicaps 
for  a  man  to  claim  first  attention  as  the 
son  of  his  father,  but  the  spontaneity  of 
Alexander  Salvini  shakes  off  any  weight. 
He  is  himself,  individual,  dramatic  and 
gay,  the  exact  type  of  a  romantic  actor. 
Salvini  opened  his  New  York  engagement 
at  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on  the  3rd 
of  April  in  "  Don  Ca;sar  de  Bazan."  The 
play  is  beautifully  staged  and  the  costumes 
are  in  every  way  desirable.  We  wonder, 
however,  why  the  old  dramas  still  cling  to 
the  stage  banquet,  made  of  gilding  and 
pasteboard.  The  modern  comedy  has  long 
cii.ee  found  that  real  dishes  and  food  are 
much  more  satisfactory  to  a  reality  loving 
audience. 

But  Salvini  could  almost  afford  to  play 
without  any  properties  at  all.  It  is  his 
charm  of  manner,  his  lightness,  his  reck- 
less exuberance,  that  delight.  If  you  are 
inclined  to  be  coldly  critical  you  may  say 
that  there  is  too  much  of  this,  that  he  is 
too  dramatic,  but  while  you  are  criticising 
you  rejoice  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  his  following  your  advice. 

In  these  days  there  is  so  much  sand- 
papering, so  much  repression,  so  much  that 
suggests  ennui  and  the  vulgarity  of  life. 
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that  healthy  sentiment  and  romanticism 
reverse  the  currents  of  the  brain  and  bring 
a  needed  refreshment. 

m  m  m 
Easter  Monday  was  made  a  red  letter 
night  in  New  York's  theatrical  season  by 
the  production  of  a  new  play  at  the 
Lyceum.  This  is  an  event  that  takes  place 
only  about  twice  a  season  at  this  theater, 
which  has  been  well  termed  "  the  home  of 
successes."  There  is  no  playhouse  in  the 
land  that  pursues  the  even  tenor  of  its  way 
with  more  deserved  prosperity  than  does 
this  little  temple  of  the  drama  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  with  its  stock  company  of  sterling 
artists. 

Following  the  custom  of  the  house,  the 
spring  season  was  inaugurated  with  a 
piece  of  farcical  tendency,  and  mindful  of 
the  success  of  "  The  Gray  Mare.*'  Mr. 
Frohman  went  to  Messrs.  Sims  and  Raleigh 
to  secure  what  he  wanted. 

And  in  "  The  Guardsman  "  he  has  found 
another  "  winner,"  to  use  the  phraseology 
of  Hanbury  Hakes.  There  is  nothing 
startlingly  original  in  the  play,  and  yet 
there  is  constant  originality  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  old  situations.  This  is  one  of 
the  elements  that  makes  the  piece  so  de- 
lightfully refreshing.  Just  when  one  thinks 
that  he  is  about  to  be  bored  with  a  thread- 
bare display  of  stupidity  on  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  whose  lover  has  made  himself  out 
a  rake  in  her  hearing,  believing  her  to  be 
some  one  else  to  whom  his  aunt  wishes  to 
marry  him,  behold,  she  comes  forward  and 
declares  she  sees  a  reason  for  his  course. 
And  these  end  of  the  century  playwrights 
are  clever  enough  not  to  permit  this  very 
natural  conclusion  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
play,  as  it  would  inevitably  have  done  with 
their  predecessors  in  plot  making,  on 
whose  old  foundations  thev  have  reared  so 
neat  a  modern  structure. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  "  The 
Guardsman  "  is  admirably  acted.  In  the 
absence  of  Georgie  Cay  van,  the  part  of 
Daphne  Lovell.  the  American  girl  in  Lon- 
don, was  charmingly  played  by  Maude 
Harrison,  while  the  hit  of  Fritz  Williams 
as  Hanbury  Hakes  (in  trade,  but  endeav- 
oring to  get  into  society)  is  already  the  talk 
of  the  town.  Herbert  Kelcey,  the  guards- 
man, "lets  himself  go"  with  amazing 
abandonment  of  his  usual  dignity  in  the 
screen  scene  ot  the  second  act,  which  leads 
up  to  an  unusually  effective  curtain. 
•       •  • 

Although  no  official  announcement  to 
that  effect  has  been  made,  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  Mr.  Abbey's  new  theater  will 


bear  his  name.  He  hopes  to  open  it  it* 
November  next,  Henry  Irving,  probably  in 
*•  Henry  VIII."  being  the  initial  attraction; 
then  follow  Coquelin  and  Hading,  who  are 
to  be  succeeded  in  turn  by  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. 

Mr.  Abbey  is  a  man  of  great  magnetic 
power.  His  very  personality  inspires  men 
and  women  with  confidence,  aud  they  will 
engage  with  him,  it  is  said,  when  perhaps, 
a  more  tempting  monetary  offer  is  made  bv 
others.  Mr.  Abbey's  history,  as  detailed 
in  an  article  in  this  magazine  a  year  ago. 
(May.  1892).  is  a  very  interesting  one,  com- 
ing as  he  has  done  in  touch  with  so  many 
artists  of  world  wide  renown. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  by  the  way.  that 
few  of  our  managers  were,  like  Mr.  Abbey, 
born  to  the  calling.  Charles  Frohman  was- 
a  newspaper  reporter.  J.  M.  Hill  was  in  the 
restaurant  business,  T.  Henry  French  was 
a  publisher  of  plays. 

«       •  • 

The  New  York  dramatic  correspondent 
of  a  Philadelphia  paper  assures  us  that 
with  the  completion  of  Mr.  Abbey's  new 
theater  at  Broadway  and  Thirty  Eighth 
Street,  the  metropolis  will  have  double  the 
number  of  first  class  playhouses  that  Lon- 
don has.  But  New  York  is  not  alone  in 
the  matter  of  multiplying  theaters.  Boston 
has  been  at  the  work  pretty  industriouslv 
of  late;  so  has  Chicago.  A  peculiar  feature 
of  the  case  is  the  fact  that  these  new 
temples  of  the  drama  are  in  large  measure 
controlled  by  men  who  already  have 
theater  property  on  their  hands. 

Here  is  Mr.  Fiench,  for  instance,  manag- 
ing the  Broadway,  the  Garden,  and  the 
Grand  Opera  House  in  New  York,  and 
adding  a  fourth  to  the  list  with  the  Ameri- 
can Theater  at  Eighth  Avenue  and  Forty 
Second  Street.  He  proposes  to  open  this 
— builders  and  decorators  willing — about 
May  20,  with  the  London  success,  *•  The 
Prodigal  Daughter."  The  leading  parts  in 
this  play  appear,  according  to  preliminary 
announcements,  to  be  filled  by  "  ten  first 
class  hounds  "  and  "nine  genuine  steeple- 
chase hordes,  each  of  them  with  a  record." 
•       •  • 

Speaking  of  London  successes,  "The 
Silent  Battle  "  was  billed  in  New  York  for 
weeks  beforehand  with  this  recommenda- 
tion as  a  catch  phrase.  It  was  produced 
by  Charles  Frohman 's  crack  company — the 
Comedians — and  so  confident  was  the  man- 
agement of  a  run,  that  the  name  was  em- 
blazoned in  all  the  permanency  of  paint  on 
the  two  side  walls  of  the  Standard  Theater. 
But  it  fell  flat,  and  was  withdrawn  in  a 
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week,  exemplifying  anew  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  stage. 

Why  should  this  failure  not  have  been 
foreseen?  Are  the  public,  then,  so  differ- 
ent from  the  manager,  especially  a  man- 
ager noted  for  his  successes?  Would  it 
not  be  possible  to  arrange  for  a  jury  audi- 
ence to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  a  piece  as 
it  is  read  by  the  actors,  before  money  has 
been  sunk  in  mounting  it?  Then,  in  case 
of  a  preponderance  of  negative  votes,  the 
manager  wbuld  lose  only  the  sum  paid  for 
the  piece.  Still  we  suppose  he  would  be 
forever  haunted  by  the  conviction  that  the 
real  public  would  have  indorsed  his  pri- 
vate judgment. 

At  a  dinner  rendered  the  other  night  to 
William  H.  Crane  oy  the  Society  of  the 
American  Playwrights,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  1  Are  managers 
competent  to  judge  of  plays  ?"  Among  the 
playwrights,  actors,  and  managers  who 
aired  their  views  on  the  theme  were 
Augustus  Pitou,  Paul  Potter,  Clay  Greene, 
Maurice  Barrymore,  and  Nelson  Wheat- 
croft.  However,  no  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  conundrum  was  reached. 

In  the  course  of  his  own  speech  Mr. 
Crane  stated  that  he  had  given  practical 
proof  of  his  faith  in  the  native  playwright 
by  producing  in  New  York  during  the 
past  three  years  five  new  plays  by  Ameri- 
can authors.  His  latest  venture,  "  Brother 
John,"  by  Martha  Morton,  has  made  a 
pronounced  success.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
marked  features  in  the  present  brilliant 
reign  of  the  native  drama  is  the  presence 
among  its  authors  of  so  many  of  the  fair 
sex.  Martha  Morton  and  Marguerite 
Merington  (will  superstitious  folk  believe 
that  there  is  luck  in  alliterative  names?) 
are  now  almost  as  widely  known  as  Bron- 
son  Howard  and  William  Gillette,  while 
here  is  Molly  Elliot  Seawell  with  a  play  in 
Rosina  Vokes's  repertoire  and  Mary  E. 
Wilkins  receiving  the  honor  of  a  week's 
public  run  for  her  "  Giles  Corey  "  by  the 
'  exclusive  Theater  of  Arts  and  Letters. 

But  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
woman  should  not  rank  as  high  in  play 
constructing  as  she  does  in  novel  writing. 
Indeed,  the  odd  thing  is  that  she  should 
not  have  turned  her  hand  to  this  branch  of 
literary  production  long  ago. 

*       •  • 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  actors  are  super- 
stitious ?  Here  is  Harrigans  Theater,  in 
which  a  black  cat  made  its  appearance  on 
the  opening  night,  successful  with  every 
production,  and  Herrmann  s,  long  since 


pronounced  to  be  unlucky,  persistently  re- 
maining so.  Closed  ostensibly  for  Lent, 
nobody  has  been  found  with  sufficient 
courage  to  reopen  it.  We  see  only  one 
way  of  testing  the  matter.  Suppose  the 
Lyceum  should  burn  down  one  of  these 
days,  and  Mr.  Frohman  should  transfer 
his  stock  company  to  Mr.  Herrmann's  little 
house  on  Broadway.  If  audiences  still 
fought  shy  of  the  place — surely  it  is  more 
conveniently  located  than  the  Lyceum — 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  be  done 
except  to  turn  it  into  stores  with  all  pos- 
sible speed,  as  was  done  with  Booths 
Theater,  another  house  with  a  "  hoodoo." 

•  •  * 

Daniel  Frohman,  by  the  way.  is  to  have 
another  company  under  his  control,  to  be 
known  as  the  Lyceum  Comedy  Company. 
This  will  be  good  news  to  theater  goers 
throughout  the  country,  with  whom  a  visit 
to  the  theater  when  the  Lyceum  ■'  stock  " 
occupies  the  stage  means  a  treat  that  is  of 
too  infrequent  recurrence  Their  pleasure 
will  be  intensified  when  they  learn  that 
among  the  members  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion will  be  Effie  Shannon,  J.  B.  Polk,  and 
J.  H.  Gilmour. 

Mr.  Sothern's  occupancy  of  the  Lyceum 
stage  will  this  year  begin  a  month  earlier 
than  usual— that  is,  in  July.  He  will  be 
seen  in  the  play  Robert  Buchanan  has 
written  about  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

*  *  • 

The  idea  of  having  a  Playgoers'  Club,  as 
they  have  in  London,  is  a  good  one.  We 
have  players'  clubs  and  associations  of 
playwrights,  so  why  not  a  society  to  in- 
clude the  biggest  class  of  all.  and  that 
without  which  theaters  could  not  exist  ? 

For  after  all.  it  is  not  actors  nor  writers 
nor  even  managers  who  are  to  be  suited  by 
the  offerings  of  the  stage,  but  the  great 
patient  public.  And  why  should  not  this 
clientage  have  a  chance  to  say  beforehand 
what  it  would  like  to  see  produced,  instead 
of  remaining  mute,  as  it  does  now,  until 
the  novelty  is  tried  on  it.  not  infrequently 
with  disastrous  results  all  round  ? 

We  do  not  know  that  the  London  Play- 
goers' Club  turns  its  attention  to  matters 
of  this  sort.  We  rather  suspect  it  does 
not,  as  reports  come  to  us  of  meetings  at 
which  the  speeches  are  made  by  such  men 
as  Henry  Irving  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
The  aim  of  an  ideal  association  of  this 
sort  should  be  not  to  get  the  ideas  of  in- 
vited guests,  however  eminent  they  may 
be.  but  to  obtain  in  some  way  a  consensus 
of  opinion  on  the  dramatic  needs  of  the 
day  from  its  own  members. 
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THE  APRIL  ELECTIONS. 

Spring  elections  are  now  held  in  so  few- 
States  that  they  do  not  afford  any  great  in- 
dication of  the  course  taken  by  the  current 
of  contemporary  political  opinion.  But 
the  contests  of  last  month  were  sufficiently 
numerous  and  decisive  to  make  at  least 
one  thing  tolerably  apparent  ;  and  that  is 
the  decline  of  the  third  party's  power  in  the 
West.  The  so  called  Populists,  who  car- 
ried Kansas  last  November,  were  over- 
whelmingly defeated  in  the  April  elections 
throughout  the  State.  The  same  fate  met 
them  in  another  of  their  strongholds,  the 
city  of  Denver,  and  elsewhere  in  Colorado. 

It  is  evident  that  the  voters  who  in  the 
last  two  years  have  flocked  to  the  new 
party's  banner  are  already  deserting  it ; 
and  that  statement  reads  the  doom  of  the 
organization  as  a  power  in  politics.  So 
long  as  a  new  propaganda  continues  to  at- 
tract a  growing  support,  it  can  claim  a 
possibility  of  ultimate  triumph  ;  but  what 
prospect  of  success  can  it  have  when  its 
following  disintegrates  almost  as  soon  as 
gained?  For  a  third  party,  retrogression 
is  not  merely  a  set  back  ;  it  is  a  sign  of  ap- 
proaching ruin. 

No  thoughtful  observer  is  surprised  that 
the  Populists'  boast  of  the  million  votes 
that  they  polled  last  November  should  so 
soon  be  turned  to  wailing.  The  fatal  and 
inherent  weakness  of  the  party  is  that  it 
represents  no  real  principle  of  action.  It 
stands  simply  for  discontent  with  existing 
conditions.  It  has  no  practical  remedy  for 
the  evils  that  it  denounces.  In  opposition, 
its  attacks  on  established  policies  and  in- 
stitutions sounded  plausible,  and  were  ef- 
fective in  attracting  the  votes  of  the  ag- 
grieved— always  a  numerous  class.  Placed 
in  power,  as  it  was  in  Kansas,  its  impo- 
tency  was  inevitably  and  immediately  re- 
vealed. 

As  we  have  said  before,  the  political 
issue  is  likely  to  be  fought  out  between  the 
two  old  parties  for  a  good  many  years  to 
come.  Upon  their  relative  strength  little 
fresh  light  is  thrown  by  the  elections  of 
April.  The  Republicans  held  their  own  in 
Michigan,  but  failed  to  hold  their  own  in 
Rhode  Island.    On  the  other  hand,  they 


won  an  unexpected  victory  in  St.  Louis. 
In  Chicago,  the  Democrats  again  asserted 
their  supremacy,  electing  Carter  Harrison 
as  "World's  Fair  mayor."  In  all  these 
cases,  of  course,  it  was  an  "  off  year."  and 
the  lines  of  partisan  warfare  were  more  or 
less  loosely  maintained. 


NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO.  AND 
HEALTH. 
Some  of  the  New  York  newspapers  have 
—not  much  to  their  credit— painted  so 
gloomy  a  picture  of  Chicago's  sanitary 
condition  that  the  actual  figures  of  the 
two  cities*  death  rate  for  1892  will  probably 
surprise  a  good  many  self  satisfied  citizens 
of  the  metropolis.  Here  they  are,  with 
those  of  a  few  other  large  towns  added  for 
purposes  of  comparison: 


Chicago,  > 

18.2 

Philadelphia, 

-    21. 1 

Brooklyn,  - 

21.9 

Baltimore,  ... 

-  23.2 

Boston,  - 

23  9 

New  York.    -      -  - 

-  24. 

In  other  words.  New  York's  death  rate 
is  thirty  per  cent  above  Chicago's.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  population,  four  people  die 
in  the  metropolis  to  every  three  in  the 
Illinois  city.  It  would  certainly  seem  that 
New  York,  instead  of  disquieting  herself 
about  the  drainage  and  water  supply  of 
her  Western  sister,  should  remember  that 
she  herself — hard  figures  prove  it — is  the 
unhealthiest  of  the  great  American  cities, 
and  should  turn  her  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  her  own  household  affairs. 

When  a  preventable  epidemic  carried  off 
eight  thousand  inhabitants  of  Hamburg 
last  summer,  a  high  medical  authority 
pointedly  declared  that  "you  might  just 
as  well  have  set  those  eight  thousand  men. 
women,  and  children  who  have  died  of 
cholera  up  in  a  row  and  have  shot  them." 
It  is  equally  true  that  in  New  York  ten 
thousand  people  die  each  year  who  might 
just  as  well  have  been  shot  down,  for 
their  deaths  were  unnecessary.  E  very- 
preventable  death  is.  at  least  in  a  sense,  a 
murder.  And  New  York  has  no  valid  ex- 
cuse for  her  excessive  rate  of  mortality. 
Compared  with  Chicago,  she  has  great 
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natural  advantages.  Her  situation  should, 
indeed,  be  an  almost  ideallv  healthful  one. 
Surrounded  by  wide,  tide  swept  rivers;  set 
on  an  island  with  ample  elevation  for 
drainage;  her  climate  tempered  by  the 
close  proximity  of  the  ocean,  she  is  far 
more  blessed  by  nature  than  a  city  built 
upon  a  lakeside  swamp. 

That  Chicago  should  be  healthior  than 
New  York,  Boston,  Baltimore.  Brooklyn 
and  Philadelphia  is  only  one  of  the  many 
surprising  points  of  the  surprising  young 
metropolis  of  the  West.  In  spite  of  the 
difficulties  of  her  water  supply  and  sewage 
problems,  her  death  rate  is  below  the 
average  figure  of  large  urban  communities 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  nearly  as  low  as 
that  of  London,  conspicuously  the  healthi- 
est of  great  capitals.  England  is  generally 
regarded  as  the  country  in  which  sanitary 
science  is  most  thoroughly  studied  and  en- 
forced; but  while  Chicago's  death  rate  for 
last  year  was  18.2  the  average  of  twenty 
English  cities  was  ig. 

Moreover,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  men- 
tion, for  the  benefit  of  World's  Fair  visit- 
ors, that  much  has  been  done  in  the  last 
few  months  to  render  Chicago's  sanitary 
condition  still  better.  A  year  ago  there 
was  a  serious  and  persistent  outbreak — 
almost  an  epidemic — of  typhoid  fever  in 
the  Lake  City.  For  some  time  there  were 
nearly  200  cases  a  month,  the  maximum 
number — 311 — being  reached  in  January. 
1892.  Now  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that 
typhoid  is  a  disease  contracted  mainly 
through  the  use  of  water  containing  its 
germs ;  and  its  prevalence  in  Cnicago 
clearly  indicated  an  alarming  pollution  of 
the  city's  supply. 

Last  year  the  new  tunnel  extending  four 
miles  into  the  lake  was  completed,  and 
other  preventive  measures  were  inaugu- 
rated. The  result  is  demonstrated  in  the 
Clearest  manner  by  the  statistics  of  typhoid 
cases.  In  September,  1892.  there  were 
138,  and  the  figures  for  the  following 
months  ran  thus  :  October.  92  ;  November, 
67  ;  December,  47  ;  January.  41  ;  and  Feb- 
uary,  the  latest  month  for  which  a  re- 
port is  at  hand,  30.  The  disease  has 
steadily  dwindled,  and  is  now  almost  sup- 
pressed. 

Chicago  is  a  healthy  city,  and  she  de- 
serves no  little  credit  for  the  fact. 


••THE  UNITED  STATES  HAS." 
In  the  treaty  that  provided  for  an  arbi- 
tration of  the  Behring  Sea  dispute,  there 
occur,  in  the  fifth  paragraph,  the  words, 
••  Has  the  United  States  any  right,"  etc. 


We  quote  them  as  an  instance  of  the  use 
of  "  United  States  "  as  a  noun  singular. 

It  is  a  use  that  is  becoming  more  fre- 
quent in  recent  years.  It  was.  of  course,  a 
form  unknown  to  the  founders  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  Federal  constitution  the 
words  "United  States"  are  always  fol- 
lowed by  a  plural  verb.  The  republics 
name  was  regarded  strictly  as  that  of  an  1 
assemblage  of  allied  colonies,  recently  dis- 
tinct, and  maintaining  their  individual  ex- 
istences under  the  Union. 

Now,  after  a  national  history  of  more 
than  a  century,  we  are  comiug  to  look 
upon  ourselves  rather  as  a  nation  than  as 
a  federation.  Our  great  grandfathers 
thought  first  of  the  States,  then  of  the 
Union  that  grew  from  them.  We  think 
first  of  the  Union,  and  then  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  States.  Our  grammar  naturally 
tends  to  follow  suit,  and  our  national  name 
is  regarded  as  a  singular  term.  We  say 
"  the  United  States  has,"  just  as  we  say 
"  Great  Britain  has." 

The  grammatical  point  is  not  a  very  im- 
portant one.  yet  it  is  interesting  as  a  real 
indication  of  a  change  in  our  collective 
habit  of  thought. 

THE  TELAUTOGRAPH. 

Since  man's  inventive  genius  compelled 
the  electric  current  to  bear  the  tones  of  his 
voice  from  one  city  to  another,  the  civilized 
world  has  been  hoping  and  expecting  to 
see  written  messages  reproduced  in  the 
same  way.  The  accomplishment  of  the 
two  feats  must,  it  has  seemed  to  specula- 
tive laymen,  depend  upon  the  same  scien- 
tific principle  ;  and  the  second  should 
surely  be  easier  than  the  first.  It  should 
be  more  difficult  to  transmit  spoken  lan- 
guage than  words  commuted  to  paper. 
The  one  is  the  very  type  of  all  that  is  fleet- 
ing, momentary,  and  impalpable ;  the 
other  has  permanence  and  something  like 
tangible  shape. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  when  it 
came  to  the  practical  working  out  of  the  de- 
tails involved,  the  obstacles  to  the  success- 
ful transmission  of  an  autograph  have 
proved  more  formidable  than  those  en- 
countered in  the  reproduction  of  sound 
waves.  The  latter  problem  was  solved 
two  decades  ago ;  of  the  former  the  first 
successful  solution  has  only  recently  been 
achieved. 

We  say  successful,  and  so  Professor 
Gray's  telautograph  appears  to  be.  judged 
not  only  by  the  statements  of  its  friends, 
but  by  the  results  of  public  displays  of  its 
powers  and  possibilities,  and  from  speci- 
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mens  of  its  work— original  and  copy — that 
lie  before  us.  At  recent  tests  held  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  the  machine  transmitted 
letters,  figures,  outline  sketches,  and  sten- 
ographic characters  without  error  or  fail- 
ure. Whatever  was  written  or  drawn  on 
the  sheet  of  paper  attached  to  the  receiver, 
with  a  pencil  moving  upon  a  thread  of  silk, 
was  reproduced  with  marvelous  fidelity,  by 
an  automatic  pen.  upon  a  similar  sheet  at 
the  other  end  of  the  circuit,  which,  it  is 
claimed,  may  be  of  almost  unlimited 
length. 

A  new  invention  is  often  heralded  with 
the  cry  that  it  will  supersede  and  render 
useless  others  in  a  similar  field.  It  was 
prophesied  that  the  discovery  of  the  elec- 
tric lijiht  would  end  the  use  of  gas.  and 
that  steamers  would  drive  sailing  ships 
from  the  seas.  Both  predictions,  and 
many  like  them,  have  proved  to  be  errone- 
ous. In  the  same  way  the  telautograph  is 
not  likely  to  relegate  the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  to  history.  It  is  more  probable 
that  it  will  stand  side  by  side  with  these 
wonderful  machines,  each  of  the  three 
doing  its  special  work  and  supplementing 
the  services  of  the  others. 

The  telautograph  is  so  exactly  adapted 
to  so  many  needs  that  it  seems  certain  to 
be  of  wide  usefulness.  It  requires,  its  pro- 
moters point  out,  no  trained  operator  ;  its 
use  is  learned  in  a  few  minutes.  It  pre- 
serves a  record  of  every  message  sent  and 
delivered.  It  does  its  work  noiselessly, 
and  in  a  way  easily  surrounded  with  per- 
fect secrecy.  By  its  means  a  merchant 
may  send  instructions  to  his  factory,  and 
have  them  delivered  in  his  own  handwrit- 
ing ;  and  can  in  return  receive  daily  or 
hourly  reports.  Whether  a  check  or  note 
telautographically  signed  in  Chicago  by  a 
Wall  Street  broker  would  be  valid,  is  a 
question  that  we  leave  to  lawyers  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  instrument  seems  pecu- 
liarly fitted  for  financial  communications, 
and  indeed  for  all  transactions  in  which  se- 
rious results  may  ensue  from  trifling  errors 
in  the  transmission  of  instructions.  A 
physician  can  use  it  to  send  an  autograph 
prescription  to  a  druggist,  a  train  dis- 
patcher to  send  train  orders  that  cannot 
go  wrong  by  the  slip  of  an  operator. 

Then  there  are  many  possibilities  in  the 
transmission  of  drawings.  A  reporter  can 
send  instantaneous  sketches  to  his  paper  ; 
a  chief  of  police  can  send  to  every  station 
house  the  portrait  of  a  criminal  who  is 
"wanted,"  and  so  on.  And  another  im- 
portant advantage  of  the  telautograph — a 
business  man  may  leave  his  office,  and  the 


machine,  locked  up  in  his  desk,  will  regis- 
ter every  message  received  during  his  ab- 
sence, to  be  read  on  his  return. 

Professor  Gray  is  said  to  have  spent  six 
years  of  thought  and  work  in  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  telautograph.  The  completed 
instrument  seems  simple  enough.  That  is. 
indeed,  its  greatest  marvel,  and  its  great- 
est evidence  of  perfection.  To  reduce 
complexity  to  simplicity  has  been  the  chief 
task  of  the  inventor,  both  in  this  and  many 
other  instances. 


ARE  BOOKS  GOING  OUT  OF 
FASHION? 

When  booksellers  complain,  as  they 
often  have  in  the  past  few  years,  that  their 
trade  is  falling  off,  the  complaint  is  one 
that  merits  attention.  Is  it  really  true  that 
in  this  day  when  all  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  book  making  have  been  cheap- 
ened as  never  before,  and  when  the  spread 
of  education  has  made  the  whole  popula- 
tion possible  readers  of  books,  is  it  true 
that  fewer  volumes  are  purchased  and 
read  ?  If  so.  it  would  certainly  be  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  the  fact. 

To  answer  the  question  broadly,  it  is  not 
true.  The  actual  figures  of  the  publishing 
trade  reports  prove  that  the  number  of 
new  books  and  new  editions  continues  to 
increase,  though  not,  perhaps,  as  rapidly 
as  might  be  expected.  And  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  in  some  of  its  features  the 
latter  day  development  of  the  traffic  in  lit- 
erature is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  The 
great  bulk  of  that  traffic  is  in  the  lower 
grades  of  books — the  books  lowest  in  price 
and  in  value,  and  the  books  that  are  sold 
at  the  news  stands  or  in  the  dry  goods 
stores  rather  than  by  the  legitimate  book 
dealers. 

A  well  known  auctioneer  of  rare  and 
valuable  volumes  recently  declared:  "I 
shall  soon  be  forced  to  give  up  my  busi» 
ness.  I  can  obtain  books  enough  to  sell, 
but  the  buyers  are  not  to  be  found,  and  the 
books  sell  too  often  for  a  mere  song.  I  am 
afraid  there  is  a  failure  in  the  public  some- 
where to  respond  to  the  higher  education 
as  illustrated  in  the  reading  of  the  best 
books." 

Similar  testimony  has  been  given  by 
other  dealers  in  the  higher  class  of  printed 
literature.  As  a  nation,  we  read  too  few 
books,  and  especially  too  few  good  books ; 
and  we  do  not  seem  anxious  to  mend  our 
ways.  The  man  who  buys,  owns,  and 
reads  books  is  the  exception,  even  among 
the  educated.  There  are  few  who  realize 
the  delight  and  the  benefit  of  possessing  a 
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library,  however  small,  of  well  studied 
volumes. 

There  are  reasons  and  excuses  for  this, 
no  doubt.  The  marvelous  increase  and 
improvement  of  our  periodical  literature 
has  cut  into  a  field  once  occupied  by  books. 
The  literary  topic  of  the  hour,  nowadays, 
is  a  magazine  article  as  often  as  a  new 
volume.  The  dailies,  the  weeklies,  and 
the  monthlies  print  so  much  that  must  be 
read,  so  much  that  is  really  literature,  that 
in  this  busy  age  the  average  man  has  little 
time  left  for  books.  Too  often  he  does  not 
regret  it.  He  is  superficial.  He  likes  the 
smatterings  of  knowledge  that  come  from 
reading  periodicals,  and  cares  nothing  for 
the  thoroughness  of  the  student  of  books. 

"Our  younger  men,"  says  a  contempo- 
rary observer,  "  who  are  graduates  of  col- 
leges and  universities,  are  found  to  Ixj  la- 
mentably deficient  in  general  information. 
They  know  nothing  and  care  for  nothing 
outside  of  the  field  in  which  they  are  spec- 
ially interested.  The  result  is  that  we  have 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  are  doing 
a  large  business  on  a  very  small  capital." 

Price,  too,  is  a  consideration.  Why  pay 
dollars  for  books  when  you  can  get  an  arm- 
ful of  reading  for  five  cents  by  investing 
that  sum  in  one  of  the  Sunday  issues  of 
our  enterprising  dailies?  And  then  again 
the  increase  of  libraries,  beneficent  as  of 
course  it  is,  has  done  something  to  dimin- 
ish the  purchasing  of  the  volumes  that 
these  institutions  loan  to  their  constituents. 

On  the  whole,  though  matters  might  be 
better,  they  might  be  much  worse  than 
they  are.  Our  literary  tastes  do  not  ad- 
vance as  they  should,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  they  are  retrograding. 
Human  nature,  which  rules  and  forms 
those  tastes,  is  a  thing  that  improves  very 
slowly. 

FIGHTING  THE  OCEAN. 
The  kingdom  of  Holland,  whence  New 
York  drew  the  beginnings  of  her  civilized 
life,  is  about  one  quarter  as  large  as  the 
Suite  of  which  that  worthy  Dutch  burgher, 
Peter  Menuit,  was  the  pioneer  settler.  It 
is  a  little  country,  but  it  is  a  prosperous 
and  a  wealthy  one,  and  its  inhabitants, 
though  we  of  the  rapid  West  sometimes 
think  them  slow,  have  the  same  quality  of 
enterprise  that  led  their  forefathers  to 
found  trading  posts  beyond  the  stormy 
Atlantic.  That  they  are  not  afraid  of 
large  undertakings  is  shown  by  their  pro- 
ject, now  definitely  formed  and  soon  to  be 
put  into  practical  operation,  for  the  drain- 
ing of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 


The  Zuyder  Zee.  we  were  taught  at 
school,  is  a  gulf  of  the  German  Ocean,  in 
the  north  of  Holland,  and  is  seventy  five 
miles  long  and  thirty  five  wide.  To  these 
geographical  statistics  history  adds  that 
its  central  portion  was  formerly  a  lake, 
until  in  the  year  1282  the  sea  burst  through 
the  intervening  strip  of  land,  submerging 
seventy  towns  and  villages,  and  drowning 
nearly  a  hundred  thousand  people.  There 
is  still  a  chain  of  islands  along  what  was 
once  the  coast,  separated  by  inlets  of  no 
great  width. 

The  Hollanders  have  long  been  consider- 
ing the  possibility  of  reclaiming  from  the 
sea  the  land  of  which  it  robbed  them  six 
hundred  years  ago.  In  1886  the  govern- 
ment appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
and  report  upon  the  various  methods  of 
operation  that  had  been  proposed.  The 
commission,  after  deliberating  with  true 
Dutch  thoroughness,  completed  its  work 
some  time  ago.  The  plan  it  selected  is,  it 
is  reported,  about  to  receive  final  author- 
ization, and  work  is  to  be  begun  without 
delay. 

The  magnitude  of  the  work  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  its  estimated  cost— which  may 
ultimately  be  considerably  exceeded — is 
eighty  millions  of  dollars.  That  is  a  con- 
siderable sum  for  a  nation  of  only  five 
million  people  to  take  out  of  its  treasury. 
But  the  Dutchmen  are  likely  to  bring  the 
project  to  success  if  they  once  set  their 
hands  to  it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will 
not  begin,  as  the  French  did  at  Panama, 
by  erecting  statues  and  building  elegant 
residences  for  the  promoters  of  the  scheme. 

They  expect  to  win  back  from  the  sea  a 
tract  of  nearly  a  thousand  square  miles — 
an  addition  of  eight  per  cent  to  the  area  of 
their  little  kingdom.  Of  this  practically 
the  whole  will  be  land  of  great  fertility, 
worth  at  least  two  hundred  dollars  per 
acre.  The  original  bed  of  the  inundated 
lake,  which  is  too  sandv  to  be  suitable  for 
agriculture,  will  remain  a  lake,  inclosed  by 
great  dikes.  Navigable  channels  will  also 
be  left  from  the  ocean  to  Amsterdam  and 
other  trading  towns. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  financial  disturb- 
ance that  might  result  from  the  throwing 
upon  the  market  of  so  great  a  tract  of  un- 
occupied land,  the  work  will  be  carried  on 
gradually,  the  time  assigned  for  its  com- 
pletion being  thirty  two  years,  and  not 
more  than  twenty  five  thousand  acres  be- 
ing opened  for  settlement  in  any  year. 

As  one  of  the  greatest  engineering  works 
of  modern  times,  undertaken  by  one  of  the 
smallest  of  civilized  nations,  the  draining 
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of  the  Zuyder  Zee  will  be  an  interesting 
alteration  of  the  map  of  Europe. 

INSURANCE  AND  FIRES. 
An  English  contemporary  gives  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  average  premiums  paid  in 
various  countries  for  each  $100  of  insurance 
from  loss  by  fire: 

France  ...  -  8  cents 
Germany  -  -  -  15  cents 
England  -  -  -  -  25  cents 
Australia  ...  36  cents 
Austria  -  -  -  -  38  cents 
Russia  61  cents 

United  States  -  -  -  $1.00 
The  difference  in  the  rates  prevalent  in 
different  quarters  of  the  globe  is  nothing 
less  than  surprising.  But  the  figures  are 
said  to  be  based  on  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion of  the  business  of  those  English  com- 
panies that  take  risks  throughout  the  civil- 
ized world,  and  they  seem  to  be  accepted 
as  at  least  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  if  an  insurance 
company  charges  lower  premiums  in  one 
country  than  another,  it  must  do  so  because 
it  finds  its  losses  less  in  the  one  and  greater 
in  the  other.  The  hypothesis  that  rates 
permanently  and  greatly  higher  simply  in- 
dicate a  combination  to  secure  larger 
revenues  will  not  meet  the  situation. 

The  great  reason  why  insurance  rates 
are  extremely  low  in  France  is  that  fires 
are  extremely  rare.  French  dwellings  are 
of  the  most  solid  construction.  The  build- 
ing laws  are  extremely  rigorous.  There 
are  none  of  the  "tinder  box"  structures 
that  American  firemen  know  and  dread. 
Flames  seldom  find  anything  but  brick  and 
stone  to  feed  on.  And  there  is  a  most 
effectual  preventer  of  fires  in  the  shape  of 
a  statute  that  makes  the  occupier  of  a 
house  personally  responsible  for  damages 
done  to  his  neighbors'  property  by  a  confla- 
gration that  begins  on  his  premises. 

France  is  at  one  end  of  the  list,  the 
United  States  at  the  other.  It  is  our  own 
fault.  We  use  an  immense  quantity  of 
wood  in  our  architecture.  We  are  much 
less  careful  in  enforcing  precautionary  re- 
strictions than  are  our  European  cousins. 
Our  buildings  are  heated  by  various  artifi- 
cial systems,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less 
dangerous  as  causes  of  fire.  The  natural 
dryness  of  our  climate  is  another  factor, 
perceptibly  contributing  to  make  wood- 
work inflammable. 

The  result  is  that  we  pay  to  insurance 
companies,  as  premiums,  an  amount  esti- 
m  ated  at  at  least  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  annually.    At  the  rates  stated  as 
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standard  in  France,  we  could  secure  the 
same  amount  of  insurance  for  sixteen  mil- 
lions. This  would  represent  a  net  saving 
to  the  community  of  fully  a  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  a  year  ;  for  the  money  paid 
for  fire  insurance,  and  paid  out  again  for 
fire  losses,  is  simply  so  much  subtracted 
from  the  total  savings  of  the  nation.  We 
are  accustomed  to  dilate  upon  the  enor- 
mity of  the  European  governments'  great 
expenditures  on  their  armies  and  their 
navies,  and  our  strictures  upon  their  fatu- 
ous wastefulness  are  just ;  but  it  is  worth 
while  to  suggest  that  we  are  pouring  still 
vaster  sums  into  the  insatiable  maw  of  the 
fire  fiend,  and  that  it  is  probable — nay, 
certain,  that  we  might  prevent  at  least  part 
of  the  loss.  If  our  prosperity  were  less 
buoyant,  our  resources  less  abundant,  and 
our  national  energy  less  tremendous,  the 
drain  is  one  that  would  be  severely  felt  by 
the  community. 

POLITICAL  HONORS  TO  AUTHORS. 

It  is  said  that  republics  are  ungrateful 
to  their  famous  men,  and  that  they  are 
slow  to  bestow  honors  upon  those  who  win 
distinction  in  intellectual  pursuits.  Here 
are  a  few  instances  from  the  history  of  the 
United.  States  that  can  scarcely  be  recon- 
ciled with  such  a  theory  : 

Washington  Irving  was  secretary  of  the 
American  legation  in  London,  and  minister 
to  Spain.  Besides  these,  he  refused  other 
political  posts.  President  Van  Buren 
offered  him  the  navy  portfolio  ;  Tammany 
Hall  sought  to  make  him  mayor  of  New 
York,  and  the  Democrats  of  his  district 
vainly  requested  him  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  Congress. 

George  Bancroft  was  collector  of  the 
port  at  Boston,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
minister  successively  to  Great  Britain  and 
Germany. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  also  collector 
at  Boston,  and  later  consul  at  Liverpool. 

John  Howard  Payne  received  a  consul- 
ship, entirely  a  tribute  to  his  literary  gen- 
ius.   So  also  did  Bret  Harte. 

James  Russell  Lowell  was  minister  to 
Spain  and  then  to  England.  • 

Bayard  Taylor  was  minister  at  Berlin. 

John  Lothrop  Motley  was  minister  at 
Vienna  and  at  London. 

The  Spanish  mission — which  has  almost 
become  identified  with  literary  repute- 
has  just  been  bestowed  upon  Hannts 
Taylor,  favorably  known  as  an  author. 

It  certainly  seems  as  if  the  political 
world  of  America  was  not  lacking  in  re- 
spect to  renown  in  the  world  of  letters. 
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Constantino  Makowsky, 
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Dramatic  Scenes  in  American  History.  II 
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with  view*  and  portrait*. 
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Pears'  Soap  is  nothing  but  Soap-no  medicine  in  it— pure 
soap.    And  vet-but  read  what  a  great  authority  says  of  it: 


I  have  tried  very  many  different 
soaps,  including  all  the  best  known, 
whether  English  or  foreign,  pursuing 
my  investigations  with  perfect  inde- 
pendence; and  I  have  now,  after  all 
these  years  of  careful  observation  in 
very  many  thousands  of  cases,  both  in 
hospital  and  private  practice,  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  none  have  an- 
nveredso  well  or  proved  so  beneficial  to 
the  skin  as  Pears'  Soap—an  experience 


not  only  endorsed  in  their  works  on 
the  skin  by  the  late  Sir  Erasmus  Wil- 
son and  Dr.  Tilbury  Fox,  but  vouched 
for  by  such  eminent  analytical  chem- 
ists as  Professors  Redwood,  Attfield, 
Cameron,  and  others.  .  .  .  Time 
and  more  extended  trials  have  only 
served  to  ratify  this  opinion,  and 
to  increase  my  confidence  in  this  ad- 
m i ra ble  preparation.  —Milton's Hygiene 
of  the  Skin,  p.  90  (ed.  1891). 


It  has  no  alkali  in  it— nothing  but  soap. 

The  more  purely  negative  soap  is,  the  nearer  does  it  ap- 
proach  to  perfection. 
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LONGFELLOW'S  PLACES  AND  PEOPLE. 


By  Richard  Jf.  Titfttringtott. 


[  T  might  be  said  of  Longfellow 
*■  that  the  whole  earth  was  the 
realm  of  his  muse.  His  poetry  takes 
ns  from  the  Tartar  "lakes  of  Kara- 
kal  "  to  "  the  walls  of  Monterey,"  and 
from  "  that  unknown  North  Cape 
whose  form  is  like  a  wedge  "  to  the 
44  green  Opelousas."  Few  poets  have 
told  of  so  many  and  such  varied 
scenes  as  he  who  sang  44  to  one  clear 
harp  in  divers  tones." 


It  is  noteworthy,  rather  than 
singular,  that  most  of  them  should 
be  spots  that  he  had  seen  only  in 
spirit.  There  are  artists  of  brush 
and  of  pen  whose  landscapes  are 
photographs.  They  paint  only  what 
they  have  viewed  with  their  bodily 
optics.  Literal  accuracy  is  their 
ideal,  and  to  attain  it  no  travel  is  too 
long,  no  labor  too  great.  You  may 
be  sure,  when  you  look  at  Detaille's 
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picture  of  a  war  trampled  French 
vineyard,  or  read  William  Black's 
description  of  a  sunset  in  the  He- 
brides, that  every  detail  is  true  to 
actual  observation. 

With  others  it  is  different.  They 
study  their  backgrounds  from  nature 
as  they  study  their  figures  from  life, 
sketching  both  through  the  refining 


had  never  seen;  and  such  again  was 
Longfellow,  when  he  pictured  the 
home  of  his  Acadians: 

West  and  south  there  were  fields  of  flax. 

and  orchards,  and  cornfields 
Spreading  afar  and  unfeneed  o'er  the  plain  ; 

and  away  to  the  northward 
Blomidon  rose,  and  the  forests  old,  and 

aloft  on  the  mountains 


r.vANf.Ki.iNi:. 

from  tlie  painting  I>j  TlHtuiOf  FmMl. 


haze  of  an  imaginative  ideality. 
They  seek  the  typical,  the  character- 
istic, rather  than  the  photographic. 
Exactitudes  of  time  and  place  are 
with  them  subordinated  to  the  play 
of  the  eternal  forces  of  humanity. 
They  sit  in  their  studio  or  their 
library  and  roll  all  creation  before 
their  mind's  eye.  Such  was  Shaks- 
pcre,  when  he  wrote  of  Bohemia  as  a 
"desert  country  by  the  sea  shore"; 
such,  in  a  somewhat  different  way, 
was  Scott,  when  he  described  the 
moonlight  on    Melrose — which  he 


Sea  fofcs  pitched  their  tents,  and  mists 

from  the  mighty  Atlantic 
Looked  on  the  happy  valley. 

Longfellow  never  saw  Grand  l'ie: 
he  was  never  in  Nova  Scotia. 
"  Evangeline  "  was  written  in  his 
Cambridge  study,  and  its  theme  was 
suggested  by  the  hearing  of  a  stcry. 
Two  friends  were  dining  with  him, 
one  of  whom  was  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne and  the  other  the  Rev.  II.  L 
Conolly.  The  latter  chanced  to  say 
that  he  had  been  trying  to  get  Haw- 
thorne to  weave  into  a  novel  a  tale 
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that  had  been  told  him  by  one  of  his 
parishioners,  a  Mrs.  Haliburton — how 
a  young  Acadian  maiden  had  been 
separated  from  her  lover  when  the 
French  settlers  were  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  British;  how  they 
had  sought  each  other  for  years,  to 
meet  at  last  in  a  hospital  where  he 
lay  dying.  Longfellow  was  much 
impressed  with  the  narration.  "  If 
you  really  do  not  want  this  incident 
for  a  tale,"  he  said  to  Hawthorne, 
"  let  me  have  it  for  a  puem."  And 
so  M  Evangeline"  was  conceived  and 
written;  not  as  a  study  of  locality  or 
as  a  historical  document,  but  as  a 


picturesque  and  poetic  story,  whose 
appeal  is  to  universal  human  emo- 
tion. 

Longfellow  was  essentially  a 
scholar,  a  man  of  letters.  He  trav- 
eled, but  mainly  as  a  student  of 
languages  and  literatures.  He  was 
a  reader,  a  thinker.  His  inspiration 
came  from  subjective  thought,  from 
the  ideal  creations  of  the  mind,  not 
from  the  swift  objective  impressions 
of  the  eye.  He  was  one  of  those 
lofty  spirits  who  dwell  Apart  in  a 
World  of  their  own.  He  was  not 
greatly  influenced  by  his  terrestrial 
surroundings.    His    diary  records. 
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for  instance,  that  during  a  rough 
passage  of  the  Atlantic  he  found  no 
poetic  suggestion  in  the  rolling 
ocean,  but  wrote  seven  sonnets  on 
slavery. 

He  journeyed  through  many  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  Europe,  and  loved 


after  he  had  translated  "  The  Luck 
of  Kdenhall  "  from  I'hland  that  he 
visited  the  home  of  the  Musgraves, 
and  saw  the  magic  goblet  which  his 
verse  left  shattered  to  atoms.  He 
spent  a  summer  at  Marienberg,  but 
drew  no  poetic  picture  of  the  hills 
and  vinevards  of  the 
Rhine.  '"The  Belea- 
guered City  "  was  not 
the  fruit  of  a  journey  to 
Prague.  It  was  in  his 
library  that  he  saw,  in 
imagination,  the  quaint 
Bohemian  city,  "  the  old 
cathedral  bell,"  "the 
Moldau's  rushing 
stream,"  and  the  "  broad 
valley."  The  poem  was 
founded  upon  his  study 
of  old  Teutonic  tradi- 
tion: 


I 


old 


Sr.  BOTOLPH'S  CHUKCH,  BOSTON,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 


their  historic  and  legendary  lore; 
but  there  was  little  direct  connection 
between  his  poems  and  his  wander- 
ings.   Nuremberg,  the 

Quaint  old  town  of  toil  and  traffic,  quaint 
old  town  of  art  and  song, 

he  visited  and  explored  with  especial 
interest: 

Thus,  O  Nuremberg,  a  wanderer  from  a 

region  far  away. 
As  he  paced  thy  strcds  and  courtyards, 

sans  in  thought  his  careless  lay. 

It  was  as  a  pilgrim  to  the  abode  of 
Shakspere,  too,  that  he  penned  his 
lines  to  the  Avon;  but  these  are  the 
exceptions.    It  was  not  until  years 


have  read,  in  some 

marvelous  tale. 
Some  legend  strange  and 
vague, 

That  a  midnight   host  of 

specters  pale 
Beleaguered  the  w;<lls  of 
Prague. 

Longfellow  never  ex- 
plored the  Western 
realm  of  Hiawatha.  The 
wigwam  of  that  marve- 
lous aborigine  is  pitched 
in  a  misty  and  shadowy 
land  not  to  be  precisely 
located  on  any  chart. 
Nor  did  the  poet  ever 
see  that  famous  Colorado 
peak  mentioned  in  one 
of  his  most  touching 
which  WHS  not  published 
until  after  his  death: 
There  is  a  mountain  in  the  distant  West 
That  sun  defying  in  its  deep  ravines 
Displays  a  cross  of  snow  upon  its  side. 
It  was  an  engraving  of  the  Mountain 
of  the  Holy  Cross  that  suggested  to 
him  this  striking  simile  for  Ids  devo- 
tion to  his  dead  wife. 

It  is  almost  curious  that  Longfel- 
low never  visited — or  at  least  we  find 
no  record  of  his  visiting — the  old 
English  town  of  Boston,  in  Lincoln* 
shire,  the  original  possessor  of  a 
name 

S|X)ken  loud  and  clear 
And  echoed  in  another  hemisphere. 


sonnets. 
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lie  speaks  of  its  fine  old  church  of 
St.  Botolph,  whence  the  name  is 
derived : 

Far  over  leagues  of  laml 
And  leagues  of  sea  looks  forth  its  noble 
tower. 

And   far  around   the   chiming  hells  arc 
heard. 

Longfellow  was  at  Cambridge,  not 
very  far  distant,  in  1868,  when  he 
received  an  honorary  LL.D.  degree 
from  the  university  on  the  Cam;  but 
if  he  made  an  excursion  to  Boston  it 
is  not  mentioned  in  his  biographies. 

Longfellow's  great  power,  as  has 
been  said,  lies  in  the  appeal  of  his 
verse  to  those  emotions  that  are 
universal  in  the  human  heart;  and  the 
strength  of  that  appeal  comes  main- 
ly from  its  simplicity  and  directness. 
Few  poets,  in  the  whole  history  of 
our  language,  have  approached  his 
hold  upon  the  masses  of  the  Anglo 


Saxon  world.  His  fame  was  more  than 
national.  No  other  American  writer 
had  anything  like  his  popularity  in 
England,  where  his  verses  ranked  as 
"  household  words  "  with  Tennyson's. 
"  Hiawatha,"  especially,  won  admir- 
ation throughout  Europe — for  it  has 
been  translated  into  most  of  the 
continental  languages — as  one  of  the 
most  typical  and  original  products 
of  American  genius. 

Longfellow  was  a  story  teller, 
rather  than  a  portrayer  of  character. 
His  work  has  less  of  dramatic 
strength  than  of  epic  grandeur  and 
lyric  beauty.  "  The  Golden  Legend," 
a  play  in  form,  is  as  little  fitted  for 
the  stage  as  are  the  tales  in  dialogue 
that  Browning  and  Tennyson  called 
their  dramas.  Indeed,  in  the  preface 
to  the  "  Legend  "  Longfellow  speaks 
of  it  as  "this  poem,"  and  "the 
storv." 
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Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  "  The  Courtship  of  \liles  Stand- 
ish  "  and  assert  that  Longfellow 
could  not  draw  a  character.  The 
picture  of  the  Puritan  captain  is  an 
admirably  vivid  one.  It  is  worthy 
to  be  set  with  Hawthorne's  prose 
portraits,  and  with  George  Bough- 
ton's  on  canvas — this  metrical  image 
of  the  sturdy  leafier  mighty  in  faith 
and  battle,  who  bids  John  Alden 

"  Look  !  You  can  see  from  this  window  my 

brazen  howitzer  planted 
High  on  the  roof  of  die  church,  a  preacher 

who  speaks  to  the  purpose, 
Orthodox,  flashing  conviction  right  into  the 

hearts  of  the  heathen." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  captain's 
chamber  were  his  guides  of  conduct, 
three  great  books 

distinguished  alike  for  bulk  and 
for  binding: 

Bariffe's  Artillt-ry  Guide,  and  the  Commen- 
taries of  Ca-'sar, 

And,  as  if  guarded  by  these,  between  them 
was  standing  the  Bible. 

His  was  the  stern  Christianity  that 
set  the  head  of  the  conquered  Indian 
chief,  as  a  trophy  of  victory,  to 


Scowl  from  the  roof  of  the  fort,  which  at 
once  was  a  church  and  a  font  ess  ; 

All  who  beheld  it  rejoiced,  and  praised  the 
Lord,  and  took  courage. 

Such  were  the  men  that  Houghton 
has  painted  in  his  "  Puritans  Going 
to  Church  "  ;  men  with  the  word  of 
God  upon  their  lips,  and  their 
matchlocks,  primed  and  loaded,  in 
their  hands. 

Set  against  these  the  charming 
idyllic  sketch  of  the  rustic  maiden 

Standing,  with  reluctant  feet. 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet. 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet — 

or  the  pensive  landscape  of  the  River 
Charles, 

that  in  silence  windest 
Through  thy  meadows  blight  and  free — 

or  the  hallowed  pathos  of  "God's 

Acre,"  that 

consecrates  each  grave  within  its  walls 
And  breathes  a  benison  o'er  the  sleeping 
dust— 

and  from  these  few  types  among 
many  may  be  judged  the  varied 
richness  of  Longfellow's  picture  gal- 
lerv. 
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By  Lieutenant  John  Lloyd. 


XIII. 

IN  real  life  a  man  who  has  been 
brought  up  with  a  regard  for  the 
conventionalities,  instinctively  clings 
to  them  when  he  feels  his  foothold 
leaving  him,  and  mechanically  goes 
through  scenes  which  he  must  carry 
off  calmly  in  the  face  of  the  world, 
giving  no  sign  of  the  feeling  under- 
neath. 

The  shock  which  came  to  Adair 
numbed  him.  In  the  first  second — 
the  first  fraction  of  a  second,  he 
seemed  to  lose  consciousness.  All 
his  bearings  were  gone.  He  had  no 
landmarks.  The  impossible  thing 
had  happened.  Nina,  the  woman  he 
had  married,  the  woman  to  whom  he 
was  preparing  to  go,  had  not  only 
deserted  him,  ignored  her  marriage, 
but  with  a  heartlessness  which 
amounted  to  brutality,  with  a  reck- 
lessness which  was  abandoned,  had 
come  back  flaunting  her  new  alliance 
before  him. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  looked  into 
her  face,  a  pure,  sweet  face,  a  little 
sweeter  than  it  had  been  six  months 
ago  it  seemed  to  him,  for  there  was 
a  slight  depression  at  the  corners  of 
the  mouth  which  was  not  merry,  but 
negatively  sad.  There  was  a  mod- 
ishness  in  her  dress  and  carriage 
that  he  had  not  seen  before,  and  she 
looked  a  little  olden. 

The  wide  blue  velvet  collar  on  her 
traveling  cloak  threw  up  the  pearli- 
ness  of  her  cheek,  and  the  little 
toque  of  the  same  color  which  was 
the  finishing  touch  to  her  elaborately 
dressed  hair,  was  more  like  a  crown. 

"  It  is  some  joke,"  went  through 
Adair's  mind.  "  I  must  have  dreamed 
that  I  marrwd  her,"  was  his  second 
thought,     and    there    came  over 

•This  story  began  in  the  April 


him  that  horror  of  himself,  which  all 
men  feel  when  they  detect  some 
lesion  in  the  brain — which  is  them- 
selves. 

"  Adair  is  just  back  from  Japan," 
the  colonel  said,  "and  we  are  look- 
ing for  him  to  come  in  presently 
with  a  Japanese  lady  on  his  saddle 
croup." 

Adair  bitterly  supposed  afterward 
that  he  must  have  said  some  words 
of  congratulation  to  his  wife  upon 
her  marriage  to  another  man,  but  he 
could  not  remember  what.  He  was 
only  conscious  that  he  was  in  a 
topsy  turvy  world;  that  Nina,  so 
sweetly  pictured  in  his  mind  but  a 
moment  ago,  was  a  stranger  to  him; 
that  Hecker,  standing  there  big  and 
smiling,  awakened  in  him  the  feroci- 
ous desire  to  kill.  And  then  they 
were  all  in  the  ambulance  driving 
away. 

"  It  is  too  bad  there  isn't  room  for 
you,  here  in  the  ambulance  with  us, 
captain." 

Mrs.  Acton  smiled  out  of  the  am- 
bulance window.  She  was  in  a  flutter 
of  pleasure.  Hecker  had  always 
been  a  favorite  of  hers,  paying  her 
the  easy  good  natured  attention  that 
came  natural  to  him  before  all 
women,  old  or  young.  Adair  heard 
his  voice  politely  echoing  her  lament 
as  though  it  were  some  sound  from 
a  great  distance. 

The  train  to  Guaymas  went  off 
and  left  him  standing  stupidly  on 
the  platform.  He  walked  over  to 
the  little  adobe  livery  stable  and 
took  the  first  animal  they  gave  him, 
a  great  yellow  condemned  cavalry 
horse,  who  held  his  head  high  and 
was  fully  capable  of  the  thirty  mile 
ride   before   him.    Adair's  orderly 
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was  waiting  for  him  at  the  fort  sta- 
tion. But  Adair  had  forgotten  that 
— had  forgotten  everything  in  this 
unspeakable  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  him. 

He  wondered  dully  at  first  if  his 
marriage  could  have  been  but  a 
fancy  of  his  fevered  brain;  a  thing 
that  he  himself  had  created  out  of 
his  longings  and  the  shadows  of  that 
time. 

The  blow  was  so  great,  so  impossible, 
that  there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
where. The  surface  facts  could  not 
be  true.  They  were  impossible.  He 
went  over  and  over  the  situation, 
trying  to  grasp  it,  to  grapple  with  it, 
to  see  what  he  could  do.  There 
seemed  to  be  nothing. 

The  thirty  miles  ended  all  too 
soon.  It  was  dark  when  the  tired 
horse  came  up  the  road  into  the 
fort.  There  was  no  light  in  his 
quarters.  His  orderly  had  come 
back  thinking  the  captain  had  missed 
the  connection  that  night,  and  would 
not  be  home.  The  party  that  had 
come  with  Hecker  and  his  wife  had 
been  too  busy  with  their  own  affairs 
to  think  of  Adair. 

Adair  went  straight  to  his  own 
house,  dismounted,  and  tying  the 
horse,  turned  in  at  the  gate.  The 
key  to  his  front  door  was  where  he 
had  left  it,  hanging  on  a  nail  behind 
the  trellis  of  his  veranda.  He  opened 
the  door  and  went  into  his  dark, 
damp  little  hall,  full  of  the  dreari- 
ness and  odors  of  disuse. 

He  felt  in  his  pocket  for  his  match 
box  and  lighted  a  wax  fusee.  There 
was  oil  in  his  student  lamp  as  he 
found  by  shaking  it.  He  went  to 
the  drawer  of  his  desk  and  took  out 
the  large  pocketcase  through  which 
the  bullet  had  gone  on  that  night. 
It  had  been  taken  from  him  when  he 
was  undressed  after  they  had  brought 
him  in,  and  given  to  him  upon  his 
recovery,  but  never  opened.  He 
knew  what  it  contained.  To  satisfy 
himself,  he  took  it  up  now  with 
trembling  fingers  and  opened  it.  It 
was  glued  about  the  edges  with  a 
dark  substance. 

He  walked  to  the  window  and 
threw  up  the  sash  to  let  in  the  fresh 


night  air.  From  across  the  parade 
ground  came  the  picture  of  the  col- 
onel's lighted  house.  They  were  en- 
tertaining the  bride  and  groom. 
Farther  down  was  Hecker's  new 
home,  illuminated  in  honor  of  its 
coming  mistress. 

Adair  turned  from  the  window,  and 
picked  up  the  certificate  of  his  mar- 
riage, cut  through  by  the  bullet 
stained  with  his  blood.  Then  self 
pity  and  the  strong  man's  agony 
broke  out  into  husky,  painful,  terrible 
sobs. 

XIV. 

A  man  went  up  to  the  back  part  of 
the  colonel's  house,  full  of  the  bustle 
of  servants,  and  asked  to  see  Mrs. 
Hecker's  maid,  as  he  had  something 
for  her. 

Mrs.  Acton  came  out  through  the 
chattering  group  of  Chinamen,  who 
suddenly  hushed  their  parrot-like 
talk  as  she  came  among  them,  hold- 
ing her  rustling  silk  skirts  up  out  of 
possible  contact  with  the  parapher- 
nalia of  dinner  preparations. 

"What  do  you  want,  Mellish  ?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Mrs.  Acton, 
but  there  was  a  package  left  in  the 
ambulance  that  has  disappeared.  I 
should  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Hecker's 
maid  M 

"  Mrs.  Hecker  has  no  maid." 
.  "  Surely  I  saw  one  with  her.  Or 

it  may  have  been   I  think,  any 

way,  ma'am,  she  knows  about  the 
package — the  lady  who  was  with 
Mrs.  Hecker." 

"You  mean  Mrs.  Bland,  I  suppose. 
She  is  going  to  live  with  Mrs.  Hecker, 
but  she  is  not  a  matd.  She  is  an  old 
friend  of  Mrs.  Hecker's." 

Mrs.  Acton  spoke  with  dignity. 
Evidently  she  wished  Mrs.  Bland's 
position  defined  at  once. 

Mellish  looked  polite,  but  wooden 
and  indifferent. 

"  The  package  was  left  in  such  a 
way  that  I  feel  responsible  for  it, 
ma'am,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  I  might  see  Mrs.  Bland." 

"  I'll  send  and  ask  her  about  it." 

Three  minutes  later  the  messenger 
came  back  to  say  that  Mrs.  Bland 
had  been  lying  down  but  that  she 
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would  be  down  to  see  about  the 
package  in  a  very  few  minutes: 

She^was  pale  and  calm  when  she 
came  and  looked  Mellish  full  in  the 
face.  There  was  a  gleam  of  bravado 
in  his  eyes  as  she  advanced  toward 
him. 

"What  is  it?" 

"  There  was  a  package  Mellish 
wanted  to  ask  you  something  about," 
Mrs.  Acton  said,  going  back  into  the 
dining  room.  She  had  arrange  dthis 
dinner  with  Mary,  and  she  felt  that 
upon  her  devolved  the  responsibility. 
Mary  was  up  stairs  with  her  cousin, 
hearing  "everything." 

M  There  was  a  package — about  the 

size  of  "  Mellish  stepped  outside 

as  though  he  were  looking  for  an 
article  with  which  to  make  a  com- 
parison. "What  are  you  doing 
here  ?" 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Hecker's  housekeeper." 

"What  did  you  come  for?" 

"  Because  I  have  to  support  my- 
self. I  am  free  now  to  go  where  I 
choose.    I  have  no  ties." 

There  was  a  bitter  smile  on  the 
woman's  face. 

"Where  is  " 

The  clack  of  the  Chinamen  was 
coming  too  close.  "I'll  be  at  the 
back  of  Hecker's  house — are  you  go- 
ing there  tonight?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Meet  me  at  the  back  of  the  house 
at  eleven  o'clock.    I  must  see  you." 

The  woman  nodded  dumbly. 

There  were  tears  in  her  sad  eyes 
as  she  reached  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
again.  She  stopped  for  a  second  and 
put  her  handkerchief  to  them. 

The  hall  was  brilliant  with  silk 
covered  lamps  and  palms  and  flow- 
ers. Mrs.  Acton,  still  bustling,  came 
out  of  the  little  drawing  room 

"  You  are  coming  down  to  dinner 
aren't  you,  Mrs.  Bland  ?" 
**  "  No.    I  think  if  I  may  I  will  go 
over  to  Lieutenant  Hecker's  house 
now  and  go  to  sleep.  I  am  very  tired." 

"  Why  certainly.  Did  you  get  the 
package  ?" 

"  I  think,"  Mrs.  Bland  said,  "  the 
package — it  was  one  of  my  own — 
must  have  been  lost." 

At  eleven  o'clock,  alone  in  the 


shadow  of  the  house,  the  great 
mountains  rising  abruptly  behind 
them,  Mellish  and  his  wife  stood 
facing  each  other. 

"  Where  is  the  boy  ?"  The  question 
had  evidently  been  ready  ever  since 
he  had  parted  from  her  earlier  in  the 
evening.'  ' 

"  My  boy  ?  My  little  boy  is  dead." 
There  was  a  reverent  hush  in  the 
mother's  voice  that  was  not  all  sor- 
row. Evidently  she  felt  that  all  was 
well  with  the  child. 

"  Dead  ?  What  happened  to  him  ? 
Why  didn't  you  take  care  of  him  ?" 

Mrs.  Bland  loosened  her  arm  from 
the  strong  and  impatient  clasp  of 
his  hand.  "I  did  take  care  of  him. 
There  was  no  one  else  to  do  it.  The 
child's  father  had  disgraced  and  de- 
serted us.  Thank  God,  the  little 
heart  was  never  seared  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  evil  thing  that  had  been 
done  to  him.  He  was  all  I  had,  and 
I  selfishly  would  have  kept  him;  but 
I  see  now  that  it  is  better  so." 

"  It  was  not  all  my  fault,  Edith." 

"  I  tried  to  think  that,  too."  The 
woman's  voice  grew  wearier.  "  If 
you  had  stayed  and  faced  the  matter 
like  a  man,  I  might  have  believed 
you;  but  you  fled  and  left  another 
to  bear  all  the  burdens.  You  crushed 
your  father's  heart — you  killed  him, 
and  my  boy  and  I — — M 

"  Did  you  come  all  this  way  out 
here  to  tell  me  this  ? — to  throw  in 
my  teeth  the  things  that  are  past  and 
done  ?  If  I  am  so  bad,  why  didn't 
you  stay  away  from  me  ?  What  are 
you  doing  here  ?  I  didn't  send  for 
you."  The  mocking,  furious  devil 
was  in  Mellish's  face  and  voice. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  here. 
I  knew  nothing  about  you.  Nina 
Went  worth,  who  was  my  old  school 
friend,  found  me  out  when  my  boy  " 
(it  was  always  "  my  boy")  "  died,  and 
has  been  an  angel  to  me.  She  would 
keep  me  with  her  like  a  sister,  but  I 
will  not  allow  that.  In  this  world 
she  is  one  of  the  good.  There  are 
not  many." 

Mellish  laughed  his  ugly  sneering 
laugh,  with  the  hatred  that  a  man 
such  as  he  has  for  anything  good. 

"  Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Hccker  is  a  very 
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good  woman.  Are  you  in  her  confi- 
dence?" 

M  I  think  I  am.  I  am  enough  in 
her  confidence  to  know  that  she  is 
the  purest  and  sweetest  and  loving- 
est  soul  on  this  earth." 

"  Doubtless.  But  she  ought  to 
have  gone  through  the  formality  of 
getting  a  divorce  from  one  husband 
before  she  married  another." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  she  isn't  really  any 
more  Hecker's  wife  than  you  are. 
That  she  married  Adair  over  there 
in  Tombstone  —  ceremony  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Bland,  and  as  soon  as  she 
found  that  Adair  was  a  softy  that 
she  could  treat  as  she  liked  and  hear 
nothing  more  about  it,  and  that  the 
man  who  performed  the  ceremony 
was  dead,  she  married  Hecker." 

Mrs.  Bland  looked  at  her  husband 
with  scorn.  "There  are  some  small 
vices  from  which  I  considered  you 
exempt." 

M  You  think  it  is  a  lie,  I  suppose,  a 
malicious  lie.  I  am  not  that  small. 
Task  Mrs.  Hecker  with  it.  I'd  like 
to  know  how  she  denies  it.  I'd  like 
to  do  it  myself.  It  would  be  a  study 
in  human  nature  to  see  how  a  4 good 1 
woman  acts  when  she  is  caught  in  a 
little  peccadillo  such  as  having  two 
husbands.  By  Jove !  To  see  the 
coolness  of  her  manner  to  Adair  was 
worth  coming  to  Arizona  to  behold  ! 
The  stage  never  saw  anything  like  it. 
It's  a  wonder  play  writers  never 
think  of  going  to  real  life  for  their 
stories." 

"  You  ought  to  know." 

"  Edith,  vou  never  used  to  be 
bitter." 

"  Bitter  !  Bitter  !  You  to  chide  me 
for  being  bitter.  You,  who  not  only 
robbed  me  of  every  material  thing, 
of  my  girlhood,  my  faith  in  life,  in 
everything,  but  now  try  to  take  from 
me  my  faith  in  my  one  friend.  I  will 
believe  nothing  you  say,  nothing  !  " 

"The  mischief  of  it  is,"  Mellish 
said  philosophically  and  with  the 
mere  interest  of  an  observer,  "  that 
Adair  stood  it.  I  didn't  think  he 
was  such  a  coward.  To  have  his 
wife  marrv  another  man." 

"  Why  do  you  listen  to  idle  gossip  ?" 


"I  tell  you  I  saiu  with  my  own 
eyes  Adair  marry  Nina  Wentworth. 
It  was  the  day  the  Indians  came 
near  killing  them  both.  They  were 
married  by  my  father." 

"  I  do  not  believe  you." 

An  hour  later  Edith  Bland  leaned 
from  her  upper  window  and  saw  a 
dark,  slim   figure  walking,  walking  * 
up  and  down.  She  recognized  Adair. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"what  story  George  Bland  has  dis- 
torted into  the  tale  he  tells  me. 
That  one  is  impossible." 

XV. 

There  were  high  festivities  in  the 
garrison  to  greet  Hecker  and  his 
bride.  The  Judd  girls  had  new  mus- 
lins and  blue  sashes.  Their  mother 
thought  nothing  so  simple  and  sweet 
as  blue  sashes  and  white  muslin  for 
young  girls.  On  sweet  and  dimpled 
girls  the  simple  white  frocks  were 
like  the  delicate  calyx  to  a  sweet 
flower.  The  Judd  girls  with  their 
scrawny  red  necks  and  long  noses  and 
awkward  hands,  were  not  so  pretty. 
But  their  mother  beamed  on  them 
and  they  beamed  back,  so  it  didn't 
seem  to  matter  to  any  one  else. 

There  were  dinner  parties  and  tea 
parties  all  along  the  row,  and  a  large 
dance  at  the  barracks,  where  Lieu- 
tenant Hecker's  men  turned  them- 
selves loose  in  the  matter  of  decora- 
tions. There  were  garlands  of  pep- 
per leaves  and  fruit,  the  lace-like 
leaves,  of  a  delicate  green,  and  the 
loose  scarlet  bunches  of  berries 
making  a  beautiful  and  tropical  de- 
coration. 

The  long  leaves — striped  in  yellow, 
spined,  thick  and  fleshy,  but  most 
showy,  were  hewn  from  the  mescal 
plant,  and  nailed  in  a  frieze,  over- 
lapping, all  about  the  room.  There 
were  lanterns  and  flags!  Flags 
everywhere.  The  band  was  playing 
again  as  it  had  that  night  in  the 
summer. 

Adair  heard  it  over  in  his  quarters. 
He  had  lived  through  the  week  since 
the  end  of  his  world  had  come,  be- 
cause he  had  been  obliged  to  do  it. 
His  first  impulse  had  been  to  send  in 
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his  resignation  at  once,  and  then  his 
common  sense  came  to  his  rescue. 
He  was  a  soldier,  pure  and  simple. 
There  was  no  other  profession  which 
had  so  great  a  hold  upon  his  heart, 
in  which  he  could  ever  hope  to  fit 
without  those  rubs  which  come  to  a 
man  in  the  wrong  place.  There  was 
but  one  thing  for  him  to  do.  Find 
some  man  who  wanted  a  transfer 
and  leave  the  old  regiment  so  that  he 
and  Hecker  would  never  see  each 
other  again. 

Hecker,  Adair  could  not  blame, 
except  with  that  impulse  of  the  sav- 
age which  makes  any  man  hate  him 
who  possesses  what  he  feels  is  his 
very  own.  And  even  as  he  made 
plans  for  leaving,  writing  letters  to 
men  in  positions  not  so  desirable  as 
his  own.  his  eyes  longed  and  his 
heart  hungered  for  Nina,  for  only 
a  sight  of  her  face. 

He  perpetually  put  out  the  ques- 
tion "Why?"  Why  had  she  done 
this  thing?  Hou>  could  she  do  it, 
and  look  and  seem  the  woman  she 
did  ?  He  looked  at  other  women, 
he  thought  of  them  sweet  and  noble 
in  their  appearance,  and  he  wondered 
if  they,  too,  carried  secrets  about 
with  them.  The  healthy  spirit  which 
he  had  brought  from  Japan  still 
guided  him,  but  it  had  lost  its  glori- 
ous vigor. 

Adair  knew  Hecker.  He  knew  the 
numberless  affairs  in  which  he  was 
continually  entangled.  Hecker  was 
the  last  man  on  earth  into  whose 
care  he  would  have  intrusted  his 
sister,  and  it  was  the  very  heart  of 
his  heart,  his  wife,  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  see  at  this  man's  mercy. 
Sometimes  he  wondered  how  much  a 
man  could  bear. 

Tonight  as  the  music  came,  rising 
and  falling  from  the  room  where  he 
knew  they  were  dancing,  he  felt  that 
the  strain  was  becoming  too  great. 
Something  must  snap.  He  must  go 
away,  and  at  once. 

"If  I  could  only  despise  her  as  she 
deserves,"  he  said  to  himself. 

A  skulking  shadow  came  around 
his  veranda.  A  man  stopped  and 
looked  at  him — walking,  walking, 
pacing  back  and  forth  with  that  tire- 
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less  tread  that  all  the  men  had  grown 
to  know.  The  man  stepped  up  half 
way  upon  the  veranda.  Adair  stopped 
and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
giving  a  slight  return  for  his  salute. 

"What  is  it,  Mellish  ?" 

"I'd  like  to  have  a  little  talk  with 
you,  captain,  if  you  can  spare  the 
time." 

Well,  out  with  it." 

"  If  you've  no  objection,  sir.  I'd  like 
to  come  inside.  It  isn't  anything 
that  I'd  like  to  talk  about  where 
there  was  any  chance  of  being  over- 
heard." 

Adair  opened  his  front  door  and 
led  the  way  into  his  plainly  furnished 
little  sitting  room.  There  was  noth- 
ing there,  except  some  tables  and 
chairs,  some  views  of  West  Point 
and  Japan,  and  over  the  mantelpiece 
a  beautiful  portrait  of  a  mother  and 
child  by  Morrison. 

Adair  sat  down  in  one  of  the  big 
oak  chairs  and  motioned  Mellish  to 
another.  When  the  men  came  to 
him  upon  private  business  he  always 
treated  them  as  one  honest  man  treats 
another  anywhere. 

Mellish  sat  down,  but  in  a  tentative 
fashion,  half  rising  as  he  finished  his 
first  sentence. 

"  I  don't  often  get  troubled  by  my 
conscience,  captain,  but  there's 
something  going  on  here,  that  it 
looks  like  my  duty  to  say  something 
about,  unless  I  have  some  explana- 
tion of  it.  I'd  like  to  have  some  ex- 
planation merely  to  satisfy  my  own 
conscience." 

«  What  is  it  ?" 

"I  was  over  in  Tombstone  last 
summer  one  day.  It  was  the  day 
you  and  Miss  Wentworth  were 
attacked  by  the  Indians.  I  went 
into  Mr.  Bland's  for  a  moment,  and 
I  Saw  " 

Mellish  hesitated,  and  dropped  his 
eyes  under  the  steady  gaze  of  Adair's. 

14  What  did  you  see  ?" 

"  I  saw,"  the  man  went  on  des- 
perately, "  Miss  Wentworth  being 
married  to,  I  couldn't  exactly  see 
who  " 

"  Mrs.  Hecker  would  probably  tell 
vou  that  she  married  Lieutenant 
Hecker." 
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M  Not  that  time.  Lieutenant 
Hecker  I  saw  ten  minutes  before, 
coming  from  the  mill  with  Mrs. 
Savage." 

"  Mrs.  Hecker  probably  knows  her 
own  affairs." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  speaking  to  her 
about  it  " 

Adair  stood  up,  furious. 

"Let  me  hear  of  your  going  near 
Mrs.  Hecker,  and  I'll  kill  you.  You 
blackmailing  scoundrel."  His  pas- 
sion had  got  the  better  of  him. 
M  What  do  you  want?" 

44  I'd  like  to  borrow  a  hundred 
dollars  tonight,  sir,  and  I  thought  if 
Flynn  happened  to  be  drunk  any- 
ways soon,  I  might  stand  a  chance." 

Adair  fairly  flung  him  the  notes, 
from  a  drawer  in  his  desk. 

M  Now  go.  And  don't  you  ever 
darken  my  door  again." 

"  My  poor  girl,"  he  said  tenderly, 

have  you  put  yourself  in  the  power 

of  a  brute  like  this.    Then  must  I 

srav  and  save  vou." 

*  *  *  * 

Over  in  the  barracks  they  were 
having  gay  times — the  hours  running 
away  on  musical  feet.  Ronan  was 
leaning  his  head  against  the  wall  of 
•  the  house,  the  light  catching  the  out- 
line of  his  smooth  dark  hair,  run- 
ning down  his  dark  clothing  and 
making  high  lights  on  his  pointed 
patent  leather  shoes.  There  was  an 
air  of  supreme  content  in  his  whole 
attitude.  Mary  Marcy,  blooming  and 
sweet  looking  as  a  white  rose,  sat 
beside  him.  Even  Mrs.  Savage  was 
too  clever  to  walk  near  to  that  love 
story. 

There  was  a  clack  of  talk  all  up 
and  down  the  veranda.  The  Judd 
girls  walked  by,  their  sharp  elbows 
rubbing  the  coats  of  young  ranch- 
men, just  as  they  had  last  year. 
They  talked  in  high  voices,  telling 
stories  of  the  bear  that  their  little 
brother  encountered  in  the  woods 
and  took  for  a  black  dog.  They  all 
told  the  same  story.  It  was  the  only 
one  they  knew.  But  Ronan  and 
Mary  were  not  even  disturbed  by  the 
insistence  of  its  echo.  They  had  lost 
the  world  in  contemplating  them- 
selves.   They  had  seen  much  of  each 


other  in  these  months  and  had  grown 
confidential. 

"  Do  you  think  Nina  seems  very 
happy  ? "  Mary  asked  after  a  long 
silence. 

"  I  haven't  noticed.  Hecker  does. 
I  never  saw  him  so  well.  Hecker 
usually  is  happy  enough,  but  he 
really  seems  to  be  happy  for  some 
other  reason  than  because  he  has 
enjoyed  his  dinner.  I  think  he  is 
extraordinary  fond  of  your  cousin." 

It  was  at  this  instant  that  a  couple 
came  slowly  down  the  veranda,  and 
walking  off  to  one  side  out  of  the 
light,  arranged  themselves  comfort- 
ably in  the  corner.  The  lady  was 
large  and  leaning  conspicuously 
upon  her  escort's  arm.  It  did  not 
require  a  second  glance  to  show  that 
it  was  Hecker  and  Mrs.  Savage. 

Mrs.  Savage  had  dressed  herself 
that  evening,  with  the  blood  high  in 
her  cheeks,  and  her  hands  burning. 
She  had  never  loved  her  loud  and 
florid  husband,  and  she  had  never 
been  what  is  called  a  susceptible  wo- 
man, but  so  far  as  she  had  a  heart  to 
move,  Hecker  had  moved  it.  She 
had  dreamed  of  the  gayety  of  life 
with  a  man  like  that,  who  made  the 
hours  pass  rapidly  for  her.  It  was 
not  the  things  that  Hecker  said,  it 
was  his  living,  breathing  presence 
that  she  found  fascinating. 

It  had  been  the  most  bitter  of 
blows  to  her  when  she  had  heard  of 
his  marriage.  She  was  standing  by 
her  dressing  bureau  brushing  her  hair 
when  the  news  first  came  to  her.  Her 
husband  had  gone  in  to  the  breakfast 
table  which  was  in  the  next  room, 
and  was  opening  the  morning  mail. 

"  Hello,"  he  said,  "  here's  a  wed- 
ding card.  By  Jove !  It's  Hecker, 
and  that  pretty  little  Miss  Went  worth 
who  came  over  here  one  day." 

It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Savage  that 
there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
muscles  of  her  arm.  They  seemed 
to  give  way  suddenly.  She  took  the 
hairpins  out  of  her  mouth  and  laid 
them  very  carefully  down  and  went 
into  the  other  room  and  took  the 
stiff  white  paper  out  of  her  husband's 
hand.  There  it  was:  "  Mr.  Nicholas 
Wentworth  announces  the  marriage 
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of  his  niece,  Nina  Alice,  to  Harold 
Westville  Hecker,  etc." 

Then  she  went  back  and  continued 
brushing  her  hair,  and  all  the  time 
she  was  laughing  a  little  at  her  own 
face  in  the  mirror  before  her.  It 
was  not  a  very  pleasant  laugh  It 
was  a  laugh  that  told  too  much  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  world  to  make  the 
possessor  a  very  happy  woman.  She 
was  whispering  something  to  that 
smiling  image  with  the  mocking  eyes 
which  looked  at  her  from  the  glass. 

"I  gave  him  the  money  to  marry 
her  on.  /.'  //  /  gave  him  the 
money  !  "  Her  foolishness,  her  trust 
in  his  loyalty  seemed  so  silly  a  thing. 
And  yet  here  she  was  tonight,  as 
ready  for  a  flirtation  with  him  as  she 
had  ever  been. 

Ronan's  face  was  imperturbable. 
It  took  more  than  another  of  Hecker's 
flirtations,  or  rather  the  renewal  of 
an  old  flirtation,  to  cause  him  the 
flicker  of  an  eyelash.  Mary  looked 
at  them  with  the  wide  open  eyes  of  a 
girl  who  did  not  realize  that  she  was 
seeing  anything. 

"I  wonder  where  Nina  is.  I  sup- 
pose her  old  admirers  have  com- 
pletely cut  Mr.  Hecker  out.  I  think 
myself  though  that  Mrs.  Savage  is 
pretty  good  fun.  She  has  asked  me 
to  come  over  and  make  her  a  visit 
and  I  believe  I  will  go." 

"When?"  « 

**  She  has  asked  me  for  next  week." 
Do  come  then,"  Mr.  Ronan  said 
impressively.  "  My  poor  old  mine  is 
going  to  be  sold  the  week  after.  Not 
that  anybody  will  buy  it  but  I  am 
going  to  give  myself  the  satisfaction 
of  putting  it  on  the  market.  I  want 
you  to  visit  it  and  look  upon  the 
grave  of  all  my  hopes.     Will  you  ?  " 

"Indeed  I  will.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  visit  that  mine.  I  feel 
sure  I  would  bring  you  luck." 

Nina  walked  by  with  Mr.  Bradish, 
her  pretty  face  lighted  up.  As  she 
saw  her  husband,  she  dropped  Mr. 
Bradish's  arm  and  going  over  to 
Hecker  gave  him  a  little  slap  on  the 
shoulder  with  her  fan. 

There  was  a  least  bit  of  embarrass- 
ment in  his  face  as  he  sprang  to  his 
feet. 


**  I  gave  you  a  lot  of  things  to  take 
care  of,"  she  said.  "My  cloak  and 
flowers  and  no  end  of  things.  Ren- 
der up  your  account." 

"They  are  in  the  ball  room." 

"Never  mind,  never  mind;  Mr. 
Bradish  and  I  will  get  them." 

But  Hecker  had  gone.  Mrs.  Sav- 
age's face  was  burning. 

"  You  ought  to  be  very  glad  to 
have  a  husband  who  could  take  such 
good  care  of  your  things — but  then, 
he's  had  an  enormous  lot  of  prac- 
tice." 

"Has  he?  That's  nice.  I  don't  be- 
lieve I  should  have  liked  to  have 
taken  him  entirely  untrained,"  Mrs. 
Hecker  said  sweetly. 

XVI. 

"There  isn't  any  reason  why  we 
should  stay  with  the  rest  of  the 
party  that  I  can  see,"  Ronan  said. 
"And  I  do  want  you  to  see  my  mine. 
I  want  to  escort  you  over  my  sole 
and  only  property.  I  once  owned  a 
lot  in  the  cemetery  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  I  believe  there  were  some 
other  lands  that  fell  to  my  share 
when  my  father  left  me  an  orphan, 
but  circumstances — some  most  en- 
joyable circumstances — have  robbed 
me  of  the  latter.  The  burial  lot  I 
turned  over  to  my  mother." 

"I'm  sure  I  should  enjoy  nothing 
better  than  a  journey  through  your 
mine.  The  only  mines  I  have  ever 
visited  were  the  big  mines.  Where  are 
your  hoisting  works?" 

"  Well,  they  are  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  when  you  are  near  them, 
but  at  this  distance  they  keep  mod- 
estly out  of  sight." 

Mr.  Ronan  and  Miss  Marcy  were 
sitting  on  their  horses  at  the  top  of 
a  little  hill.  Mrs.  Savage  and  Mr. 
Neal  had  gone  on  ahead,  a  little 
trail  of  dust  showing  the  direction 
they  had  taken. 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  they  will 
go  ? 

"  I  do  not  suppose  anything  about 
it.  I  know.  They  will  go  on,  and 
on,  and  on."  There  was  a  far  away 
look  in  Mr.  Ronan's  eves,  as  though 
"and  on  "  led  to  infinity.    "  I'ntil 
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they  come  lo  that  vulgar  hostelry 
known  as  4  Pick-me-up,'  that  is  sta- 
tioned on  the  Charleston  road  for 
the  convenience  of  thirsty  travelers, 
and  just  there  Mrs.  Savage  will 
begin  to  feel  a  little  faint.  Mr.  Neal 
will  suggest  they  have  a  claret 
punch,  and  Mrs.  Savage  will  say  she 
'couldn't,'  it  1  wouldn't  do  '  for  her 
to  stop  and  drink  claret  punch  over 
the  dust  in  the  road.  There  will  be 
various  other  things  suggested,  but 
when  '  Pick-me-up  "disappears  from 
view  there  will  be  beer  bottles  in 
Neal's  pockets.  They  will  probably 
go  on  over  to  the  dam  and  get  into 
the  one  boat  there  and  row  around 
and  look  at  each  other  and  talk." 

M  1  don't  think  they  either  of  them 
talk  very  much.  Mrs.  Savage  isn't 
half  as  gay  -as  I  expected  to  find 
her." 

"There  is  a  sort  of  shadowy  wing 
over  Mrs.  Savage  these  days.  She 
doesn't  seem  like  herself.  But  we, 
I  trust,  are  going  to  visit  my  mine. 
The  two  miners  who  trust  me  enough 
to  continue  to  give  me  their  labor  in 
the  hope  of  a  future  reward  will  let 
us  down  and  we  can  explore." 

The  plain  was  bright  and  sunny, 
and  the  yucca  bells  rang  their  sweet- 
ness all  through  the  atmosphere. 
The  horses  hung  their  heads  and 
walked  slowly  along  unchided. 

Neither  Ronan  nor  Mary  knew 
where  nor  how  they  were  going. 
The  road  was  straight  before  them, 
one  of  the  smooth  traiis  that  are  all 
over  Arizona  made  by  the  once  or 
twice  passing  of  horses  and  ore  wag- 
ons. Not  many  ore  wagons  had  left 
Ronan's  mine. 

There  was  a  long  string  of  the  odd 
vehicles  coming  along  the  trail  from 
the  Topaz  mine  now  to  an  accom- 
paniment of  cracking  whips  and 
Mexican  oaths. 

Suddenly  at  the  end  of  the  trail 
they  were  following  there  was  a 
smoothed  place  in  the  mesa  where  the 
cactus  had  been  cut  away,  and  there 
were  evidences  of  work — a  little 
dump,"  a  heap  of  ore,  some  timber, 
and  in  the  midst  of  all  a  windlass 
very  much  such  as  you  see  in  the 
yards  of  farmhouses.  It  was  wrapped 


with  tarred  rope  and  a  bucket  hung 
over  the  shaft  underneath. 

u  This,  my  dear  Miss  Marcy,  is  my 
hoisting  works." 

Ronan  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
hole,  and  called  out,  44  Hello,  Mike! 
Michael!  Duffy." 

But  there  was  no  reply.  Evident- 
ly Mr.  Duffy  was  lost  in  the  labyr- 
inthine depths  of  the  mine,  or  was 
roaming  on  top  of  earth,  far  from 
the  scenes  of  his  labors.  . 

"Well"  — Mr.  Ronan  cheerfully 
prefaced  most  of  his  remarks  with 
44  Well" — 4'  they  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  their  comrades 
and  concluded  that  picking  at  bar- 
ren rock  was  a  feckless  job." 

He  looked  at  the  windlass  and 
then  he  looked  at  Miss  Marcy.  She 
had  slipped  down  from  her  saddle, 
and  putting  the  rein  over  her  wrist, 
was  standing  beside  him,  her  eyes 
dancingwith  the  spirit  of  adventure. 
There  isn't  anything  on  earth  a 
healthy  girl  loves  more  than  a  suspi- 
cion of  a  lark  with  a  man  in  whom 
she  has  perfect  confidence. 

44 1  can  let  you  down  all  right,  if 
you'll  go"  he  said. 

"  I'll  go." 

Ronan  drew  the  big  bucket,  which 
was  intended  for  use  in  bringing  up 
the  ore,  over  to  the  side,  and  Mary, 
drawing  her  habit  together,  daintily 
and  gingerly  stepped  in,  holding  on 
tightly. 

44  Is  it  very  deep  ? " 

44  About  thirty  feet." 

Ronan  took  off  his  tight  riding 
coat,  showing  the  fine  muscles  in  his 
chest  and  arms  and  back.  As  she 
swung  over  the  black  hole  beneath, 
Mary  looked  at  him  with  admiration 
in  her  eyes. 

Slowly — slowly — he  let  her  down, 
until  she  stopped  and  called  back  to 
him.  Ronan  swung  himself  after 
her,  going  hand  over  hand  down  the 
rope. 

He  found  Mary  standing  there  in 
the  darkness.  He  laughed,  a  happy 
excited  little  laugh;  it  was  as  though 
they  were  cut  off  from  the  whole 
wide  world  and  left  there  together. 
A  desert  island  was  nothing  to  the 
depths  of  the  earth. 
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Ronan  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
brought  out  a  box  of  wax  matches, 
and  struck  one. 

"There  ought  to  be  some  candles 
here,"  he  said,  peering  about. 

Before  the  little  taper  died  out  he 
lighted  another,  and  then  another. 
Down  in  one  corner  there  was  a  box 
of  candles.  He  gave  Mary  one,  and 
took  one  for  himself,  and  like  two 
children  hunting  the  pot  of  gold  at 
the  end  of  the  rainbow,  they  set  out 
on  their  exploration  of  the  mine. 
There  was  not  much  to  see. 

There  were  no  pockets  of  wire  sil- 
ver looking  like  frosty  cobwebs  such 
as  Mary  had  admired  in  some  of  the 
other  mines;  only  about  half  a  mile 
of  tunneling,  badly  timbered. 

44  It's  a  poor  thing."  Ronan  said 
reverently,  "  but  it's  mine  own." 

"  I  don't  see  but  that  it  is  as  good 
as  any  of  the  others,"  Mary  replied. 
44  They  all  look  alike.  It  isn't  as  big, 
but  then  you  haven't  been  working 
it  so  long." 

44  What  a  pity  you  are  not  an  East- 
ern capitalist,  or  even  a  mining  ex- 
pert. Just  here,  now,  is  where  we 
thought  the  lode  was  going  to  de- 
velop into  a  wonder.  We  imagined 
the  4  Lucky  Cuss '  was  not  going  to 
hold  a  candle  to  us,  but  some  way  it 
disappeared,  and  nobody  has  been 
able  to  discoverany  sign  of  it  since." 

Mary  held  her  candle  near  the 
wall,  and  looked  closely  as  though 
she  expected  the  lost  lode  to  appear 
anywhere,  but  it  was  all  the  same 
dull  rock.  They  had  made  the  cir- 
cuit, peered  down  winces,  and  stum- 
bled over  tools  that  lay  uncannily 
about,  and  come  back  to  their  start- 
ing point.  Suddenly  Ronan  uttered 
an  exclamation.  Mary  looked  at 
him,  startled.  It  was  the  first  time 
she  had  heard  him  give  any  express- 
ion of  surprise,  whatever  happened. 

He  was  looking  up  toward  the 
hole  where  sunshine  was  visible,  an 
indescribable  expression  upon  his 
face.  Her  eyes  followed  his.  There, 
merrily  burning,  almost  to  the  wind- 
lass, in  a  torch-like  blaze,  was  the 
tarred  rope  by  which  they  had  come 
down. 

Evidently  in  lighting  the  candles 


one  of  Ronan's  wax  matches  had  ig- 
nited it,  and  it  had  burned  like 
tinder.  They  were  prisoners  in  the 
mine. 

XVII. 

Mrs.  Savage  and  Mr.  Neal  had 
ridden  on  toward  Charleston.  As 
Ronan# imagined,  they  cast  longing 
eyes  toward  44  Pick-me-up  "  and  its 
refreshments.  Mr.  Savage  had  said 
once  that  the  reason  he  was  not  a 
billionaire,  was  because  he  would 
not  go  into  Mexico  to  live.  In 
Mexico  malt  was  unknown,  and  Mr. 
Savage  loved  the  product  of  the  hop. 
His  wife  had  been  an  apt  pupil.  She 
had  never  heard  that  beer  was  vul- 
gar, and  so  enjoyed  it,  and  offered  it 
to  people  with  a  clear  conscience 
and  a  sensation  of  duties  of  hospital- 
ity well  carried  out. 

But  just  as  Mr.  Neal  and  Mrs. 
Savage  came  down  the  little  hill 
which  looked  upon  that  wayside  sta- 
tion, Lieutenant  Hecker  walked  out 
of  the  Cottonwood  shaded  doorway, 
and  took  his  horse's  bridle  from  the 
Mexican  boy  who  held  it.  Mrs.  Sav- 
age gave  her  own  horse  just  the  least 
little  touch  with  the  tiny  silver  spur 
she  wore  on  her  boot  heel,  and  in  a 
second  she  was  holding  out  her  well 
gloved  hand  to  Hecker,  smiling  with 
an  expression  she  had  often  prac- 
ticed before  her  mirror,  in  those 
hours  when  her  hopes  made  her  see 
herself  as  conquering. 

Hecker  had  not  expected  to  meet 
Mrs.  Savage.  That  was  not  on  his 
programme  at  all,  but  his  was  the 
easy  spirit  which  accepted  the  good 
the  gods  sent  and  made  no  complaint. 

44 Where  for?"  he  asked  gayly. 

44  We  are  riding  for  riding's  'sake, 
but  I  believe  our  ultimate  destina- 
tion was  the  Charleston  dam.  We 
were  going  up  to  rest  our  eyes  on 
water.    Can  you  not  come  along?" 

44  Why  of  course.  Although  my 
eyes  do  not  need  any  resting."  And 
Hecker  gazed  straight  at  Mrs.  Sav- 
age with  a  look  which  sent  the  blood 
into  her  rather  too  plump  cheeks. 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked 
away  at  the  hills,  a  little  vexed  with 
herself  at  the  way  her  heart  beat. 
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Neal  dangled  along  in  the  back- 
ground. He  was  thirsty.  He  made 
up  his  mind  that  at  Charleston  he 
would  make  an  excuse  to  leave 
Hecker  and  Mrs.  Savage  and  go 
somewhere  and  refresh  himself. 

The  little  town  of  Charleston  con- 
sisted of  half  a  dozen  adobe  houses 
beside  the  large,  airy  wooden. dwel- 
ling which  was  occupied  by  the 
owner  of  the  mill.  The  San  Pedro 
River  ran  through  it,  a  little  stream 
which  would  not  have  been  above 
the  dignity  of  a  brook  in  a  land  of 
real  rivers.  Two  miles  above  there 
was  a  dam  which  held  the  water  back 
to  supply  power  for  the  mill  It 
made  a  placid  little  lake  in  the  bar- 
ren rocks,  and  was  much  visited  for 
picnics  in  the  season.  A  rickety 
little  boat  was  tied  to  the  dam,  and 
around  a  point  of  rock  was  a  board 
hut  where  the  watchman  lived. 

As  Hecker  and  Mrs.  Savage  turned 
from  Charleston  into  the  barren  trail 
which  led  to  the  dam,  Neal  drew  in 
his  horse. 

"1  think,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll 
ride  up  and  drop  in  on  Featherly 
for  a  moment.  He  asked  me  to  see 
about  some  horses  for  him  and  I 
haven't  had  time  to  talk  to  him 
about  it.  I'll  join  you  at  the  dam. 
Be  there  almost  by  the  time  you  are," 
and  hearing  no  protests,  Mr.  Neal 
turned  joyfully  toward  the  mill  sup- 
erintendent's house  and  his  well 
stocked  sideboard.  Hecker  and  Mrs. 
Savage  rode  on. 

The  little  lake  was  a  pretty  sight 
to  eyes  unaccustomed  to  a  body  of 
water  larger  than  a  bath  tub.  Hecker 
lifted  Mrs.  Savage  down  from  her 
horse,  and  they  walked  together  out 
upon  the  dam.  The  river  was  low, 
as  it  was  midway  between  rainy 
seasons,  and  the  water  forced  its  way 
through  interstices  in  the  timbers, 
at  least  five  feet  below  the  top  of  the 
dam.   The  boat  was  just  below  them. 

"Suppose  we  row,"  Hecker  said. 

"  How  can  we  get  down  ? " 

He  swung  himself  over  and  dropped 
his  heavy  weight  gracefully  into  the 
boat,  and,  untying  it,  rowed  to  the 
rocky  side  where  she  could  climb 
down.    He  held  out  his  hand  to  her, 


and  they  shot  out  into  the  center  of 
the  little  pond  propelled  by  Hecker's 
strong  arms.  He  was  happy  with 
any  sort  of  action,  and  having  Mrs. 
Savage,  adoring,  before  him,  he  for- 
got everything  else  and  said  things 
to  her  that  she  could  never  forget. 

They  had  gone  up  and  down  and 
across,  and  finally  came  back  and  sat 
in  the  shadow  of  the  dam.  The  sun  was 
hanging  over  the  Whetstone  Moun- 
tains, gilding  everything,  merely 
accenting  the  peculiar  yellowness 
which  is  Arizona's  dominant  tint. 
Hecker  laid  the  oars  up  on  the  dam 
and  lighted  a  cigar. 

"A  woman  is  to  be  pitied  always," 
Mrs.  Savage  said  mournfully.  "Her 
mistakes  there  is  no  rectifying." 

"And  a  man's  cannot  be  undone," 
Hecker  responded  in  a  soft  voice 
with  the  same  cadence. 

"  But  a  young  girl  is  so  powerless. 
Think  of  me.  I  was  only  sixteen 
when  I  married  a  man  I  hardly 
knew.  I  did  not  know  what  love 
was.  I  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
such  a  thing." 

"As  you  know  it  now/"  There 
was  a  deeper  note  in  Hecker's  voice. 

"  As  I  know  it  now.  But  oh,  Harry, 
what  I  cannot  forgive  is  your  mar- 
riage.   You  knew." 

"  I  cannot  forgive  myself." 

"  I  know  she  must  have  thrown 
herself  at  your  head,"  Mrs.  Savage 
said,  her  tone  becoming  vicious,  "  but 
I  never  thought  you  were  one  to  be 
caught." 

Just  then  the  boat  began  to  float 
out.  There  was  a  piece  of  rope 
nailed  to  the  timbers  almost  in  Mrs. 
Savage's  hand. 

"  Catch  that  rope  and  hold  the 
boat  in,"  Hecker  said  hastily.  Mrs. 
Savage  reached  for  it  as  it  was  fast 
receding,  and  unconsciously  arose; 
the  boat  shot  from  under  her,  and 
she  went  into  the  water. 

The  oars  were  on  top  of  the  dam. 
Hecker  gave  one  look  of  disgust, 
and  one  exclamation  that  was  by  no 
means  complimentary,  and  sprang 
over  the  side  of  the  boat  to  her  assis- 
tance. The  long  boots  of  the  cavalry 
were  wide  topped  and  reaching 
almost  to  his  hips.    The  instant  he 
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struck  the  water  these  filled  and 
dragged  him  under.  But  Hecker 
was  a  strong  man  with  perfectly 
trained  muscles  and  quickly  recov- 
ered himself. 

He  reached  Mrs.  Savage  by  a  few 
strokes.  The  rope  had  broken  short 
off  in  her  hands,  and  she  was  ready  to 
sink.  Hecker  supported  her  and 
attempted  to  swim  with  her  toward 
the  steep  place  where  she  had 
climbed  down  to  the  boat,  but  she 
was  perfectly  unmanageble.  She 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck  and 
almost  dragged  him  under. 

"  Let  go!"  he  shouted.  "  You  will 
drown  us  both." 

But  the  woman  was  in  a  perfect 
frenzy  of  fear.  Her  long  cloth  riding 
skirt  tangled  its  sodden  heaviness 
about  his  legs,  almost  powerless 
already  from  the  water  filled  boots. 
He  forcibly  pulled  her  arms  from  his 
neck,  and  catching  the  skirt  tore  it 
off,  with  the  strength  of  despair. 

Even  then  he  felt  that  they  were 
sinking,  that  horrible  incubus  of  a 
woman  pulling  him  down.  He  swore 
fairly  in  her  face,  and  then  remem- 
bering that  the  watchman  was  pro- 
bably somewhere  about,  lifted  his 
voice  in  a  loud  call  for  help.  The 
cry  went  echoing  through  the  rocks. 
"  Help!"  "  Help!"and  again,  M  Help!" 

Neal  had  ridden  up  to  the  big 
verandaed  house  where  Featherly, 
assisted  by  an  excellent  Chinese  cook, 
kept  a  bachelor  establishment  that 
was  the  delight  of  all  his  friends. 
Featherly  was  sitting  on  the  veranda 
his  stockinged  feet  lifted  to  the  rail- 
ing, and  a  siphon  of  soda  and  a  bottle 
of  brandy  at  his  elbow. 

Neal  lost  no  time  in  joining  him. 

'Good  gracious!"  Featherly  ex- 
claimed. "Where  on  earth  did  you 
drop  from  ?  I  haven't  seen  you  in 
an  age.  I  heard  yesterday  that  you 
were  chained  to  Mrs.  Savage's 
chariot  wheels.  Do  you  know,  Neal, 
it  looks  to  me  as  though  Mrs.  Savage 
was  getting  a  little  heavy  for  it  to 
be  any  fun  to  draw  her  chariot." 

"Fact  is  I  never  did  find  it  any 
fun.  But  you  get  roped  in  some- 
times. I'm  entirely  left  today.  Was 
allowed  to  resign  without  a  single 


protest.  Ronan  has  taken  Mary 
Marcy  off  somewhere,  and  Mrs.  Sav- 
age met  Hecker  back  here,  and  forgot 
my  existence  that  minute.  I'd  serve 
'em  just  right  if  I  went  off  and  let 
Hecker  take  her  back  home.  There's 
no  doubt  he  would  enjoy  it,  but  I 
feel  sorry  for  Mrs.  Hecker." 

"  How  is  Hecker  behaving  him- 
self ?" 

"Same  old  fashion.  He  can't 
settle  down — any  more  than  he  could 
settle  up,  if  it  were  not  for  his  wife's 
money." 

"  Is  Ronan  going  to  marry  Miss 
Marcy?" 

"  It  looks  like  it,  and  yet,  he  hasn't 
a  penny,  and  she  hasn't  a  cent." 

"  Queer  taste  women  have.  They 
alwa*ys  seem  to  take  to  the  black 
sheep." 

"Ronan  isn't  as  black  as  he  is 
painted.  He  has  the  heart  and  grace 
of  a  gentleman.  One  is  obliged  to 
like  Ronan.  He  is  full  of  follies  that 
he  exaggerates  himself,  but  they  are 
clean  follies.  If  Ronan  had  not  spent 
his  fortune,  he  would  be  the  best  fel- 
low on  earth  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
His  wild  oats  were  not  the  seed  bear- 
ing variety.  But  say,  I  can't  stay 
here  all  day.  Get  your  horse  and 
ride  over  to  the  dam  with  me.  May- 
be the  two  of  us  can  induce  Mrs. 
Savage  to  let  Hecker  go  home  to  his  " 
wife." 

The  two  men  reached  the  dam  just 
in  time  to  hear  that  hoarse  cry  for 
help. 

Noel  stopped  his  horse  for  an  in- 
stant, listening  intently.  It  came 
again.  "  Help!" 

The  men  galloped  on  and  when 
the  trail  became  too  narrow,  they 
flung  themselves  down  and  took  to 
running.  They  were  just  in  time  to 
see  the  struggle  in  the  water.  Hecker, 
worn  out,  exasperated,  drew  back 
and  gave  Mrs.  Savage  a  blow  that 
for  an  instant  stunned  her.  He 
did  not  see  the  coming  men,  and  it 
seemed  their  only  possible  chance  of 
escape. 

"Hold  on,"  Neal  cried,  "we  are 
here." 

Featherly  threw  off  his  coat  and 
shoes,  and  in  another  instant  was 
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drawing  Mrs.  Savage  up  out  of  the 
water.  She  recovered  from  the  con- 
fusion of  the  blow  almost  at  once, 
but  Hecker  had  succeeded  in  giving 
her  a  concussion  that  would  in  a  few 
minutes  become  a  very  black  eye. 

Mrs.  Savage  did  not  know  that  yet. 
She  stood  shivering  on  the  edge  of 
the  bank,  skinless,  attired  in  very 
tight  riding  trousers,  boots,  a  short 
basque,  and  a  tall  silk  hat,  which 
still  remained  tightly  pinned  to  her 
hair,  although  knocked  to  one  side 
in  an  extremely  degage"  fashion,  and 
very  battered  and  wet.  The  curl 
was  out  of  her  hair,  and  it  hung  in 
strings  over  her  wet  face.  She  was 
sobbing  on  the  border  land  of 
hysterics.  The  long  skirt  of  her 
habit  was  wrapped  tightly  about 
Hecker's  legs. 

"Say,  Hecker,"  Neal  asked,  "did 
you  and  Mrs.  Savage  change  clothes 
before  vou  got  in  the  water,  or  after- 
ward r 

Hecker  gave  one  glance  at  the 
figure  before  him,  and  lost  all  sense 
of  reason,  delicacy  or  kind  feeling, 
and  roared  with  laughter. 

Mrs.  Savage  gave  him  a  look  of 
utter  astonishment,  and  then  seeing 
only  mirth  in  his  face,  and  realizing 
her  helplessness,  went  into  violent 
hysterics. 

XVIII. 

"We'll  take  Mellish  along.  I 
always  like  to  have  two  men.  merely 
for  the  look  of  the  thing,"  Hecker 
said.  "  I  think  you  might  enjoy  that 
ride  down  toward  the  Mexican  line." 

"Oh  I  should;'  Nina  replied.  "I 
love  any  sort  of  outdoor  sport.  Do 
you  know,  Harry.  I  believe  that  was 
the  reason  I  cared  for  you,  you 
looked  so  sort  of  outdoors}'.  You 
looked  so  honest  and  sincere,  so  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  men  I  knew. 
They  were  always  hanging  around 
talking  about  things  they  didn't 
know  anything  about.  Now  you  " 

"  I  never  talk  about  anything." 

"Well,  you  really  do  not  talk 
much.  But  you  never  pretend.  You 
are  just  you.  I  could  not  stand  it  if 
you  were  not  like  that.  I  feel  sure  of 
you  all  the  time." 


Hecker  laughed  his  easy  laugh. 
That  was  the  proper  attitude  for  a 
wife  to  take  of  course.  That  was  the 
point  of  view  he  wanted  his  wife  to 
have  toward  him.  Hecker  had  the 
variety  of  conscience  which  is  never 
in  the  least  disturbed  until  there  is 
a  prospect  of  being  found  out.  He 
felt  honest  so  lottg  as  his  wife  ima- 
gined him  to  be  so.  Hecker  within 
himself  had  not  the  virtue  of  believ- 
ing in  his  own  lies.  He  laughed  at 
himself  for  telling  them  and  at  the 
people  who  believed  them. 

"Well,  come  along  now,"  he  said. 
"  Get  into  your  habit  and  we  will  hie 
us  down  toward  the  border.  I'll 
order  the  horses  around." 

Hecker  had  bought  a  thorough- 
bred Kentucky  horse  from  a  man  in 
Tombstone  who  had  brought  two 
out  in  a  fit  of  exultation  over  a 
lucky  strike  he  had  made  in  a  mine, 
and  was  ready  enough  to  sell  them 
when  the  hoped  for  vein  proved  to 
be  only  a  "  pocket." 

While  Hecker  stood  on  his  veranda, 
walking  idly  about,  petting  the 
horses,  and  wishing  that  he  had  a 
lump  of  sugar  to  give  them, 
talking  to  Mellish  about  their  har- 
ness, and  giving  expression  in  his 
whole  big  personality  to  the  supreme 
content  which  possessed  him,  Adair 
came  out  of  his  house  across  the 
parade  ground,  flung  himself  upon 
his  horse,  and  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left  rode  rapidly  up  the 
cafion. 

"There  goes  an  unsociable  devil," 
Hecker  thought  to  himself.  "  I  can- 
not imagine  what  pleasure  Adair 
finds  in  living." 

He  turned  as  his  wife  came  out  of 
the  door,  her  short  habit  held  up  a 
trifle,  showing  her  dainty  boots  with 
their  patent  leather  toes,  and  the 
trimness  of  its  make.  Hecker  never 
had  seen  so  pretty  and  dainty  a 
woman.  The  thought  of  her  belong- 
ing to  him  impressed  him.  He  was 
like  a  child  with  a  toy  that  was  so 
fine  he  was  almost  afraid  of  it.  It  was 
a  thing  to  show  and  enjoy  the  posses- 
sion of  with  a  swelling  heart  of  ex- 
ultation, but  never  the  thing  to  be 
quite  easy  with. 
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He  looked  down  the  row  now,  and 
was  glad  to  see  that  there  were  so 
many  people  sitting  out  on  their 
verandas  who  would  see  them  ride 
by.  Mellish  waited  until  Hecker  had 
thrown  his  wife  into  her  saddle  and 
mounting,  drawn  up  beside  her,  and 
then  he  threw  himself  upon  his  horse 
and  followed  them.  It  was  a  con- 
tinual enjoyment  to  him  to  see  Mrs. 
Hecker's  manner  towards  her  hus- 
band and  every  one  else  with  whom 
they  c&mc  in  contact.  It  was  the 
enjoyment  of  what  was  to  him  per- 
fect acting.  He  had  grown  to  ad- 
mire Mrs.  Hecker  as  he  had  never 
admired  any  woman  before.  She 
appealed  to  the  deceptive  instinct 
which  was  his  own  strongest  quality. 

He  looked  at  her  now  as  she  rode 
out  of  the  fort,  bowing  with  graci- 
ousness  to  the  people  on  each  side, 
and  followed  the  smiles  that  were 
sent  after  her,  even  from  the  veranda 
where  the  Judd  girls  were  standing. 
He  thought  how  clever  she  must 
think  herself;  what  daring  reckless- 
ness must  possess  her  soul  at  the 
risk  she  had  taken. 

"Talk  of  pluck!"  Mellish  said  to 
himself.  44  There  is  more  pluck  in 
that  woman  than  in  a  dozen  men." 

The  immorality  of  her  stand  was 
as  delightful  to  him  as  a  tale  of  the 
boulevards.  He  became  fond  of 
her,  as  she  seemed  to  move  upon  his 
own  levels.  He  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  disturbing  her  by  telling 
her  that  he  knew  her  secret.  He 
sometimes  wondered  to  himself  what 
she  would  do.  Sometimes  the  sav- 
age that  lurked  within  him  came  to 
the  surface,  and  made  him  fancy 
how  it  would  seem  to  have  this  wo- 
man in  his  power,  and  have  her  con- 
scious of  it. 

They  had  ridden  about  five  miles 
when  they  saw  in  the  distance  a  lit- 
tle whirling  dust  cloud,  that  pres- 
ently resolved  itself  into  a  Mexican 
boy  ambling  along  upon  a  burro. 
He  was  sitting  far  back,  and  thrum- 
ming idly  a  badly  strung  guitar. 
He  looked  at  Hecker  as  he  passed 
him  as  though  he  had  never  seen 
him  before,  but  Hecker  half  uncon- 
sciously drew  up  his  own  horse. 


Mellish  stopped  the  boy  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then  the  burro  was  turned, 
and  with  digging  in  of  heels  and 
cries  was  urged  wildly  back  the  way 
it  had  come.  Mellish  stopped,  and 
alighting,  drew  up  the  buckles  of 
the  "cuich  "  which  held  his  saddle. 

44 1  wonder  if  anything  is  wrong 
with  Mellish's  outfit,"  Hecker  said. 
44  Sit  still  a  moment,  Nina,  and  I  will 
go  back  and  see." 

Mellish  was  still  bending  over  his 
saddle. 

44  What  is  it?" 

Mellish  handed  out  a  small  enve- 
lope whose  strong  perfume  puffed 
up  in  Hecker's  face.  He  tore  it  open 
impatiently,  and  then  a  smile  went 
around  the  corners  of  his  mouth. 
44  Confound  the  girl,"  he  said,  but 
his  tone  was  anything  but  confound- 
ing. He  rode  slowly  back  to  Nina 
with  a  serious  face. 

44  My  dear,"  he  said,  44  that  boy 
brought  some  news  which  it  seems 
to  me  ought  to  be  looked  into  at 
once.  I  shall  have  to  go  on  down 
into  Mexico  for  a  few  miles  to  inves- 
tigate the  rumor.  You  will  not  mind 
riding  back  with  Mellish?" 

44  Oh,  my  dear,  it  isn't  anything 
about  Indians  ?" 

44  No!  No!  It  is  some  of  those 
Mexican  thieves.  Be  very  careful  to 
say  nothing  to  any  one  concerning  it. 
I  ought  not  to  have  told  even  you. 
It  is  a  matter  between  myself  and 
the  commanding  officer." 

44 1  suppose  this  is  the  penalty  of 
marrying  a  man  with  a  commanding 
officer  above  his  wife.  Good  by; 
hurry  back,"  and  Nina  turned  her 
horse,  looking  laughingly  over  her 
shoulder  at  Hecker.  He  kissed  his 
hand  to  her,  saluted,  and  rode  down 
toward  Mexico  with  an  open  face  and 
a  clear  conscience. 

Mellish  waited  until  Nina  came 
up,  and  drew  in  about  two  yards  be- 
hind her.  Nina  almost  forgot  the 
man's  existence.  She  looked  about 
at  the  queer  country,  and  thought  of 
the  first  time  she  had  seen  it.  They 
passed  among  the  rolling  foothills, 
the  buttes  which  follow  the  mountain 
chain,  and  there-coming  down  a  dry 
aroya,  the  bed  of  one  of  the  swift 
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and  evanescent  mountain  torrents 
which  devastate  in  the  rainy  season, 
was  Adair,  his  horse  carefully  pick- 
ing its  way. 

He  sat  a  trifle  stiffer  when  he  saw 
Nina  before  him.  She  tightened  her 
rein. 

M  How  fortunate  to  meet  you,  Cap- 
tain Adair,"  she  said,  a  really  glad 
note  in  her  voice.  "  I  haven't  seen 
anything  at  all  of  you  since  I  came 
back.  You  seem  to  be  a  perfect  re- 
cluse. They  tell  me  you  used  to  be 
that,  but  it  seemed  to  me  when  I 
came  out  last  year,  although  I  saw 
so  little  of  you,  that  you  did  not  bury 
yourself  quite  so  completely." 

Adair's  first  impulse  was  to  answer 
this  with  the  bitterest  sentence  he 
could  frame,  and  turn  his  horse's 
head  and  leave  her,  but  he  looked 
up  to  see  an  expression  of  such  ma- 
lignity, such  sneering  enjoyment 
on  the  face  of  the  soldier  behind 
them,  that  he  set  his  lips  and  turned 
his  horse  in  beside  Nina's. 

He  could  not  hinder  his  thoughts 
from  traveling  back  to  that  night  in 
the  summer,  when  they  had  started 
out,  lovers,  husband  and  wife,  feel- 
ing that  the  whole  of  life's  journey 
was  to  be  taken  side  by  side,  and 
here,  she,  the  coquette,  the  woman 
to  whom  not  even  the  marriage  vow 
was  sacred,  was  riding  along  by  his 
side,  the  whole  current  of  her  life  in 
new  channels,  talking  idly  of  trivial 
things,  of  the  buckles  on  her  bridle, 
of  the  little  wild  flowers  that  would 
carpet  the  earth  in  the  rainy  season. 

Adair  talked  on  and  on,  listening, 
answering.  Sometimes  he  felt  al- 
most amused  at  the  grim  tragedy, 
the  pretence.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  crust  must  break  through  some- 
where and  let  the  lava  that  was 
underneath  burst  forth.  Nature  is  a 
methodical  old  dame,  whose  combin- 
ations work  the  same  results  today 
that  they  did  yesterday.  Adair  and 
Nina  were  complements  of  each 
other.  There  was  an  armor  for  her 
nature  in  his,  and  she  felt  it.  As  in 
the  summer,  they  had  soothed  and 
pleased  each  other,  depended  upon 
each  other,  so  now  the  atmosphere  of 
their  meeting  began  to  take  on  the 


same  character.  She  began  to  speak 
to  him  of  thoughts,  of  ideas,  of  hopes 
which  her  husband  had  not  brought 
out. 

The  subjective  was  interesting  to 
them  both.  They  lived  in  an  ideal 
world.  It  was  the  action,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  object,  of  the  material, 
which  astonished  Nina  in  Hecker. 
She  saw  in  him  the  opposite  of  the 
artificial  men  of  her  acquaintance. 
She  had  breathed  in  his  society,  as  a 
woman  who  has  been  used  to  stuffy 
apartments  breathes  as  she  goes  into 
a  plain  and  polished  and  airy  hall. 
She  had  not  discovered  that  the 
wood  was  all  made  of  papier  mache. 

With  Adair  she  breathed  again  the 
air  of  the  woods  and  fields.  As  she 
looked  into  his  face  a  great  spasm  of 
pain  took  hold  on  Adair's  heart. 

M  Oh,  my  darling!  my  dear  one!  " 
he  said  to  himself,  "  how  could  you 
do  it  ?  How  could  you  betray  "me 
like  this?" 

But  she  talked  on  with  the  inno- 
cent face  of  a  child. 

"  They  tell  me  you  have  just  made 
a  long  stay  in  Japan." 

"Yes;  I  was  there  for  some  time 
with  my  friend  Morrison,  the  artist." 

"Ah,  yes,  I  know;  the  man  who 
paints  the  beautiful  children  and  the 
poetic  landscapes." 

"  Do  you  think  those  are  his 
points  ?  It  is  his  strong  pictures 
that  mean  so  much  to  me.  It  is  the 
strength  in  Morrison  that  pleases.  I 
am  expecting  him  down  here  to 
make  me  a  visit." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  meet  him." 

Adair  said  nothing.  Morrison  ex- 
pected to  meet  his  wife,  he  thought 
grimly. 

"  They  tell  me,  Captain  Adair,  that 
you  are  going  to  be  married." 

The  whole  earth  seemed  to  swim 
about  Adair.  Cruelty,  like  this, 
from  this  woman  !  He  looked  down 
at  his  elaborate  riding  gloves  and 
noticed  intently  the  stitching  on 
their  backs.  All  the  great  things  of 
life  seemed  so  topsy  turvy  that  the 
proportions  were  all  changed,  and  it 
was  to  him  as  though  the  trivial 
things  had  grown  of  stupendous  im- 
portance. 
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He  did  not  answer  her.  He  thought 
of  duties  that  he  had  at  home,  of 
papers  that  were  lying  there  to  be 
gone  over,  and  of  that  blood  stained 
marriage  certificate. 

M I  beg  your  pardon,  Captain 
Adair,"  she  said  very  sweetly,  M  but 
I  imagined  from  the  way  my  uncle 
spoke  that  it  was  an  open  secret.  I 
have  no  right  to  force  your  confi 
dence." 

"It  seems  to  me,"  Adair  replied, 
his  voice  low  and  grave  and  re- 
pressed, "that  I  gave  you  a  confi- 
dence once,  that  would  cover  any 
future  speculations  you  might  have." 

"When?" 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her. 

"  One  night  in  August,  last  year." 

A  troubled  expresssion  came  into 
her  face. 

"  Captain  Adair,"  she  said,  and 
there  were  tears  of  real  feeling  in 

( To  be  1 


her  eyes,  "  I  am  afraid  I  have  made 
a  mistake  in  not  telling  every  one, 
but  I  have  been  so  sensitive  about  it, 
and  no  one  has  seemed  to  notice  it, 
and  it  has  not  made  any  difference, 
but  a  curious  thing  happened  to  me. 
I  came  out  here  last  year.  I  remem- 
ber coming,  I  remember  meeting  you 
on  the  train  and  coming  over  with 
Mr.  Hecker,  and  then,  I  seem  to  have 
had  an  illness  full  of  horrible  dreams, 
and  /  remember  nothing  about  it.  My 
uncle  says  the  excitement  of  some 
trouble  with  the  Indians  threw  me 
into  brain  fever.  Nobody  talks  to 
me  about  it,  but  I  have  gathered 
enough  since  I  have  been  here  to 
know  that  you  were  connected  with 
it  in  some  way.  Tell  me  what  it 
was.  The  time  between  the  first 
few  days  of  my  coming,  and  my 
awakening,  ill  and  weak,  is  a  total 
blank  r 
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Once  more  a  rapturous  vision  comes  to  me 

Of  Arcady, 
A  glimpse  of  bird  land  doth  my  soul  attune 
•  To  dreams  of  June. 

Through  wreaths  of  smoke  I  see  a  maiden  fair, 

All  debonair. 
I  see  the  crimson  blushes  on  her  check 

Play  hide  and  seek ; 
Her  witching  eye  outrivaleth  the  hue 

Of  heaven's  blue. 

Each  movement  that  she  makes  doth  cast— ah.  well— 

A  Circean  spell. 
A  glint  of  sunlight  falls  upon  her  hair. 

And  nestles  there. 

Around  her  lissome  form  methinks  there  stole 

An  aureole ; 
With  envious  eyes  I  view  the  flowers  that  rest 

Upon  her  breast, 
I  thrill  with  most  ecstatic  joyfulness 

At  her  caress. 

Tis  thus  I  let  imagination  play. 

In  realms  of  glee, 
Upon  the  anniversary  of  the  day 

She  jilted  me  ! 

Nathan  M.  Lexy. 
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1VT  ATURE  seems  to  have  created 
*■  ^  some  men  and  women  to  at- 
tract every  human  being  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact;  and  after  the 
character  is  analyzed,  the  attractive 
power  seems  to  be  a  great  capacity 
for  loving.  Constancy  is  sung,  but 
it  has  not  been  those  who  have  been 
constant  to  one,  who  have  been  re- 
membered as  having  the  most  potent 
charm. 

Robert  Burns  was  one  who  counted 
his  loves  by  the  score.  In  his  High- 
land Mary  he  has  embalmed,  like  a 
butterfly  in  amber,  one  of  the  least 
of  these  stories  of  his  life,  so  that  we 
forget  the  many  cases  in  which 
Burns's  heart  was  more  nearly 
touched.  His  acquaintance  with 
Mary  Campbell  ran  parallel  to  the 
real  love  story  of  his  life.  "  Bonnie 
Jean"  was  the  daughter  of  a  master 
mason  in  Mauchline,  a  comely 
country  lass,  full  of  sweetness  and 
grace.  Burns  wrote  of  her  to  Mrs. 
Chalmers  in  1788.  44  She  has  got 
the  handsomest  figure,  the  sweetest 
temper,  the  soundest  constitution, 
and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  county. 
She  is  also  well  acquainted  with  her 
Bible,  and  with  all  the  ballads  of  the 
country  side,  and  has  the  finest  wood 
notes  you  ev^r  heard." 

Burns  picked  up  her  acquaintance 
at  a  village  ball.  They  happened  to 
be  in  the  same  dance,  when  the  poet's 
dog  leaped  among  the  dancers, 
fondling  his  master.  Burns  said  to 
his  partner  that  he  wished  he  could 
find  a  lassie  who  would  "  love  him  as 
much  as  his  dog  did." 

A  week  later  Burns  was  going 
through  the  village  one  windy  day, 
and  Jean  was  laying  out  her  linen  to 
bleach  on  the  green.  The  dog  ran 
up  to  it,  and  was  just  caught  by  his 
master  in  time  to  save  the  linen  from 
ruin. 


Jean  coquettishly  asked  him  if  he 
had  found  any  one  to  love  him  as 
well  as  his  dog.  Burns  never  let  a 
challenge  go  by.  He  turned  back, 
and  here  was  kindled  the  spark 
which  flamed  out  in  the  "  Epistle  to 
Davie  ": 

Ye  hae  your  Mee,  your  dearest  part, 

And  I  my  darling  Jean. 
It  warms  me,  it  charms  me 

To  mention  but  her  name; 
It  heats  me,  it  beets  me. 

And  sets  me  in  a  flame. 

Jean  seemed  to  be  as  much  in  love 
with  the  poet  as  he  with  her,  and 
they  contracted  a  marriage  by  means 
of  a  letter  acknowledging  their  rela- 
tion, which  the  Scotch  law  recognizes 
as  valid.  But  Jeanjs  father,  old 
Armour  the  mason,  was  not  so  ready 
to  let  his  daughter  go  in  this  light 
fashion.  Burns  was  so  poor  that  at 
this  time  he  was  making  preparations 
to  go  to  Jamaica,  and  was  anything 
but  desirable  as  a  son  in  law. 

He  made  his  daughter  renounce 
the  marriage,  and  Burns  was  com- 
pelled to  come  forward  in  church, 
and  march  back  with  a  bachelor's 
certificate  in  his  pocket. 

The  humiliation  was  keen,  and  in 
his  letters  at  this  time  he  speaks 
most  bitterly  of  Jean  Armour's  con- 
duct. 

44  She  has  made  me  completely  mis- 
erable," he  says.  M  Never  man  loved, 
or  rather  adored,  a  woman  more 
than  I  did  her,  and  to  confess  a 
truth  between  you  and  me,  I  do  still 
love  her  to  distraction  after  all, 
although  I  won't  tell  her  so  if  I  were 
to  see  her,  which  I  hope  I  shall  never 
do. 

44  My  poor  dear  Jean,  how  happy  I 
have  been  in  thy  arms!  Mav  Al- 
mighty God  forgive  her  ingratitude 
and  perjury  to  me,  as  I  from  my 
soul  forgive"  her;  and  may  His  grace 
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be  with  her  and  bless  all  her  future 
lite!  I  can  have  no  nearer  idea  of 
the  place  of  eternal  punishment  than 
what  I  have  felt  on  her  account.  I 
have  tried  to  forget  her.  I  have  run 
into  all  kinds  of  dissipations  and 
riots.  And  now  for  a  grand  cure: 
the  ship  is  on  her  way  home  that  is 
to  take  me  to  Jamaica:  then  fare- 
well, dear  old  Scotland!  And  fare- 
well, dear  ungrateful  Jean,  for  never, 
never,  will  I  see  you  more." 

But  Burns  didn't  go  to  Jamaica. 
He  stayed  and  finally  married  Jean, 
but  while  his  heart  was  breaking  in 
this  fashion,  while  he  was  suffering 
this  "idea  of  eternal  punishment," 
he  was  at  the  same  time  living 
through  the  romantic  and  tragic 
story  of  "  Highland  Mary." 

Mary  was  the  daughter  of  a  sailor 


in  Campbell  town,  who  was  in  service 
at  Mauchline  during  all  the  gossip 
about  him  and  Jean.  One  can 
imagine  the  stories  the  poet  must 
have  told  her,  to  turn  the  facts  that 
she  saw  into  other  than  they  were. 
Mary  started  home  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  her  marriage,  after  they 
had  plighted  their  troth  in  a  most 
sentimental  fashion.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Ayr,  the  lovers  had  a  meeting 
on  the  second  Sunday  in  May,  1786, 
and  there  they  made  the  most  solemn 
vows.  Standing  on  eac  h  side  of  a 
running  brook,  and  lidding  a  Bible 
between  them,  the  two  swore  to  be 
one  until  death.  Mary  gave  her 
lover  a  Bible,  and  he  presented  her 
with  one  in  two  volumes.  These  two 
volumes  may  be  seen  in  the  Burns 
monument   at  Alloway.    They  ;ire 
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inscribed,  by  the  hand  of  the  poet, 
with  two  texts  of  sciipture: 

Ye  shall  not  swear  by  My  name  falsely. 
I  am  the  Lord. 

Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thy  oaths. 

This  was  the  last  time  Burns  saw 
his  Highland  Mary.    There  seems 


JOHANN  WOLFGANG  VON  OOETHE. 
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to  have  been  some  balk  in  the 
preparations  for  the  marriage,  for 
she  started  out  to  service  in  Glasgow, 
stopped  at  Greenock  to  see  a  sick 
brother,  and  here  caught  fever  and 
died.  She  is  buried  in  the  kirkyard, 
and  pilgrims  come  here  to  drop  their 
tears. 

It  seems  to  belong  to  the  poetic 
nature  to  be  a  lover.  Perhaps  an 
explanation  of  the  fact  that  nearly 
all  great  men  have  been  known  for 
many  " affairs  "  lies  in  a  phrenologi- 
cal reason.  These  people  sav  that 
a  great  brain  is  usually  great  in  all 
its  parts — good  and  evil,  upper  and 
lower,  spiritual  and  material. 


There  was  a  glamour  about  many 
women  for  Goethe  as  there  was  for 
Burns.  When  Goethe  first  came  to 
Weimar  he  was  about  twenty  six 
years  old,  and  of  almost  godlike 
beauty.  His  features  resembled 
those  of  the  Vatican  Apollo;  he  was 
tall,  athletic,  and  of  delightful  man- 
ner. Long  afterward,  as  he 
lay  dead,  an  old  man,  his 
friend  Hckermann.saidof  him : 
''I  was  astonished  attheg<  <;- 
like  splendor  of  his  limbs — 
the  breast  above  ail,  mighty, 
broad,  and  arched.  A  perfect 
man  lay  in  great  beauty  be- 
fore me;  and  the  delight  that 
it  gave  me,  made  me  for  a 
moment  forget  that  the  im- 
mortal soul  had  departed 
from  such  an  envelope." 

When  Charlotte  von  Stein 
expressed  a  wish  to  make  his 
acquaintance,  one  of  her 
friends  wrote  t<>  her:  "You 
desire  to  see  him,  but  you  do 
not  know  how  dangerous  to 
you  this  lovable  and  charm- 
ing man  may  become." 

Goethe's  love  affairs  began 
at  fifteen.  There  had  been 
Gretchen,  and  Katrina  Schon- 
kopt,  the  daughter  of  the 
tavern  keeper,  and  Charity 
Meixner;  next  his  dancing 
master's  daughter,  and  then 
Frederika  Brion.  the  daughter 
of  the  pastor.  In  Wetzlar  he 
Tell  in  love  with  Charlotte 
Buff,  the  original  of  Werther's 
Charlotte.  There  seemed  to  be  an 
endless  procession  of  inamoratas 
marching  through  those  ten  years 
from  boyhood  to  manhood.  "  Lili  " 
had  been  the  last.  But  Fran  von 
Stein  was  the  first  woman  of  the 
world  he  had  ever  loved.  In  every 
respect  she  was  far  above  his  previ- 
ous flames,  and  by  her  training  and 
manners  must  have  deeply  impressed 
his  artistic  sense. 

Precisely  where  they  first  met  we 
do  not  know,  but  it  is  likely  that  it 
was  at  her  husband's  country  place. 
There  is  written  on  a  table  at  Koch- 
berg,  "Goethe,  den  6  Decbr,  '75" 
Ten  vears  later  he  wrote  her  a  letter 
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on  the  same  spot,  and  said:  "I  think 
of  thee,  my  love,  in  the  old  castle, 
where,  ten  years  ago,  I  first  visited 
the~.  and  where  thou  heldest  me  so 
fast  by  thy  love." 

lie  came  to  Weimar  for  a  visit  of 
only  a  few  weeks,  but  Frail  von 
Stein  held  him  so  fast  that  lie  lived 
and  died  there.  The  ten  years  from 
1775  to  1 7 86  were  the  golden  years 
of  their  intercourse.  The  love  letters 
that  Goethe  wrote  to  her  during  this 
time  are  overflowing  with  mad,  ar- 
dent passion.  It  was  under  her  in- 
fluence that  he  wrote"  Tasso,""  Iphi- 
genia,"  "Eginont,"  and  the  first 
part  of  "Wilhelm  Meister."  She 
visited  him  almost  as  often  as  he 
visited  her,  and  her  children  were 


constant  visitors  at  his  house.  The 
youngest  child,  Fritz,  he  almost 
adopted. 

There  was  between  them  complete 
love  and  confidence.  The  letters 
which  Goethe  wrote  at  this  time 
averaged  one  in  four  days,  although 
sometimes  four  were  written  in  one 
day.  They  vary  as  Frau  von  Stein 
plainly  made  an  effort  to  keep  his 
passion  for  her  within  bounds. 
Given  a  poet,  a  man  with  the  tem- 
perament of  Goethe,  in  love  with  a 
woman  who  could  appreciate  the 
outpourings  of  his  heart,  and  the 
letters  were  certain  to  he  models  of 
that  sort  of  literature.  Once  he 
wrote: 

My  soul  has  grown  fast  to  thine.  Thou 
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knowest  that  I  am  inseparable  from  thee. 
Adieu,  sweet  support  of  my  inmost  heart! 
I  see  anil  hear  nothing  good  that  at  the 
same  moment  I  do  not  share  with  thee. 
Ail  my  observations  of  the  world,  and  of 
myself,  direct  themselves,  like  Mark  An- 
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tony,  not  to  my  own,  but  to  mv  second 
sell.  By  means  of  this  dialogue,  in  which 
111  respect  of  evervthing  I  think  what  you 
would  say  to  it,  all  becomes  brighter  and 
worthier  to  me. 

In  another  letter  he  says: 

It  is  with  me  in  thy  love,  as  if  I  dwelt  no 
longer  in  tents  and"  hms,  but  as  if  I  had 
received  the  gift  of  a  well  founded  house 
in  which  to  live  and  die,  and  kc-ep  all  my 
possessions.  The  memory  of  thy  love  is 
ever  with  me,  and  my  inclination  to  thee, 
like  the  fear  of  God,  is  the  beginning  of 
wisdom.  Thou  art  bound  to  me  with 
every  bond. 

In  August  of  17S6,  they  spent  a 
fortnight  at  Carlsbad  together,  and 
it  was  fn>m  here  that  Goethe  de- 
parted hurriedly  for  Italy.  It  has 
been  a  topic  of  endless  speculation, 
what  cause  led  to  this  departure. 


He  went  under  an  assumed  name, 
and  was  heard  of  fust  in  Verona. 

The  great  critic  Adolph  Stall  r 
blames  Fran  von  Stein  for  not  break- 
ing with  her  husband  and  marrying 
Goethe,  declaring  that  the  only 
moral  result.  "It  was,"  he  says, 
"a  sin  against  Goethe's  future, 
against  his  destiny,  against  his 
happiness,  against  the  happi- 
ness which  he  so  ardently  de- 
sired, ami  which  he  knew-  like 
few  how  to  appreciate;  against 
the  happiness  which  a  home 
and  family  assures  in  marriage. 
If  Goethe's  development  here 
exhibits  a  gap,  his  fate  here  a 
dark  place,  yea,  in  his  later 
career  a  heartbreaking  tragedy, 
a  portion  of  the  blame  can 
never  be  removed  from  a  woman 
who  was  too  petty  for  the  for- 
tune which  the  favor  of  destiny 
offered  her  in  preference  to 
many  thousands  " 

Few  people  will  agree  with 
this,  however.  It  is  generally 
thought  that  during  their  stay 
in  Carlsbad  they  planned  an 
elopement  into  Italy  together; 
that  Goethe  went  and  she  failed 
to  join  him.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  break.  That  he 
expected  her  to  join  him  is 
proven  by  one  letter: 

Then  will  I  live  witli  thee  in  the 
free  world,  and  in  happy  solitude, 
without  name  and  rank,  come  nearer 
to  the  earth  out  of  which  we  were 

taken. 

And  yet  he  stayed  away  two  years, 
and  came  home  to  be  offended  be- 
cause she  would  not  listen  to  stories 
about  a  love  affair  he  had  had  in 
Florence.  In  less  than  a  month,  he 
had  taken  up  with  Christiane  Vul- 
pius,  a  red  cheeked  young  girl  of 
little  intelligence,  whom  he  after- 
ward married.  Frau  von  Stein 
seems  to  have  been  very  jealous  of 
this  new  love,  and  spoke  of  her  as 
his  "  chambermaid."  Presently,  her 
description  of  Goethe  became  "  the 
fat  privy  councilor." 

Time  deadened  botli  jealousy  and 
love,  and  as  vears  went  by  thev  had 
become  good  acquaintances,  who 
had  seemingly  forgotten  everything 
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Frau  von  Stein  did  remember 
that  Goethe's  letters  would  be  a 
valuable  heirloom,  and  carefully 
preserved  them. 

Lord  Nelson,  who  left  the  love  of 
his  later  life  as  a  legacy  to  the  grati- 
tude of  his  king  and  his  country, 
was  not  a  man  who  was  a  general 
favorite  with  women.  He  was  him- 
self the  victim  of  an  overwhelming 
passion  for  a  woman  who  had  a 
marvelous  fascination  for  every  man 
who  came  under  her  influence. 

Emma  Lyons  was  born  a  peasant, 
and  in  her  girlhood  was  a  servant — 
and  legend  says  a  very  untidy  ser- 
vant, who  pinned  up  the  rents  in  her 
stockings.  She  went  from  one  house- 
hold to  another,  until  she  finally  be- 
came the  protegee  and  model  of 
Romney,  the  celebrated  artist,  the 
rival  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  as  a 
portrait  painter. 

Romney's  most  famous  pictures 
were  painted  from  Emma  Lyons. 
She  had  a  great  talent  for  singing 
and  acting,  and  Galini  offered  her 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  en- 
gage with  him.  She  preferred,  how- 
ever, to  marry  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
with  whom  she  had  been  living  for 
two  years. 

Immediately  after  the  wedding 
Sir  William  and  Lady  Hamilton 
started  for  Naples,  where  he  was  the 
British  ambassador.  There  Lady 
Hamilton  soon  became  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Queen  of  Naples.  She 
used  the  information  gained  through 
this  intimacy  to  perform  the  service 
to  England  that  brought  her  to  the 
notice  of  Nelson,  and  won  her  his 
admiration  and  his  heart. 

From  the  queen,  at  a  critical  mo- 
ment, she  obtained  a  royal  concession, 
which  allowed  Nelson,  in  defiance  of 
the  Neapolitan  treaties  of  neutrality, 
to  enter  the  port  of  Syracuse  with 
his  fleet,  and  secure  supplies  that 
enabled  him  to  fight  and  win  the 
great  victory  of  the  Nile. 

When  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
his  wife  were  recalled,  Nelson  ac- 
companied them  to  England,  madly 
infatuated,  and  ready  to  leave  all  for 
Lady  Hamilton.  Lady  Nelson  did 
not  come  to  welcome  "her  husband, 


and  in  a  short  while  she  left  him 
entirelv. 

Lady  Hamilton  kept  her  complete 
ascendency  over  him,  and  was  until 
his  last  hour,  amid  all  the  terrible 
exactions  of  his  career,  the  one  de- 
light of  his  life.  On  the  morning  of 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  "when  every 
nerve  was  strained  to  its  utmost 
tension,  and  the  presentiment  of 
death  was  upon  him,  Nelson  retired 
to  his  cabin  and  wrote  the  following 
lines: 

I  leave  Emma.  Lady  Hamilton,  a  legacy 
to  my  king  and  country,  that  they  will  give 
her  ample  provision  to  maintain'  her  rank 
in  life.  I  also  leave  to  the  beneficence  of 
my  country  my  adopted  daughter  Horatia 
Nelson  Thompson;  and  I  desire  that  she 
will  in  future  use  the  name  of  Nelson  only. 

These  are  the  only  favors  I  ask  of  my 
king  and  country,  at  this  moment  when  I 
am  going  to  fight  their  battle. 

How  his  king  and  country  treated 
this  legacy,  history  knows.  Lady 
Hamilton,  the  beloved  of  England's 
hero,  starved  in  a  garret,  and  there 
is  not  even  a  trace  of  her  grave. 

Going  from  men  like  these,  hand- 
some, distinguished  in  manner — for 
Burns  was  that,  peasant  and  all — it 
seems  ridiculous  to  look  upon  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  as  the  hero  of  a  love 
story.  Yet  there  have  been  found 
records  which  prove  that  under  that 
uncouth  exterior,  that  clumsy,  ugly 
body.  Johnson  through  long  years, 
cherished  for  Mrs.  Thrale  the  deepest, 
tenderest,  and  most  hidden  affec- 
tion. 

Given  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect, 
strong  though  controlled  passion, 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  brilliant  and 
fascinating  woman,  and  let  the  two 
be  thrown  together  intimately  for 
sixteen  years,  and  there  seems  but 
one  result.  Poor  Dr.  Johnson  forgot 
how  old  he  must  seem  to  this  woman 
who  so  delighted  him.  Conscious 
only  of  his  own  youthful  feeling,  he 
could  not  know  that  Mrs.  Thrale 
could  only  see  in  the  suggestion  of 
giving  him  her  heart  a  subject  for 
ridicule. 

The  savant  spent  hours  in  contem- 
plation of  Mrs.  Thrale's  gowns.  She 
says  that  upon  one  occasion,  "  no 
accidental  position  of  a  riband  es- 
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caped  him.  Once  when  I  went  with 
him  to  Lichfield,  and  came  down 
stairs  to  breakfast  in  the  inn,  my 
dress  did  not  please  him,  and  he 
made  me  alter  it  entirely  before  he 
would  stir  a  step  with  me.  'You 
little  creatures,'  he  said,  4  should  wear 
gay  colors.'  " 

For  sixteen  years  Dr.  Johnson  sat 
at  Mrs.  Thrale's  feet,  adoring  her, 
trying  to  save  her  from  the  coarse- 
ness of  a  stupid  husband;  and  then 


when  Mr.  Thrale  died,  and  Johnson 
felt  that  his  years  of  waiting  were  to 
be  rewarded,  she  married  Piozzi, 
whom  she  had  long  loved. 

Dr.  Johnson  cried  out  at  the  news, 
his  whole  frame  convulsed,  "She 
loves  no  one!" 

It  was  a  pitiful  figure — the  old 
man,  to  whom  love  had  never  been 
given,  to  see  the  one  coal  of  fire  in 
the  ashes  of  his  life  taken  to  kindle 
a  blaze  on  another  hearthstone. 


"LOVE  BLOWS  AS  THE  WIND  BLOWS." 

HAVE  a  care,  my  lady, 
Or  at  some  other  shrine  thy  lover  will  be  sighing  ; 
Laugh  and  sigh,  smile  and  cry, 
Pout 
And  flout, 
Use  the  prettiest  art, 
If  thou'd  keep  his  heart, 
Or  for  a  newer  love  thy  lover  will  be  sighing. 

Have  a  care,  my  lady  ! 
His  fancy's  wing  already  is  pluming  for  a  flight. 
Frown  and  flush,  pale  and  blush, 
Dance 
And  glance; 
Use  thy  dainty  skill  to  charm  him. 
See  to  it  that  thou  disarm  him. 
Or  some  other  beauty  will  slay  him  in  her  might. 

Have  a  care,  my  lady-- 
Bind  him  but  with  roses,  and  let  his  chains  not  gall  him. 
Make  haste— not  waste 
Time 
And  prime  ; 
Have  a  hundred  faces. 
And  a  thousand  graces, 
And  never  be  the  same  if  thou  forever  wouldst  enthrall  him. 

Jean  Wright. 
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*T^HE  sun  was  going  down  behind 
*■  a  bank  of  clouds  so  brilliant, 
so  gay,  that  the  artist  with  the 
audacity  to  cover  his  canvas  with  the 
like  would  have  found  his  production 
unhung.  Art  must  always  be  toned 
down  from  the  crudeness  of  nature. 
The  ordinary  vision  is  so  seldom 
diverted  from  its  own  affairs  to 
glance  at  what  the  great  forces  that 
are  at  the  foundation  of  all  are  doing, 
that  when  it  sees  a  reproduction  of 
effects,  it  is  startled  and  disbeliev- 
ing. 

The  girl  and  the  man  who  sat  on 
the  hillside,  their  heads  silhouetted 
against  all  this  glory,  had  come  out 
for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  looking 
at  it,  but  they  had  seen  nothing  ex- 
cept each  other.  They  had  so  much 
to  discuss,  so  much  to  tell,  to  talk 
of,  to  talk  over.  He  was  just  back 
from  an  ocean  voyage  of  three 
long  years  in  the  man  of  war  to 
which  he  had  been  detailed  after 
leaving  Annapolis,  and  she  was  his 
sweetheart,  the  girl  he  had  been  en- 
gaged to  ever  since  he  wore  round- 
abouts and  cut  the  buttons  off  them 
for  her  to  wear  on  her  bangles. 

"I  can't  realize  it,"  she  said 
pensively,  clasping  her  hands  about 
her  knees.  They  were  pretty, 
dimpled  little  white  hands,  with  the 
diamond  ring  he  had  given  her — a 
very  small  diamond,  bought  with 
money  he  had  saved  out  of  his  pay — 
lost  among  the  half  dozen  rings  on 
her  fingers. 

"  I  can't  realize  that  you  are  actual- 
ly home  again.  It  seems  a  thousand 
years  since  that  night  at  Annapolis, 
when  you  gave  me  this."  She 
fumbled  among  the  rings,  and 
brought  the  poor  little  stone  to  the 
top  among  its  braver  brothers. 
"  What  a  big  man  I  thought  you 


were,  and  how  grand  in  your  uni- 
form. It  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  seen  you  in  your  uniform.  I 
thought  you  were  nine  feet  tall;" 
and  she  laughed,  turned  sidewise, 
and  looked  him  squarely  in  the  face, 
his  own  exactly  on  a  level  with  hers. 
She  was  an  unusually  tail  girl,  fully 
five  feet  nine,  and  about  his  own 
height. 

"  I  thought  then,  as  I  think  now," 
he  said,  "that  you  were  the  prettiest 
girl  I  ever  saw." 

"  I  had  an  awfully  good  time  that 
night,"  she  said'  again,  looking 
dreamily  off  over  the  green  plain 
that  lay  beneath  them. 

"The  boys  were  awfully  struck 
with  you,  I  remember  that." 

He  looked  at  her  admiringly. 
Her  hair  was  yellow,  and  she  had 
taken  off  her  hat  and  put  it  on  the 
grass  beside  her.  In  her  close  white 
frock,  with  the  Psyche  knot  above 
the  white  nape  of  her  neck,  she 
might  have  sat  for  a  decorative 
panel. 

"They  were  awfully  good  to  me. 
But  there  was  another  girl  there — 
the  sister  of  one  of  the  men.  Mary — 
something.  She  had  almost  as  good 
a  time  as  I  had — or  may  be  a  better. 
You  danced  with  her  two  or  three 
times." 

"While  you  danced  with  the 
other  fellows.  Yes.  Barstow's  sister, 
Barstow  from  California,  I  sup- 
pose you  mean.  A  little  thing — all 
black  eyes  and  hair,  and  red  lips  and 
white  teeth.  Seems  to  me  I  do  re- 
member her.  Do  you  know  what 
became  of  her  brother  ?  Oh,  yes!  1 
remember,  he  was  stationed  at  the 
Smithsonian  in  Washington,  on  ac- 
count of  his  uncle  having  that 
political  pull.  He  has  had  a  regular 
soft  and  velvety  time  of  it  while  we 
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poor  devils  have  been  measuring  the 
velocity  of  the  currents  on  the  west- 
ern coast  of  South  America,  where 
nobody  on  earth  or  sea  ever  goes." 

44  But  you  weren't  there  all  the 
time." 

"  No,  we  did  have  a  stay  in  San 
Francisco  for  a  little  while,  but  the 
whole  thing  was  stupid.  How- 
would  you  like  to  live  in  San  Fran- 
cisco? A  fellow  might  get  stationed 
there." 

"  I  think  it  would  be  perfectly 
jolly." 

"  Like  it  better  than  Washing- 
ton r 

44  Oh,  yes!  Much,  much.  Don't 
try  to  get  stationed  in  Washington. 
There  isn't  any  place  I  wouldn't 
rather  be." 

44 1  should  think  you  would  like  it 
immensely.  You  spent  a  winter 
there,  didn't  you  ?  Winter  before 
last.  The  one  when  we  were  so  far 
away  all  the  time  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  get  anv  letters." 

"Yes.  But  I  didn't  like  it  at  all. 
It  was  wretchedly  stupid.  The  same 
old  round,  and  the  same  old  people, 
over  and  over.  I  got  so  sick  and 
tired  of  it  all.  I  believe  I  am  fond  of 
a  simple  life.  I  shall  have  a  little 
home  somewhere,  near  where  your 
ship  happens  to  be,  so  that  I  can  see 
vou  now  and  then." 

44  Do  you  think,"  he  said,  "  that 
you  know  exactly  how  trying  the  life 
of  the  wife  of  an  officer  in  the  navy 
can  be  ?  None  of  your  people  have 
ever  been  accustomed  to  giving  up 
in  any  way.  It  isn't  as  though  you 
had  had  any  relatives  in  the  navy, 
so  that  you  might  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  the  thing.  Do  you 
think  what  it  will  be  to  be  alone  for 
a  year  or  two  at  a  time  sometimes  ? 
Are  you  ready  to  stand  that  for  me? 
To  be  happy  in  the  thought  that  I 
am  coming  home  some  time— unless 
I  never  come  ?" 

She  turned  and  looked  at  him 
sharply  for  an  instant — and  then 
tears  came  up  into  her  big  blue  eyes, 
and  rested  for  a  moment  before  she 
wiped  them  away.  He  had  pulled  his 
soft  gray  felt  hat  down  over  his 
square  dark  forehead,  and  was  look- 


ing off  into  the  amber  sea  of  the  sky 
and  did  not  see  them. 

44 1  do  not  want  you  to  leave  your 
profession,"  she  said. 

44  I  could  not  leave  it.  It  is  part 
of  me.  I  would  not  ask  for  any  of 
the  soft  places  at  home.  I  love  the 
sound  of  my  feet  on  the  decks.  I 
love  the  ocean  and  its  swell.  I  love 
the  long  and  silent  nights  on  the 
wide,  wide  sea.  I  am  proud  to  carry 
the  flag  of  my  country  into  strange 
ports.  It  thrills  me  to  be  one  of  its 
representatives.  I  am  in  my  proper 
place  in  the  world.  I  should  be  out 
of  place  anywhere  else.  The  trials 
of  the  life  that  we  navy  men  have 
grown  into  the  habit  of  groaning 
and  grumbling  about  are  a  mere 
bagatelle  to  me.  I  do  not  see,  nor 
feel  them.  I  am  never  so  happy  as 
when  the  sky  is  above  and  the  ocean 
beneath." 

44  I  might  wonder  if  those  things 
were  not  dearer  to  you  than  I  am," 
she  said. 

44  The  woman  a  man  loves  is  dif- 
ferent from  anything  on  earth,"  he 
said.  44  She  is  part  of  his  enjoyment 
of  everything  that  comes  into  his 
life.  If  he  is  sure  of  her;  if  he  has 
confidence  in  her;  if  he  rests  upon 
the  certainty  that  she  is  as  close  to 
him  as  he  would  have  her  be,  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  rival. 
The  thought  of  her  is  instinctive,  it 
possesses  him.  Tell  me.  I  know 
nothing  about  the  mind  of  a  woman. 
How  is  it  with  her  ?" 

The  girl  lifted  her  chin,  and  the 
light  of  the  veiled  and  sinking  sun 
outlined  her  pure  and  perfect  profile 
with  a  line  of  white  light.  The 
black  eyes  of  the  man,  deeply  set, 
thoughtful,  in  his  strong  and  "ocean 
browned  face,  looked  at  her  with  the 
deepest  admiration.  Almost  any 
man  would  have  remembered  her  as 
the  prettiest  girl  he  had  ever  seen. 

44  How  is  it  with  the  girl?"  he 
said. 

She  paused  for  an  instant  to  think. 

44  It  is  like  this  with  the  girl. 
When  she — but  I  could  not  make 
you  understand.  No  man  could  un- 
derstand! " 

44  Vou  might  let  me  try,"  he  said 
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humbly.  "  You  might,  for  once,  un- 
veil to  me  the  heart  of  a  woman 
who  is  constant;  to  whom  constancy 
is  second  nature;  who,  as  a  young 
girl,  almost  a  child,  before  the  soft- 
ness of  her  character  had  become 
stable,  when  she  could  be  pardoned 
for  almost  any  sort  of  a  whim,  had 
given  her  heart  to  a  boy,  almost  as 
young  and  inexperienced  as  she,  and 
has  kept  true  to  him  through  years 
of  separation.  You  might,  you  being 
that  girl,  and  I  that  boy,  let  me 
know  how  your  heart  has  been  to- 
ward me  during  all  this  time.  It 
would  be  a  very  sweet  thing  to 
know." 

"  Is  constancy  a  rare  thing  ?  "  she 

asked. 

•  M  Yes,  and  no." 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly, 
and  finding  his  eyes  full  and  search- 
ing upon  her  face,  turned  away  with 
a  little  flush. 

44  What  do  you  mean  bv  '  yes,  and 
no'?" 

u  I  mean  something  that  you  must 
feel.  Take  two  people  who  are  per- 
fectly and  entirely  congenial;  there 
is  no  question  of  constancy,  as  I 
said  a  moment  ago.  The  two  are  so 
undivided  that  there  is  no  cutting 
loose,  instinctive  or  otherwise.  If 
people  are  not  all  this  to  each  other; 
if  there  is  room  between  them  for  an- 
other image  to  creep  in,  then  there 
should  be  no  necessity  for  constancy. 
They  were  never  meant  to  be  every- 
thing to  each  other.  They  cannot 
be.  It  is  better  for  both  if  the  divi- 
sion— the  possible  division — is  shown 
by  some  one  else  coming  in  before 
it  is  too  late." 

"  How  serious  we  are  getting,"  she 
said  lightly,  rising  and  putting  on 
her  hat,  and  tying  the  broad  strings 
under  her  chin.  Shaking  her  skirts 
clear  from  the  bits  of  stick  and  grass 
that  had  clung  to  her,  she  lifted 
them  gracefully  in  one  hand,  and 
started  up  the  hill  to  the  path  that 
led  along  its  top. 

He  walked  beside  her,  a  conspicu- 
ous figure  enough,  with  his  gait  that 
was  a  little  different  from  that  of 
the  ordinary  man  who  walked  the 
city  streets.   There  was  a  look  about 


his  very  plain  citizen's  dress  that 
was  in  some  ways  distinctive.  It 
was  worn  with  a  trimness  that  was 
far  from  dandyism.  His  thoughtful 
face  was  melancholy  for  one  so 
young;  melancholy  and  thoughtful 
from  weeks  and  months  with  the 
great  elements,  far  from  the  petti- 
nesses and  frictions  of  the  ordinary 
life  among  men. 

As  they  came  down  into  the  town, 
there  were  nods  and  bows  and  words 
of  approval  upon  every  tongue. 
Everybody  knew  the  two  young  peo- 
ple. She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
oldest  family  in  the  town,  and  he 
.was  her  second  cousin.  Their  mar- 
riage was  inevitable,  everybody  had 
said  from  their  babyhood.  She  was 
sweet  and  pretty  and  fair,  and  he 
was  strong  and  sturdy  and  dark, 
and  everybody  liked  them  both.  It 
was  an  ideal  match.  What  more 
could  they  ask  of  the  world  ?  He 
had  come  home  with  a  long  leave, 
and  of  course  they  would  be  mar- 
ried at  once. 

They  both  felt  the  glances  of  the 
town's  people.  It  was  a  summer 
evening,  and  the  sun  was  down.  As 
they  walked  up  the  street  under  the 
maples,  ladies  were  coming  out  upon 
the  shaded  verandas  to  enjoy  the 
cool  air.  They  had  dressed  in  their 
pretty  gowns  for  the  evening,  and 
were  waiting  for  the  tea  bells  to 
sound  through  their  open  doors. 
The  carriers  were  throwing  the  eve- 
ning papers  into  the  lawns,  and  they 
were  spread  out  upon  almost  every 
veranda  they  passed.  They  both 
knew  that  there  would  be  a  rather 
florid  account  of  Lieutenant  Ran- 
som's home  coming  in  their  columns, 
and  more  than  a  hint  of  his  approach- 
ing marriage  to  his  cousin.  They 
could  almost  read  the  words  in  the 
eyes  of  their  smiling  acquaintances 
who  bowed  to  them  over  the  top  of 
the  little  damp  sheets. 

"  Even  if  we're  not  constant  to 
each  other,  I  hardly  see  how  we 
would  dare  acknowledge  it  in  the 
face  of  all  this,"  Ellen  said. 

"  I  have  lived  too  much  out  of  the 
world  to  care  for  public  opinion," 
Ransom  said.     M  We  forget  evcry- 
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thing,  we  sailors,  except  our  own 
souls,  as  mentors.  That  is  the  rea- 
son people  call  us  brutal." 

They  walked  on  in  silence  until 
they  came  to  the  iron  gateway  that 
led  into  the  old  Ransom  place. 
Ellen  lived  here  alone  with  her  fa- 
ther, who  was  a  student,  lost  in  his 
books. 

Ransom  was  staying  with  his 
mother,  who  had  married  a  second 
time  and  lived  up  the  road.  He 
held  the  iron  gate  wide  for  Ellen's 
passing. 

"  Are  you  coming  in  ?"  she  said. 

He  looked  up  the  path.  It  wound 
about  and  was  dusky  under  the 
trees. 

"Of  course.  I  promised  mother 
that  I  would  be  home  to  tea,  but  I 
am  going  to  take  you  up  to  the 
house  first." 

The  first  turn  hid  them  from  the 
street.  Ellen  stopped  as  though  she 
were  going  to  say  something,  and 
then,  catching  her  breath,  untied  her 
hat  strings,  and,  tying  them  again 
over  her  arm,  went  on,  but  more  and 
more  slowly.  Her  color  came  up 
boldly,  and  then  faded  entirely  out. 
Ransom  walked  by  her  side,  and 
said  never  a  word. 

The  path  was  clear  away  before 
them.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue, 
over  one  wing  of  the  big,  silent  old 
house,  in  which  not  a  single  light 
had  shown  itself,  the  tender  crescent 
of  the  young  moon  hung  in  the  early 
evening  sky.  It  was  a  time  of  peace; 
a  time  for  lovers  to  walk,  a  time  for 
them  to  make,  for  coming  years, 
plans  full  of  sentiment,  sweetness, 
and  romance,  that  are  only  made  in 
the  dreamland  of  lovers,  quite  im- 
possible of  carrying  out  in  the  sober 
light  of  every  day. 

Half  a  dozen  times  Ellen  had 
opened  her  lips  to  speak;  and  now, 
when  they  had  only  the  turn  to  make 
which  would  bring  them  before  the 
front  door,  she  stopped,  and,  trem- 
bling a  little,  put  out  her  hand  and 
laid  it  on  Ransom's. 

"Henry,"  she  said,  "I  am  not  at 
all  the  girl  you  think  me,  and  I  must 
tell  you  abo'ut  it." 

Ransom's  face  was  pale. 


"What  sin  have  you  committed  ?" 
he  said  lightly. 

"I  thought,  perhaps,  we  should 
quarrel — I  had  rather  made  up  my 
mind  that  we  should  quarrel,  and 
you  should  never  know;  but  this 
evening,  while  you  were  talking 
about  constancy  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  it  made  me  feel  so  contempt- 
ibly mean  that  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  tell  you  all  about  it."  She  looked 
into  his  face  pleadingly,  as  though 
he  were  going  to  help  her  out,  but 
Ransom  only  returned  her  look.  "  I 
haven  i  been  constant,"  she  said  with 
an  effort. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  love  some 
one  else'  ? " 

She  looked  at  him  dumbly  and 
nodded,  and  then  put  her  hands  over 
her  face. 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

There  wasn't  any  answer,  and  he 
took  her  hands  down  from  her  face, 
and  held  them.  "Tell  me  about  it," 
he  said  gravely. 

She  looked  away  through  the 
thick  trees,  and  spoke  slowly  and  in 
a  low  tone,  he  still  holding  her  hands 
and  looking  into  her  face.  "  It  was 
winter  before  last,  when  I  was  in 
Washington.  You  know  I  was  stay- 
ing with  Mrs.  Senator  Spaulding, 
and  we  went  everywhere,  and  met 
everybody.  I  was  interested  in  all 
the  navy  people — naturally  —  you 
were  in  the  navy." 

"And  you  hadn't  begun  to  be  in- 
constant then  ? " 

She  looked  at  him  in  a  pained  sort 
of  way,  and  went  on,  "  And  whenever 
I  came  across  any  of  your  old  class 
mates — especially  any  that  I  met  at 
that  hop  the  year  you  graduated — of 
course  I  was  pleased,  and  extra  nice 
to  them.  And — Mr.  Darstow  got  to 
coming  to  the  house  a  good  deal. 
We  talked  about  you  at  first — and 
then  I  met  him  everywhere — and 
then — "    She  stopped. 

"  And  then  you  found  he  was  in- 
terested in  you,  and  that  interested 
you,  and  then  you  grew  to  care — and 
I  was  forgotten  ?  Was  that  the  way  ? 
Tell  me." 

She  looked  at  him  and  did  not 
say  one  word.    He  stood  there  be- 
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fore  her,  holding  her  hands.  If  any 
one  could  have  seen  them,  there 
would  have  been  another  little  story 
told  of  a  pair  of  sentimental  lovers 
wooing  away  in  the  gloaming. 

"I  too  have  a  story  to  tell,"  he 
said.  "  My  conscience  has  ached, 
too.  I  have  wondered  if  it  were  for 
your  happiness  that  I  should  tell 
you.  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  it 
is  your  happiness  that  I  consider 
in  this  matter  above  all  things." 

**  And  so,"  Ellen  said  with  some 
feeling,  drawing  her  hands  away, 
*l  all  your  questions  about  constancy 
were  merely  to  see  if  /  had  anything 
to  tell.  I  am  very  glad  that  I  gave 
you  your  opportunity." 

"  If  you  had  not  spoken,  I  never 
should  have  done  so." 

M  But  you  carefully  made  sure  that 
I  would  do  so." 

"  Be  just  to  me." 

"Tell  me  the  story." 

11  It  was  in  California.  You  know 
we  were  turned  loose  in  there  off  a 
long  voyage,  where  we  had  not 
spoken  to  a  woman,  especially  seen 
a  woman  of  our  own  class,  for 
months  and  months.  Put  a  sus- 
ceptible young  fellow  down  by  the 
side  of  a  beautiful,  sprightly  girl, 
under  those  circumstances,  and  what 
happens  ?" 

44  Was  she  in  love  with  you  ?"  Ellen 
returned. 

44  I  haven't  asked  her." 

"  Are  you  going  to  ?" 

It  was  his  turn  for  silence.  Ellen 
looked  at  him  much  as  he  had  looked 
at  her. 

44  Who  is  she?"  she  asked. 

44  Mary  Barstow.  Barstow's  sister. 
I  met  her  that  night  at  the  hop. 
Her  mother  asked  all  of  us  who  were 
class  mates  of  Barstow's  to  their 
home  in  San  Francisco." 

Ellen  tojk  her  hat  up  and  looked 
at  it  as  though  she  had  never  seen  it 
before;  and  then  she  laughed. 

44  It's  a  pretty  good  joke,  Henry, 
isn't  it  ?  We  must  patch  up  some 
sort  of  a  story  to  tell  people.  We 
cannot  tell  the  truth.  It  is  too 
ridiculous.  That  we  have  been  play- 
ing at  constancy,  at  being  lovers, 
these  three  years;  that  we  were  on 


the  eve  of  marrying  each  other — and 
that  there  is  not  only  one  somebody 
else,  but  two,  and  they  brother  and 
sister!  It  sounds  just  like  a  foolish 
story." 

44  I  should  dislike  to  quarrel  with 
you,"  he  said.  44 1  hope  you  will  be 
happy." 

Ellen  stood  with  her  back  against 
the  trunk  of  a  tree.  It  was  almost 
dark  now,  and  the  little  moon  threw 
a  pathway  of  silver  almost  down  to 
them. 

44  You  must  go  tonight.  I  cannot 
tell  papa  tonight.  Come  tomorrow 
and  we  will — quarrel." 

Ransom  half  turned,  and  then  came 
back.  44 1  suppose,"  he  said,  and  his 
voice  was  not  very  steady,  44 1  may 
kiss  my  cousin  good  night  ?" 

Ellen  turned  her  head  away  and 
started  toward  the  moonlight,  and 
then  she  turned. 

44  Henry,  it's  a  mean  thing  to  tell 
you,  but  I  knew  all  about  that  affair 
between  you  and  Mary  Barstow.  I 
heard  it  last  winter.  I  never  meant 
to  be  so  cruel  as  to  keep  you  to  your 
promise  to  me." 

44  And  I,"  he  said,  44  knew  all  about 
the  flirtation  you  had  with  Barstow, 
but  I  didn't  know  how  truly  serious 
it  was  until  tonight.  Who  told  you  ? 
And  what  did  you  hear?"  The  calm 
of  Ransom's  demeanor  was  ruffled 
into  something  like  eagerness  as  he 
put  the  questions. 

"  I  heard  that  you  were  engaged  to 
Mary  Barstow  out  there  in  Cali- 
fornia." 

44  And  I  heard  that  you  were  the 
same  as  engaged  to  Barstow  here  in 
Washington." 

44  Who  told  you  ?" 

44  His  sister.  But  tell  me,  who  told 
you  I  was  engaged  to  any  other 
woman  ?" 

"Her  brother." 

44  He's  a  liar!"  Ransom  said  furi- 
ously, but  under  his  breath.  44 1  al- 
ways hated  that  girl!" 

44  And  I  him!"  Ellen  burst  out. 
44  I  never  dreamed  of  marrying  him. 
His  sister  knows  I  wouldn't  look  at 
him!" 

They  stood  opposite  each  other 
for  a  second,  and  then,  when  she 
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caught  her  breath  again,  it  was  in 
laughter  and  little  gasping  sobs,  on 
Ransom's  shoulder 

He  had  lied! 

She  had  lied! 


They  gave  eacli  other  a  look,  and 
opening  wide  his  arms  he  clasped 
her  close  into  them,  while  she 
alternately  laughed  and  cried  on  his 
shoulder. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  SHELL.  # 

Sing  me  a  song,  little  shell— 

A  song  from  over  the  sea  ! 

Tell  me  if  all  be  well 

With  the  maiden  that  loveth  me  ; 

Bring  me  a  word  from  my  loved  one  over  the  sea. 

t         *         *  * 

The  dimpling  waves  have  kissed 
The  far  away  shore. 
And  paused  and  returned  to  list 
For  her  step  once  more. 

They  have  heard  her  step  and  her  voice 
And  all  the  way  over  the  sea. 

Merrily,  merrily, — have  they  not  cause  to  rejoice  ? — 
They  have  brought  the  message  to  me. 

What  wonder  they  sparkle  and  shine 

And  shine  and  sparkle  and  dance  the  whole  journey  through  ? 
Do  they  not  carry  a  smile  from  her  eyes  to  thine. 
A  smile  from  the  eyes  of  brown  to  the  eyes  of  blue  ? 

Lover,  if  thou  wouldst  hear 

The  message  from  over  the  sea, 

Bow  thy  head  and  thy  heart  and  come  near, 

And  I  will  breathe  the  music  into  thine  ear. 

As  the  waves  have  sung  it  to  me. 

*         *         *  * 

I  have  counted  the  waves  of  the  sea, 

And  the  ships  sailing  lazily  by  from  sun  to  sun  ; 

All  the  days  coming  blithely  over  the  hills  to  me, 

All  the  nights  glowing  tenderly  back  when  the  days  are  done. 

Hasten,  oh,  hasten  their  passage,  for  I  shall  be 

Beyond  the  clouds  and  the  waves,  love,  with  thee— with  thee — 

When  the  days  and  the  nights  and  the  ships  have  come  and  gone. 

Mildred  McNeaL 
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^ T  "  1 1 K  little  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
*  nearly  comparable  to  Mary- 
land in  area  and  to  Massachusetts  in 
population,  regards  as  one  of  the 
chief  glories  of  its  history  the  name 
of  Albert  Bertel  Thorvvaldsen.  Thor- 
waldseu  was  his  country's  greatest 
contribution  to  the  world's  art,  as 


death  Thorwaldscn  succeeded  him 
as  president  of  the  Academy  of  St. 
Luke.  On  the  other  hand,  Thor- 
vvaldsen was  connected  by  ties  of 
artistic  fellowship  with  Hiram 
Powers,  who  died  only  twenty  years 
ago. 

The  story  is  that  Powers,  who  had 


were  Tycho  Brahe  and  Oersted  to 
science,  and  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen to  literature. 

The  career  of  Thorvvaldsen  links 
the  era  of  Canna  to  that  of  the  gen- 
eration immediately  preceding  our 
own.  At  Rome,  when  Canova  was 
at  the  height  of  his  renown,  the  Dan- 
ish sculptor  was  the  sole  aspirant  to 
anything  like  rivalry  with  the  Italian 
master's  fame  ;  and  after  Canova's 


just  come  to  Rome  from  Washing- 
ton, was  anxious  to  get  Thorwald- 
sen's  opinion  upon  a  figure  that  he 
had  modeled  in  clay.  The  young 
American  was  too  modest  to  apply 
to  the  famous  Dane  until  a  friend 
arranged  the  matter  for  him.  and 
brought  Thorwaldsen  to  his  studio. 
Arrived  there,  the  master  stood  be- 
fore the  model  for  several  minutes 
without  speaking.    Then  he  turned 
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to  Powers,  who  was  awaiting  his 
verdict  with  intense  eagerness. 

"  You  say  this  is  your  first  statue  ?" 
lie  inquired. 

Powers,  scarcely  trusting  himself 
to  speak,  gave  an  affirmative  nod. 

"Then,"  said  Thorwaldsen,  "let 
me  tell  you  that  I  should  be  proud  to 
call  it  my  last." 

And  his  generous  words  were  an 
earnest  of  the  world's  approbation  of 
Powers's  work.  The  model  was 
that  of  the  Greek  Slave,  unquestion- 
ably the  most  famous  statue  ever 
produced  by  an  American. 

Like  Canova,  Thorwaldsen  first 
came  to  Rome  as  the  "  prize  stud- 


ent "of  his  own  country.  He  was 
born  on  the  18th  of  November,  1770, 
on  a  ship  that  was  Learing  his  par- 
ents from  Iceland  to  Denmaik.  At 
Copenhagen,  whither  they  were  jour- 
neying, Gottschalk  Thorwaldsen,  the 
father,  who  was  a  carver  of  wood, 
found  employment  in  the  royal  dock- 
yards, fashioning  figureheads  and 
other  ornaments  for  the  Danish  men 
of  war.  He  was  poor,  and  could 
afford  his  son  little  schooling.  Be- 
fore he  was  ten  years  old  the  boy 
was  helping  his  father  in  the  dock- 
yards. 

He  displayed  such  precocious  skill 
that  his  father  sent  him  to  the  free 
academy  of  art  that  Frederick  V  of 
Denmaik  had  established  in  Copen- 
hagen. At  this  school,  besides  in- 
stiuction  in  art,  the  rudiments  of  a 
general  education  were  given.  Young 
1  hot wald sen's  talent  lay  all  in  one 
direction.  He  had  no  liking  for 
books,  and  apparently  no  capacitv 
to  master  their  contents.  But  place 
carving  and  modeling  tools  in  his 
hand,  and  he  Lccame,  seemingly,  a 
different  being.  He  won  all  the 
prizes  and  medals  that  the  academy 
offered.  Finally,  in  1790,  there  was 
awarded  him  a  traveling  scholarship, 
entitling  him  to  three  years'  study 
abroad  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  Danish  man  of  war  bound 
for  the  Mediterranean  took  him  to 
Rome. 

Thorwaldsen  appeared  at  Rome  in 
the  spring  of  1791,  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  with  little  education  save  in 
his  art,  and  with  no  resources  but 
the  slender  stipend  allowed  him  by 
the  Copenhagen  government.  He 
had  a  few  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  intellectual  leaders  of  the  Eternal 
City,  and  was  not  long  in  finding 
friends  there.  The  most  intimate 
was  Joseph  Anton  Koch,  a  German 
painter,  with  whom  he  took  up  his 
quarters.  Another  was  Zoega  the 
archaeologist,  a  fellow  countryman 
of  Thorwaldsen's,  at  whose  house  he 
met  many  men  of  letters  and  of 
science. 

Into  the  artistic  circles  of  Roman 
society — at  that  day  the  most  bril- 
liant    in      Europe — Thorwaldsen's 
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genius  and  his  engaging  personality 
readily  secured  him  admission.  But 
fame  and  fortune  were  disappoint- 
ingly slow  in  their  coming.  With 
the  unlimited  incentive  of  Rome's 
great  classical  collections,  he  studied 
hard,  sending  a  report  of  his  work  to 
Copenhagen  twice  a  year.  His  allow- 
ance was  extender!  for  another  three 
years,  but  it  afforded  him  a  bare 
living,  and  he  could  find  almost  no 
other  patronage. 


But  no  purchaser  appeared  for 
Thorwaldsen's  work,  and  the  expir- 
ation of  his  six  years'  allowance  was 
very  near.  He  could  see  no  pros- 
pect of  winning  even  a  livelihood  in 
Rome,  and  he  decided  to  go  back  to 
Denmark. 

On  the  day  before  that  of  his  de- 
parture he  was  saying  farewell  to  his 
friends,  when  something  occurred  to 
postpone  his  journey  for  another 
twentv  four  hours.     The  incident 
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Much  of  his  sixth  year  in  Rome  he 
devoted  to  working  out  his  concep- 
tion  of   a   classical    figure— Jason 
First  he  modeled  it  in  life  size;  then 
dissatisfied   with  the  result,  he  dc 
stroyed  what  he  had  done,  and  re 
modeled  it  on  a  heroic  scale.  Fred 
erike    Brun,    remembered    as  the 
author  of  "  Letters  from  Rome  "  and 
as  the  friend  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
bore  the  expense  of  making  a  plaster 
cast;  and  this,  when  exhibited,  first 
won  for  Thorwaldsen  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  critics.    The   great  Canova 
himself  came  to  see  it,  and  praised 
it  as  "a  work  in  a  new  and  lofty 
stvle." 


was  the  turning  point  of  his  career. 
On  the  following  day  a  rich  English 
banker,  Thomas  Hope,  came  into  his 
studio,  saw  the  cast  of  Jason,  appre- 
ciated its  merit,  and  asked  the  young 
sculptor  his  price  for  completing  the 
statue  in  marble.  Thorwaldsei* 
named  six  hundred  sequins  (about 
§1,500),  whereupon  Mr.  Hope  tohfl 
him  that  his  estimate  was  too  low,, 
and  generously  promised  him  eight 
hundred  sequins. 

Not  only  was  the  eight  hundred 
sequins  promised,  but  a  part  of  it 
was  paid  in  advance.  Thorwaldsen 
became  independent  of  his  allow- 
ance from  Copenhagen,  and  was  en- 
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abled  to  stay  at  Rome,  in  the  atmos- 
phere most  congenial  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  genius. 

As  many  another  struggler  for 
success  has  found,  Thorwaldsen's 
first  step  was  the  hardest  to  make. 
For  years  it  had  been  almost  impos- 
sible to  secure  a  purchaser  for  his 
work;  now,  his  earliest  important 
commission  was  followed  at  once  by 
a  shower   of   orders.     He  worked 


after  time  he  took  it  up,  only  to  lay 
it  aside  again  almost  at  once  for 
work  that  seemed  more  immediately 
important. 

As  T  horwaldsen's  fame  grew,  he 
received  many  pressing  invitations 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  The 
crown  prince  of  Denmark  (afterwaid 
Christian  VIII)  offered  him  a  high 
position  in  the  academy  at  which  he 
had  once  been  a  penniless  school- 
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hard  and  rapidly,  hut  not  fast  enough 
to  keep  pace  with  the  demand. 
Rome's  greatest  and  wealthiest  were 
eager  to  do  him  homage.  1 1  is  fame 
reached  Copenhagen,  and  the  Dan- 
ish king  proved  that  a  prophet  is  not 
always  without  honor  in  his  own 
country  by  knighting  him.  Cava/iero 
Alberto  he  was  thereafter  called  at 
Rome — a  name  easier  to  Italian 
tongues  than  the  rugged  consonants 
of  his  northern  surname. 

It  was  not  creditable  to  Thorwald- 
sen — although  characteristic  enough 
of  the  artistic  gcnius--that  his  Jason, 
the  statue  that  first  brought  him 
financial  success,  was  not  completed 
for  more  than  twentv  vears  after  its 
purchaser's  liberalitv  aided  him  at  so 
critical  a  moment  of  his  life.  Time 


boy.  In  1 8 1 1  he  had  almost  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  back  to  Copen- 
hagen when  he  was  detained  by  an 
urgent  order  for  decorations  to  be 
placed  in  the  Quirinal  in  honor  of 
Napoleon's  visit  to  Rome,  the  second 
capital  of  his  empire. 

The  work  Thorwaldsen  executed 
on  this  occasion  was  a  frieze  in  bas 
relief,  the  Triumph  of  Alexander, 
representing  the  Grecian  conqueror. 
Napoleon's  prototype  and  ideal,  en- 
tering the  captured  city  of  Babylon. 
The  French  emperor  was  so  mucb 
delighted  with  it  that  he  commis- 
sioned its  author  to  execute  a  mar- 
ble copy,  for  which  he  agreed  to  pay 
three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
francs.  The  work  was  begun,  but 
never  completed.    It  was   but  half 
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finished  when  Napo- 
leon was  swept  from 
the  throne  into  exile. 

Not  until  1819  did 
Thorwaldsen  revisit 
Denmark.  On  his 
northward  way  he 
was  welcomed  at  the 
various  courts  of 
Germany  with  the 
honors  due  to  a 
master  genius  of  his 
age.  At  one  of  them 
he  was  received  in  a 
hall  around  which 
there  stood  artists 
costumed  and  posed 
in  imitation  of  his 
own  statuary.  At 
Lucerne  he  under- 
took one  of  his  most 
striking  and  famous 
works  —  the  great 
lion,  hewn  in  the  face 
of  the  live  rock,  that 
commemorates  the 
valor  and  devotion 
of  Lou  is  XVI's 
Swiss  guard,  butch- 
ered by  the  Parisian 
mob  in  August  and 
September,  1792. 

Another  incident 
of  Thorwaldsen's  journey  was  his 
meeting  with  Alexander  I  of  Russia, 
of  whom  he  modeled  a  bust,  and 
who  at  parting  drew  a  costly  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  placed  it  on  the 
sculptor's. 

At  Copenhagen  he  was  greeted 
enthusiastically.  His  genius  was  at 
once  enlisted  for  the  embellishment 
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Rome  without 


of  the  Frue  Kirke 
(Church  of  the 
Virgin),  shattered  a 
dozen  years  before 
by  the  guns  of  the 
British  fleet,  and 
then  in  course  of 
restoration.  For  it 
he  was  commiss- 
ioned to  execute 
statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  John  the 
Baptist,  and  the 
Guardian  Angel. 

After  a  few 
months  in  his  native 
city,  Thorwaldsen 
returned  to  Rome, 
where  for  the  next 
eighteen  years  he  re- 
mained almost  con- 
tinuously. For  most 
of  that  period — after 
Canova's  death  in 
1S22  —  he  reigned 
supreme  as  the  leader 
of  the  papal  city's 
art  world.  The  poor 
wood  carver's  son 
was  now  the  asso- 
ciate of  the  greatest 
princes  of  Europe. 
No  monarch  visited 
paying  his  respects 
at  Thorwaldsen's  studio.  The  pope 
himself — Leo  XII — came  down  from 
the  Vatican  to  see  the  Danish  sculp- 
tor at  work.  He  received  unnum- 
bered decorations,  and  the  privilege 
of  becoming  his  pupil  was  eagerly 
sought  for. 

Success  never  turned  his  head  nor 
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spoiled  the  unpretentious  affability 
of  his  character.  He  was  noted  for 
his  unaffected,  democratic  manner, 
and  for  the  precise  similarity  of 
the  courtesy  he  displayed  to  the 
loftiest  and  the  lowliest.  The  friend- 
ship he  valued  most  was  that  of  men 
eminent  rather  for  intellect  than  for 
wealth  or  worldly  station — such  men 
as  Sir  Waller  Scott  and  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy,  whom  he  met  at 
Rome. 

For  Lord  Byron,  of  whom  he  exe- 
cuted a  bust,  Thorwaldsen  is  said  to 
have  conceived  a  strong  dislike. 
Byron  was  a  poseur.  The  story  goes 
that  when  he  sat  before  Thorwald- 
sen he  set  his  features  into  that  ex- 
pression of  profound  melancholy 
-which  he  loved  to  assume. 

44  That,"  said  the  sculptor,  stop- 
ping his  modeling,  44  is  not  your 
natural  expression." 

Byron  declined  to  change  it;  Thor- 


waldsen declined  to  copy 
it  The  result  was  that  the 
bust  was  pronounced  an 
admirable  likeness  by  By- 
ron's friends,  an  execrable 
one  by  the  poet  himself. 

Horace  Vernet,  the  great 
French  painter  of  battle 
pieces,  who  worked  at 
Rome  from  1828  to  1S35, 
was  one  of  Thorwaldsen's 
intimates.  When  Vernet 
left  the  Eternal  City  some 
members  of  his  artistic 
coterie  tendered  him  a  fare- 
well banquet,  and  as  he  sat 
at  table  crowned  him  with 
a  silver  laurel  wreath.  Hut 
the  painter  would  not  ac- 
cept the  symbol  of  primacy. 
Taking  it  in  his  hands  he 
turned  to  Thorwaldsen, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  and 
placed  it  on  the  brow  of 
the  Danish  sculptor,  with 
the  words,  "  None  of  us 
should  wear  a  crown  so  long 
as  he  remains  without  one." 

In  his  domestic  life  Thor- 
waldsen was  neither  fortu- 
nate nor  judicious.  For 
many  years  he  spurned  soc- 
ial conventions  with  an  in- 
difference born  not  of  a  deliberately 
vicious  bent,  but  of  a  genius  naturally 
deficient  in  balance.  At  the  house  of 
his  friend  Zoega  he  met  and  conceived 
a  romantic  passion  for  a  beautiful 
maid  of  his  host's  wife.  It  was  prob- 
ably Thorwaldsen's  early  poverty  that 
led  this  woman — who  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  unworthy  of  him — to 
marry  another,  a  Signor  dVhden; 
and  perhaps  it  was  his  later  affluence 
that  caused  her  to  desert  her  hus- 
band and  take  up  her  abode  with 
her  artist  lover. 

These  two  lived  together  for  many 
years,  but  not  happily.  They  had 
one  child,  a  daughter,  whom  Thor- 
waldsen loved  deeply.  Madame 
d'Uhden  entered  into  neither  his 
artistic  nor  his  social  life.  Her 
beauty  was  not  matched  by  gifts  of 
mind  or  soul,  and  she  could  have 
been  nothing  but  a  clog  to  his  ca- 
reer. 
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Later  in  life  Thorwaldsen  rose 
above  this  entanglement.  Shortly 
before  his  journey  to  Copenhagen  in 
1819  he  had  met  a  Scotch  lady,  Miss 
Frances  McKenzie,  who  deeply  im- 
pressed him.  A  genuine  affection 
sprang  up  between  them,  which 
lasted  for  several  years;  but  they 
never  married. 

Of  Thorwaldsen's  manner  of  life 
at  Rome  the  following  details  are 
quoted  from  a  contemporary  letter: 

M  He  lives  in  the  Palazzo  Tomoti, 
Via  Sistiua.  The  first  story  is  de- 
voted to  his  private  apartments,  the 
atelier  being  on  the  floor  above,  and 
you  reach  it  by  a  narrow  staircase. 
When  you  knock  at  the  door,  the 
great  sculptor,  like  Poussin,  opens 
it  himself. 

"The  furniture  of  the  apartment 
is  simple,  almost  primitive,  but  a 
multitude  of  tine  paintings  orna* 
went  the  walls. 

"  There  are  bookcases,  filled 
w  ith  books,  rare  vases,  collections 
of  medals  and  gems  of  all  kinds. 
All  around  are  fine  engravings, 
sketches,  portraits  of  princes  and 
artists.  In  front  of  the  house  is  a 
garden  which  can  be  reached 
from  the  atelier,  where  aloes,  wild 
roses,  and  other  flowers  straggle 
over  blocks  of  marble.  Thor- 
waldsen is  remarkable  for  his 
great  activity  and  the  close  atten- 
tion he  gives  to  everything  upon 
which  he  is  engaged.  You  follow 
the  idea  in  his  work  with  exceed- 
ing ease.  His  conversation,  when 
he  is  only  executing,  not  planning 
or  composing,  is  easy,  pleasant, 
and  at  the  same  time  full  of 
thought  and  shrewdness.  Not 
one  among  the  artists  takes  a 
keener  interest  in  zealous  young 
beginners.  Of  the  men  who  have 
earned  the  right  to  the  artist's 
citizenship  in  the  world  he  is  one 
of  the  greatest. 

"  Art  has  given  him  the  high- 
est rank,  and  a  rank  which  can 
nowhere  be  ignored,  not  even  in 
Germany— that  country  of  he- 
reditary titles.  His  is  incontest- 
ably  a  mind  of  the  first  order. 
To  a  remarkable  energy  he  adds 


that  peculiar  versatility  which  seems 
to  belong  only  to  graceful  talent.  He 
ends  his  life,  commenced  among 
peasants,  in  the  first  rank  of  society, 
where  he  inspires  as  much  interest 
as  veneration.'' 

in  1S37  Rome  was  threatened  by  a 
severe  epidemic  of  cholera.  Thor- 
waldsen, now  approaching  his  three 
score  and  ten  years,  made  his  will, 
in  which  he  bequeathed  his  art  col- 
lection to  the  city  of  Copenhagen,  on 
condition  that  a  building  should  be 
erected  for  its  reception. 

This  project  afterwards  took  shape 
as  the  Thorwaldsen  Museum,  which 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  Danish 
capital,  and  is  one  of  the  city's 
"  show  places." 

The  closing  scenes  of  Thorwald- 
sen's life  were  enacted  at  the  home 
of  his  boyhood.    In    1838  he  left 
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Rome,  and  was  carried  to  Denmark 
by  a  Danish  man  of  war.  His  entry 
into  Copenhagen  was  a  veritable 
triumph.  The  whole  city  thronged 
to  greet  him  with  streaming  flags 
and  booming  cannon.    He  was  lion- 
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ized  in  a  way  that  might  have  turned 
the  head  of  a  more  self  conceited 
man. 

His  chief  friends  at  Copenhagen 
were  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  who 
was  then  rising  to  the  zenith  of  his 
literary  fame;  Thiele,  the  historian; 
and  Baron  Stampe,  who  built  Thor- 
waldsen  a  studio  in  which  his  last 
work  with  the  chisel  was  done.  Six 
peaceful  years  the  old  sculptor 
passed,  honored  and  beloved,  and 
then,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1844,  he 
passed  peacefully  away.  He  had 
just  entered  the  theater  and  taken 
his   seat   to   witness   the    play,  of 


which  he  was  very  fond,  when  he 
fell  forward  and  never  spoke  again. 

M  Thorwaldsen  is  dead!"  whispered 
those  who  sat  beside  him,  and  the 
words  went  through  the  city  as  a 
message  of  sorrow  to  a  nation. 
•'Thorwaldsen  is  dead!" 

It  was  the  death  he  had 
wished  for.  A  few  months 
before  an  admiral  of  the 
Danish  navy  had  fallen  be- 
neath a  sudden  fatal  stroke 
in  the  same  way  and  at  the 
same  theater.  Andersen  re- 
lates that  when  Thorwald- 
sen heard  of  it,  he  remarked, 
"  Is  not  that  a  beautiful  way 
to  die — a  death  to  be  en- 
vied r 

Thorwaldsen's  tomb,  in 
the  courtyard  of  the 
museum  that  bears  his 
name,  is  a  spot  deeply 
reverenced  by  Ids  country- 
men, and  to  this  day  decked 
with  constant  offerings  of 
flowers. 

The  building  that  sur- 
rounds his  tomb  is  an  im- 
pressive monument  of  the 
dead  sculptor's  fame.  It  is 
of  a  semi  Egyptian  order  of 
architecture,  and  its  shape 
is  a  quadrangle  surround- 
ing a  square  central  court. 
Its  spacious  galleries  con- 
tain— including  statues,  re- 
liefs, casts,  models,  and 
designs — more  than  a  thou- 
sand specimens  of  Thor- 
waldsen's work.  The 
equestrian  figure  of  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  shown  on  page  299,  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  in  the  museum,  but 
there  are  many  other  notable  pieces 
of  statuary  there.  Their  wonderful 
variety  of  style,  scale,  and  conception, 
is  a  striking  testimony  to  Thor- 
waldsen's versatility  and  originality. 

In  the  upper  story  there  are  rooms 
stored  with  curios  and  personal 
mementos  of  the  master,  and  a 
gallery  that  contains  his  notable 
collection  of  pictures.  Indeed,  the 
entire  museum  is  as  it  were  a  temple 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  national 
hero. 
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/^\\K  can  see  astonishing  things 
in  this  workaday  world,  if 
one  keeps  one's  eyes  open.  I  could, 
if  I  chose,  tell  strange  tales  of  what 
has  happened  under  my  arch,  and  on 
the  neighboring  corner  of  the  piazza, 
and  in  Dulce's  own  little  white 
room  with  the  pretty  corner  window. 

Sweet  Dulce!  They  tell  me  she 
is  not  beautiful,  but  if  the  true, 
steadfast  look  of  her  gentle  dark 
eyes,  and  the  dimples  that  twinkle 
about  the  corners  of  her  rosy  mouth, 
her  girlish  grace  and  the  clear  tone 
of  her  soft,  low  voice — if  these  are 
not  sweeter  than  the  charms  of  a 
town  bred  beauty,  then  you  may 
chop  me  down  and  use  me  for  fire 
wood.  Colonel  Elliot  seemed  to 
think  so,  too;  so  did  Dr.  Clay  and 
Will  Stuart  and  Tom  Blake. 

Hut  as  for  Dulce's  cousin.  Every- 
thing that  comes  to  the  house, 
conies  through  me,  and  my  oppor- 
tunities for  observation  have  been 
great.  I  mistrusted  that  cousin  from 
the  very  day  of  her  arrival.  It  was 
her  first  visit  to  us,  and  she  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  Most  people 
considered  iter  far  handsomer  than 
Dulce.  She  was  tall  and  straight 
figured,  with  black  hair  and  red 
cheeks;  but  I  didn't  like  her  half  as 
well,  nor  did  Colonel  Elliot,  nor  Dr. 
Clay,  nor  Will  Stuart,  nor  yet  young 
Tom  Blake — though  his  judgment 
didn't  count  for  much.  Her  air  was 
foreign  to  us,  and  so  were  her  ways. 

From  the  way  in  which  Madge 
Underbill  would  watch  for  Will 
Stuart's  coming,  would  slyly 
"chance"  to  meet  him  and  detain 
him  by  my  side,  opening  her 
languishing  eyes  and  pouring  her 
cunning  flatteries  into  his  ears,  any 
one  with  half  an  eye  could  have 
seen   how  it  was  with  her;  and  I 


knew  on  the  day  when  he  plainly 
told  her  of  his  love  for  Dulce  that 
Will  had  not  heard  the  last  of  the 
matter.  But  in  my  most  far  fetched 
dreams  1  failed  to  foresee  the  length 
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to  which  her  passionate  resentment 
of  the  rebuff  would  carry  her. 

It  was  only  two  days  later  that 
Dulce  sat  by  my  side  in  her  dainty 
white  gown,  with  a  big  sun  hat 
perched  on  her  soft  brown  curls, 
which  the  wind  tossed  and  caressed 
in  a  way  rather  trying  to  my  feelings. 
Not  that  I  had  any  real  reason  to 
complain  of  the  wind,  for  he  is  al- 
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ways  my  very  good  friend,  and 
brings  me  many  a  scrap  of  conver- 
sation and  description  of  scenes  that 
take  place  beyond  my  field  of  vision. 
Dulce  leaned  her  head  against  my 
rough  old  side  and  sang  to  herself  a 
little  song  about  her  heart  being 
like  an  apple  tree,  and  like  a  singing 
bird,  because  her  lover  had  come  to 
her. 

It  would  have  sounded  like  a  very 
silly  little  song  from  any  one  else, 
but  when  it  rippled  between  my 
Dulce's  rosy  lips,  and  she  looked  up 
with  such  a  happy  light  in  her  dark 
eyes,  and  patted  me  softly  and  said: 
Old  gate,  you  don't  know  who  is 
coming  today,"  I  thought  it  the 
very  sweetest  bit  of  melody  in 
the  world.  I  thought  of  what  Will 
Stuart  had  confessed  to  Margaret 
Underbill  of  his  love  for  Dulce,  and 
remembered  how  I  had  seen  my 
darling's  soft  check  flush  and  her 
long  lashes  droop  beneath  his  gaze. 
I  knew  that  but  yesterday  he  had 
bent  his  handsome  head  over  her 
little  hand,  in  the  cool  dusk,  and  her 
answer  to  his  pleading  words  had 
been  a  murmured  "  I — 1  don't  know! 
T  om  o  no  w — perhaps." 

So  I  knew  that  if  Will  Stuart 
would  come  he  would  find  his  an- 
swer waiting,  and  I  knew — for  I  can 
put  two  and  two  together  as  well  as 
another — what  the  waiting  answer 
was.  Consequently  it  was  with  a 
feeling  that  I  should  like  to  sweep  in 
on  my  rusty  hinges  and  shut  him 
out,  that  I  watched  Tom  Blake  come 
quickly  down  the  avenue. 

It  had  long  been  clear  to  me  that 
he  was  only  waiting  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  his  own  love  to  Dulce. 
I  had  often  shaken  softly  under  my 
sheltering  vines,  at  the  pretty  way 
in  which  she  evaded  his  requests; 
and  though  he  would  sometimes 
rush  from  the  house,  his  fierv  tern- 
per  aroused  by  her  gentle  rebuffs, 
he  would  as  surely  return  within 
twenty  four  hours  bearing  some 
sweet  apology  in  the  shape  of  a  great 
fragrant  bunch  of  dewy  flowers. 

Impulsive,  hot  headed,  and  rash, 
Tom  was  still  a  brave  lad  with  a 
warm  heart  and  a  manly  way  about 


him.  I  sighed  as  he  approached, 
fearing  lest  at  this  unpropitious  mo- 
ment he  should  put  his  fortune  to 
the  touch.  My  fears  were  realized, 
for  after  the  briefest  possible  greet- 
ing he  burst  impetuously  forth,  tell- 
ing of  his  love  and  longing  so  ten- 
derly that  I  marveled  at  the  firmness 
of  Dulce's  sad  little  "No." 

"Tom,"  she  said,  "I  tried  to  spare 
you  this — indeed  I  tried  to  make  you 
understand.  Will  you  forgive  me, 
Tom  ?" 

Make  gazed  at  her  fixedly  for  a 
moment,  as  if  trying  to  realize  her 
full  meaning.  Then  he  brushed  al- 
most roughly  past  her,  without  a 
word,  wearing  a  hard,  hurt  look  that 
sat  strangely  enough  upon  his  frank, 
boyish  features. 

But  I  do  firmly  believe  that  Tom 
would  have  taken  his  dismissal  like 
a  man,  and  that  no  further  unplea- 
santness would  have  come  of  the 
matter  but  for  Margaret  Underbill, 
While  Dulce  was  lying  by  my  side, 
crying  her  pretty  eyes  out,  Margaret, 
in  her  rage,  was  making  trouble  out 
of  the  first  material  that  came  to  her 
hand.  She  chose  her  instruments 
cleverly,  and  what  men  call  the  fates 
fought  with  her.  As  Blake  turned 
away  from  Dulce,  sore  and  smarting 
from  the  wounds  to  his  love  and  to 
his  self  love,  Margaret  met  him  face 
to  face. 

One  glance  told  her  of  his  agita- 
tion, and  I  suppose  her  woman's 
instinct  divined  the  cause.  At  any 
rate  she  led  him  back  to  the  piazza, 
and  there  drew  from  him  the  story 
of  his  grievance. 

Then  came  the  difficult  part  of 
Margaret's  task.  The  wind  that 
warned  me  fairly  howls  when  he  tells 
how  she  played  upon  the  poor  lad's 
budding  love  and  vanity,  inflamed 
his  wrath  and  his  quickly  roused 
Southern  blood,  cunningly  seeking 
out  those  chords  that  would  most 
readily  vibrate  under  her  skillful 
touch.  She  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  a  dupe,  tricked  and  mocked  by 
Dulce  and  Will  Stuart;  that  bis 
friend,  knowing  of  his  suit,  had 
treacherously  supplanted  him  in  his 
sweetheart's  affection;  and  that  the 
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"  WILL  STUAKT  AVKNT  OX  TO  UNCONSCIOUS  LITTLE  I'VLLi:." 


only  balm  for  his  wounded  lionor 
was  to  demand  that  so  called  "satis- 
faction "  which  in  old  days  made 
murderers  of  so  many  noble  gentle- 
men. * 

Tom  was  too  young,  tCO  hot 
headed,  and  too  much  in  love,  to  see 
how  ridiculous  it  was.  Hut  her  suc- 
cess must  have  surpassed  Margaret's 
most  sanguine  expectations,  for  he 
rushed  from  her  side  blinded  by 
passion  and  scarcely  responsible  for 
his  actions. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  when  he 
met  Will  Stuart,  his  fine  face  wear- 
ing a  happy,  confident  smile,  Blake 
responded  to  his  cheery  greeting 
with  a  few  furious  words  of  insult 


and  defiance.  Will  stepped  back, 
the  smile  dying  on  his  lips.  The 
suddenness  of  the  attack  left  room  for 
no  feeling  but  amazement;  but  when 
Blake  raised  his  arm,  and  with  the 
memories  that  he  had  of  the  foolish 
old  traditions  of  a  generation  gone, 
struck  Will  a  smart  blow  in  the  face 
with  his  gloves,  the  young  fellow's 
patience  gave  out.  It  was  as  though 
the  touch  on  his  cheek  had  moved  his 
arm,  for  his  right  hand  planted  a 
staggering  open  hand  blow  full  on 
Tom's  flushed  cheek. 

Madge  was  only  a  few  paces  away, 
unseen  amid  the  shrubbery,  and  she 
did  not  want  the  lads  to  forget 
themselves,  have  their  battle  out  in 
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the  natural  way,  and  then  come  to 
explanations.  That  would  not  suit 
her  at  all.  So  she  slowly  sauntered 
<>nt  from  behind  the  bushes  and  let 
Will  Stuart  see  her. 

"Hush/1  he  said,  as  Tom  came 
toward  him.  "  We  cannot  fight 
here.  I  will  see  you  in  two  hours, 
and  you  may  have  a  chance  to  tell 


me  what  you  mean  by  making  a  fool 
of  yourself." 

44  I'll  tell  you  that  I  mean  you  shall 
no  longer  make  a  fool  of  me,"  Tom 
said  furiously.  "  I'll  light  you  as  my 
grandfather  fought  yours." 

''And  get  winged  as  your  grand- 
father did." 

Now  this  was  one  of  the  things 
that  had  never  been  mentioned. 
The  boys'  grandfathers  had  fought 
a  duel  sixty  years  before,  and  after 
the  gallant  beau  who  was  the  Tom 
Blake  of  that  day  had  been  wounded, 
Will  Stuart's  grandfather  had  thrown 
down  his  sword,  and  nursed  him 
back  to  health  and  friendship.  They 
had  died  and  left  this  friendship  as 
a  heritage  to  the  two  families. 


Tom  turned  and  walked  away, 
and  Will  Stuart,  no  old  head  on 
young  shoulders  himself,  his  heart 
bounding  with  rage,  went  on  to  un- 
conscious little  Dulce,  and  let  her 
think  that  the  flush  upon  his  face 
and  his  rapid  pulse  were  all  for  her. 
Thev  were  for  her  after  the  first  min- 
ute. 


The  next  day  those  hot  headed 
boys,  having  found  two  other  lads 
only  less  foolish  lhan  themselves, 
arranged  to  meet  in  a  neighboring 
grove  to  settle  the  score  which  blood 
and  blood  alone  could  wipe  out. 
Sure  enough,  blood  it  was  that 
brought  the  matter  to  an  end,  but 
blood,  one  drop  of  which  is  worth 
all  the  liquid  flame  that  burns  in 
the  veins  of  the  two  young  fire 
eaters. 

Dr.  Clay  was  selected  as  surgeon 
— the  good  doctor  who  had  been 
Du ice's  sworn  ally  since  the  days  of 
mumps  and  measles,  and  was  now 
her  friend  and  adviser  in  all  her  little 
works  of  love  and  pity  among  the 
neighborhood's  poor.  When  I  learned 
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this,  and  heard  the  kindly  man,  with 
a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  tell  Felice  to 
ask  her  mistress  to  meet  him  in  the 
glen  at  seven,  as  he  needed  his 
"little  right  hand's  "  help  in  a  work 
of  charity,  I  breathed  a  sigh  of  re- 
lief. I  knew,  come  what  might,  the 
lives  of  those  two  reckless  lads 
would  not  be  the  sacrifice  of  their 
folly. 


vine  hung  window,  and  I  peered 
through  my  covering  to  doat  upon 
her  sweet  face.  Just  behind  her 
came  Madge.  She  had  on  a  dark 
gown  and  wore  a  hat. 

Dulce  turned  her  head.  "Are 
you  going  to  walk,  Madge  ?" 

"  No;"  and  there  was  excitement 
and  triumph  in  the  silly,  romantic 
girl's  voice.    "1  am  going  to  ride.  I 
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**  nt'l-CE  ELKCTKIKIF.n  THEM  BV  FLASHING  WT  OK  THE  WOODS.  ' 


There  was  one  person,  however, 
whom  the  doctor  had  failed  to  lake 
into  account  in  his  shrewd  calcula- 
tions, and  that  was  Madge  Under- 
bill. She  went  about  on  the  event- 
fid  day  in  a  state  of  ill  repressed  ex- 
ultation. She  never  seemed  to  doubt 
that  Stuart  must  either  disgrace 
himself  by  killing  Tom,  or  die  at  his 
rival's  hand;  and  her  malicious  ela- 
tion at  this  prospect  so  exasperated 
me  that  I  took  occasion  to  pinch 
her  fingers  whenever  she  lifted  my 
latch. 

At  length  the  evening  shades  were 
falling,  and  the  hands  of  the  little 
clock  on  Du Ice's  mantel  pointed  to  a 
quarter  before  seven.  From  my 
vantage  ground  I  can  see  Dulce's 


am  going  home.  I  only  came  in  to 
tell  you  before  went  that  you  need 
not  watch  for  Will  Stuart  tonight." 

A  delicate  little  flush  came  over 
Dulce's  face.  She.  my  fair,  sweet 
maid,  was  not  one  to  court  or  allow 
such  a  jest.  But  Madge's  face  bore 
malice  instead  of  jesting,  and  Dulce's 
woman's  dignity  drew  up,  protesting. 

"  He's  engaged  just  now  in  other 
plans  beside  coming  to  you."  the 
mad  girl  said,  as  though  she  were 
unable  to  go  without  cooling  her 
flaming  rage  by  the  sight  of  Dulce's 
tears.  u  Your  fast  and  loose  coquetry 
has  brought  what  you  might  have 
expected.  Tom  Blake  and  Will 
Stuart  are  trying  to  kill  each  other 
in  the  glen,  and  it  is  all  your  fault 
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And" — adding  what  meant  much  to 
her — "  the  whole  county  will  know 
it." 

The  wind  moaned,  and  I  shook 
with  sympathy,  at  the  long,  g.isping 


"WHAT  WILL  SAID  TO  DUI.CE  AND  WHAT  DULCK 
SAID  TO  WILL." 

sobs  that  seemed  to  tear  their  way 
up  from  Dulce's  frightened  heart. 
Hut  one  moment  only  was  given  to 
the  indulgence  of  her  grief.  Dr. 
Clay's  message  seemed  to  rush  back 
to  her  mind  in  its  full  significance, 
for  in  less  time  than  I  take  to  tell  it, 
she  had  summoned  Felice  and  with 
a  rush  went  past  me  into  the  forest. 

I  am  generally  well  pleased  with 
my  own  state  of  life,  and  feel  that  I 
till  an  honorable  position  to  the 
satisfaction  of  others  and  with  credit 
to  myself;  but  when  I  caught  that 
one  glimpse  of  Dulce's  tear  stained 


face,  if  I  could  have  borrowed  the 
wind's  wings  and  accompanied  her,  I 
would  have  been  content  to  sacrifice 
a  hinge  and  go  crippleu  through  life. 
My  faithful  ally  was  too  much  ab- 
sorbed at  the  lime  to  waft  me 
so  much  as  an  echo,  which  kept 
me  in  an  agony  of  suspense;  but 
lie  did  his  best  to  atone  later,  by 
giving  me  a  detailed  account  of 
what  occurred — how  Duke  elec- 
trified them  all  by  flashing  out 
of  the  dense  woods  before  any- 
one but  Dr.  Clay  had  heard  the 
sound  of  her  approach;  how  she 
threw  herself  on  the  breast  of  the 
man  she  loved;  and  how,  after 
standing  for  one  instant  like  a 
pitying  angel,  she  fell,  a  soft, 
lifeless  heap,  at  his  feet. 

It  is  needlessly  painful  to  re- 
count   the    men's  consternation 
and  confusion,  and  Tom  Make's 
mad  remorse  when  he  found  that 
his  sword  had  inflicted  a  slight 
wound  on  Dulce's  round,  white 
arm.     He  stood  wild  and  hollow- 
eyed  at  my  side,  unable  to  shake 
off  the  horror  of  that  one  moment 
in  which  he  had  thought  Dulce 
dead  and  himself  her  murderer. 
But  at  last  Dr.  Clay's  assurances 
that  the  injury  was  but  trifiinp 
had  their  effect,  and  when  Dulce 
sent  word,  with  her  love  to  Tom. 
that  she  felt  quite  well,  the  poor 
lad  broke  down  and  sobbed  like 
a  child,  till  the  good  doctor  drove 
him  away  in  his  own  gig,  remem- 
bering, I  suppose,  the  time  when 
he  too  was  a  romantic  lad  in 
old  Virginia. 
The  next  afternoon,  as  my  shadow- 
crept  softly  along  toward  the  clump 
of  roses  which  it  loves  but  can  only 
greet   at    eventide,    Dulce  walked 
slowly  to  my  side,  with  her  sweet 
face  a  trifle  pale,  but  otherwise  her 
bonny  self  again.    Her  father  was 
walking  with  her. 

*'  I  will  wait  for  Tom  alone,  please, 
papa,"  she  said  in  her  gentle, 
thoughtful  way.  '  U  will  be  easier 
for  him;"  and  when  Colonel  Elliot 
left  her,  and  Tom  drew  near  with 
great  dark  rings  under  his  eyes,  arui 
a  haggard  look  on  his  boyish  face. 
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she  just  put  out  both  her  hands  to 
him  and  cried,  "  Dear  Tom,  don't  be 
so  sorry!" 

He  took  the  little  pitying  hands 
and  strove  to  speak,  but  the  sight 
of  the  tiny  bandage  unmanned  him. 

"  Oil,  Dulce,"  he  replied,  in  a 
choked  voice,  "  can  you  ever  forgive 
me  ?  I  was  mad  to  think  that  I, 
who  would  have  died  for  you,  might 
have  killed  you." 

"Oh,  Tom  " — with  tender  feminine 
logic — "  don't  you  see  that  what  has 
happened  is  just  the  most  fortunate 
thing  in  the  whole  world,  for  it  has 
brought  us  together  again  ?  The 
scratch  is  nothing,  but  to  go  through 
life  without  your  friendship  would 
be  hard  indeed.  Now  you  and  Will 
must  be  friends." 

Just  then  Tom  turned  with  a  great 
flush  at  the  sight  of  his  rival.  It 
shows  that  there  is  noble  stuff  in  the 
lad,  that  he  held  out  his  hand  with  a 
frank,  though  stammered,  apology, 
and  then  turned  away  with  a  mur- 


mured excuse  and  walked  down  the 
garden  path  alone. 

"  At  last,  my  darling!"  said  Stuart. 
"The  day  has  been  an  eternity. 
Are  you  indeed  quite  yourself 
again  ?" 

Then,  after  her  laughing  assent, 
he  gathered  her  into  his  strong  arms 
and  said— but  what  Will  said  to 
Dulce  and  what  Dulce  said  to  Will 
I  shall  never  be  induced  to  reveal. 
It  was  that  conversation  which  re- 
sulted in  the  hurrying  and  bustling, 
and  the  coming  of  guests  and  the 
parson,  and  the  wonderful  white 
gown,  and  the  sad  farewell  to  the  old 
father  as  her  young  husband  bore 
her  away. 

Colonel  Elliot  often  comes  down 
to  my  side  with  a  wistful  look  in  his 
kind  old  eyes,  and  leans  his  head 
against  my  post.  The  wind  softly 
ruffles  his  silvery  locks  and  rustles 
the  dry  leaves.  I  creak  drearily, 
and  we  all  sigh  together — "Dulce  is 
gone!" 


TO  THE  VIOLET. 


Thou  lovely,  nestling  flower. 
With  reverential  head  this  morn 

I  bend  above  thy  bower. 
Thy  sweet  and  dewy  eye. 
O'crflowing  with  a  tear,  night  born. 

Has  mirrored  there  the  sky. 

Sweet  purity's  thy  light— 

Nor  has  it  shone  so  long  in  vain 

Across  my  inward  sight  ; 
I  know,  fair  violet  blue. 
That  thou  wouldst  have  me  faith  regain, 
And  teach  my  soul—"  He  true.'' 

.\fabU  E.  Holmes. 
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the  rocky  eminence  that  looks 
over  the  houses  of  Oakland 
and  across  a  wide  bay  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  masts  of  the  Golden 
(rate,  stands  the  present  domicile  of 
Joaquin  Miller.  The  latest  chapter 
in  the  life  of  the  Poet  of  the  Sierras 


JOAQUIN   Mil. I. KM. 
From  it  |diatO|(f*|>ll  by  Bell.  WMlilnjrttm, 

is  only  a  little  less  bizarre  than  those 
that  have  preceded  it.  On  his  few 
acres  of  rough  land  he  has  built 
three  small  structures  of  an  archi- 
tectural style  that  is  all  their  own. 
One  is  his  bedroom  and  workshop — 
the  two  terms  are  nearly  synonymous, 
for  most  of  his  literary  work  is  done 
in  bed;  one  is  his  kitchen  and  din- 
ingroom;  and  the  third  is  the  dwell- 
ing of  his  aged  mother.  On  a  tree 
at    the   entrance   to    the  eccentric 


genius's  domain  there  is  posted,  or 
recently  was  posted,  a  characteristic 
notice: 

To  Gentlemen:  These  grounds  are  for 
my  own  private  use,  whereldesire  absolute 
quiet  and  seclusion.    (Verbum  sap.) 

To  Hoodlums,  Thieves,  and  House- 
breakers: 1  am  stocking  these 
grounds  with  imported  birds.  I 
want  to  preserve  the  native  ones. 
Now,  as  you  have  no  business  here 
except  lo  destroy,  you  will  be 
treated  as  thieves  and  burglars  if 
found  on  these  grounds.  Any  one 
shooting  at  this  notice  or  shooting 
in  this  direction  will  be  effectually 
\       fired  at  in  return. 

It  is  said  that  the  gun  which 
hangs  where  Mr.  Miller  can 
reach  it,  to  enforce  the  order 
in  case  of  need,  has  never  been 
taken  down.  His  love  of  se- 
clusion is  generally  known 
and  respected.  Kven  his  own 
household — which  consists  of 
his  mother  and  two  Japanese 
boys — meet  him  only  at  meals. 
He  lives  alone  in  his  work 
room,  and  writes  voluminousl v 
in  pencil,  on  a  pad,  with  the 
door  of  his  curious  sanctum 
wide  open  to  admit  the  glori- 
ous California  sunshine. 

Miller's  literary  fame  began 
in  London  twenty  two  vears 
ago.    He  had    led  a  strange 
life  of   ambitions,  struggles, 
wanderings,  and  poverty.  Born  in  the 
Wabash  country  of  Indiana  in  184 1, 
at  thirteen  he  went  with  his  parents 
to  Oregon,  and  at  sixteen   he  left 
home  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  newlv 
discovered  HI  Dorado  of  the  Pacific, 
to  which  civilization  was  sending  not 
a  few  of  its  bravest  spirits  and  not  a 
little  of  its  scum. 

Voting  Miller  shared  in  the  tips 
and  downs  of  those  adventurous 
days.    He  was  success! velv  a  law 
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student,  an  express  messenger,  and 
editor  of  a  paper  that  was  suppressed 
for  disloyalty  during  the  civil  war. 
Still  stranger  stories  are  told  of  him 
— sq  strange  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  line  between  truth  and 
fiction.  It  is  said  that  he  periodically 
abandoned  civilization  altogether, 
and  went  to  live  in  the  wickiups  of 
the  aborigines;  that  once  he  wedded 
an  Indian  maiden  with  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  her  people;  that 
several  times  he  led  the  warriors  of 
her  tribe  in  their  warfare  against  the 
white  settlers. 

Later,  he  spent  several  years  at 
Canyon  City,  in  Oregon.  lie  opened 
a  law  office  there,  and  for  a  time 
served  as  county  judge.  He  was 
married  there,  too,  to  Miss  Dyer, 
who  is  herself  known  as  an  author  of 
verse  under  the  pseudonym  "Minnie 
Myrtle."  It  is  scarcely  surprising 
that  tfae  union  was  not  a  happy  one, 
and  that  it  ended  in  a  divorce. 

Miller  thereupon  left  Oregon,  and 
crossed  a  continent  and  an  ocean  to 
London.  There  he  made  his  first 
serious  attempt  to  win  literary  fame. 
He  won  it,  in  a  somewhat  theatrical 
fashion,  after  some  dark  days 
of  discouragement.  For  a  time  he 
vainly  carried  the  manuscript  of 
"  Songs  of  the  Sierras  "  from  pub- 
lisher to  publisher,  finding  none  that 
cared  to  issue  it.  He  was  reduced 
to  sore  straits  when  one  afternoon 
Lord  Houghton — better  known  as 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes — knocked 
at  the  door  of  his  dingy  lodging, 
and  entered  with  generous  promises 
of  assistance.  Miller's  verses  were 
printed,  and  were  warmly  praised  by 
the  critics  and  the  public.  Lon- 
don society,  ever  athirst  for  the 
bizarre  and  the  extraordinary,  con- 
ceived a  veritable  craze  for  the  pic- 
turesque Westerner  who  carried  into 
its  drawingrooms  the  flowing  locks 
and  unconventional  attire  of  the 
frontier. 

From  that  time  Miller  has  been 
kept  more  or  less  prominently  before 
the  world  by  his  curious  admixture 
of  genius  and  eccentricity.  He  has 
wandered  up  and  down  between  the 
East  and  the  far  West,  though  he 


regards  the  latter  as  his  home,  and, 
incidentally,  as  the  garden  spot  of 
earth,  physically  and  intellectually. 
"A  grander  Greece  "  he  calls  Cali- 
fornia, and  modestly  declares  of  it 
that  44  this  is  the  art  atmosphere  of 
the  New  World  and  we  are  its 
prophets." 

He  visited  London  in  1878,  and 
was  again  welcomed  there.  Then  he 
went  to  Washington,  where  he 
bought  a  plot  of  wooded  land  on  the 
northern  outskirts  of  the  city.  Upon 
it  he  built  a  dwelling  of  true  Rocky 
Mountain  architecture — a  cabin  of 
axe  hewn  logs,  with  a  door  hung 
upon  buckskin  thongs,  and  walls 
covered  with  the  hides  of  bears  and 
mountain  lions.  "  Walking  from  the 
beautiful  architecture  of  thecapitol," 
one  of  Miller's  visitors  once  said, 
44  into  the  grove  around  the  poet's 
cabin,  which  shuts  out  all  the  evi- 
dences of  surrounding  civilization, 
one  can  imagine  that  he  has  been 
transported  in  a  moment,  on  one  of 
those  magic  rugs  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
Rockies."  • 

As  in  London,  he  electrified  society 
in  Washington  by  the  eccentric 
costume  he  affected — flowing  hair 
beneath  a  wide  brimmed  Mexican 
sombrero,  a  red  bandanna  protrud- 
ing from  his  vest,  and  the  extremities 
of  his  nether  integuments  tucked  in- 
side a  pair  of  cowboy's  boots. 
Literary  genius  is  appreciated  at  the 
national  capital,  and  Miller  received 
a  good  deal  of  attention,  but  his 
taste  in  dress  is  said  to  have  caused 
some  annoying  mistakes  on  the  part 
of  footmen  who  failed  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  genus  tramp. 

Miller  was  christened  Cincinnatus 
Hiner—  which  latter  name  has  fre- 
quently been  given,  in  more  poetic 
form,  as  Heine.  But  these  baptismal 
appellations  he  long  ago  discarded 
for  the  picturesque  Spanish  44  Joa- 
quin"  with  which  all  his  literary 
work  has  been  signed.  According  to 
one  story,  this  was  borrowed  from  a 
Mexican  bandit,  Joaquin  Murietta,  a 
man  widely  known  and  dreaded 
among  the  California  miners,  but 
one  whose  wild  career  touched  a 
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sympathetic  cord  in  Miller's  breast. 
Another  version  of  the  affair  traces 
the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  title 
page  of  his  first  volume  of  poems — 
"  Joaquin  et  al." 

Four  or  five  years  ago  Miller  left 
Washington  to  settle  at  his  present 
home  in  California,  where  he  has  an- 


nounced his  intention  of  abiding  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  Golden 
State  regards  his  bizarre  figure  as 
the  foremost  of  her  literary  world, 
and  ranks  him  with  Bret  Harte  as  an 
exponent  of  the  young  life  of  the 
Pacific  slope.  And  the  estimate  is 
no  more  than  just. 


A  GARDEN  GOD. 

Only  just  the  other  day, 

In  the  garden  walking. 
Came  a  maiden  in  my  way, 

And  we  fell  a  talking. 
Grave  and  gay  in  turn  were  we, 

I  was  aye  the  jester ; 
Every  word  that  fell  from  me 

Seemed  to  interest  her. 

Quite  a  little  while  we'd  walked 

Down  the  paths  of  gravel — 
I  her  thoughts,  the  while  we  talked, 

Striving  to  unravel  — 
When,  a  sudden,  bending  down. 

From  its  stem  she  parted 
One  red  rose,  and  straight  a  frown 

O'er  her  features  started. 

"  Oh  !  the  horrid  thorn  ! "  said  she. 

Holding  out  a  finger 
Torn  and  bleeding.    Naught  for  me 

Was  there  but  to  linger, 
And  to  bind  it  with  a  band 

Of  my  kerchief  linen — 
Never  half  so  fair  a  hand 

Mine  so  long  had  been  in. 

What  it  was  I  do  not  know 

Did  so  interest  me ; 
I  her  hand  could  not  let  go. — 

Something  strange  possessed  me. 
Till  I  stammered,  hall  in  jest, — 

Waiting  for  her  laughter — 
"  I've  your  hand;  to  make  me  blest 

Throw  your  heart  in  after." 

Like  a  snowy  cloud  that's  flushed 

By  the  sun  descending, 
Brightly,  beauteously  she  blushed. 

Rose  and  lily  blending. 
And  I  caught  her  answer  low : 

"  Strange  I  was  so  stupid 
Not  the  cruel  thorn  to  know 

For  a  dart  of  Cupid." 

Charles  H.  Ltidtrs. 
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By  John  J.  a'Becket. 


DOROTHY  WATERS  fairly 
smiled  with  delight,  when  she 
found  herself  actually  installed  in 
this  handsome  apartment  of  Mrs. 
Montgomery  Bayard's.  A  stroke  of 
good  luck,  and  especially  in  the  line 
of  one's  most  ardent  desire,  is  such 
comforting  approval  of  one  on  the 
part  of  Providence.  And  here,  just 
as  she  was  forced  by  circumstances 
to  provide  herself  with  some  abiding 
place,  this  rich  woman  came  along, 
glad  to  have  a  reliable  person  occu- 
py her  rooms  for  the  months  of  her 
summer  sojourn  in  Europe. 

Dr.  Barker  had  done  a  good 
thing  for  Miss  Waters  in  oppor- 
tunely supplying  her  with  just  what 
she  wanted,  and  had  done  a  good 
thing  in  the  same  way  for  Mrs. 
Bayard.  He  had  also  done  a  good 
thing  for  himself,  in  arousing  a  grate- 
ful feeling  in  the  breasts  of  two 
women  friends  of  his  by  coming  to 
their  assistance  in  the  hour  of  need. 

Mrs.  Bayard  had  sailed  the  day 
before  on  the  Majestic,  and  Dorothy 
had  taken  possession  today,  with  the 
boxes  containing  the  sum  total  of 
her  earthly  belongings.  And  now, 
having  bestowed  these  effects  in  the 
chiffonier  and  wardrobe,  she  had 
seated  herself  in  a  rocking  chair, 
with  her  neat  feet  on  a  hassock,  and, 
looking  about  her,  indulged  in  a 
bright  smile  of  content  with  the 
world  and  herself. 

The  apartment  consisted  of  three 
rooms.  One  of  them,  the  sitting 
room,  was  very  large;  another,  some- 
what smaller,  was  Mrs.  Bayard's 
dainty  bed  room,  and  a  third  did 
duty  as  an  ante  room. 

They  were  furnished  luxuriously, 
and  with  very  good  taste.  Large, 
handsome  rugs  relieved  the  lustrous 
baldness  of  the  polished  floors.  The 


chairs  were  all  roomy  and  comfort- 
able except  two  or  three  very  old 
oak  ones,  which  were  so  old  (one 
was  three  centuries  to  the  year)  and 
so  black  and  artistic  that  it  seemed 
coarse  and  profane  to  sit  in  them, 
aside  from  their  distinct  lack  of 
comfort  as  supports  for  the  human 
frame. 

The  bed  room  was  cool  and  neat 
with  its  pale  blue  and  gold  decora- 
tions, and  pretty  mull  with  blue  rib- 
bons at  the  wash  hand  stand  and 
toilet  table. 

Miss  Dorothy  Waters  promised 
herself  a  very  comfortable  as  well  as 
elegant  abiding  place  for  the  next 
five  months.  The  only  thing  she 
objected  to  was  the  air  shaft.  It 
was  sunk  through  the  building  to 
furnish  a  larger  supply  of  atmos- 
phere. But  as  the  lavatories  all  had 
windows  opening  upon  it,  and  the 
building  was  ten  stories  high,  Doro- 
thy, who  was  a  nurse,  concluded  that 
she  would  keep  the  windows  of  the 
bed  room,  which  also  opened  on  the 
shaft,  closed,  and  let  the  other  ten- 
ants have  her  share  of  the  possibly 
microbized  air. 

Dorothy  Waters  was  twenty  eight, 
and  depended  on  her  own  exertions 
for  a  livelihood.  Most  young  women 
with    such    a  good   start  toward 
spinsterhood,  and    condemned  to 
some  form  of  toil  as  a  necessary  con- 
dition  for  their  existence,  would 
have  been  made  more  than  serious 
thereby.  But  Dorothy's  calm,  cheery 
nature  was  very  practical.    She  had 
never  been  of  that  mind  in  woman 
which   regards  matrimony   as  the 
prime  achievement  of  the  sex.  She 
had  rather  a  keen  appreciation  of 
the  selfish  and  mediocre  character  of 
most  men. 

What  had  weighed  on  her  was 
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living  with  her  sister.  When  Mrs. 
Waters  died  two  years  ago,  her  mar- 
ried sister  had  offered  her  a  home 
she  was  well  able  to  provide.  Doro- 
thy found  that  this  offer  was  not 
carried  out.  What  was  given  to  her 
proved  to  be  lodging  and  food. 
That  was  all.  Her  sister's  nature 
was  radically  antagonistic  to  hers. 
She  endured  it  until  she  was  gradu- 
ated as  a  professional  nurse,  and  then, 
declining  to  act  the  part  of  pin 
cushion  for  the  daily  moral  prickles 
of  her  relative  any  longer,  embarked 
on  the  hard  waters  of  self  earned 
livelihood  in  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Bayard's  offer  coming  just  at  this 
time  proved  most  opportune,  and 
was  gladly  accepted. 

Dorothy  put  in  a  certain  time  every 
day  at  her  ward  in  Bellevue  Hos- 
pital, and  she  had  one  outside  pa- 
tient, a  widow.  Mrs.  Timothy  Jones 
was  troubled  with  nerves  and  an 
imagination  which  would  have  dis- 
covered cause  for  complaint  in  Para- 
dise itself.  She  would  have  found 
the  climate  monotonously  even,  and 
the  trees  and  vegetation  would  have 
been  too  luxuriant. 

Dorothy  found  that  her  chief  duty 
was  to  serve  as  an  outlet  for  Mrs. 
Timothy  Jones's  imaginary  ills.  Miss 
Waters  was  practical  enough  to  see 
that  the  invention  of  troubles  in  sur- 
roundings and  conditions  of  life 
which  were  abnormally  soothing  was 
already  a  form  of  disease. 

Her  treatment  for  Mrs.  Jones  was 
ingenious.  She  invented  a  "  Mrs. 
Harris  "  on  the  spot,  who  was  sub- 
ject to  all  the  misfortunes  which 
Mrs.  Timothy  Jones  was  exempted 
from.  Dorothy  hoped  that  the  com- 
parisons which  she  artfully  instituted 
between  Mrs.  Jones  and  this  unfor- 
tunate woman  would  lead  the  former 
to  a  saner  appreciation  of  a  happy 
lot. 

One  grievance  which  Mrs.  Jones 
was  fondest  of  harrowing  herself 
with  really  seemed  to  have  some 
right  to  serve  as  a  sorrow.  Her  fa- 
ther had  disappeared.  He  was  a 
gentleman  actually  fifty  years  of 
age,  but  not  more  than  twenty  one 
so  far  as  his  capacity  for  "  having  a 


good  time"  was  concerned.  He  had 
gone  to  live  with  Mrs.  Jones  after 
the  death  of  his  wife.  He  had  trav- 
eled for  eight  or  nine  months  first, 
and  then  resided  with  his  daughter 
at  her  request. 

"  He  used  to  try  me  a  great  deal, 
but  I  concealed  everything  from 
him,"  said  Mrs.  Jones  lugubriously, 
and  with  unintended  mendacity. 
"  He  would  frequently  come  in  at 
half  past  twelve,  or  one,  at  nights. 
You  would  suppose  he  was  a  young 
fellow  going  in  for  the  pleasures  of 
the  town,  to  judge  from  his  condi- 
tion! And  only  think,"  she  added, 
in  a  tone  almost  of  awe,  "  he  couldn't 
bear  to  have  me  sit  up  for  him 
nights.  I  always  thought  some- 
thing must  have  happened  to  him, 
when  he  was  out  so  late.  'Sarah,' 
he  said  to  me,  '  I've  reached  the  age 
of  reason,  and  I  know  how  to  stay 
out  of  an  evening  in  New  York  with- 
out being  kidnaped,  or  buncoed,  or 
sandbagged.  I  don't  like  coming 
home  and  finding  you  sitting  up. 
blinking  like  an  old  owl,  to  see  that 
I  have  got  back  all  right.'  That's 
the  very  expression  he  used,  and  it 
seemed  so  unnatural.  Being  a 
widow,  I  had  some  right  to  know 
how  papa  should  behave.  But  no 
one  would  ever  have  thought  he  was 
a  widower. 

"  Then  I  told  Sanders  to  stay  up  till 
he  came  home.  He  gave  poor  San- 
ders such  a  talking  to  the  first  time 
he  came  home  late  and  found  him, 
that  the  man  told  me  he  would  look 
for  another  place  sooner  than  be  ex- 
posed to  it  again.  4  If  I  want  a  wet 
nurse,  I'll  hire  one  myself,'  he  told 
Sanders.  Wasn't  that  a  sad  thing 
to  have  one's  father  say,  and  he  fifty 
years  old  and  a  widower  ? "  said 
Mrs.  Jones,  in  a  stricken  tone,  to 
Dorothy. 

Miss  Waters  sized  up  the  situation 
very  accurately,  and  her  sympathies 
were  quite  with  the  jolly  old  boy. 
Her  training  had  made  her  very 
sympathetic  in  the  case.  She  felt 
that  if  Mrs.  Jones's  mother  had  been 
at  all  like  her  daughter,  widowhood 
was  not  an  absolutely  aching  blank 
for  Mrs.  Jones's  father. 
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But  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Doro- 
thy's patient  one  day,  as  the  over- 
brimming drop  in  the  bucket,  that 
her  half  century  old  papa  was  act- 
ually flirting  with  a  young  blonde  wo- 
man. He  had  been  seen  at  the  races 
with  her,  had  put  money  on  a  horse 
for  her,  liad  gone  to  Koster  &  Dial's 
and  drunk  champagne  with  her! 
All  this  had  been  reported  to  Mrs. 
Timothy  Jones.  44  He  actually  told 
me  that  he  thanked  Heaven  " — Mrs. 
Jones  paused  and  used  her  handker- 
chief as  if  to  muffle  the  horrid  sacri- 
lege of  such  a  thanksgiving — 44  he 
wasn't  half  as  old  as  I  was,  and  that 
he  would  die  younger  than  I  had 
ever  been!  I  really  broke  down 
under  those  cruel  words.  Papa 
could  never  stand  anything  like 
that.  He  always  called  it  4  making 
a  scene.'  The  next  day  Sanders 
brought  me  a  note  which  he  had 
found  on  father's  dressing  table. 
Papa  had  deserted  me!  He  said  it 
was  senseless  to  make  life  a  torture 
to  himself,  and  that  besides  he  was  ' 
only  worrying  me  too.  That  he  had 
gone  away,  and  that  I  would  get 
news  once  a  month  about  his  health, 
so  that  I  needn't  worry.  That  I 
would  make  trouble  for  myself  any- 
how. But  that  he  meant  to  do  as 
he  pleased,  and  would  flirt  with  a 
barmaid,  if  he  wanted  to! 

44  He  has  been  gone  six  weeks,  and 
the  weather  is  so  hot  that  I  can't 
help  worrying  about  him.  I  don't 
know  what  that  horrid  blonde  wo- 
man will  do  with  him  now.  They 
are  such  designing  things,  and  can 
make  such  fools  of  old  men.  And 
papa  is  rich  enough  to  make  him  an 
object  for  their  machinations.  What 
tan  I  do,  Miss  Waters  ?" 

Miss  Waters  took  a  cheerful  view 
of  the  case,  and  in  substance,  if  not 
in  words,  advised  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
had  no  more  sense  of  humor  than  a 
turtle,  to  give  the  old  fellow  his  head, 
since  he  was  bound  in  any  case  to 
have  his  own  way.  Miss  Waters 
secretly  admired  the  old  chap's  inde- 
pendence. She  rather  liked  such 
two  year  old  ways  in  an  old  cob.  It 
argued  a  deal  of  vitality  and  spright- 
liness,  and  after  all  44  a  man  is  only 


as  old  as  he  feels."  Mrs.  Jones's  papa 
evidently  didn't  feel  fifty. 

There  was  only  one  thing  (besides 
Mrs.  Jones)  which  troubled  Dorothy 
at  all  during  the  summer.  Some 
one  lived  on  the  floor  above  Mrs. 
Bayard's  apartment,  who  used  to 
potter  around  a  good  deal.  On  a 
hot  summer  night  it  was  not  pleasant 
to  be  aroused  from  her  first  slumber 
by  the  heavy  footfall  of  this  man 
walking  about  on  the  floor  above.  It 
was  a  man,  Dorothy  inferred.  The 
tread  was  too  heavy  for  a  woman, 
too  decided. 

Then  this  man  would  tinker  at 
things  at  twelve  o'clock  or  after.  He 
would  hammer  at  something.  And 
one  night,  when  it  was  fully  half 
past  twelve,  she  heard  him  winding 
up  a  clock.  Then  she  heard  a 
hilarious  44Cuck-oo!"  He  was  set- 
ting the  clock,  and  the  beastly  thing 
cuckooed  through  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  hours. 

The  weather  was  so  meltingly  hot 
this  summer  that  Dorothy  had  to 
open  the  window  looking  out  on  the 
air  shaft  in  order  to  create  a  current 
of  air  through  her  bed  room. 
Microbes  and  cuckoos  were  not  as 
bad  as  suffocation.  As  a  conse- 
quence, she  could  hear  even  the 
respiration  of  the  man  above.  When 
he  cleared  his  throat,  she  would  give 
a  start,  it  seemed  so  much  as  if  he 
were  in  the  very  room  with  her.  It 
was  unfortunate  that  his  lively 
nature  should  break  out  at  such  late 
hours.  But  he  was  merry  and  con- 
tented. Dorothy  could  gather  that 
from  his  actions.  She  often  heard 
him  humming  some  of  the  popular 
songs  of  the  day.  Once  he  gave  a 
stave  or  two  from  44  Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
de-ay,"  which  he  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
great  deal,  for  she  heard  him  chuckle 
after  it,  and  say  in  a  rich,  cheery 
voice:  44  Darned  jolly  old  song." 
And  the  cuckoo  in  the  clock,  as  if 
echoing  approval,  chirped  44  one." 

If  there  was  one  thing  that  Dorothy 
Waters  believed  in,  however,  it  was 
in  letting  people  live  their  lives.  She 
would  never  lop  the  tendrils  which  a 
human  existence  put  exuberantly 
forth,  simply  because  they  spread  a 
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little  over  her  wall,  as  it  were.  Mrs. 
Jones  had  intensified  this  feeling  in 
Dorothy  by  exhibiting  the  opposite 
tendency  in  so  very  marked  a  degree. 

So  she  said  to  herself:  M  That  is 
some  hearty  young  fellow,  full  of 
life,  who  is  too  poor  to  go  away  for 
the  summer,  probably  too  poor  to 
marry.  That  is  his  way  of  enjoying 
a  home,  to  move  about  and  tinker  at 
things  and  have  a  good  sociable  time 
with  himself.  Probably  he  bought 
that  cuckoo  clock  for  music  and 
company,  poor  fellow!  He  hasn't 
an  idea  that  he  is  disturbing  me. 
Nearly  all  the  people  that  live  here 
are  away,  and  he  feels  quite  inde- 
pendent up  there  all  alone  by  him- 
self. Go  ahead,  young  fellow,  and 
enjoy  yourself." 

One  day  humidity  and  heat  crowd- 
ed the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
almost  up  to  three  figures.  It  was  a 
prostrating  day.  It  was  hard  to 
sleep.  It  was  past  one  when  Dorothy 
managed  to  get  any  slumber,  and 
then  it  was  a  light,  unsatisfactory 
one.  The  window  of  the  air  shaft 
was  wide  open,  and  so,  evidently, 
was  that  of  her  up  stairs  neighbor. 
She  heard  him  moving  about,  and 
the  clinking  of  ice  in  a  glass,  and 
then  a  long,  impatient  respiration  as 
he  stretched  himself  out  on  his  bed. 
It  was  so  fearfully  hot. 

She  was  awakened  after  some  time 
by  hearing  him  get  up.  His  foot 
step  sounded  through  the  floor,  and 
then  there  was  a  heavy  fall! 

Dorothy  was  out  of  bed  in  an  in- 
stant, her  professional  instinct  mak- 
ing her  keenly  alive  to  the  situation. 
The  young  fellow  had  fainted,  per- 
haps had  had  a  stroke  due  to  the  ex- 
cessive heat.  Her  mind,  clear  and 
quick  at  all  times,  worked  with  won- 
derful celerity  under  the  stimulus  of 
such  an  emergency. 

The  poor  young  fellow  was  there, 
alone,  in  a  dead  faint.  She  had 
heard  no  movement  since  the  fall. 
Shortly  after  it,  the  cuckoo  had 
shrieked  three.  What  could  be  done  ? 
The  watchman  down  stairs  was  out 
of  reach  of  the  bell,  probably,  as 
there  never  was  occasion  for  his 
being  called   at  such  hours.  She 


would  try.  She  rang  the  electric 
bell  which  went  to  the  office,  and 
waited.  No  response.  Again,  with 
the  same  result.  It  was  hopeless  to 
try  and  knock  any  one  up  in  the 
different  apartments,  when  there 
were  fully  seventy  in  the  building 
and  nearly  all  of  them  vacant.  The 
man  might  die  before  she  could  dis- 
cover any  one. 

She  could  not  let  a  human  creature 
die,  when  she  was  the  only  one 
who  could  extend  a  helping  hand. 
That  was  clear.  So  she  hastily  put 
on  her  blue  serge  gown  and  waist, 
and  slipped  up  stairs.  If  the  door 
of  his  room  were  locked,  she  would 
have  to  get  some  one  to  break  it  in. 
She  tried  it,  and  it  opened.  So  like 
a  careless  young  fellow  to  leave  his 
door  unlocked  at  night! 

She  entered.  The  electric  light 
outside  lit  up  the  room  enough 
for  her  to  see  him  lying  on  the 
floor,  flat  on  his  face,  with  his 
arms  stretched  out  in  a  cramped 
way.  Dorothy  took  her  match  safe 
from  her  pocket,  hastily  lit  the  gas, 
and  then  turned. 

A  man  of  medium  height,  rather 
stout,  with  a  bald  head  whose  scalp 
was  very  red,  and  whose  hair  was  a 
mixture  of  black  and  white.  He 
was  dressed  in  his  pyjamas.  The 
"young  man  "  was  middle  aged! 

Dorothy  took  &  big  cushion  from 
a  divan  in  the  corner,  and,  turning 
him  over  with  her  strong  young 
arms,  doubled  the  pillow  up  and 
slipped  it  under  his  head.  He  was 
breathing  heavily,  and  his  round, 
good  natured  face  was  very  flushed. 

There  was  an  Indian  cooler  on  the 
table,  and  wetting  her  handkerchief 
with  the  water,  Dorothy  laid  it  on 
his  temples.  Then  she  applied  her 
ammonia  bottle  to  his  nostrils,  hav- 
ing loosened  the  jacket  of  his 
pyjamas  at  the  throat.  She  had 
time  to  observe  that  he  was  quite  a 
fine  looking  man. 

Her  ministrations,  to  her  great  re- 
lief, brought  him  round  after  some 
moments.  He  moved  slightly,  then 
opened  his  eyes.  They  were  very 
brilliant  hazel  eyes,  though  there 
was  a  dazed  expression  in  them. 
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Then,  as  he  recovered  conscious- 
ness more  and  more,  he  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  a  clear  complexioned, 
dark  eyed  young  woman,  with 
rather  towzled  hair,  was  leaning  over 
him  with  an  inquiring  look  upon  her 
face. 

He  made  an  effort  to  rise.  "  Where 
am  I  ?  What  has  happened  ?"  he  said, 
in  a  strong  but  musical  voice. 

"  You  fainted.  Probably  it  was 
the  heat,"  said  Dorothy.  "  I  will  get 
you  a  glass  of  water  and  then  help 
you  up." 

She  half  filled  one  from  the  cooler 
and  gave  it  to  him.  He  got  up  on 
his  arm  and  drank  it  greedily. 

Then  he  scrambled  to  his  feet, 
went  to  a  chair,  and  sat  down.  He 
looked  at  Dorothy  curiously  but 
alertly. 

"  I  fell  down  when  I  was  going  to 
that  table  to  get  a  drink.  This  heat 
is  enough  to  kill  an  ox,"  he  said  to 
her.  "I  never  fainted  before  in  my 
life."  He  seemed  rather  ashamed  of 
the  performance.  "  How  did  you 
come  here  ?"  he  asked  ingenuously 
of  Miss  Waters,  smiling  good  natured- 
ly.  It  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
smile,  and  showed  perfect  white 
teeth  under  his  carefully  trimmed 
mustache. 

"  I  occupy  the  apartment  beneath 
this,"  Dorothy  explained.  "  I  was 
awake  and  heard  you  fall.  I  am  a 
professional  nurse,"  she  added 
quickly.  "  Of  course,  I  knew 
you  had  fainted,  and  there  was 
no  time  to  lose,  nobody  to  call.  I 
tried,  and  couldn't  get  any  one.  So 
I  came  up  and  luckily  your  door 
was  unlocked.  How  do  you  feci 
now  ?"  This  with  a  pronouncedly 
professional  air. 

"  Oh,  all  right.  Just  a  bit  rattled," 
he  said,  putting  his  hand  to  his  head. 
"But  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for 
disturbing  you.  I  didn't  know  any- 
body was  under  there.    If  I  had,  I 

wouldn't  have  "  he  stopped  and 

laughed.  "  I  suppose  I  would  have 
dropped  anyhow,"  he  added,  u  but 
I'm  awfully  sorry  I  was  such  a  nuis- 
ance— and  just  as  grateful  as  pos- 
sible to  you  for  coming  to  my  assist- 
ance." 


Dorothy  rose.  Her  professional 
services  had  not  been  engaged,  and 
sitting  in  a  gentleman's  room  at 
three  in  the  morning,  especially 
when  the  gentleman  was  airily  clad 
in  pyjamas,  seemed  to  verge  on  im- 
propriety now  that  humanity  no 
longer  redeemed  it. 

"I  hope  you  will  not  be  troubled 
again,"  she  said.  "  I  could  give  you 
a  sleeping  draught,  but  I  think  you 
will  get  on  all  right  now.  I  shall 
hear  if  anything  does  happen." 

She  moved  toward  the  door.  The 
old  boy  opened  it  for  her  and  bowed 
her  out  with  quite  a  courtly  air. 
Dorothy  was  in  a  broad  smile  the 
moment  the  door  closed  behind  her, 
at  the  picture  of  the  active  figure  in 
pyjamas  stepping  along  in  his  bare 
feet  to  usher  her  out  with  such  dig- 
nity. 

The  next  afternoon  he  called  on 
her.  She  could  not  but  remark 
what  a  trim,  well  groomed  old  fel- 
low he  was.  There  was  a  rosy  color 
in  his  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  were  as 
bright  as  possible.  Every  detail  of 
his  dress,  which  was  smart,  but  not 
too  youthful,  showed  a  nice  attention 
on  his  part  to  his  appearance.  He 
seemed  like  a  well  seasoned  young 
man,  rather  than  a  well  preserved 
middle  aged  one. 

"  I  didn't  half  express  my  thanks 
to  you  last  night,  Miss  Waters,"  he 
said.  "  It  was  awfully  good  in  you 
to  take  that  trouble.  I  have  never 
been  under  the  weather  before  in 
my  whole  life.  It  must  have  been 
the  heat." 

He  talked  a  while  with  Dorothy, 
and  before  he  went  away  asked  her 
if  she  would  not  take  a  drive  with 
him  that  afternoon.  The  young 
woman  consented,  and  Mr.  Sinclair 
(he  had  made  himself  known  to  her 
on  the  morning  call)  arrived  at  four 
with  a  spanking  pair  of  bays  hitched 
to  a  mail  phaeton.  He  was  a  good 
whip  and  full  of  bright,  cheery  talk, 
so  that  Dorothy  came  back  much 
refreshed.  She  had  enjoyed  her  out- 
ing thoroughly. 

One  thing  after  this  struck  her  as 
very  nice  in  young  Mr.  Sinclair.  She 
could  never  think  of  him  except  as  a 
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young  man.  His  fifty  years  were 
the  lightest  of  accidents.  She  no- 
ticed that  his  walk  across  the  floor 
above  was  much  lighter  now,  and 
she  could  hardly  hear  his  door 
close  when  he  entered  or  left  his 
room.  After  a  day  or  two,  even  the 
cuckoo  passed  into  silence.  Dorothy 
almost  regretted  the  impulsive  bois- 
terousness  of  its  recurrent  remark. 
Mr.  Sinclair  was  evidently  trying 
not  to  be  "a  nuisance."  Such 
thoughtfulness  was  the  more  re- 
markable because  of  his  youthful 
impulsiveness. 

Then  he  got  to  sending  her  flowers. 
"They  smarten  up  a  room,"  he  said. 
"Give  a  go  to  it.  You  like  them, 
don't  you  ?" 

Dorothy  admitted  that  she  did. 
In    fact,    Mr.    Sinclair's  attentions 

fave  her  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
he  felt  that  Mr.  Sinclair  enjoyed 
having  a  bright,  healthy  woman 
companion,  and  she  saw  no  reason 
why  she  should  not  receive  atten- 
tions which  gave  pleasure  to  them 
both  and  committed  neither.  She 
really  felt  as  if  she  were  exercising  a 
sort  of  motherly  influence  over  this 
frolicsome  youngster. 

This  pleasant  course  of  amenities 
went  on  for  some  weeks.  Then  one 
day  he  called  just  as  she  was  finish- 
ing a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bayard. 

"Good  news?"  he  asked,  as  he 
saw  it  in  her  hand. 

"  N-o.  It  is  really  bad  news,  in  a 
way,"  Dorothy  said  with  a  faint 
smile.  "  The  lady  whose  apartment 
this  is  says  she  will  return  in  a 
month.  So  I  must  look  around  for 
some  place  to  go." 

"  I'll  see  if  I  can't  find  you  one," 
he  said  promptly.  After  they  had 
conversed  for  some  moments  he  was 
silent  for  a  spell.  Then  his  bright 
eyes  turned  toward  Dorothy,  and  he 
said  with  amusing  seriousness,  "  I 
suppose  you  think  I  am  an  awfully 
old  chap." 

Dorothy  broke  into  a  laugh.  "  I 
think  you  are  the  youngest  person  I 
ever  saw.    You  will  never  get  old." 

He  brightened  so  palpably  under 
this  that  Dorothy  was  still  more 
amused. 


"  I  don't  feel  old,  and  why  should 
I  try  to  act  as  if  I  did  ?  I  hate 
hypocrisy.  But  I've  been  married 
once,  and  I  have  a  child." 

He  said  this  with  the  air  of  con- 
fessing to  a  misdemeanor.  Then, 
after  another  slight  pause,  he  spoke 
once  more,  as  if  his  thoughts  were 
traveling  in  a  certain  circuit.  "  Do 
you  think  it  is  foolish  for  a  man  as 
old  as  I  am  to  marry  again  ?  " 

He  was  certainly  the  most  ingenu- 
ous boy  Dorothy  had  ever  met.  He 
was  charming  in  his  naivete. 

"  Certainly  not,"  she  exclaimed  ro- 
bustly. "  I  think  you  ought  to  have  a 
wife." 

"Well,  will  you  marry  me?"  he 
said  eagerly,  sitting  forward  on  the 
edge  of  his  chair. 

This  was  more  than  naif  !  Miss 
Waters  for  the  moment  had  some- 
thing of  the  feeling  that  an  old  lady 
may  entertain  when  her  grandson 
shoulders  a  cane  and  says  to  her, 
"Now  I'm  General  Wash'n'ton.  Will 
you  be  th' American  Army?"  But 
this  boy  was  in  earnest.  So  she  was 
quite  flustered  for  one  small  mo- 
ment. Before  she  could  say  any- 
thing he  went  on,  as  if  fearful  she 
might  decide  the  question  on  the 
spot,  without  due  knowledge  of  its 
background: 

"I'm  all  alone  and  I  don't  like  it. 
My  daughter  and  I  don't  hit  it  off 
well,  and  she  has  everything  she  can 
want.  I  would  like  a  home,  and  a 
nice  little  wife.  I  know  I'm  a  lot 
older  than  you,"  he  said  ruefully, 
"  but  you  are  not  like  most  girls, 
and  I  would  try  to  make  you  happy. 
If  money  and  thoughtfulness  and  a 
lot  of  love  can  do  it,  I  can  give  you 
those." 

He  paused.  He  had  put  his  case. 
Dorothy  felt  he  had  put  it  very  well. 
He  was  not  a  thoughtless  boy. 

"  Mr.  Sinclair,"  she  said  slowly,"  I 
had  not  imagined  things  would  turn 
this  way.  But  I  am  twenty  eight, 
and  old  for  my  age."  She  laughed 
a  little  as  she  said  this.  "  I  tell  you 
frankly  that  I  like  you,  very  much.  I 
shouldn't  be  truthful,  if  I  said  I  loved 
you." 

"Oh,  that  doesn't  matter,"  he  said 
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quickly.  "  You  know  what  I  mean," 
he  added,  while  his  face  grew  per- 
plexed over  the  necessary  words  to 
explain  what  was  so  clear  in  his 
mind.  "  I  mean  you  are  good  and 
sweet,  and  I  should  like,  to  make 
life  pleasant  for  you.  And — why,  if 
you  marry  me,  I  know  you  won't  do 
it  without  having  the  feeling  that 
you  ought  to  have,  and  which  will 
satisfy  me." 

He  spoke  wistfully.  Dorothy  was 
silent  a  moment.    Then  she  said: 

"  Give  me  an  hour  to  think  about 
it.  There  is  no  need  of  an  imme- 
diate answer." 

u  Certainly.  Take  a  whole  day,  if 
you  want  to.  But  you  don't  know 
how  much  you  will  please  me,  if  you 
say  1  yes.'  " 

He  got  up  to  go.  As  he  was  about 
to  open  the  door,  Dorothy,  who  had 
been  really  strangely  moved  by  his 
straightforward,  wholesome  sim- 
plicity, and  the  warm  feeling  that 
evidently  possessed  the  old  fellow, 
suddenly  said: 

"But  your  family?  How  old  is 
this  little  girl  ?" 

His  teeth  flashed  into  view,  he 
broke  into  such  a  hearty  laugh.  The 
merriment  of  it  was  contagious. 


"  The  '  little  girl,' "  he  said,  with  the 
laughter  still  in  his  voice  and  his 
eye  twinkling,  "  is  a  widow,  thirty 
years  old.  She  is  no  chicken.  And 
she  will  have  a  fit  when  she  hears  I 
am  married.  But  I  shan't  ask  Mrs. 
Timothy  Jones  anything  about  it." 
It  seemed  to  afford  him  great  de- 
light to  marry  in  the  teeth  of  his 
daughter's  opposition. 

u  is  Mrs.  Timothy  Jones  your  daugh- 
ter ? "  cried  Dorothy,  with  an  inef- 
fable accent. 

M  She  is,  returned  Mr.  Sinclair 
with  equal  unction.  "  Do  you  know 
her  ? "  This  with  sudden,  acute  sur- 
prise. 

Dorothy  stood  for  a  moment  as  if 
dazed.    Then  she  said  decidedly: 

"Mr.  Sinclair,  I  hope  I  won't  seem 
unwomanly,  or  too  hasty,  or  as  if  I 
didn't  appreciate  the  situation,  for  I 
do.  But,  do  you  know,"  and  she 
smiled  confidingly,  "  I  don't  think  I 
need  that  hour  to  decide  in.  I  do 
know  Mrs.  Timothy  Jones.  And  I 
know  you  as  well  as  I  could  wish." 

"  Then  you  refuse,"  he  said  hast- 
ily, with  keen  disappointment  in 
face,  figure,  and  voice. 

"  No."  said  Dorothy  with  another 
bright  smile.   "  I  accept." 


WAKING. 

The  sun  soft  through  the  half  closed  shutter  there 
Slips  waking  fingers  toward  my  sleeping  child  — 
So  glad  to  kiss  her  forehead's  crescent  fair. 
So  glad  to  touch  the  ripples  of  her  hair- 
Goes  gently  quivering  in  and  out  in  mild 
Delight,  and  flashing  through  the  woven  gold 
Drives  shadows  from  the  drowsy  lids  that  lie 
Soft  purpling  o'er  the  iris  sheathed.    Grown  bold 
It  whispers  in  her  ear  secrets  untold. 
Linking  night's  dream  with  morning  melody. 
She  stirs,  breaks  from  the  tyrant  sleep  that  holds; 
Her  waking  eyes  half  open,  arms  thrown  back 
Like  lily  bud^whose  sweetness  doth  unpack 
When  warmth  of  day  unbinds  its  petaled  folds. 

Bettie  Garland. 
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XXIV. 

THE  energy  behind  the  door  bell 
was  a  devil  may  care  telegraph 
messenger.  He  liked  to  startle  people 
in  the  dead  of  night,  picturing  to  his 
imagination,  with  a  profane  grin,  the 
look  on  their  frightened  faces.  He 
fancied  that  he  could  pull  a  bell  so 
that  it  would  ring  a  more  horrible 
ring  than  could  be  produced  by 
any  other  messenger  on  the  force — a 
weird,  dreadful  ring  that  would 
carry  terror  with  it. 

It  was  a  peal  of  this  sort  that  sent 
consternation  to  the  heart  of  Burton 
Edwards.  There  was  something 
strange  and  ominous  in  the  sound  as 
it  broke  upon  his  ears.  He  knew  as 
surely  in  the  first  instant  as  a  minute 
later,  when  a  telegram  was  put  into 
his  hand,  that  something  had  hap- 
pened at  home. 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  with 
trembling  fingers.  His  face  was 
white. 

"  Mother  is  very  ill.  Come  first 
train.  Father."  Edwards  spoke  the 
words  aloud  as  his  eye  ran  over  the 
telegram.  He  handed  it  to  Marion 
and  turned  away  silently. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  said  Marion 
softly. 

"  It  must  be  serious,"  answered 
Edwards.  "  Father  would  not  have 
sent  such  a  message  otherwise." 

"  I  hope  it  is  not  so  bad  as  you 
fancy.  Your  father  might  have  been 
suddenly  frightened,  and  telegraphed 
you  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment." 

"  No,  no,  he  would  not  have  done 
that.  I  am  sure  that  he  has  kept 
back  the  worst." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,  Burton. 

*This  story  began  in  the  March 


I  wish  I  could  say  something  that 
would  comfort  you." 

Edwards  raised  his  eyes  to  hers. 
They  were  full  of  tenderness  and 
sympathy.  He  took  a  step  towards 
her  and  stretched  out  his  hands  as 
one  imploring  rescue.  She  gave 
him  both  of  hers,  with  childlike 
trust.  Her  wish  was  to  comfort  him. 
It  was  a  generous,  kindly  motive. 
She  had  no  thought  for  herself.  But 
the  pressure  upon  her  hands  awak- 
ened the  sense  of  danger.  The  im- 
pulse to  tear  herself  from  him  was 
paralyzed.  She  could  not  escape. 
He  drew  her  closer  to  him  and  bent 
his  head  towards  hers. 

"What  has  happened,  Marion  ? " 
called  her  father  at  this  instant  from 
above  stairs.  He  had  hurriedly 
dressed  and  come  from  his  room  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  frantic 
ringing  of  the  bell. 

"  It's  a  telegram,"  answered  Mari- 
on in  trembling  voice.  "  A  tele- 
gram," she  repeated,  as  she  ran  to- 
wards him  like  one  escaping  from  a 
frightful  danger. 

Burton  Edwards  was  not  alone 
with  her  again.  He  and  his  sister 
took  the  early  morning  train  for  Cal- 
ifornia. When  they  were  gone  Mari- 
on went  to  her  own  room.  How  big 
and  empty  and  gloomy  the  house 
seemed  !  Her  head  ached  from  a 
sleepless  night  ;  her  heart  ached 
from  emotions  that  had  stirred  it 
to  its  depths.  She  stood  by  her 
window  and  looked  out  into  the  cold, 
gray  morning. 

The  dim  light  was  sifting  in 
through  the  darkness.  The  fog 
hung  damp  and  chilly  over  the  house 
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tops,  settling  down  into  the  streets 
and  sending  a  chill  through  the  early 
pedestrians.  Marion  had  never  been 
up  at  this  hour  before  ;  had  never  felt 
such  a  sense  of  depression  before. 
She  turned  away  with  a  shudder, 
and  threw  herself  wearily  upon  her 
couch. 

The  furnace  sent  an  abundance 
of  hot  air  into  her  room,  but  it  did 
not  warm  her.  She  drew  a  rug  over 
her  shoulders,  and  tried  to  forget 
herself  in  sleep,  but  the  funereal  at- 
mosphere was  too  depressing  for 
slumber.  She  opened  her  eyes  and 
glanced  aimlessly  towards  her  writ- 
ing desk.  There  was  Phil  looking 
down  upon  her  from  his  silver  frame. 
She  turned  her  face  away  and  buried 
it  beneath  the  rug. 

She  had  seen  the  picture  a  thou- 
sand times  before,  but  she  had  never 
seen  it  as  she  saw  it  now.  There 
was  an  expression  in  the  face  that 
sent  a  shudder  of  self  condemnation  to 
her  heart.  It  was  not  a  look  of  ac- 
cusation, but  rather  one  of  surprise 
and  pain.  Kindness  and  love  were 
in  the  eyes  ;  sorrow  and  gloom  were 
about  the  mouth. 

The  tears  stole  down  Marion's 
cheeks.  She  could  not  choke  back 
the  sobs.  Her  heart  ached  with  an 
anguish  that  was  deeper  and  keener 
than  before.  The  sense  of  loneliness 
had  yielded  to  a  different  feeling. 
She  knew  she  was  doing  wrong  in 
breathing  the  atmosphere  of  love  as 
she  had  on  the  previous  night.  She 
did  not  do  it  in  defiance  of  her  con- 
science. She  felt  an  impulse  to  fly 
from  Burton  Edwards.  She  would 
have  given  anything  to  be  safely 
beyond  his  influence,  and  yet  there 
was  a  fascination  so  strong,  so  subtle 
in  the  nature  and  quality  of  his  love 
— it  was  so  deliciously  intoxicating, 
so  sweet  to  her  young  life  that  she 
yielded  for  another  minute  and 
sipped  of  the  nectar  of  the  gods — 
just  another  minute,  and  just  another 
minute  until  she  had  drifted  almost 
into  the  very  arms  of  passion. 

The  rug  could  not  hide  Phil's  face 
from  her  eyes.  She  could  see  him 
looking  down  upon  her  and  the  ex- 
pression of  pain  and  sadness,  of  love 


and  kindness  burned  into  her  very 
soul.  It  was  the  most  severe  re- 
proach to  her  sensitive  nature. 
She  saw  herself  as  she  had  never 
seen  herself  before.  She  recalled 
Phil's  words  when  she  told  him  that 
the  engagement  must  be  postponed. 

"  We  can't  tell  what  changes  a 
year  will  make  in  us,"  he  had  said. 

"  The  year  is  up  today,"  meditated 
Marion,  "  and  we  have  changed — 
Phil  has  changed — I  have  changed 
more  than  he.  I  have  wanted  to  do 
right  by  him;  I  have  wanted  to  care 
only  for  him,  but  our  lives  have 
drifted  a  little  apart  and  I  have  beenso 
completely  under  influences  that  have 
led  me  away  from  him.  This  does 
not  justify  me,  I  know,  but  in  a  way 
it  palliates  the  offense.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  do  always  the  same  under 
different  circumstances.  If  I  had 
never  gone  into  this  gay  life  I  should 
not  have  cared  for  it.  I  should  have 
known  nothing  of  admiration  and 
flattery.  It  is  a  life  by  itself— a  life 
of  excitement  and  intoxication.  I 
must  either  be  one  thing  or  another. 
I  can't  be  half  society  girl  and  half — 
half  something  else.  A  compromise 
between  the  two  would  make  me 
half  wrong  and  half  stupid.  I  can't 
adjust  my  conscience  to  both.  Look- 
ing at  myself  in  one  way  I  feel 
guilty;  in  another  I  feel  that  I  have 
done  no  wrong.  If  girls  in  society 
didn't  accept  attention  and  admira- 
tion— if  there  were  no  little  flirta- 
tions there  would  be  no  society — 
there  would  be  nothing  in  it." 

This  line  of  reasoning  began  to 
bring  relief  to  Marion's  conscience. 
The  expression  in  Phil's  eyes  was 
softer.  It  no  longer  pierced  her 
heart  with  so  keen  an  edge. 

"  It  would  not  be  so  very  terrible 
to  be  a  little  Puritan  with  Puritan- 
ical surroundings,"  she  continued, 
"  but  in  this  age  and  in  the  metrop- 
olis and  in  society  life — no,  no,  it 
can't  be  done.  The  Puritan  would 
be  a  dismal  failure.  I  couldn't  be  a 
wall  flower — I  wouldn't.  I'd  rather 
belong  to  the  Salvation  Army.  There 
would  be  enthusiasm  there  at  least, 
and  anything  would  be  better  than 
the  heartache,  and  that  is  just  what 
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a  girl  has,  out  of  tune  with  her  sur- 
roundings. After  all,  I  can't  think  I 
have  done  so  very  wrong.  This  is 
my  play  day — my  outing  before  I 
settle  down.  One  always  has  more 
latitude  on  an  outing — does  things 
that  would — that  would — well,  that 
would  make  very  nice  old  ladies 
raise  their  eyebrows  in  a  terribly 
suggestive  way.  So  then,  looking 
at  it  in  this  light,  I  think  I  ought  to 
be  allowed  just  a  little  abandon — ought 
to  have  all  the  good  times  I  can — in  a 
proper  way,  of  course. 

"  But  there  is  the  question— what 
is  proper?  I'm  sure  of  one  thing, 
and  that  is  that  I  am  not  required 
to  be  a  Puritan  in  these  days,  in  so- 
ciety, any  way.  I  suppose  that  a 
real  little  Puritan,  if  she  had  been  in 
my  place  last  night  with  Burton 
Edwards  and  he  had  looked  into  her 
eyes  as  he  looked  into  mine  ;  if  he 
had  breathed  the  love  upon  her  that 
he  breathed  upon  me ;  if  he  had 
taken  her  hands  in  his  as  he  took 
mine  in  his,  I  suppose— no,  I'm  not 
so  sure — I  more  than  half  believe 
that  she  wouldn't  have  been  a  Puri- 
tan at  all.  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
there  isn't  a  good  deal  of  humbug 
after  all  about  this  unnatural  good- 
ness that  we  read  of  and  that  is  held 
up  as  the  correct  standard.  It's  an 
insipid  sort  of  life,  it  seems  to  me.  It 
may  be  well  enough  for  exhibition, 
but  if  there  is  no  more  nature  and 
impulse  in  it  than  we  are  led  to  be- 
lieve— if  the  inner  life  is  as  colorless 
and  placid  as  the  outer,  then  it  must 
have  been  too  stupid  for  anything. 
But  I  can't  believe  it.  Human  nature 
is  human  nature.  Without  its  im- 
pulses and  fancies  and  passions  it 
would  be  as  flat  as  a  prairie  ;  as  un- 
interesting as  a  Puritan  Sunday." 

By  this  time  Marion  had  justified 
herself  to  an  extent  that  effectually 
soothed  her  conscience.  She  no 
longer  tried  to  hide  her  face  from 
Phil's  eyes.  There  was  nothing  in 
them  now — nothing  about  the  ex- 
pression of  the  mouth  to  harrow  her 
feelings. 

M  Things  are  much  as  we  see  them," 
she  meditated.  44  Fancy  has  so  much 
to  do  with  everything." 


Her  face  was  turned  towards  Phil's. 
She  saw  nothing  of  the  look  of 
half  an  hour  before.  "He  is  the 
same  dear  boy  he  always  was,"  she 
said  to  herself.  44 1  suppose  he 
would  think  it  very  wrong,  though, 
if  he  really  knew.  He  would  have  a 
right  to  be  jealous — I  should  be  hor- 
ribly jealous  myself  if  he  were  flirt- 
ing with  some  other  girl.  This  is  as 
much  as  to  say  I  was  flirting  with 
Burton,  but — I  don't  know.  I  didn't 
think  of  it  in  that  way.  He  was  vis- 
iting us  and  I — well,  I  just  lived  in 
the  atmosphere  of  his  love.  I  couldn't 
be  rude  to  him.  I  didn't  try  to 
make  him  care  for  me  ;  I  didn't  want 
him  to  care  for  me,  but  somehow  I 
closed  my  eyes  and  drifted — and 
such  drifting  ! 

44  But  I  wonder  if  Phil  could  see  it 
in  this  way.  It  almost  seems  to  me 
that  I  can  argue  myself  into  believing 
anything  is  right.  Perhaps  I  am 
wrong — perhaps  I  have  done  very 
wrong,  but  the  more  I  reason  the 
more  I  justify  myself.  Perhaps  this 
is  the  way  with  every  one  who  does 
wrong.  I  wonder  if  it  is.  If  so,  I 
can  see  how  many  who  want  to  do 
right  and  intend  to  do  right,  do 
wrong.  Oh,  dear  me,  it  is  all  very 
puzzling.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  tell 
everything  to  Phil.  If  he  doesn't 
reprove  me  then  I've  no  need  to 
think  any  more  about  it. 

44  But  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
tell  Phil,  and  after  all,  would  it  do 
any  good  ?  It  might  make  him  un- 
happy, and  if  I  really  have  done 
wrong,  telling  him  would  not  undo 
it.  It  would  simply  make  matters 
worse.  Still,  he  has  a  right  to  know 
— I  should  want  to  know.  Perhaps 
there  are  some  things  he  has  not  told 
me.  Well,  so  long  as  I  don't  know 
them  I  shall  not  worry — it's  foolish 
to  think  of  such  a  thing  about  Phil 
— he  is  simply  old  gold.  I  can't 
imagine  him  caring  for  any  one  ex- 
cept myself;  he  never  did.  I'm  glad 
he  hasn't  gone  into  this  gay  life.  If 
he  had— no,  no,  I  won't  think  of  it." 

But  she  did  think  of  it  neverthe- 
less, and  her  heart  beat  heavily  as  she 
pictured  to  her  imagination  scenes 
not  unlike  that  of  the  previous  night 
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between  Burton  Edwards  and  her- 
self, but  in  which  Phil  and  some 
other  girl  were  the  participants. 

Now  that  her  guests  had  gone, 
Marion  had  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  delaying  the  hour  of  Phil's  call. 
She  thought  of  this,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  she  ought  to  write  him 
and  say  that  she  was  alone  and 
would  reserve  the  evening  for  him. 

"  I  wish  the  engagement  had* never 
been  postponed,"  she  said  to  herself, 
looking  as  one  peering  into  the  fut- 
ure. "  It  would  have  been  better  in 
every  way. 

"  Mama  thinks  T  shall  do  as  she 
wants  me  to;  Phil  thinks,  I  fancy, 
that  I  shall  do  as  he  wants  me  to. 
I  can't  please  both,  that  is  one  thing 
certain.  Whatever  the  result  is,  I 
shall  not  act  meanly— I  shall  write 
Phil  to  call  tonight.  I  don't  know 
how  it  will  come  out,  but  that  makes 
no  difference  just  now;  right  is  right 
any  way." 

XXV. 

Derringforth  had  been  at  his 
office  perhaps  an  hour  when  a  mes- 
senger brought  him  a  note  from 
Marion.  It  said  in  effect  that  her 
guests  had  gone — that  they  had  been 
suddenly  called  home,  and  that  she 
should  reserve  the  evening  for  him, 
pending  an  expression  of  his  pleas- 
ure. She  ventured  the  hope  that  he 
had  no  engagement,  adding  that  it 
was  a  long  time  since  she  had  seen 
him  alone  and  that  it  would  seem  so 
good  to  have  a  whole  evening  with 
him  once  more. 

"  This  is  a  devil  of  a  fix,"  said  Der- 
ringforth, still  holding  the  note  in 
his  hand.  "  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  ;  I  don't  know  where  I  stand- 
maybe  I'm  bankrupt  for  all  I  know. 
But  I'm  glad,  any  way,  that  Ed- 
wards has  gone ;  that's  one  thing 
sure.  I  shall  feel  a  heap  more  com- 
fortable, even  if  this  Wall  Street 
business  breaks  me.  I  wonder  how 
the  market  will  open!" 

Derringforth  took  out  his  watch 
mechanically,  looked  at  the  time 
and  saw  nothing.  His  face  wore  an 
expression  of  perplexity.  The  Ex- 
change had  not  yet  opened.  His 


anxiety  was  painful,  but  withal  he 
felt  a  sense  of  happiness  that  made 
his  heart  lighter  than  for  many  days. 

The  messenger  still  waited  for  an 
answer.  His  presence  increased 
Derringforth's  nervousness.  The 
watch  came  out  again.  It  wanted 
fifteen  minutes  to  ten. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  rea- 
soned Derringforth.  u  I  want  more 
than  anything  else  to  spend  the 
evening  with  Marion,  but  ten  days 
would  give  me  a  chance  to  put  my- 
self in  better  shape.  I  wonder  why 
Edwards  was  called  home  so  sud- 
denly !  I  almost  wish  he  had  stayed. 
No,  I  don't,  either,"  he  added  a  min- 
ute later  ;  M  I  don't  want  to  think  of 
him  and  Marion  together." 

After  ten  minutes  of  vacillation 
Derringforth  sent  the  messenger 
away  without  an  answer,  and  in  a 
very  little  time  sought  a  consultation 
with  Burrock. 

Western  Union  had  opened  within 
a  quarter  of  a  point  of  the  closing 
price,  but  that  quarter  was  against 
Derringforth. 

"  Don't  feel  alarmed,"  said  Bur- 
rock. "  It  is  holding  up  splendidly — 
bears  are  hammering  it  with  a  venge- 
ance, but  I  think  we  shall  see  a  turn 
"  in  our  favor." 

M I  hope  so,"  replied  Derring- 
forth. "  I  never  needed  money  so 
much  in  my  life  as  I  do  at  this  min- 
ute— see,"  and  he  handed  Burrock 
Marion's  note. 

Burrock  raised  his  eyebrows  and 
emitted  a  shrill  little  whistle.  Der- 
ringforth looked  at  him  interrogat- 
ively. 

"What  shall  you  do?"  said  Bur- 
rock, handing  back  the  note. 

"What  should  I  do?" 

"  I  don't  mind  advising  you  in  the 
matter  of  speculation,  old  man,  but — 
well,  I'm  too  conservative,  I  fancy." 

"  I  don't  understand  you." 

"  Simple  enough.  See — I  go  into 
the  market  and  buy  a  thousand 
shares  of  stock — five  thousand,  per- 
haps— it  is  all  chance — I  know  it,  but 
on  the  size  of  the  chance  I  can  give 
a  good  estimate — I  know  what  is 
liable  to  happen.  But  beyond  this  I 
am  conservative— understand  ?  " 
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"  Nonsense,  Burrock — you  are  cyn- 
ical, and  you  are  in  a  more  cynical 
mood  than  usual." 

"  Perhaps  so,  but — well,  I've  told 
you  the  way  I  feel.  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ? — anything  but  advise  you 
where  woman  enters  into  the  problem 
— thecomplicationsare too  many, too 
great — chance  runs  riot — that's  all — 
excuse  me,  old  man,  excuse  me — 
think  it  out  yourself  and  leave  this 
stock  deal  with  me.  I'll  stand  by 
you." 

Derringforth  was  inclined  to  be 
amused  at  first,  but  the  unusual  seri- 
ousness of  Burrock  impressed  him 
with  a  strange  feeling.  He  had  never 
thought  of  woman  in  this  sense.  The 
conception  sent  a  little  shudder 
through  him. 

"You  will  change  your  mind,  Bur- 
rock," he  said,  "  some  of  these  days, 
and  then  you  will  be  sorry  you  ever 
deluded  yourself  with  such  ideas." 

Burrock  smiled.  It  was  a  smile 
that  seemed  to  say  "  You  poor,  simple 
boy,  I  pity  you." 

Derringforth  colored  and  felt  un- 
comfortable. He  did  not  like  this 
attitude  in  Burrock,  but  there  was  no 
time  for  argument  now.  He  had 
slipped  away  from  his  office  to  learn 
something  of  the  venture  that  meant 
happiness  or  misery  to  him.  His  de- 
cision as  to  whether  he  should  spend 
the  evening  with  Marion  depended 
largely  upon  the  state  of  the  market. 
With  a  good  profit  in  sight  he  would 
not  hesitate,  but  with  a  loss  in  view 
he  would  skirmish  for  more  time. 
Now  that  Edwards  was  no  longer 
with  her,  Derringforth  did  not  regard 
the  delay  of  a  few  days  as  such  a 
serious  matter. 

Burrock  was  called  aside  and  Der- 
ringforth stepped  up  to  the  ticker 
and  read  the  quotations.  His  fingers 
trembled  slightly  as  he  held  the  tape 
in  his  hands.  The  market,  as  a 
whole,  was  strengthening.  He 
watched  with  anxious  eyes  for  a  quo- 
tation on  Western  Union.  His  time 
was  up.  He  had  already  been  away 
from  his  office  too  long. 

He  turned  to  go.  Burrock  called 
to  him  to  wait  a  minute.  He  stepped 
back  to  the  ticker.    Western  Union 


had  advanced  an  eighth.  He  felt  a 
thrill  of  excitement — only  an  eighth, 
but  it  meant  so  much  to  him.  It 
was  a  turn  in  the  stock — a  break  in 
the  bear  forces. 

"  I  told  you  it  would  come  out  all 
right,"  said  Burrock,  always  cool. 

"I  know  you  did— you  are  a 
prophet,"  said  Derringforth. 

"  On  stocks,"  suggested  Burrock. 

Derringforth  understood  his  mean- 
ing and  was  conscious  of  an  uncom- 
fortable feeling. 

"  I  don't  like  such  cynicism,"  he 
said  to  himself. 

He  waited  a  few  minutes  longer 
and  his  spirits  were  chilled  by  a 
slight  fluctuation  in  Western  Union 
in  the  direction  he  did  not  want  to 
see  it  take. 

He  went  back  to  his  office  and 
telegraphed  Marion  that  he  would 
answer  her  note  later  in  the  day. 

Western  Union  climbed  up  a  little 
during  the  afternoon,  but  did  not 
reach  the  point  of  Derringforth's  pur- 
chase. The  market  closed  with  good 
feeling,  however,  and  Burrock,  as 
well  as  all  the  bull  clique,  looked  for 
better  prices  on  the  following  day. 

"I'm  better  off  by  a  quarter  of  a 
point,  any  way,  than  I  was  last  night," 
said  Derringforth  to  himself,  noting 
the  closing  quotations.  M  But  I  don't 
like  this  frightful  anxiety.  I  wonder 
what  I  should  say  to  Marion.  Perhaps 
tomorrow  will  bring  me  out  all  right — 
perhaps  it  will  ruin  me.  I  musthave 
another  day  at  least.  If  I  were  to  go 
to  Marion  tonight  I  should  have  to 
ask  that  the  engagement  be  post- 
poned. If  I  could  only  have  ten 
days  more  and  a  rising  market — but 
I  have  no  excuse  for  asking  for  the 
delay  as  she  had." 

He  compromised  by  asking  for  one 
day,  saying  he  was  very  sorry,  but 
that  he  had  a  matter  on  hand  that 
would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
call  that  evening. 

He  did  not  offer  any  explanation; 
he  simply  stated  the  fact.  This  was 
a  way  he  had.  It  was  a  fault  of 
his;  it  is  a  fault  of  too  many  people. 
A  matter  is  clear  to  them.  It 
should  be.  They  know  all  the  at- 
tending circumstances — see  it  in  its 
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various  shadings — its  various  lights. 
They  state  the  bare  fact  and  expect 
others  to  see  it  as  they  see  it,  and 
then  wonder  at  the  stupidity  of  the 
world.  A  little  more  attention  to 
details — a  little  more  effort  to  make 
things  clear — to  bring  out  the  feel- 
ing, the  intent,  the  spirit,  would  rid 
life  of  a  wonderful  amount  of  fric- 
tion— would  bring  happiness  to  many 
a  gloomy  home — would  bring  sweet- 
ness and  sunshine  to  many  an  aching 
heart. 

"  I  shall  be  free  tomorrow  even- 
ing," wrote  Derringforth  in  closing 
his  note,  "  and  will  call  on  you  then 
— providing  of  course  that  you  have 
no  engagement.  I  wish  I  could  see 
you  tonight.  I'm  sure  the  time 
seems  no  longer  to  you  than  it  does 
to  me  since  we  have  had  an  evening 
together." 

XXVI. 

Marion  had  been  at  some  social 
function.  It  was  nearly  six  o'clock 
when  she  returned  home.  Derring- 
forth's  note  was  awaiting  her.  She 
had  received  his  telegram  and  had 
wondered  that  he  could  not  tell  when 
he  sent  it  whether  he  was  free  for 
the  evening  or  not.  She  had  thought 
a  little  about  it — speculated  a  little 
about  it. 

She  could  understand  that  there 
might  be  several  reasons  why  he  could 
not  answer,  at  the  time  of  telegraph- 
ing, definitely  whether  he  could  or 
could  not  spend  the  evening  with  her. 
But  she  wished  that  she  knew  just 
what  the  cause  was.  The  thought 
kept  coming  into  her  mind  though 
she  banished  it  a  hundred  times. 

She  tore  open  the  note  with  rather 
more  eagerness  than  she  liked  to 
display.  Her  mother  saw  this — saw 
the  color  that  flashed  to  her  cheeks. 
Marion  looked  up  and  caught  her 
mother's  eye.  She  felt  annoyed  that 
she  should  have  shown  any  feeling, 
and  went  quickly  to  her  own  room. 

Therewere  tracesof disappointment 
in  her  face  as  she  saw  herself  in  the 
mirror.  She  read  the  letter  again 
and  repeated  the  words  "  I  have  a 
matter  in  hand  that  will  make  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  call  this  evening." 


"  lie  might  as  well  not  have  writ- 
ten the  note.  He  could  have  said  in 
the  telegram  that  he  wasn't  coming. 
I  should  have  been  quite  as  wise — 
something  that  he  doesn't  want  me 
to  know,  perhaps — more  diplomatic 
to  telegraph  and  then  write — looks 
as  if  he  had  made  the  effort  to  come 
but  could  not  arrange  to  do  so." 

Marion  threw  off  her  wraps  and 
tried  to  throw  off  the  disappointment 
that  held  her  in  its  depressing  grasp, 
but  she  could  not  free  herself— 
could  not  help  feeling  hurt  that  Phil 
should  treat  her  so  indifferently. 
She  remembered  the  readiness  with 
which  he  had  assented  to  the  sugges- 
tion in  her  note  that  his  call  should  be 
postponed.  It  seemed  very  generous 
of  him  at  the  time,  but  now  it  ap- 

? eared  in  a  somewhat  different  light, 
he  shading  was  not  the  same. 
Many  unhappy  fancies  flitted  through 
her  mind,  each  leaving  a  sting  that 
sent  a  pang,  like  a  sharp  pointed  ar- 
row, to  her  heart. 

She  was  not  accustomed  to  suffer- 
ing. While  Derringforth  had  learned 
to  bear  the  grasp  of  a  Shylock's 
hand — had  learned  to  know  the 
ache  of  a  burdened  soul,  Marion  had 
been  flattered  and  entertained  and 
courted.  She  had  had  all  the  pleas- 
ures that  wealth  and  society  and  ad- 
oration could  give.  It  was  a  new 
sensation  to  be  treated  with  what 
she  regarded  as  indifference,  and  it 
hurt.  She  did  not  bear  the  pain  as 
one  accustomed  to  disappointments. 
The  depression  clung  to  her  until  it 
was  gradually  crowded  back  by  the 
feeling  of  resentment. 

"I  have  not  been  used  to  such  in- 
difference," she  said  to  herself.  *'  I 
offered  to  give  up  the  evening  and 
tried  to  be  nice  to  him,  and  I'm  sim- 
ply informed  that  it  will  be  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  be  with  me.  He 
owed  me  more  explanation  than  this. 
I  would  not  have  treated  him  as  he 
has  treated  me.  I  wish  I  knew  where 
he  was  going.  I  have  foolishly  flat- 
tered myself  that  he  never  went  any- 
where ;  I  have  thought  of  him 
as  a  sort  of  saint,  but  one  can't  tell 
much  about  a  man,  any  way.  I 
should  have  kept  closer  to  him.  I 
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have  oeen  blind  and  have  worried 
like  a  little  idiot,  thinking  I  was  not 
doing  right  by  him.  How  many 
good  times  I  have  lost!  I  wish  Bur- 
ton were  here — he  would  not  treat 
me  in  this  way.  Phil  has  changed 
so.  He  isn't  a  bit  as  he  used  to  be. 
I  can't  understand  him — he  doesn't 
help  me  to  understand  him.  Maybe 
he  doesn't  understand  me  and  feels 
a  restraint  that  makes  him  appear  as 
he  does." 

At  the  last  minute  Marion  decided 
to  go  to  the  Harburys'.  It  was  to  be 
a  brilliant  party,  but  she  was  not  in 
the  mood  for  social  festivities  ;  and 
yet  she  could  not  endure  the  thought 
of  remaining  at  home  alone.  A  year 
before  she  would  have  liked  the 
prospect  of  such  an  evening.  But 
books  did  not  interest  her  now  as 
they  did  then.  They  lacked  the  stim- 
ulant  that  she  had  learned  to  crave. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  was  exceeding  glad 
when  she  learned  that  Derringforth 
was  not  coming  and  that  Marion  was 
to  go  with  her  to  the  Harburys*.  She 
had  not  been  blind  to  Burton  Ed- 
wards's admiration  for  her  daughter, 
and  she  saw  with  much  satisfaction 
that  Marion  enjoyed  his  society. 
There  was  a  sense  of  safety  in  this 
to  Mrs.  Kingsley's  mind.  The  pres- 
ence of  Edwards,  she  argued,  would 
tend  to  wean  Marion  from  Derring- 
forth. It  would  at  least  cause  her  to 
see  less  of  him.  And  then  there  was 
always  the  possibility  of  some  com- 
plication that  would  bring  about  un- 
looked  for  changes.  Delay  was  the 
thing  to  fight  for,  she  told  herself. 
In  it  her  hope  lay. 

Had  the  suspicion  occurred  to  her 
that  Marion  was  upon  the  point  of 
falling  in  love  with  Edwards,  she 
would  at  once  have  regarded  him 
with  an  utterly  different  feeling.  Her 
object  was  to  keep  Marion  from 
marrying  until  she  was  at  least  three 
or  four  years  older.  So  far  as  Ed- 
wards aided  her  in  this  purpose,  just 
so  far  he  was  especially  welcome  at 
her  house.  She  liked  him.  Her  re- 
gard for  him  was  genuine,  and  so  long 
as  he  did  nothing  more  than  win 
Marion  towards  him — not  to  him— she 
encouraged  the  association. 


It  was  a  keen  disappointment  to- 
ller that  he  was  so  suddenly  called 
away.  She  expected  as  a  matter  of 
course,  now  he  was  gone,  that  Marion 
would  give  up  the  evening  to 
Derringforth.  The  day  had  been 
gloomy  with  anxiety.  She  could  not 
quite  believe  that  Marion  would 
ignore  her  wishes  entirely  and  en- 
gage herself  to  Derringforth,  and  yet 
there  was  the  possibility  that  she 
would. 

Marion  surveyed  herself  in  the 
mirror  when  she  was  dressed.  "I 
never  looked  so  jaded  and  old  before," 
she  thought.  "  It  must  be  dread- 
ful to  grow  old  and  ugly — to  feel 
that  the  power  to  attract  has  gone — 
that  the  younger  and  prettier  faces 
have  all  the  attention  and  admira- 
tion. My  cheeks  are  faded  out  and 
my  eyes  look  as  if  I  had  had  no 
sleep  for  a  week.  Oh  dear,  I  wish  I 
were  going  to  stay  at  home  !  I'm 
tired  and  disappointed  and  unhappy. 
I  shall  be  as  stupid  as  anything,  I 
know.  If  Phil  had  only  come  we 
could  have  a  quiet  evening.  I 
wonder  what  is  keeping  him  away? 
What  would  he  think  of  me  if  he 
should  see  how  jaded  I  look  ?  Would 
he  want  to  marry  me  now,  I  wonder? 
— it  was  just  a  year  ago  tonight — 
how  happy  I  was — I  would  give  the 
world  to  be  as  happy  now — to  feel 
that  he  loves  me  just  as  he  did  then 
and  to  have  him  tell  me  again  of  his 
love  as  he  did  then." 

XXVII. 

It  is  said  that  the  unexpected  usual- 
ly happens  in  Wall  Street.  Derring- 
forth had  spent  the  evening  in  com- 
pany with  Burrock  and  they  had 
talked  with  a  number  of  speculators. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
there  would  be  a  strong,  active 
market  on  the  following  day.  He 
went  home  buoyant  with  hope  and 
eager  for  the  night  to  pass. 

The  sun  came  up  and  hid  itself  be- 
hind a  leaden  sky.  Derringforth 
looked  out  from  the  window  of  his 
room.  The  dull  light,  the  bleak  wind, 
and  the  thought  that  it  was  Friday 
awakened  a  feeling  of  anxiety.  He 
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knew  that  the  nerves  of  Wall  Street 
men  lie  close  to  the  surface — knew 
how  susceptible  they  were  to  the  in- 
fluence of  little  things,  even  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  day  of 
the  week,  if  the  day  happened  to  be 
Friday.  But,  true  to  the  predictions 
of  the  night  before,  the  market 
opened  firmer.  Burrock  was  early 
on  the  scene.  He  fancied  he  could 
trace  the  hand  of  a  combination  try- 
ing to  force  prices,  and  satisfied  him- 
self that  the  apparent  strength  was 
artificial  and  would  not  last. 

He  concluded  to  unload  a  portion 
of  his  holdings,  and  with  the  sale  of 
his  stock  sold  three  hundred  shares 
of  Derringforth's.  The  price  ob- 
tained was  slightly  below  the  cost, 
netting  the  latter  a  loss,  with  interest 
and  brokerage,  of  a  trifle  over  ninety 
dollars.  An  hour  later  the  stock  had 
sagged  three  quarters  of  a  point. 
The  market  finally  became  dull  and 
weak,  and  remained  so  throughout 
the  day. 

Derringforth  was  thankful  that  the 
three  hundred  shares  of  his  holdings 
had  been  sold.  At  the  closing  price 
of  Western  Union  he  could  dispose 
of  the  two  hundred  shares  he  still 
held  at  a  loss  of  something  over  two 
hundred  dollars.  This,  together  with 
the  loss  on  the  shares  already  sold, 
would  make  the  transaction  show  a 
net  loss  of  a  trifle  over  three  hundred 
dollars. 

This  was  the  status  of  his  second 
Wall  Street  venture  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  and  it  did  not  furnish  a  highly 
gratifying  outlook  with  which  to  go 
to  Marion.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst  phase  of  the  situation.  Van 
Stump  had  given  another  turn  to  the 
twist. 

After  picking  himself  up,  on  the 
morning  when  Derringforth  threw 
him  out  of  the  office,  Strum  lost  no 
time  in  acquainting  his  master  with 
all  that  had  occurred  at  the  Derring- 
forths".  Van  Stump  was  white  with 
anger. 

44  They  shall  pay  dearly  for  this," 
he  said,  bringing  his  "fist  down 
upon  the  library  table  in  a  way 
that  emphasized  his  words.  44  I  will 
bring  that  young  dog  to  his  kneea — 


he  shall  learn  what  it  means  to  insult 
a  representative  of  mine  !  " 

**  It  was  very  humiliating  to  be 
thrown  in  a  heap,"  sniveled  Strum, 
rubbing  his  smarting  knee. 

44  It's  very  exasperating — people  I 
have  been  trying  to  help,  too — I'll 
show  them  what  is  what.  I'll  crush 
them  to  the  earth — yes,  to  the  earth, 
the  beggars!  I'll  take  the  conceit 
out  of  that  young  whelp.  He  carries 
his  head  too  high — too  high,  Strum. 
You  will  see  his  nose  in  the  dust.  I 
have  wanted  to  get  my  hantls  on  him, 
and  now  the  time  has  come.  I  have 
another  reason,  too,  for  humbling  this 
young  upstart." 

Had  Strum  succeeded  in  his  effort 
to  see  the  books  of  the  Derringforths, 
Van  Stump  would  have  known  ex- 
actly where  to  strike.  It  is  one  thing 
to  get  into  a  rage  and  threaten  to  do 
a  thing;  it  is  quite  another  matter  to 
do  it. 

But  Van  Stump's  anger  was 
aroused.  He  was  usually  too  cold 
to  be  moved  outwardly.  It  was  not 
his  regard  for  his  agent  in  this  in- 
stance that  stirred  his  wrath.  Had 
it  been  some  one  other  than  Der- 
ringforth who  had  thrown  the  syco- 
phantic Strum  out  of  his  office,  Van 
Stump's  coolness  would  have  been 
unperturbed.  He  knew  of  the  rela- 
tions between  Marion  and  Phil. 
Since  she  had  become  a  favorite  in 
society  he  had  acquainted  himself 
with  her  history.  The  fact  that 
Derringforth's  name  was  so  closely 
associated  with  hers  caused  him  to 
feel  a  sense  of  power  over  her,  since 
his  hand  was  at  Derringforth's 
throat. 

Van  Stump,  like  most  bachelors  of 
his  type,  was  not  sensitive.  It  made 
little  difference  to  him  what  people 
said  of  him.  He  was  Van  Stump, 
in  his  own  consciousness  —  Van 
Stump,  the  millionaire.  What  need 
he  care  about  the  opinions  of  en- 
vious poverty  or  the  feelings  of 
striplings,  as  he  called  young  men, 
whom  he  was  wont  to  brush  aside 
with  an  air  of  indifference  to  their 
existence  ? 

His  money  was  a  great  big  fact. 
He  knew  its  power  and  made  use  of 
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it.  The  smile  of  a  scheming  mother 
or  the  love  glances  of  her  fawning 
daughter  amused  him.  He  liked  it, 
and  talked  the  sweet  nonsense  of 
youth.  lie  knew  that  his  money 
was  the  target  for  aspiring  poverty. 

He  always  saw  two  faces — the 
one  fair  and  ingenuous,  in  which 
the  soul  of  true,  sweet  womanhood 
shone  with  a  look  of  trust  in  him — 
of  admiration  for  him  ;  the  other, 
artful,  cunning,  cold,  selfish — an  ex- 
pression that  seemed  to  say,  "  You 
old  fool  !  how  I  am  humbugging 
you,  but  your  gold  is  well  worth 
all  the  sacrifice  It  will  be  but  a 
year  or  two,  and  you  will  be  under 
the  sod,  and  the  money  once  in  my 
hands  the  world  will  be  mine." 

But  this  did  not  affect  Van  Stump. 
His  philosophy  was  greater  than  his 
cynicism*  "  It  is  all  a  game  of  bluff," 
he  had  said  to  himself  many  times, 
"and  woman  is  not  the  only  one 
that  can  play  at  it." 

He  liked  to  be  with  girls  who  had 
the  beauty  and  freshness  of  youth. 
For  those  who  were  beginning  to 
drop  back  into  the  second  tier  he  had 
no  time.  They  did  not  interest  him. 
His  object  was  simply  to  be  amused. 
He  had  no  motive  other  than  this. 
Theie  was  no  sentiment  in  his  soul 
that  reached  beyond  the  present. 
He  had  no  attachments.  One  life 
meant  to  him  little  more  than  an- 
other. The  girl  who  interested  him 
most  was  the  one  from  whom  he 
could  get  most.  Persistence  was  a 
notable  characteristic  of  his.  He  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
rebuff.  His  assurance  fitted  him 
perfectly  for  the  part  he  played. 

M  If  the  striplings  think  me  rude 
what  need  I  care?"  he  said  to  him- 
self. "  If  some  one  yawns  mentally 
and  wishes  me  at  the*  bottom  of  the 
sea  what  need  I  care  ?  If  a  girl 
amuses  me  I  talk  to  her  and  spend 
money  on  her.  But  I  am  not  con- 
cerned as  to  whether  I  interest  her 
or  not.  That  is  her  affair,  not  mine. 
If  she  avoids  me,  what  is  the  odds  ? 
There  are  hundreds  of  others — every 
year  an  army  of  debutantes  is  let 
loose  upon  the  world — and  the  clink 
of  gold  hath  charms.    With  ten  mil- 


lions in  my  pocket  I  shall  never  grow 
old.  I  may  totter  on  my  staff  and 
yet  shall  I  be  an  Apollo.  Money 
is  always  in  its  prime,  and  since  in  a 
sense  I  am  money,  I  am  and  ever 
shall  be  in  my  prime." 

Van  Stump  reduced  everything  to 
a  basis  of  mathematical  calculation. 
There  was  no  impulse — no  soul  in 
his  nature.  He  never  devoted  atten- 
tion to  any  one  without  getting  a 
quid  pro  quo  for  the  time  and  money 
spent.  New  faces — new  affairs  alone 
interested  him.  There  was  no  stim- 
ulant— no  intoxication  in  old  associ- 
ations. Whenever  he  began  to  weary 
of  a  girl  he  dropped  her.  He  felt  no 
compunction  in  doing  this. 

"She  would  do  the  same  by  me," 
he  told  himself,  "but  suppose  she 
wouldn't,  what  is  the  odds?  I  am 
not  in  this  thing  for  charity.  I  pay 
for  all  1  get.  I  buy  whatever  suit's 
my  fancy.  The  transaction  is  cash. 
I  run  up  no  bills — place  myself  under 
no  obligations — keep  no  books.  One 
day  a  certain  temperament  suits  my 
mood;  at  another  time  a  different 
one  gives  me  most  pleasure;  that  is 
all  there  is  of  it." 

Van  Stump  was  not  an  anomaly. 
There  are  others  whose  god  is  this 
same  philosophy — men  who  take  girls 
to  the  play,  lavish  flowers  upon  them, 
and  entertain  them  regally — not  be- 
cause of  any  deep  admiration  for 
them  or  any  innate  desire  to  give  them 
pleasure,  but  because  some  such  as- 
sociation is  essential  to  their  own 
enjoyment.  There  is  no  generosity 
in  this.  It  is  merely  a  cold  business 
transaction — an  investment  of  time 
and  money  that  brings  profitable  re- 
turns. 

Van  Stump  saw  much  in  Marion  to 
admire.  He  liked  her  bright  face. 
Her  conversation  was  light  and 
pleasing,  and  there  was  laughter  and 
mischief  in  her  eyes. 

He  had  annoyed  her  with  his  at- 
tention ever  since  her  debut  in  so- 
ciety. His  persistence,  when  a  sense 
of  decency  should  have  told  him  that 
he  was  de  trop,  exasperated  her.  Her 
dislike  grew  finally  into  detestation, 
but  her  diplomatic  mother  urged 
upon  her  the  desirability  of  hiding 
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her  feelings.  She  obeyed  the  injunc- 
tion in  so  far  as  possible  and  made 
herself  discreetly  agreeable  to  Van 
Stump. 

But  ihe  fact  of  his  power  over 
Derringforth  added  to  his  boldness 
and  made  him  even  more  persistent 
with  Marion  than  with  other  girls. 
He  felt  that  he  had  a  right  to  com- 
mand her  time,  and  he  made  himself 
more  offensive  in  his  attention  than 
usual.  Marion  at  length  rebelled  and 
declared  that  she  would  not  be  tor- 
mented by  him.  "He  is  the  worst 
old  boor,"  she  said  to  her  mother, 
"and  is  so  rude.  No  matter  who  is 
talking  with  me  he  crowds  his  way 
up  and  simply  monopolizes  conver- 
sation with  his  stale  compliments  and 
threadbare,  sentimental  rubbish.  I 
am  tired  of  it,  and  will  not  submit  to 
it  any  longer." 

"  I  hope  you  will  not  be  hasty,  my 
dear,"  replied  her  mother  with  a  per- 
suasive smile.  "  It  is  always  well  to 
be  discreet." 

"Discretion  isn't  to  be  thought  of 
in  his  case,"  returned  Marion.  "  He 
doesn't  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  himself,  and  I  shall  not  know 
its  meaning  again  where  he  is  con- 
cerned." 

She  was  not  quite  so  brave  at 
first  as  she  thought  she  would  be;  yet 
true  to  her  purpose  she  did  snub 
him,  and  in  a  way  that  would  have 
settled  a  man  of  finer  fiber.  But  it 
had  no  effect  on  Van  Stump.  He 
laughed  at  the  feebleness  of  the  ef- 
fort and  pressed  his  attention  with 
malicious  persistency.  He  had 
laughed  too  soon.  He  did  not  know 
the  spirit  of  the  girl  he  was  torment-, 
ing.  He  made  the  discovery  a  little 
later — too  late  for  his  peace  of  mind. 
He  had  regarded  himself  as  too  in- 
different to  be  annoyed  by  any  girl, 
however  she  might  choose  to  treat 
him.  Van  Stump,  in  his  estimation, 
Van  Stump,  the  millionaire,  was  im- 
pervious to  any  shafts  of  satire  that 
a  woman  might  send  at  him.  He 
could  coolly  laugh  at  her  fuming — 
could  enjoy  as  a  mild  joke  the  harm- 
less sputterings  of  her  rage. 

But  he  learned  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions—learned the  smart  of  humi- 


liation— felt  the  sting  of  anger  as  it 
burned  into  a  consuming  blaze. 

Marion  had  tried  to  make  herself 
understood  by  gentle  njeans,  but  she 
soon  saw  that  diplomacy  was  of  no 
avail  and  determined  to  fence  no 
further. 

"I  will  not  allow  him  to  annoy  me 
any  more,"  she  told  herself  with  a 
Hash  of  fire  in  her  eyes  and  then  she 
told  him  the  same  thing.  She  spoke 
the  words  coolly  but  with  a  decision 
that  was  a  revelation  to  Van  Stump. 
He  had  never  met  a  girl  before  who 
had  the  spirit  to  turn  upon  him,  and 
for  a  minute  he  was  nonplused. 
Then  he  began  to  laugh  as  if  it  were 
a  great  joke,  but  her  words  rankled 
within  him  and  he  felt  the  tremor  of 
anger  forcing  the  perspiration  from 
his  pores. 

"  Whenever  you  have  finished 
laughing,"  she  said  in  a  cuttingly 
satirical  tone,  "  I  shall  make  myself 
even  plainer.  We  have  misunder- 
stood each  other  quite  long  enough, 
Mr.  Van  Stump." 

One  remark  led  to  another  until 
Van  Stump  had  seen  a  picture  of 
himself  that  he  would  have  scarcely 
recognized — a  picture  that  portrayed 
him  as  a  consummate  boor — a  char- 
acter so  utterlv  selfish  that  he  could 

0 

barely  restrain  himself  from  choking 
the  author  into  insensibility.  All  his 
boasted  coolness  and  indifference 
deserted  him.  The  bitterness  of  his 
heart  was  stirred  to  its  depths  and 
the  dregs  poisoned  him.  His  fing- 
ers tingled  with  the  spirit  of  anni- 
hilation and  the  word  "revenge" 
rang  loudly  in  his  ears. 

XXVIII. 

It  was  shortlv  after  the  occurrence 
of  this  somewhat  spirited  scene  be- 
tween Marion  and  Van  Stump  that 
Strum  sought  during  Mr.  D-erring- 
forth's  absence  to  learn  from  Phil 
the  exact  state  of  the  firm's  affairs. 
The  interview  did  not  end  quite  as 
he  had  hoped — hardly  as  Van  Stump 
had  hoped.  A  somewhat  lucid  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  it  ter- 
minated only  served  to  intensify  Van 
Stump's    anger.      He    had  *  been 
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thwarted  in  his  first  move — a  move 
which  had  for  its  ultimate  purpose 
the  humiliation  of  Marion. 

Van  Stump  had  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  situation,  and  so  far  as 
he  could  discover,  the  ruin  of  Der- 
ringforth  was  the  only  possible 
point  of  attack  on  her.  Her  father 
was  very  rich,  and  her  social  posi- 
tion was  unquestioned.  She  had 
been  exceptionally  discreet,  and  no 
word  of  scandal  had  ever  been 
spoken  against  her. 

"  There  is  but  one  way  to  humble 
her,"  he  said  to  himself,  "and  that  is 
to  crush  Derringforth.  And  after 
all,  what  is  the  odds?  He  is  noth- 
ing to  me,  the  poor  beggar." 

Van  Stump's  animus  was  aimed  at 
Marion,  but  when  he  learned  that 
Derringforth  had  taken  it  upon  him- 
self to  thwart  his  (Van  Stump's) 
purpose  by  unceremoniously  dump- 
ing Strum  in  a  heap  outside  the 
office  door,  then  it  was  that  his  hatred 
for  Derringforth  was  kindled  into  a 
fierce  blaze. 

He  was  in  a  bitter  state  of  mind, 
and  in  ominous  mutterings  threat- 
ened to  exterminate  Derringforth. 

"I  will  crush  him  into  a  shapeless 
mass,"  he  hissed,  and  the  clinching 
of  his  fists  added  realism  to  his 
words. 

His  usual  discretion  deserted  him. 
He  was  swayed  by  a  frenzied  desire  to 
humiliate  Marion  and  to  bring  Der- 
ringforth to  his  knees.  He  came  out 
from  his  hiding  place  and  took  a 
hand  personally  in  the  investigation, 
in  a  round  about  way,  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Derringforths.  He  was  too 
much  in  earnest  to  sit  at  home  and 
idlyawait  the  resultof  Strum'sfurther 
efforts.  It  would  have  been  well  for 
him  had  he  done  so,  but  of  this  not 
now. 

With  the  twenty  thousand  dollar 
note  due  to  Strum,  as  agent  for  Van 
Stump,  paid  and  out  of  the  way,  the 
Derringforths  saw  a  glimmer  of  sun- 
light streaming  in  through  a  rift  in 
the  clouds.  It  lighted  up  Mr.  Der- 
ringforth's  face  and  would  have  had 
a  similar  effect  upon  Phil  but  for 
other  complications,  an  account  of 
which  has  already  been  given. 


"There  are  three  weeks  of  smooth 
sailing  before  us,  Phil,"  said  Mr. 
Derringforth,  settling  himself  back  in 
his  big  office  chair  with  an  air  of  re- 
lief. "  Three  weeks — it's  %  good 
while,  but  there  is  nothing  that  will 
trouble  us.  If  we  were  only  free 
from  thatShylock,  but— well,  he  can't 
bother  us  until  the  next  note  falls 
due." 

"And  that  is  three  weeks  from 
now  ?  "  queried  Phil. 

"  Yes,  and  in  the  meantime  I  hope 
to  make  a  turn  that  will  give  us  the 
money  to  take  it  up  in  full." 

It  was  Tuesday  that  this  conversa- 
tion occurred,  the  day  after  Phil  had 
pitched  Strum  out  of  the  office.  On 
Friday,  just  three  days  later,  the  firm 
was  paralyzed  by  a  blow  from  a 
friendly  quarter.  It  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  peremptory  demand  for 
the  immediate  payment  of  a  large 
sum  of  money.  Mr.  Derringforth 
was  stunned  at  what  seemed  to  lum 
a  cold  blooded,  high  handed  pro- 
cedure. Phil  had  never  seen  his 
father  so  visibly  affected  before.  He 
looked  as  if  the  last  friend  had  de- 
serted him — as  if  his  confidence  in 
humanity  was  gone. 

"  I  have  paid  this  house  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars,  as  you  know, 
Phil,"  he  said,  speaking  as  one  al- 
most doubting  his  own  senses,  "and 
I  should  as  soon  expect  jou  or  your 
mother  to  turn  upon  me  in  this  way.  I 
can't  understand  it — I  can't  realize 
it — the  Hayden  National  Iron  Com- 
pany—  a  house  that  I  would  have 
trusted  with  my  very  life." 

"  There  is  something  at  the  bot- 
,tom  of  this,"  said  Phil,  "scarcely  less 
shocked  than  his  father. 

"There  must  be — these  people 
have  been  my  friends.  They  would 
not  treat  us  in  this  way.  They  knew 
exactly  how  we  were  pressed  for 
money  and  told  me  to  take  our  own 
time  for  paying  them.  'Your  credit 
is  good  for  any  amount  with  us.' said 
Mr.  Baldwin  to  me  only  last  week." 

"  And  he  is  the  treasurer  ?  "  said 
Phil. 

"Yes,  the  treasurer.  There  is 
something  wrong  somewhere,  as  you 
say,"  replied    the   father.    "  Some- 
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tiling  wrong,"  he  repeated  to  him- 
self, looking  as  one  trying  to  peer 
into  an  impenetrable  mystery. 

XXIX. 

There  seems  to  be  an  irony  of 
fate  that  delights  in  making  things 
turn  out  strangely  different  from 
our  fancies.  Marion  went  to  the 
Harburys',  feeling  blue  and  de- 
pressed. She  expected  a  miserably 
stupid  time,  and  but  for  the  prospect 
of  a  yet  more  dismal  evening  at 
home  alone,  would  have  sent  re- 
grets. The  party  was  one  of  the 
events  of  the  season;  it  was  the 
event  with  Marion. 

She  had  scarcely  entered  the  room 
when  a  tall,  finely  proportioned  man 
was  presented  to  her.  He  was  an 
Englishman,  a  cousin  to  Mrs.  Har- 
bury.  Devonshire — Richard  Devon- 
shire was  his  name.  He  had  been  in 
America  only  three  days,  but  was 
not  slow  to  discover  the  girl  that  ap- 
pealed most  strongly  to  his  fancy, 
and  to  her  he  devoted  himself  almost 
exclusively  throughout  the  evening. 

That  girl  was  Marion.  She  had 
never  met  just  such  a  man  before. 
He  was  a  fascinating  talker,  a  grati- 
fying listener,  and  a  gentleman  of 
fine  instincts.  Marion  was  charmed 
with  him,  and  was  conscious  of  a- 
buoyancy  of  spirit  that  was  an  ex- 
treme rebound  from  the  gloom  of 
the  early  evening.  She  had  never 
in  all  her  life  appeared  to  better 
advantage.  Her  conversation  was 
bright  and  sparkling,  her  manner 
imbued  with  captivating  enthusiasm, 
her  beauty  intoxicating.  Devonshire 
hung  upon  her  words  with  an  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes  that  was  an 
electric  stimulus  to  her. 

They  walked  and  talked  and 
danced  together,  to  the  envy  of 
some,  but  to  the  delight  of  each 
other.  The  conversation  finally 
turned  on  England.  Marion  said 
that  she  had  been  considering  the 
matter  of  going  abroad  with  the  be- 
ginning of  Lent.  "  It  all  depends 
upon  me,"  she  added,  "as  papa  and 
mama  are  anxious  to  take  the  trip." 

M  I  wish  I  could  say  something  that 


would  persuade  you  to  go,"  replied 
Devonshire.  "  I  shall  return  myself  at 
about  that  time." 

'•  Shall  you  ?  "  exclaimed  Marion, 
her  eyes  dancing  with  pleasure. 

"Yes,  and  if  you  will  go,  and  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  you  and  your 
father  and  mother,  I  will  arrange 
to  sail  on  the  same  steamer  with 
you." 

"  Nothing  would  give  us  more 
pleasure,  I  am  sure,"  answered 
Marion. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  returned 
Devonshire. 

"  The  thought  of  having  so  agree- 
able a  fellow  passenger  almost  per- 
suades me,"  said  Marion,  with  a  look 
that  made  the  heart  of  the  English- 
man beat  faster. 

"I  think  I  could  give  you  some 
pleasure  in  England.  At  all  events 
I  should  esteem  it  a  favor  to  be  al- 
lowed to  do  anything  in  my  power 
for  your  enjoyment." 

"  You  are  very,  very  kind.  I  wish  I 
could  say  now  that  I  shall  go,  but  I 
shall  let  you  know  definitely  within 
a  day  or  two.  I  really  cannot  decide 
tonight." 

XXX. 

It  was  with  an  aching  heart  that 
Derringforth  ascended  the  brown 
stone  steps  of  the  Kingsleys*.  His 
venture  into  Wall  Street,  instead  of 
helping  him,  had  only  added  to  his 
'anxiety.  It  had  already  resulted  in 
a  small  loss  and  the  end  was  not  yet. 
But  worse  than  this — a  thousand 
times  worse,  was  the  crisis  in  the 
firm's  affairs. 

He  would  gladly  give  ten  years  of 
his  life,  it  seemed  to  him,  for  a  little 
more  time,  but  he  had  told  Marion 
that  he  was  free  for  that  evening  and 
knew  that  she  would  expect  him. 
There  was  no  reasonable  and  satis- 
factory excuse  to  offer  her  for  further 
delay.  No,  there  was  no  hope,  he 
must  go  to  her  and  ask  that  the  en- 
gagement be  postponed  or  the  idea 
abandoned  for  ever.  The  thought 
was  torture  to  him,  but  there  was  no 
other  way. 

He  entered  the  drawing  room,  feel- 
ing like  one  about  to  pass  sentence 
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upon  himself.  Marion  came  down  a 
minute  later  and  greeted  him  in  the 
old  time,  cordial  way. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  she 
said. 

44  And  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  re- 
plied Derringforth,  taking  both  her 
hands  in  his.  "  I  am  always  glad  to 
see  you,  little  girl."  There  was  feel- 
ing in  the  words  as  he  spoke  them, 
though  he  tried  to  hide  the  gloom  of 
his  soul,  and  be  the  light  hearted  boy 
of  a  year  before. 

Marion  led  the  way  to  the  sofa. 
"  I  was  afraid  you  no  longer  cared  to 
see  me  since  you  couldn't  come  last 
evening,"  she  answered. 

"  But  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
come,"  he  replied.  The  words  were 
out  before  he  realized  that  he  was 
uttering  a  falsehood.  The  sound  of 
the  last  syllable  had  not  died  away 
when  his  conscience  thrust  a  picture 
before  his  eyes.  It  was  a  distorted 
likeness  of  himself  with  the  word 
"  liar "  written  obliquely  across  it. 
He  winced  and  shifted  his  position, 
moving  cautiously  a  few  inches 
further  away  from  Marion.  She 
made  no  reply  for  an  instant.  The 
silence  gave  Derringforth  time  to 
feel  a  tremor  of  contempt  for  him- 
self. 

Meantime  Marion  was  doing  a 
little  thinking  on  her  own  account. 
The  thought  flashed  through  her 
mind  that  it  was  only  the  night  be-  . 
fore  last  when  she  occupied  pre- 
cisely the  same  position  on  that  same 
sofa  that  she  now  occupied,  and  that 
Burton  Edwards  then  sat  where  Phil 
now  sat.  The  scene  was  painfully 
realistic. 

Derringforth  was  wrought  up  to  a 
highly  sensitive  state.  Nothing  es- 
caped him.  The  flush  of  her  face 
and  the  sudden  confusion  of  her 
manner  impressed  themselves  upon 
him  with  photographic  accuracy. 
He  interpreted  these  outward  signs 
as  evidence  of  contempt  for  him, 
fancying  that  she  knew  he  had  said 
what  was  not  true.  The  thought  of 
deliberately  lying  to  Marion  was  re- 
volting to  his  sense  of  manliness. 

"  It  is  the  devil  that  is  in  me  that 
spoke  these  false  words,"  he  said  to 


himself.  44  I  never  intended  to  say 
anything  of  the  sort.  It  was  not 
impossible  for  me  to  call."  He  was 
upon  the  point  of  confessing  when 
Marion  said  : 

"1  'was  bitterly  disappointed." 
She  raised  her  eyes.  They  met  his, 
and  a  blush  of  self  condem nation 
leaped  to  his  face. 

"I  was  right,"  ciied  Marion  to 
herself,  stung  by  the  parg  of  jeal- 
ousy. "  I  was  right,"  she  repeated  ; 
44  there  is  something  he  is  keeping 
from  me." 

44  I  am  very  sorry,"  answered  Der- 
ringforth, struggling  to  appear  nat- 
ural. 44 1  wanted  to  come  more  than 
you  can  realize,  but  you  know  you 
asked  for  a  few  days'  delay  and  so  I 
went  into  a  little  business  venture 
with  a  friend." 

Derringforth  paused  for  an  in- 
stant, and  Marion,  supposing  he  had 
finished,  said: 

44  I  didn't  think  you  would  let 
business  keep  you  from  coming  to 
see  me.  Would  it  have  kept  you  a 
year  ago,  I  wonder  ?" 

There  was  something  in  the  way 
this  was  said  that  sent  a  chill  through 
Derringforth.  Marion  had  tried  to 
speak  kindly.  It  was  that  pang  of 
jealousy  that  keyed  her  vocal  chords 
to  harsher  tones.  He  had  intended 
to  explain  further  about  the  business 
venture,  and  also  confess  the  false- 
hood that  was  rankling  in  his  soul. 
But  lie  couldn't  quite  bring  himself 
to  do  this  now.  There  was  an  in- 
voluntary tightening  about  the  cords 
of  his  heart.  He  answered  guarded- 
ly, saying: 

"  I  cannot  always  shape  things 
quite  to  my  liking.  I  have  already 
said  that  I  wanted  to  spend  the  eve- 
ning with  you,  and  I  waited  till  to- 
wards night  to  see  if  I  could  not  do 
so.  In  asking  if  I  should  have  let 
business  keep  me  from  you  a  year 
ago  vou  implv  a  doubt  of  mv  lov- 
alty." 

The  word  "  loyalty  "  made  Marion 
wince.  Her  own  heart  was  her  ac- 
cuser— not  Derringforth.  44  I  did  not 
really  mean  that,"  she  said  nervously. 
"I  felt  hurt  and  disappointed,  and 
you  gave  no  reason  for  not  coming 
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— you  give  none  now — not  quite 
enough,  Phil,  to  satisfy  a  girl's  heart. 
I  didn't  feel  a  bit  like  going  out,  and 
fancied  that  we  could  have  such  a 
quiet,  good  time  at  home." 

M  I  am  very  sorry,"  answered 
Derringforth,  melting  again  into 
sunnier  mood.  "I  am  very  sorry, 
but  hope  my  not  coming  did  not 
spoil  your  evening." 

M  Oh  no,  I  went  to  the  Harburys' 
— you  know  they  gave  a  big  party — 
and  I  had  the  very  best  lime  I  have 
had  this  winter." 

"  I  am  glad,"  said  Derringforth, 


his  sensitive  nature  chilled  again  by 
Marion's  too  evident  delight  at  the 
recollection  of  the  previous  evening's 
pleasure.  44  As  it  turned  out,"  he 
continued,  "I  hope  you  are  not  sorry 
that  I  couldn't  come  —  you  would 
have  missed  a  good  time,  and  now 
you  have  me  with  you  tonight." 

Derringforth  paused  for  an  an- 
swer. Marion  hesitated.  She  would 
not  utter  a  falsehood,  and  she  could 
not  well  say  how  glad  she  was  that 
she  went  to  the  party — could  not  tell 
Phil  of  Devonshire  and  the  delight- 
ful hours  she  had  spent  with  him. 


( To  be  continued.) 


'NEATH  THE  SUNSHADE. 

Eyes  that  are  languid  and  dreamy, 

Lips  that  are  temptingly  red. 
Cheeks  that  are  dimpled  and  creamy, 

And  tresses  silken  of  thread — 
(Mine  is  the  chief  of  disgraces, 

Loving  the  vision  1  view  !) 
Ah,  'tis  the  fairest  of  faces  • 

Under  this  shade  of  t'cru! 

Blossoms  that  breathe  of  a  bridal. 

Born  of  the  redolent  night. 
Wafted  of  winds  to  my  idol, 

Just  for  her  dainty  delight. 
(What  if  I  yield  to  temptation  ? 

Who  could  resist  it  ?    Could  you  ?) 
Ah,  what  an  artist's  creation 

Under  the  shade  of  e"cru  ! 

Truly  a  model  to  measure. 

Fashioned  by  angels  above, 
Truly  a  poem  of  pleasure. 

Aye,  and  a  lyric  of  love  ! 
(Where  Is  the  harm  that  prevents,  say  ? 

Now  there  is  no  one  to  view  ) 

Hammocks  are  simply  immense,  eh  ? 

Under  a  shade  of  icru  ! 

Arthur  C.  Grissom 
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THE  frontispiece  of  this  number  of 
Munsey's  Magazine  is  a  repro- 
duction of  one  of  the  best  of  recent 
Russian  pictures.  It  derives  an 
added  timeliness  from  the  fact  that 
its  author,  Constantine  Egorovitch 
Makowsky,  is  at  present  visiting  the 
United  States,  where  his  name  has 
already  been  made  known  by  some 
striking  paintings  of  his  that  are 
owned  on  thi$  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  the  realm  of  the  Czar,  where 
education  belongs  only  to  the  few, 
and  wealth  is  monopolized  by  a  small 
dominant  class,  art  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  an  exotic  of  limited  growth. 
Russian  painting.like  Russian  culture 
in  general,  has  been  largely  depend- 
ent "upon  France  for  its  inspiration, 
and  Paris  has  been  its  artistic  head- 
quarters. At  the  exposition  of  1878 
in  the  French  capital,  Charles  Clem- 
ent observed  that  "  in  the  Russian 
department  one  finds  himself  much 
more  in  Paris  than  at  Moscow.  Rus- 
sian artists,"  he  added,  M  have  more 
ability  and  intelligence  than  origi- 
nality. They  are  more  anxious  to 
imitate  the  manner  of  the  masters 
they  adopt  than  to  create  a  style 
wholly  theirs." 

"  There  exists  in  Russia,"  added 
Theophile  Gautier,  one  of  the  first  of 
critics,  "  the  beginnings  of  a  school; 
but  it  cannot  be  self  consistent  and 
really  interesting  until  it  ceases  to 
be  under  foreign  influence.  One 
could  see  at  the  exposition  of  1878 
that  those  Russian  artists  who  dared 
to  speak  a  native  language  were  few 
in  number.  It  was  among  a  few 
painters  of  landscape  and  genre  that 
was  found  genius  peculiar  to  the 
race.  The  stamp  of  originality  being 
less  dependent  on  manner,  they  give 
more  minute  attention  to  the  matter 


— the  costumes,  types,  customs,  of 
their  native  country.  The  subject 
has  thus  a  greater  prominence  than 
the  artistic  element." 

The  only  Russian  painters  whom 
the  world  knows  are  those  of  the 
Muscovite  colony  in  Paris — Verest- 
chagin,  Von  Becker,  Makowsky,  and 
one  or  two  others.  Makowsky — or 
Makoffsky,  as  the  name  is  sometimes 
given — has  been  a  Parisian  by  resi- 
dence for  ten  years  or  more,  and  he 
considers  the  French  city  his  home. 

He  was  born  in  Moscow  fifty  four 
years  ago,  and  studied  in  the  old 
Russian  capital  and  at  the  Academy 
of  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  won  a 
gold  medal  in  1862.  Five  years  later 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  1869  he  was  appointed  a  pro- 
fessor. 

His  later  work  has  been  done  in 
Paris.  At  the  great  exposition  of 
four  years  ago  he  showed  five  im- 
portant canvases,  and  received  a 
gold  medal.  For  the  last  year  much 
of  his  time  has  been  devoted  to  a 
series  of  pictures  painted  to  the 
Czar's  order,  and  illustrative  of 
scenes  in  Russian  history.  The  un- 
dertaking is  on  so  large  a  scale  that 
about  three  more  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  it. 

M.  Makowsky  is  distinctively  Rus- 
sian in  his  subjects,  even  if,  as  his 
French  critics  maintain,  his  style  is 
closely  modeled  upon  the  modern 
Parisian  school.  He  delights  to  por- 
tray the  barbaric  richness  of  orna- 
ment that  is  characteristic  of  his 
race,  and  to  exploit  the  picturesque 
coloring  of  the  Russian  costumes. 
Even  in  his  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  the 
figures  are  Russian  in  all  but  name. 

Perhaps  his  best  known  pictures 
are  the  "  Russian  Wedding  Feast  " 
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and  44  Choosing  the  Bride,"  both  of 
which  have  been  made  familiar  by 
many  reproductions.  The  latter, 
which  was  painted  for  Mr.  C.  W. 
Schumann  of  New  York,  is  founded 
upon  a  romantic  incident  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  royal  house  of  Russia. 
A  canvas  of  heroic  size,  fifteen  feet 
by  ten,  it  shows  the  young  Czar 
Alexis,  father  of  Peter  the  Great, 
choosing  his  bride  from  among  the 
six  fairest  maidens  of  his  empire. 
The  story  adds  that  she  whom  he 
chose  was  not  destined  to  become 
Czarina.  Myrosoff,  the  young  em- 
peror's tutor,  and  the  father  of  one 
of  the  rejected  beauties,  was  so 
deeply  incensed  that  he  conspired  to 


have  her  convicted  of  demoniac  pus- 
session,  and  banished  to  Siberia, 
with  all  her  family. 

M.  Makowsky  comes  of  an  artistic 
family.  His  brother.  Vladimir  Ego- 
rovitch  Makowsky,  is  known  as  a 
figure  painter;  his  sister,  Alexandri- 
na  Egorovna  Makowsky,  as  a  painter 
of  landscapes.  He  is  married  and  is 
accompanied  on  his  visit  to  America 
by  his  wife  and  son. 

The  purpose  of  his  journey  he  re- 
cently stated  as  the  observation  and 
sketching  of  characteristic  scenes  of 
American  life,  including  a  stay  in 
Chicago  during  the  World's  Fair, 
and  perhaps  the  painting  of  a  few 
portraits  there  or  in  New  York. 


RONDEL. 

How  kind  Fate  was  to  us  that  night. 
When  down  the  lane,  moon  veiled  in  white, 

Wc  walked  upon  the  dewy  grass, 
A  blissful  pair  with  hearts  so  light, 
I  think  we  did  not  reckon  quite 

How  kind  Fate  was. 

An  envious  ray  sulked  in  your  hair, 
And  paled  the  gold  it  could  not  share  ; 

One  lock,  loosed  from  the  silver)'  mass. 
Blew  half  across  a  cheek  so  fair; 
I  proved  upon  it,  then  and  there, 

How  kind  Fate  was  ! 

Love  duped  us,  sweet !  Last  year  you  wed 
Another  man,  and  I,  instead 

Of  muttering  oaths  in  bitter  bass. 
Sent  silver  spoons,  and  as  I  read 
Your  bridal  cards,  devoutly  said 

How  kind  Fate  was  ! 

Eva  Wilder  McGlasson. 
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TL_T  IGH  spirited  people  are  optim- 
*  ists,  and  optimists  are  the 
most  conceited  people  on  earth. 
They  imagine  that  everything  was 
created  tor  themselves.  When  the 
sun  comes  up  behind  a  sodden  bank 
of  rain  clouds,  they  look  all  over 
everything  and  decide  that  it  was 
ordained  by  a  special  Providence 
that  they  should  stay  at  home  that 
day;  or  there  is  some  visit  that  they 
should  make  another  day. 

It  always  aggravates  me  to  find 
one  of  these  people  who  are  always 
considering  themselves  as  the  very 
center  of  the  universe  about  which 
all  the  divine  plan  revolves.  All 
their  bad  luck  is  but  a  seeming,  a 
preparation  for  some  extraordinary 
good  fortune  which  is  on  its  jubilant 
way. 

Brownson  was  just  this  sort  of  a 
man.  If  I  had  not  made  his  ac- 
quaintance in  my  early  youth,  I 
know  for  a  certainty  that  I  never 
should  have  made  it  at  all.  He  was 
entirely  antipathetic  to  my  whole 
nature.  There  was  too  much  of 
him.  His  bones  were  too  big,  and 
there  was  too  much  flesh  on  them. 
There  was  too  much  color  in  his 
face;  he  ate  too  much,  his  voice  was 
too  loud,  and  he  dressed  too  well. 

Whatever  everybody  else  was 
wearing,  you  might  be  sure,  was 
covering  Brownson's  person  at  that 
identical  moment,  and  it  was  look- 
ing a  little  better  on  him  than  on 
anybody  else.  If  you  by  chance  had 
anything  like  it,  you  may  have  had 
the  thing  a  week  before  Brownson 
came  out  in  it,  but  when  you  met 
him,  you  had  an  apologetic,  sneaking 
feeling  that  you  had  been  guilty  of 
the  impertinence  of  copying  his 
clothes,  and  of  the  bad  taste  of 
selecting  something  which,  while  it 


might  be  Brownson's  style,  was  cer- 
tainly not  your  own. 

That  was  what  made  Brownson 
leave  a  bad  taste  in  your  mouth. 
He  appropriated  your  own  ideas 
and  made  you  afraid  to  use  them  for 
fear  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism. 
You  couldn't  say  anything  to  him, 
for  he  seemed  to  be  quite  innocent 
of  doing  anything  but  existing  as  a 
big,  laughing,  jolly  sort  of  fellow 
who  liked  everybody  and  supposed 
everybody  liked  him. 

I  was  walking  down  Fifth  Avenue 
one  day  last  August,  keeping  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  street,  and  won- 
dering what  I  was  in  town  for. 
There  was  no  reason  on  earth  why  I 
should  not  go,  for  my  place  of  busi- 
ness was  the  wide  world,  and  my 
office  fixtures  a  stylographic  pen  and 
a  writing  pad.  But  it  is  much  easier 
for  a  bachelor  to  stay  at  home  than  to 
go  anywhere.  A  trunk  is  not  so  easy 
to  pack  in  reality  as  it  is  in  a  story. 
There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
seeing  how  many  shirts  you  have, 
and  making  an  inventory  of  holeless 
socks.  My  room  was  large  and  airy 
and  pleasant,  and  I  had  not  the  at- 
traction at  some  one  of  the  watering 
places  that  usually  draws  a  man  out 
of  town  as  a  climax  to  boxes  of 
chocolates  and  flowers  which  have 
preceded  him. 

But  as  I  loafed  along  on  the  shady 
side  and  thought  of  the  various  des- 
tinations of  the  owners  of  some  of 
the  shut  up  houses,  I  felt  lonely;  and 
it  was  with  no  more  unpleasant  sen- 
sation than  wonder  that  I  saw 
Brownson  coming  around  the  corner 
of  Fifty  First  Street. 

"  Hello,  old  man!"  he  called,  show- 
ing all  his  white  teeth  and  coming 
up  with  his  hand  out.  "  What  in  the 
mischief  are  you  doing  in  town  this 
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scorching  weather  ?  I  supposed  you 
were  off  in  the  umbrageous  depths 
of  some  green  wood,  making  love  to 
Phyllises  and  preparing  character 
sketches  for  next  winter's  crop  of 
stones.    Why  aren't  you  ?" 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  know,"  I  said 
frankly.  "  But  what  are  you  doing 
here  ?  Why  aren't  you  flirting  with 
the  usual  belle,  and  getting  your 
name  in  the  Sunday  letter  and  your 
shadow  on  the  film  of  the  provincial 
kodak  ?" 

"  Let's  go  somewhere  and  eat  an 
ice  cold  lunch,"  Brownson  said. 

Brownson  knows  how  to  order 
food.  By  the  time  we  had  lighted 
our  cigars  I  was  in  the  best  of 
humors.  I  was  glad  I  had  not  gone 
away.  There  is  only  one  city  in  the 
United  States  where  you  can  eat  a 
perfect  lunch. 

"  I'm  tired  of  all  the  old  places, 
and  you  say  you  have  no  patience 
with  them.  Let's  go  down  to  Atlantic 
City,  and  see  the  commonalty  dis- 
port itself.  We  can  take  a  bag 
apiece — full  dress  isn't  needed  at 
Atlantic  City — and  start  at  five 
o'clock.    Come  along." 

"All  right,"  said  I,  and  in  two 
hours  we  were  in  Brownson's  rubber 
tired  hansom,  on  our  way  to  Jersey 
City. 

We  stopped  at  the  Wraymore, 
whose  verandas  look  over  the  board 
walk  and  the  ocean.  The  cool  air  of 
the  surf  blew  into  our  faces  refresh- 
ingly as  we  went  up  the  steps.  It 
seemed  rather  a  pleasant  thing  to 
have  come. 

The  diningroom  was  a  little  too 
crowded,  and  the  women  who  sat  at 
the  little  tables  seemed  a  little  stout, 
and  a  little  more  than  overdressed. 
Here  and  there  was  the  very  full 
dark  beauty  of  Israel,  with  diamonds 
up  to  her  knuckles,  and  the  haughti- 
ness of  the  defendant. 

After  dinner  we  went  out  on  the 
board  walk. 

"  All  the  fun  is  gone  out  of  the 
board  walk  in  these  days,"  Brownson 
said.  "  I  can  remember  when  there 
was  no  electric  light,  no  gas,  no 
crowd  to  speak  of — just  a  pretty  girl 
and  you  and  the  moon." 


Just  then  there  was  a  slight  part 
in  the  crowd,  and  between  two  black 
coats  I  saw  a  face  that  was  beyond 
any  doubt  the  prettiest  one  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  There  was  a  wist- 
fulness  in  the  big  eyes,  almost  a 
quiver  about  the  tender  pink  curved 
mouth,  that  made  you  want  to  ask 
her  what  the  matter  was,  and  what 
you  could  do  for  her.  I  stopped  and 
looked,  but  in  a  second  it  was  gone, 
swallowed  up  in  that  pushing  throng, 
going  anywhere. 

I  turned  and  tried  to  follow  her, 
realized  my  stupidity,  ahd  then  dis- 
covered that  I  had  lost  Brownson 
entirely.  I  went  on  for  an  hour  or 
two,  looking  at  the  faces  I  met,  and 
stopping  to  £ee  the  great  whirling 
platforms  of  the  carrousels,  with  their 
load  of  wooden  animals  and  swaying 
boys  and  girls.  I  wondered  why 
some  Jean  Beraud  had  never  painted 
one  of  these  flying  machines  on  a 
hot  summer  night  at  the  seashore, 
the  big  glass  room  with  the  swelling 
sea  outside,  and  the  moon  making  a 
white  pathway  over  the  swells;  the 
gayly  dressed  crowd  inside,  the 
mothers  and  the  nurses  and  the 
idlers,  men  and  women,  sitting  on 
chairs  watching  the  great  wheel  turn 
to  the  music  of  the  last  popular  song. 
The  air  lifted  the  hair  of  the  young 
girls  and  the  motion  swayed  them 
almost  from  their  feet.  But  neither 
Brownson  nor  the  pretty  girl  were 
anywhere  here.  I  strolled  back 
toward  my  hotel  and  went  to  bed. 

The  crowd  was  growing  thinner. 
Below  my  hotel  there  was  only  a 
solitary  couple,  walking  slowly  along 
very  near  each  other,  and  presently 
they  disappeared  into  the  shadows 
and  left  the  board  walk  shining 
white  and  empty  under  the  moon- 
light. 

It  was  midnight  when  I  heard 
Brownson  taking  off  his  shoes  in  the 
next  room.  I  was  out  the  next  morn- 
ing early,  and  heard  my  companion 
snoring  peacefully  away.  Brownson 
was  not  the  man  to  see  the  sun  rise. 

I  had  had  "my  dip  in  the  ocean, 
and  was  reading  the  morning  paper 
in  Bew's  pavilion,  encouraging  a 
ravenous  appetite  for  breakfast,  when 
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I  noticed  a  white  serge  gown  flutter- 
ing in  the  brisk  air. 

I  looked  up,  and  leaning  over  the 
railing  was  the  pretty  girl  I  had  seen 
in  the  crush  the  night  before.  She 
was  entirely  alone,  gazing  pensively 
out  across  the  ocean.  Lying  at  her 
feet,  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
form, just  ready  to  be  pushed  by  the 
toe  of  her  patent  leather  boot  into 
the  incoming  tide,  was  a  little  black 
suede  pocket  book. 

I  started  forward,  picked  it  up, 
and  handed  it  to  her,  with  my  hat  in 
my  hand  and  my  politest  bow.  She 
took  it.  and  thanked  me  in  the  soft- 
est of  voices,  but  there  was  not  the 
slightest  invitation  to  continue  the 
conversation,  not  the  l^ast  hint  that 
there  was  one  inch  of  territory  be- 
yond upon  which  I  could  step  my 
foot. 

I  concluded  at  once  that  that  was 
exactly  and  precisely  the  sort  of  a 
girl  I  liked,  and  the  sort  of  girl  I 
should  like  to  know.  I  sat  down  be- 
hind my  paper  again,  and  watched 
her.  A  maid  came  out  of  the  bath 
house  office  behind  us,  and  the  young 
lady  joined  her,  without  even  a 
glance  in  my  direction.  They  went 
— yes,  actually — up  the  Wraymore 
steps. 

I  concluded  that  my  appetite  had 
reached  the  proper  proportions  to  be 
gratified. 

She  was  in  the  diningroom  in 
just  the  light  I  should  have  liked  to 
see  her  in,  and  her  handling  of  her 
fork  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  She 
was  accompanied  by  a  sour  looking 
elderly  lady  whom  I  put  down  at 
once  as  a  maiden  aunt.  She  didn't 
look  much  like  the  sort  of  person 
who  might  be  led  into  a  chance  ac- 
quaintanceship, or  conciliated  after 
the  acquaintanceship  was  an  assured 
fact.  There  was  a  glumness  and  a 
general  air  of  stand  offishness  about 
her. 

I  had  been  sitting  at  the  table  ten 
minutes  when  Brownson  found  his 
lazy  way  to  my  side.  He  unfolded 
his'  napkin,  and  his  eyes  made  the 
round  of  the  diningroom. 

"  That's  a  no  end  pretty  girl  over 
there,"  he  said. 


A  strong  feeling  came  up  into  my 
heart  at  once.  Brownson  took  every- 
thing so  entirely  for  granted  as  be- 
longing exclusively  to  himself.  The 
grand  Mogul's  assurance  was  a 
bagatelle  to  his  complacencv. 

"See  here,  Brownson,"  said  J,  "I 
may  as  well  tell  you  that  I  want  to 
know  that  young  lady  over  there 
very  much.  I  have  a  special  and 
particular  reason." 

I  thought  that  if  he  had  any  sense 
of  honor  in  him  that  would  enlist 
him  upon  my  side  at  once.  He  looked 
lightly  around  and  then  laughed. 

"  It  seems  to  me  the  young  lady 
carries  your  special  reason  in  her 
face.  She's  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever 
saw.  We  must  know  her.  Our  rea- 
son— the  reason  of  the  fates — for  our 
coming  to  Atlantic  Citv  is  revealed. 
The  pine  and  the  palm!  Two  pines 
and  a  palm,  to  be  more  literal." 

I  felt  sure  Brownson  would  find 
some  way  to  meet  those  people;  he 
was  just  the  man  to  succeed  in  any- 
thing of  that  sort.  And  I  made  up 
my  mind  that  when  he  did,  there 
should  be  no  scruples  standing  in  my 
way  to  prevent  my  making  the  most 
of  my  time.  I  felt  sure  that  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  a  girl  who 
was  as  sweet  and  dignified  and  sen- 
sible as  that  girl  looked,  would  not 
be  dazzled  by  a  man  like  Brownson. 

But  although  he  did  his  best,  he 
was  met  by  the  same  icy  wall  which 
prevented  my  further  advance.  I 
lifted  my  hat  when  I  passed  them  on 
the  board  walk,  and  received  in 
return  the  very  slightest  acknowl- 
edgement. 

"Hello,"  Brownson  said,  looking 
around,  "have  you  met  them  ?"  And 
I  told  him  of  mv  rescue  of  the  purse. 

"Well,  of  all  the  "  he  said 

scornfully.  "  Why  don't  you  go  up 
and  talk  to  them  ?  You  look  like  a 
gentleman.  The  only  thing  I  see 
against  you  is  your  happening  to  be 
in  Atlantic  City  in  the  summertime, 
and  they  are  in  the  same  boat.  All 
I  want  is  a  chance  speaking  ac- 
quaintance. Take  me  up  and  intro- 
duce me,  and  I'll  attend  to  the  rest." 

u  I  don't  know  their  names." 

"  Well,  /  do.  The  old  lady  is  Miss 
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Theodosia  Van  Buren,  and  the  young 
lady  is  Miss  Eugenia  Holme.  I 
found  that  out  this  morning." 

But  I  still  labored  under  Brown- 
son's  contempt.  I  had  not  spent  my 
life  studying  human  nature  not  to 
know  that  a  heart  like  Eugenia 
Holme's  was  not  to  be  won  by  vulgar 
methods.  She  was  the  only  woman 
I  had  ever  seen  who  attracted  me 
strongly,  and  I  could  wait. 

One  day  we  were  going  up  the 
beach,  and  standing  by  the  side  of  a 
boat  were  Miss  Van  Buren  and  her 
niece,  talking  to  a  large  and  jovial 
middle  aged  gentleman,  with  whom 
they  seemed  to  be  on  the  best  of 
terms. 

"  Come  along,"  Brownson  said  ex- 
citedly. M  Here's  our  chance.  That's 
Endicott.  He  evidently  knows  'em, 
and  /  know  him.  He'd  introduce  his 
tailor  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  I  guess 
we  come  in  between  those  some- 
where." 

And  we  swung  along  up  the  beach, 
the  sand  crunching  under  our  feet. 
Suddenly  Brownson  stopped, 
dropped  my  arm,  and  bent  over 
something  in  the  sand.  I  stopped  to 
see  what  he  had  found.  The  be- 
diamonded  people  who  frequent  At- 
lantic City  have  a  curious  fashion  of 
bathing  in  their  jewels,  and  the 
waves  often  wash  a  few  ornaments 
off  and  toss  them  on  the  sands.  I 
expected  Brownson  to  bring  up  a 
ring  at  least.  What  he  held  up  was 
a  big  brass  pin. 

"What's  that  ?"  I  asked. 

"  That  ?  That's  a  pin.  I  own  to 
just  one  superstition.  1  See  a  pin 
and  pick  it  up,  all  the  day  you'll 
have  good  luck.'  " 

M  We  seem  to  be  having  it,"  I  said, 
out  of  all  patience.  Endicott  had 
stepped  into  the  boat,  and  was  pull- 
ing out  from  the  shore;  the  two 
ladies  were  leisurely  making  their 
way  across  the  sands  to  the  steps 
that  led  up  to  one  of  the  pavilions. 

"  Confound  you,  Brownson!  You 
are  a  perfectly  irresponsible  ass." 

"Well  now,  that's  all  right," 
Brownson  said  placidly,  carefully 
weaving  the  pin  into  the  immaculate 
lining  of  his  light  coat.    "  It  was  pro- 


bably an  unpropitious  moment  for 
us  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Holme. 
Endicott  must  have  his  little  yacht 
about  here  somewhere.  Well  go 
out  and  see  him,  and  find  out  all 
about  these  people  before  we  meet 
them.  Distinctly  that  is  the  best 
way,  and  I  am  very  glad  it  happened 
as  it  did.'' 

There  it  was  again.  Brownson 
actually  seemed  to  suppose  that  that 
pin  lying  there  was  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  the  universe.    I  walked  on  alone. 

But  that  afternoon  I  was  ready  to 
go  out  to  Endicott's  yacht.  We  had 
ordered  the  boat  for  four  o'clock, 
judging  that  it  would  take  us  an 
hour  to  get  out  to  the  yacht,  and 
that  he  would  probably  ask  us  to 
stay  to  dinner.  But  we  fell  in  with 
an  old  acquaintance  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  it  was  four  o'clock  be- 
fore we  started  for  the  Inlet,  where 
our  boat  lay. 

Endicott's  yacht  was  anchored 
just  inside  the  bar.  It  was  a  tiny 
little  thing,  but  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate him  and  one  or  two 
companions,  and  we  rather  antici- 
pated a  merry  evening.  I  had  seen 
Miss  Holme  come  out  two  hours  be- 
fore in  a  boating  dress,  and  I  rather 
fancied  we  should  find  her  and  her 
aunt  on  board;  but  I  said  nothing  of 
this  to  Brownson. 

We  concluded  to  row  ourselves 
out,  as  we  thought  it  more  than  pos- 
sible that  we  should  stay  late,  and 
did  not  care  to  force  our  man  upon 
Endicott's  men.  It  was  rather  hard 
work,  as  neither  of  us  were  accus- 
tomed to  such  violent  exercise,  but 
in  an  hour  we  were  lying  alongside 
the  little  craft  that  was  Endicott's 
summer  home. 

It  swung  there  at  anchor,  entirely 
deserted.  We  called,  and  hadn't 
even  an  echo  for  reply.  Then,  while 
we  were  turning  the  boat  to  go  back, 
pushing  away  from  the  vessel's  side, 
there  was  a  swift  patter  of  rain 
and  a  sudden  wild  blow.  We  con- 
cluded to  seek  some  sort  of  shelter 
on  board  the  large  boat,  and  climbed 
up. 

There  was  precious  little  to  be 
found.    Evidently  the  visits  of  pass- 
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ing  boatmen  had  been  anticipated, 
and  everything  had  been  made  as 
tightly  unwelcoming  as  possible. 

We  untied  some  sails  and  sheltered 
ourselves  as  well  as  possible,  but  the 
water  ran  over  the  deck,  and  blew 
underneath  and  made  us  uncomfort- 
ably damp. 

"Lucky  pin,  that  of  yours,"  said  I, 
somewhat  savagely. 

The  wind  was  blowing  a  regular 
gale,  and  the  scud  came  flying  in, 
obscuring  the  distant  masts.  Sud- 
denly there  was  a  shrill  cry,  a 
woman's  cry. 

44  Help!"  it  said.    44  Help!" 

We  both  sprang  from  under  the 
sail.  In  a  boat  about  a  hundred  feet 
away,  lashed  by  the  wind  and  spray, 
bare  headed  and  her  hair  about  her 
face,  sat  Eugenia  Holme. 

If  she  had  any  oars  she  was  not 
attempting  to  use  them,  but  was  be- 
ing blown  directly  out  to  sea.  By 
the  time  I  had  recognized  her, 
Brownson  was  in  our  boat,  rowing 
toward  her.  It  was  no  easy  task. 
She  was  in  the  full  rush  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  he  must  cross  to  get  to 
her.  They  disappeared  in  the  mist 
as  I  looked. 

I  believe  I  swore.  Why  should  it 
have  been  Brownson  who  went  to 
her  rescue  ?  Not  one  word  had  he 
said  to  me.  He  had  taken  the  boat 
from  under  my  very  eyes,  and  left 
me  there  as  though  I  was  of  no 
consequence  on  earth.  His  imper- 
tinence had  at  last  reached  the  limit 
of  my  patience. 

I  made  up  all  the  pleasant  little 
speeches  possible  to  say  to  Miss 
Holme  when  Brownson  brought  her 
back.  I  finally  took  my  keys  and 
tried  to  find  one  that  would  fit  the 
cabin  door.  I  thought  that  if  I  were 
successful,  Brownson  would  be  none 
ahead  of  me.  I  could  build  a  fire 
and  get  out  some  wine  and  make 
Miss  Holme  comfortable.  But  none  of 
my  keys  would  fit  the  lock,  and  I  went 
back  to  my  sail,  where  the  water  was 
standing  in  puddles. 

An  hour  went  by,  and  the  storm 
abated,  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
Brownson  and  the  young  lady.  A 
chill  settled  around  my  heart.  The 


waves  dashed  high  out  there  on  the 
bar,  and  both  boats  had  been  small. 
Were  they  drowned  or  washed  out 
to  sea  ? 

It  grew  dark  and  still  there  was  no 
sign.  I  walked  the  deck  feeling  like 
some  animal  caged.  Everything 
seemed  to  be  Brownson's  fault,  and 
I  had  an  angry  feeling  that  I  wanted 
to  tell  him  so. 

At  ten  o'clock,  one  of  the  little  cat 
rig  boats  that  take  parties  out  all 
summer  from  the  Inlet  came  toward 
me.  There  had  been  no  boats  going 
by  for  me  to  hail;  and  as  soon  as  1 
saw  the  lights  I  called.  There  was 
an  answer,  and  in  five  minutes  the 
boat  was  alongside. 

A  youngish  man  put  his  head 
up  over  the  deck,  and  called  out: 
44  Are  you  Mr.  Sibley?  Mr.  Brown- 
son told  us  to  come  out  after  you  an 
hour  or  two  ago,  but  we  broke  a 
mast  and  had  to  stop  and  rig  a  new 
one." 

44  When  did  Mr.  Brownson  get  in  ?" 
I  inquired. 

44  About  dark.  He  and  the  young 
lady  was  like  a  couple  o'  drowned 
rats.  I  guess  you  had  the  best  of  it, 
stayin'  on  the  yacht." 

When  I  knocked  on  Brownson's 
door  an  hour  later,  my  only  answer 
was  a  snore,  but  I  never  believed  he 
was  asleep.  The  next  morning  I 
found  a  note  lying  on  the  breakfast 
table: 

Dear  Sibi.ky— Awfully  sorry  to  leave  you 
so  hastily  but  am  called  up  to  town.  Ta 
ta.    Hope  vou  didn't  get  as  wet  as  I  did. 

J.  B. 

I  confess  I  was  relieved.  If  he  had 
stayed  he  would  have  been  posing 
around  as  a  hero. 

There  was  but  one  thing  for  me  to 
do — send  a  message  and  ask  after 
Miss  Holme's  health.  They  could 
hardly  refuse  their  acquaintance  un- 
der the  circumstances.  1  had  assisted 
at  the  rescue,  inasmuch  as  I  had  paid 
for  half  the  boat,  and  it  had  been 
my  friend  who  had  only  been  an  in- 
stant ahead  of  me. 

I  called  up  the  flower  boy  and 
bought  a  bunch  of  roses,  and  then  I 
concluded  that  would  hardly  do — at 
first.    I  simply  sent  my  card,  and  a 
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request  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
young  lady's  health. 

In  a  few  miuutes  the  boy  came 
back  with  my  card. 

•4  They  went  this  morning,  sir. 
They  ain't  here." 

Three    months    later,  Brownson 


sent  me  his  wedding  cards,  with  a 

couplet  inside. 

See  a  pin  and  pick  it  up — 

All  the  day  you'll  havi  good  luck. 

But  when  I  see  a  pin  on  the 
ground,  I  put  my  foot  on  it  and 
grind  it  in. 


A  LETTER  FROM  NARRAGANSETT. 

Dkar  Jack— Some  imps  of  evil  chance 

Conspired  to  bring  me  here. 
I  met  tonight  the  reigning  belle 

Of  Narragansett  Pier. 
She  would  have  pleased  an  artist's  eye. 

For  in  her  Empire  gown 
She  looked  like  some  old  picture  that 

Had  from  its  frame  stepped  down. 

I  used  to  know  her  years  ago— 

How  long  it  seems  since  then  ! 
I  was  a  tow  haired  lad  of  twelve. 

And  she  was  only  ten. 
A  short  and  shabby  roundabout 

My  boyish  heart  confined; 
She  wore  a  blue  checked  pinafore 

Which  buttoned  up  behind. 

Her  hair  had  then  a  ruddy  tinge. 
Now  "  late  leaf  brown  "  its  sheen  ; 

She  wore  it  "  a  la  Kenwigs  "  then. 
Now  "  a  la  Josephine."' 

Those  same  small  Louis  Cjuinze  shod  feet- 
All  dainty  beads  and  bows— 

Once  trudged  beside  me  in  a  pair 
Of  sturdy  coppertocs. 

Who'd  think  those  old  young  memories 

Would  from  their  sleep  arise  ? 
Yet  when  tonight  above  her  fan 

I  met  her  laughing  eyes. 
I  felt  the  same  queer  flutter  come 

That  used  to  come  when  she. 
Above  her  tattered  spelling  book, 

Would  sweetly  smile  at  me. 

And  though  her  eyes  arc  just  as  blue 

As  in  those  olden  days. 
She  never  could  have  used  them  then 

In  such  bewitching  ways. 
Alas,  that  e'er  such  woful  plight 

Of  me  could  be  presaged  ! 
Away  down  in  my  heart  tonight 

I'm  sorry  I'm  engaged. 

Douglas  Hemingway. 
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By  Chester  G.  Ridout. 


\  ,VTHEN  Moses  describes  the  Am- 
*  *  orites  as  coming  down  from 
their  mountains  and  assailing  the 
Israelites  "as  the  bees  do,"  we  have 
one  of  the  earliest  historical  records 
of  the  insect  to  which  mankind  owes 
honey.  More  familiar  is  the  pas- 
sage in  the  book  of  Judges  which 
tells  how  Sampson,  twelve  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  when  on  his  way 
to  ask  a  Philistine  woman  in  mar- 
riage, slew  a  lion,  and  on  his  way 
home  found  a  swarm  of  bees  and 
honey  in  the  carcass. 

From  time  immemorial  honey  has 
been  used  and  highly  esteemed  as 
an  article  of  food.  Jacob,  when  he 
sent  his  sons  down  into  Egypt,  sent 
honey  as  one  of  his  gifts  to  Pharaoh. 
The  diet  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
wilderness  was  locusts  and  wild 
honey.  Solomon  said:  "Hast  thou 
found  honey  ?  Eat  so  much  as  is 
sufficient  for  thee,  lest  thou  be  filled 
therewith  and  vomit  it."  Ezekiel 
tells  us  that  honey  was  an  article  of 
export  from  Tyre. 

But  the  remotest  data,  perhaps,  of 
the  existence  of  the  honey  bee  are  in 
the  Egyptian  hieroglyphic  records,  on 
the  obelisks  and  monuments  of  the 
ancient  race  of  the  Nile.  In  these,  the 
picture  of  a  hive  bee  represented 
lower  Egypt,  and  the  picture  of  a 
queen  bee  was  the  emblem  of  royalty, 
from  which  it  is  concluded  that 
Lower  Egypt  was  the  sovereign 
mother  country  anterior  to  all 
Egypt. 

Vergil  devotes  the  fourth  book  of 
his  "  Georgics,"  or  poetical  manual 
of  husbandry,  to  the  culture  of  bees. 
In  what  Cooper  calls  "the  finest  of 
heathen  poetry  "  he  first  introduces 
the  subject,  begging  special  atten- 
tion to  it,  then  describes  the  proper 
location  for  the  hives,  the  manage- 


ment of  the  swarms,  and  later  a  bat- 
tle between  two  discordant  "kings" 
of  a  hive. 

Varro,  Columella,  Celsus,  and 
Pliny  all  wrote  regarding  the  honey 
bee.  Euhemerus,  who  lived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  maintained  that  the 
insects  were  first  produced  in  the 
island  of  Cos. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  at  just  what 
geological  era  the  bee  first  came 
upon  the  earth,  but  that  it  has  co- 
existed there  with  man  we  are  cer- 
tain. Previous  to  the  introduction 
of  cane  sugar  about  two  hundred 
years  ago,  its  product,  honey,  was 
the  principal  sweet  of  commerce  and 
consumption  Palestine  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  the  original  home  of 
the  honey  bee,  for  although  the 
keeping  of  bees  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  freguent  men- 
tion is  made  of  M  the  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey "  promised  to 
Moses,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
Canaanites  kept  bees  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  they  are  kept  in  the 
East  ern  countries  today — in  hollow 
logs,  cylinders  of  clay,  or  wickerwork 
hives. 

That  bees  in  their  natural  state, 
in  ancient  times  as  well  as  today, 
took  up  their  dwelling  in  trees,  logs, 
and  in  clefts  of  rocks,  is  shown  by 
the  Biblical  references  to  "  honey 
out  of  the  rocks."  The  ancients  had 
a  curious  idea  regarding  the  origin 
of  bees  from  putrid  carcasses.  Dry- 
den's  translation  of  Vergil's  recipe 
for  the  production  of  a  swarm  runs 
thus: 

A  steer  of  two  years  old  they  take  whose 
head 

Now  first  with  burnished  horns  begin  to 
spread ; 

They  stop  his  nostrils  while  he  strives  in 
vain 
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To  breathe  free  air.  and  struggle  with  his 
pain. 

Knocked  down  he  dies. 


The  tainted  blood  in  this  close  prison  pent, 
Begins  to  boil  and  through  the  bones  fer- 
ment ; 

Then,  wondrous  to  behold,  new  creatures 
rise. 


So  work  the  busy  bees. 
Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts. 
Where  some  like  magistrates  correct  at 

home. 

Others  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings. 
Make  loot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring 
home 


BE t  HIVES  ON  A  MINNESOTA  EAKM. 


A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  imped  with 
wings 

The  grubs  proceed  to  bees  with  pointed 
stings  ; 

And  more  and  more  affecting  air.  thev  try 
Their  tender  pinions  and  begin  to  By. 

In  his  "Chronicles  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland,"  published  in 
1577.  Hoi  in  shed  speaks  of  "hornets, 
wasps,  bees,  and  such  like,  whereof 
we  have  great  store,  and  of  which  an 
opinion  is  conceived  that  the  first  do 
breed  of  the  corruption  of  dead 
horses,  the  second  of  pears  and 
apples  corrupted,  and  the  last  of 
kine  and  oxen:  which  may  be  true, 
since  we  never  have  wasps  but  when- 
ever fruit  beginneth  to  wax  ripe." 

Shakspere — for  whose  marvelous 
vision  nothing  was  too  great  or  loo 
small — was  struck  by  the  wonderful 
economy  of  the  hive,  and  its  mimicry 
of  human  svstems: 


To  the  tent  royal  of  their  emperor. 
Who.  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey. 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  mansion  gate; 
The  sad  eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executor's  fate 
The  lazying,  yawning  drone. 

It  was  centuries  ago  that  bees  first 
excited  the  interest  of  the  learned. 
A  ri  stomach  us,  the  famous  Lycian 
philosopher,  is  said  to  have  devoted 
fifty  eight  years  to  this  single  branch 
of  zoology.  But  the  early  students 
sought  in  vain  for  those  discoveries 
which  at  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present, 
distinguished  Francis  Htiber  as  the 
father  of  modern  apiculture. 

Iluber  was  born  in  Geneva  in  1750, 
and  died  at  Lausanne  in  1832,  leav- 
ing behind  him  two  treatises  on  the 
honev  bee  which  were  translated  into 
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nearly  every  European  tongue,  ami 
were  the  first  true  educators  in  a 
pursuit  that  he  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  science. 

With  the  better  understanding  of 
the  habits  and  characteris- 
tics ot  bees  came  the  in- 
vention of  tiie  movable 
com  I)  hive  by  the  Rev.  L. 
L.  Langstroth  in  1852.  The 
production  of  the  Langs- 
troth  hive  was  another  in- 
cident that  marked  an  era, 
for  from  it  the  profession 
of  bee  keeping  as  a  remun- 
erative industry  maybe  said  to  date. 

Following  this  came  another  im- 
portant invention,  that  of  the  section 
honey  box  in  1875,  which  has  done 
more  than  all  else  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  comb  honey  and 
establish  it  as  an  article  of  commerce. 

I'p  to  that  lime  the  usual  way  of 
obtaining  the  honey  had  been  to  kill 
the  bees,  break  open  the  hive,  and 

take  out  its 
contents — gen- 
erally consist- 
ing of  honey, 
young  bees, 
larv;e,  a  n  d 
pollen,  in  an 
indiscriminate 
mass.  T  h  e  n 
the  clear  pieces 
of  new  comb  and  honey  were  kept 
separate;  the  rest  was  put  into  a 
cloth  sack  and  the  honey  squeezed 
Out,  usually  by  pressing  under  a 
roller.  The  article  thus  obtained 
was  known  as  strained  honey,  and 
those  who  ate  it  must  have  been  a 
little  careless  as  to  the  cleanliness  of 
their  food. 

The  extracted  honey  of  today  is 
taken  from  the  combs  by  centri- 
fugal force,  in  a  machine  from  which 
the  combs  come  forth  in  as  perfect 
condition  as  when  they  were  taken 
from  the  hive,  except  only  that  the 
honey  knife  has  removed  the  cap- 
ping-; from  the  cells  in  order  that 
the  honey  may  the  more  easily  be 
drawn  from  them.  The  product  of 
this  process  is  the  pure  distilled  nec- 
tar of  the  flowers  from  which  it  is 
gathered   by   the  bees,  and  differs 
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from  the  comb  honey  only  in  being 
free  from  the  receptacle  in  which  it 
was  deposited — an  indigestible  and 
almost  tasteless  wax,  wholly  devoid 
of  any  beneficial  <>r  nutritive  prop- 
erty as  a  food. 

The  machine  used  in 
this  process  is  known  a> 
"the  honey  extractor.*'  Xot 
only  has  it  enabled  the 
bee  keeper  to  obtain  the 
pure  honey  free  from  the 
comb,  but  it  has  more  than 
doubled  the  possible  yield 
of  a  colony  of  bees.  The 
emptied  combs,  being  uninjured,  are 
replaced  in  the  hive  for  the  bees  O 
refill,  without  the  waste  of  time  and 
consumption  of  honey  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  combs.  It  is  this  that 
has  rendered  possible  the  low  prices 
at  which  pure  extracted  honey  is 
now  sold. 

The  writer  must  here  enter  an 
emphatic  protest  against  the  ide<i, 
prevalent  in  some  minds,  that  honey 
is  extensively  adulterated  with  glu- 
cose and  syrups.  A  comparison  of 
the  cost  of  pure  extracted  honey 
with  that  of  the  best  sugar  syrup,  or 
even  glucose,  will  prove  that  the 
manufacture  of  such  materials  into 
anything  characteristic  of  honey 
would  be  an  unprofitable  operation. 
The  basis  of  the  adulteration  theory 
is  a  statement  alleged  to  emanate 
from  a  scientific  authority,  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  by  the  press  a 
few  years  ago — indeed,  it  occasion- 
ally reappears  now — to  the  effect  that 
"  honey  combs,  after 
be  t  n  g  manufac- 
tured, filled  with 
glucose,  and  sealed 
over,  all  by  human 
skill,  so  nicely  as 
to  escape  detection, 
are  largely  sold  as 
g  e  n  nine  bees' 
honey  ;  when  the 
bees  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  a 
single  step  in  the  whole  cheating 
process." 

This  story  has  been  taken  up  and 
abundantly  disproved  by  the  jour- 
nals devoted  to  apiculture.     A  re 
ward  of  a  thousand  dollars  was  pub- 
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licly  offered  to  any  one  who  could 
show  one  pound  of  such  manufac- 
tured comb  honey,  or  prove  that 
such  a  manufacturing  industry  ex- 
isted. The  reward  still  awaits  a 
claimant. 

There  was  a  lime,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  cane  and  grape  sugars, 
and  syrups  made  from  them,  when 
honey  fell  into  comparative  disuse  as 
an  article  of  food,  and  it  seemed  that 
its  production  might  become  a  lost 
art,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  an- 
cestors had  used  it  for  centuries.  But 
since  the  introduction  of 
the  lumey  extractor  and 
the  rest  of  the  modern  bee 
keeper's  equipment,  it  has 
become  so  cheap  that  it  is 
fast  regaining  its  former 
commercial  importance. 
Honey  has  been  called  a 
M  physiological  sweet," 
inasmuch  as  it  is  capable 
<>f  absorption  into  the 
blood  without  undergoing 
the  chemical  change  that 
is  necessarv  in  ordinary 
sugars  and  syrups  before 
they  are  susceptible  of 
absorption  and  assimila- 
tion. Unlike  sugars,  it 
does  not  easily  undergo 
fermentation,  as  it  con- 
tains a  formic  acid  which 
prevents  chemical  change. 
For  these  reasons  it  is 
the  most  healthful,  nutri- 
tious, and  natural  of  all 
sweets. 

The  recognition  that 
apiculture  now  commands 
as  a  branch  of  industry 
can  best  be  proved  by  the 
statement  that  there  are 
over  three  hundred  thous- 
and bee  keepers  in  the 
United  States  alone  ;  that 
their  colonies  of  bees  are 
numbered  by  the  millions; 
that  the  aggregate  annual 
production  of  honey  is 
estimated  at  53,000  tons, 
or  106,000,000  pounds, 
worth  $10,600,000  ;  and 
that  the  wax  product 
amounts     to  35,000,000 


pounds,  worth  $7,000,000,  making 
the  value  of  the  total  annual  pro- 
duct in  the  United  Stales  worth  $17,- 
^00,000.  Of  this  there  is  exported 
over  $700,000  worth  of  wax  and 
about  $1,300,000  of  honey. 

Until  1S60,  when  the  first  Italian 
bees  were  imported,  the  black  or 
German  bee  was  the  only  race  kept 
in  this  country.  More  recently  there 
have  been  introduced  here  the 
Cyprian,  Syrian,  Holy  Land,  Car- 
nolian,  Syrio-Albino  and  other  varie- 
ties of  the  apis  mtllifi<a.    Of  these. 
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the  Italian  Alp  bee,  sometimes 
called  Ligurian,  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  most  prolific, 
the  hardiest,  and  the  best  honey 
gatherer.  It  is  of  a  light  orange 
yellow  color,  with  two  orange  red 
bands  on  the  abdomen, and  is  longer 
and  more  slender  than  the  black  bee. 
It  is  indigenous  to  northern  Italy. 

The  principal  sources  of  honey  in 
the  United  States  are  basswoocl  or 
linden,  white  clover,  buckwheat,  and 
golden  rod.  In  California  the  bees 
work  nearly  the  whole  spring  and 
summer  on  the  Californian  or 
mountain  sage.  Beginning  in  the 
spring,  in  the  valleys  where  the  sage 
blooms  lirst,  as  the  season  advances 
they  work  up  the  mountain  sides. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  States  the 
beautiful  goldenrod,  a  native  plant 
of  American  soil,  yields  a  rich  harv- 
est of  nectar  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
after  all  other  honey  bearing  flowers 


are  dead.  Hence  it  is  a  plant  greatly 
valued  by  the  apiculturist. 

At  what  time  the  black  or  German 
bee  first  came  to  America  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  brought  over  at  an  early 
date  by  British  pioneers,  and  later  to 
have  become  wild  in  the  continent. 
Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha  *'  speaks  of 
the  bee  and  white  clover  as  marking 
the  ail  vent  of  the  white  man: 

Wheresoe'er  they  move,  before  them 
Swarms  the  stinging  fly.  the  Ahmo, 
Swarms  the  l>ee,  the  honey  maker  : 
Wheresce  er  they  tread,  beneath  them 
Springs  a  flower  unknown  among  us 
Springs  the  White  Man's  Foot  in  blossom. 

That  bees  are  the  same  today  as 
when  they  first  winged  their  flight 
in  the  Garden  of  hden  is  without 
question  true.  But  at  no  time  in 
the  world's  history  has  the  value  of 
this  wonderful  insect  been  as  fully 
realized  as  it  is  today. 


mm*. 


TUKkK  is  dew  on  the  grass  ami  the  throstle  is  still. 
But  the  criekets  are  piping  above  on  the  hill ; 
file  fireflies  are  lighting  their  lanterns,  and  see! 
The  moon  shines  aloft  o'er  the  old  poplar  tree; 
And  I  catch  the  perfume  of  the  rose  as  I  wait 
For  the  sound  of  light  feet  tripping  down  to  the  gate. 

"Will  she  come?  Will  she  come?  "  cries  a  hope  in  my  heart 

Till  the  stir  of  a  leaf  makes  me  tremble  and  start  : 

And  I  peer  through  the  dusk  till  my  eyes  are  a-blur 

With  a  warm  mist  of  love  that  is  only  for  her. 

Oh,  the  minutes  drag  by  like  the  slow  feet  of  fate 

As  1  listen  and  look  for  her  down  by  the  gate  ! 

There's  a  step  on  the  path,  there's  a  glimmer  of  white. 
And  the  darkness  around  me  grows  suddenly  bright  ; 
Vet  there's  no  one  to  see.  save  mvself  and  tlie  moon. 
This  fairest  of  all  of  the  roses  of  .bine. 


With  a  soft  hand  in  yours  would  not  you  linuer  late 
For  another  "  good  night  "  o'er  the  hars  of  the  cutp  3 


o'er  the  bars  of  the  gate? 

/  f  'alter  II.  Hanway. 
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III. — Fire  and  Sword  in  1814. 
By  Richard  //.  Titherington. 


'"PHE  North  American  continent 
*■  is  today — and  long  may  it  re- 
main so! — the  quarter  of  the  globe 
where  peace  seems  most  assured  and 
prosperity  most  abundant.  Yet  dur- 
ing its  four  hundred  years  of  history 
it  has  witnessed  its  full  share  of  the 


warfare  that  America  has  witnessed 
were  those  of  the  last  vear  of  the 
second  conflict  with  England.  Two 
years  of  war  had  taught  their  evil 
lessons  of  bloodshed  and  bitterness, 
and  had  on  both  sides  inflamed  hos- 
tility into  hatred  and  exasperation. 


INIERIOK  OF  FORT  NIAGARA  IN  1814. 


tragic  scenes  that  form  so  appalling 
a  proportion  of  the  annals  of  nations. 
For  nearly  three  centuries  the  rival 
powers  of  Europe  poured  out  blood 
and  treasure  in  the  fight  for  pos- 
session of  its  virgin  soil.  Then  came 
the  stormy  birth  of  the  independent 
republic,  the  struggles  of  its  early 
years,  its  war  with  Mexico,  and— 
most  terrible  of  all — the  fratricidal 
conflict  of  North  and  South.  Through 
all  of  these,  and  not  fully  ended  yet, 
has  been  waged  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare of  Indian  and  settler,  with  its 
myriad  tragedies  of  the  frontier. 
Some  of  the  most  cruel  scenes  of 


At  the  beginning  of  the  winter  of 
1 8 1 3,  the  American  General  McCluie 
held  Fort  George,  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  the  Niagara  River,  with  a 
force  almost  entirely  composed  of 
volunteers  and  of  New  York  militia. 
Early  in  December  he  heard  that  a 
force  of  British  regulars  and  Indians 
was  advancing  to  attack  him.  The 
term  for  which  his  men  had  enlisted 
was  about  to  expire,  and  most  of 
them  refused  to  reenlist;  so  he  could 
do  nothing  but  retreat.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th  he  abandoned 
the  fort,  lighting  the  fuse  of  a  blast 
with  which  he  designed  to  blow  it  up. 
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Below  the  fort  was  the  village  of 
Newark  (now  Niagara,  on  the  north- 
ern side  of  the  frontier).  McClure 
saw  that  it  would  provide  comfort- 
able quarters  for  the  enemy,  and — in 
an  evil  moment — he  applied  the 
torch  to  its  wooden  buildings. 

It  was  a  bitterly  cold  December, 
with  deep  snow  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  English  historian  James  declares 


Fort  Niagara,  the  American  post 
across  the  Niagara  River.  In  the 
small  hours  of  a  moonless  Sunday 
night  (December  19,  1 8 1 3)  he  crossed 
the  river  to  attack  it.  It  was  a  forti- 
fication of  some  size  and  strength, 
but  it  fell  almost  without  a  struggle. 
Through  treachery  or  carelessness 
the  main  gate  had  been  left  open 
and  unguarded,  and  Murray  entered 


BUFFALO  HAKHOK  IN  1814 


that  McClure  gave  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Newark  only  half  an 
hour's  warning,  and  that  it  was  not 
believed  that  he  was  in  earnest  till 
the  conflagration  actually  began. 
McClure  himself  asserted  that  they 
had  twelve  hours'  notice,  and  that 
he  offered  to  furnish  the  necessaries 
of  life  to  all  who  would  follow  him 
across  the  river. 

The  attempt  to  blow  up  Fort 
George  failed,  and  General  Murray, 
who  led  the  British  advance,  occu- 
pied it.  As  he  saw  the  smoking 
ashes  of  Newark — where  but  one 
house  was  left  standing  out  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty— and  its  women 
and  children  shelterless  amid  the 
snow,  he  determined  on  a  terrible 
revenge.  "  Let  us  retaliate  with  fire 
and  sword!"  he  said  to  his  com- 
mander in  chief,  Sir  George  Drum- 
mond.  "  Do  so,  swiftly  and  thor- 
oughly," replied  the  other. 

Murray's  first  move  was  against 


and  had  the  fort  at  his  mercy.  The 
bayoneting  did  not  stop  with  the 
hoisting  of  the  flag  of  surrender. 
Of  the  garrison  of  four  hundred  and 
fifty  eight,  twenty  escaped  into  the 
woods;  eighty  were  killed — some  of 
them,  it  is  charged,  in  the  hospital 
where  they  lay  wounded. 

At  the  sound  of  Murray's  guns, 
announcing  the  capture  of  Fort 
Niagara,  another  British  detach- 
ment, under  General  Riall,  crossed 
the  river  higher  up,  took  the  village 
of  Lewiston,  and  sacked  it.  The 
English  officers  and  soldiers  did  not 
join  in  these  acts  of  depredation, 
but  they  made  no  attempt  to  restrain 
their  Indian  allies,  who  robbed  and 
even  murdered  at  will.  Eight  or 
ten  citizens  were  killed  at  Lewiston. 
and  when  found  their  corpses  had 
been  scalped.  "Among  the  bodies," 
according  to  an  eye  witness,  "was 
that  of  a  boy  ten  or  twelve  years  old, 
stripped  and    scalped."    "The  In- 
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dians,"  wrote  Drummond  that 
evening,  "are  retaliating  the 
conflagration  of  Newark.  Not  a 
house  within  my  sight  but  is  in 
flames.  This  is  a  melancholy 
but  just  retaliation."  Melan- 
choly it  certainly  was;  just, 
scarcely. 

At  Buffalo  the  energetic  Major 
General  Amos  Hall  made  hasty 
preparations  for  defense.  lie 
had  gathered  about  two  thous- 
and troops  when  Drummond 
marched  to  attack  him.  It  was 
another  night  attack,  delivered 
in  the  early  morning  of  Decem- 
ber 30.  Hall's  men  were  for  the 
111  >>t  part  raw  and  undisciplined 
levies.  Their  behavior  did  not 
retrieve  the  bad  impression 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  the 
New  York  militia  more  than 
once  gave  in  that  same  war.  At 
tbe  first  fire  the  leading  line  of 
the  defense  broke  and  ran.  The 
cowardly  example  was  followed 
by  the  next  division,  which  con- 
sisted of  five  hundred  Buffalo 
and  Genesee  militia. 

In  spite  of  this  disastrous  de- 
sertion, Had  advanced  to  meet  the 
invaders.  lie  had  a  sharp  conflict 
with  the  Scots  Fusiliers'  regiment, 
eight  hundred  strong,  which  was 
landing  from  boats  at  the  spot 
where,  a  few  years  later,  was  built 
that   famous  landmark  of  Buffalo, 


OKNFKAI.  WILLIAM  H.  WINPF.K. 


PRLS1DEXT  JAMES  MAIHSON. 

the  Porter  mansion.  Hall  soon  found 
himself  outnumbered  and  outflanked, 
and  was  forced  to  withdraw. 

The  two  villages  of  Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock  were  given  over  to 
devastation.  The  British  soldiers 
seized  and  burned  four  ships — the 
Ariel  .and  the  Trippe,  of  Perry's 
victorious  squadron,  and  the  Chip- 
pewa and  the  Little  Belt,  two  of  his 
prizes  in  the  memorable  lake  fight  of 
three  months  before.  The  Indians 
meanwhile  set  fire  to  the  doomed  vil- 
lages. Four  buildings  were  left 
standing  in  Buffalo — a  jail,  the  shop 
of  a  blacksmith  named  Reese,  a 
barn,  and  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  St. 
John. 

A  still  darker  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  war  was  yet  to  come.  The  year 
that  began  with  Buffalo  in  ashes  was 
to  sec  the  national  capital  seized  by 
the  invader,  the  Capitol  ruthlessly 
destroyed,  and  the  President  a  fugi- 
tive from  the  blazing  White  House. 

General  Ross's  raid  on  Washing- 
ton, while  disastrous  to  the  Ameri- 
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cans,  shed  no  credit  upon  British 
arms.  It  was  a  paltry  and  barren 
achievement  for  the  powerful  force 
sent  from  England.  Suddenly  land- 
ing on  the  I'atuxent  river,  Res*, 
found  the  capital  unprepared.  The 
gallant  General  Winder  led  out  such 
troops  as  he  could  muster  to  almost 
certain  defeat  at  Bladensburg.  When 
superior  numbers  drove  him  from 
the  field,  Washington  lay  defenseless 
in  the  invader's  grasp. 

President  Madison,  with  Monroe, 
his  Secretary  of  State,  and  Arm- 
strong, his  Secretary  of  War,  had 
been  with  Winder  at  Bladensburg; 
and  it  was  they  who  brought  to  the 
capital  the  news  that  the  British  were 
approaching.  Any  further  attempt 
at  resistance  was  hopeless.  Ross 
rode  into  the  city — which  at  that 
time  was  a  sparsely  built  town  with 


about  nine  hundred  houses — about 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  (August 
24,  1814),  with  his  advance  guard. 
That  night  the  citizens  of  Baltimore, 
forty  miles  distant, saw  the  sky  lurid 
with  flame. 

As  Madison  protested,  the  invaders 
"  wantonly  destroyed  public  edifices 
having  no  relation  to  operations  of 
war;  some  of  these  edifices  being 
costly  monuments  of  taste  and  of  the 
arts,  and  others  depositories  of  the 
public  archives,  not  only  precious 
to  the  nation  as  the  memorials  of  its 
origin  and  its  early  transactions,  but 
interesting  to  all  nations  as  contri- 
butions to  the  general  stock  of 
historical  instruction." 

And  the  only  excuse  set  forth  by 
the  destroyers  was  that  they  were 
inflicting  retaliation  for  the  burning 
of  Newark. 


THE  CAPITOL  AFTER  THE  HKITISH  KAII- 
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William  D.  Howells  has  said  that 
when  the  perfect  story  is  written,  the  de- 
nouement will  be  not  only  what  probably 
happened,  but  what  must  inevitably  have 
happened.  A  writer  who  has  arisen 
among  his  kind  to  complain  of  what  the 
great  world  demands,  in  contra- 
diction to  what  his  art  demands  of 
him,  says: 

•'  There  is  another  little  idiosyn- 
crasy of  the  reader,  of  whkh  I 
almost  fear  to  speak,  because  it  is 
so  absurd,  but  as  it  is  also  very 
common  it  may  l>e  in  place.  This 
is  the  frequency  with  which  read- 
ers of  presumable  intelligence 
ignore  the  logical  connection  be- 
tween the  plot  aud  the  characters. 
They  forget  that  if  the  develop- 
ment of  a  story  depends  upon  the 
people  who  live  in  it,  these  must 
possess  certain  characteristics.  They 
must,  in  a  word,  be  the  people  who 
in  real  life  would  do  just  the  same 
things  under  the  same  conditions. 

"  The  proper  criticism  is  not  upon 
the  pleasant  qualities  of  the  chara- 
cters, but  upon  their  fitness  for  the 
work  they  have  to  do.  If  a  villain 
has  a  part,  he  must  act  like  a  villain. 
In  •  Nicholas  Nicklcby '  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  schoolmaster, 
but  Dickens  could  not  have  used 
Arnold  of  Rugby  for  the  place.  It 
would  have  been  very  fine  for  the 
boys,  but  ruinous  to  the  plot.  Hut 
in  real  life  take  such  a  man  as 
Squeers  and  place  him  in  an  irresponsible 
position,  with  power  over  the  helpless, 
and  he  will  develop  into  just  such  a  char- 
acter as  portrayed  by  Dickens. 

'•  If  the  reader  would  bear  all  this  in 
mind,  and  not  let  his  likings  run  away 
with  his  judgment,  we  should  hear  fewer 
books  condemned  because  such  and  such 
characters  were  '  not  liked. '  Who.  for  in- 
stance, •  likes  "  the  people  in  Zola's  novels? 
Still,  they  exist,  but  it  remains  to  us  to  de- 
termine whether  we  will   associate  with 

them  in  books,  or  out  of  them." 

•       •  • 

Ev  \  Wilder  M<  Gt  asson,  whose  pretty 


young  face  suggests  a  girl  of  sixteen,  is 
one  of  the  late  arrivals  from  the  South  who 
have  come  to  make  a  new  vogue  in  literary 
ways. 

Mrs.  McGlasson  printed  her  lirst  bit  of 
poetry  four   years  ago.    It   was  dialect 


KVA   WILDER    MeC.I.  ASSON. 
Prom  k  i'l><}t«><  rc»i>li  i>y  Mnicnn  A  LopM,  Npw  V»rk 

verse,  sent  to  one  of  the  comic  weeklies. 

The  editor  asked  for  more,  and  presently 

the  name  of  Eva  Wilder  McGlasson  was 

one  of  the  most  familiar  in  this  class  of 

publication. 

Her  first  novel  was  "  Dianas  Livery." 

which  met  with  an  instant  success. 
•       •  • 

Sr.  John's  Whom  has  been  told  in  so 

many  stories   that    locating   a  popular 

author  there  seems  to  take  him  out  of  the 

world  of  fact  into  the  realm   of  fancy. 

The  life  that  Jerome  K.  Jerome  and  bis 

prcttv  wife  lead  there  is  ideal  enough  to 

have  l>een  created  out  of  the  au'.hor's  own 
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brain.  Probably  it  was.  before  his  hard 
work  and  strong  will  gave  his  air  castle 
substance. 

The  story  of  his  courtship  is  a  pretty 
one.  Mrs.  Jerome  was  the  adopted  child 
of  Jerome's  mother,  and  the  two  children 
played  together,  always  promising  to  marry 
each  other.    But  when  they  were  still  in 


JEROME  K.  JEROME. 
From  ii  pln>ii«cui|  I.  Ii)  M*aU*UM»htia  LonJott. 

their  teens  an  older  man,  also  a  relative, 
married  the  young  girl.  He  only  lived  a 
few  years,  however,  and  died  leaving  his 
wife  and  baby  daughter  in  destitution 

Jennne  helped  her  as  much  as  possible 
by  giving  her  work  as  a  copyist,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
They  went  to  housekeeping  in  a  liny  flat, 
where  they  lived  long  after  the  returns 
from  Mr.  Jerome's  plays  and  books  had 
given  him  a  householder's  income. 

Jerome  had  been  through  all  sorts  of 
professions  before  he  settled  into  the 
regular  literary  work  upon  which  his  fame 
and  income  are  founded.  For  several 
months  he  was  on  the  stage,  and  played 
no  less  than  four  parts  simultaneously  in 
the  melodrama  of  "  Mazeppa."  being  put 


to  death  twice  during  each  performance  of 
the  piece. 

•  •  • 

Fkw  of  the  people  who  have  heard  "  La 
I'aloina "  played  by  orchestra,  piano,  and 
hurdygurdy.  these  half  dozen  years,  know- 
that  it  was  brought  from  Mexico  in  the 
year  of  the  first  New  ( Orleans  Exposition 
by  the  famous  Mexican  band.  In 
the  Crescent  City  it  captivated,  at 
the  first  note,  every  one  who  heard 
it.  All  through  the  melody  run  un- 
expected sad  cadences,  that  draw 
the  tears  to  your  eyes. 

The  song  is  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  lover,  separated 
from  his  sweetheart.  A  rough  trans- 
lation runs  as  follows: 

I. A  IMLOMA. 
When  ti>  your  window 

There  inmrili  a  dove. 
Can-  lor  it  kindly, 
It  bnnn*  you  my  love. 

Open  your  bosom. 

Win  m  and  wi  white. 
Anil  libeller  the  stranger 
From  darkness  and  nitfht. 

And  then,  on  the  morrow. 
Set  free  the  blithe  dove. 

That,  borne  on  ih  pinion*. 
It  may  bring  me  vour  love. 

And  when  I  return 

From  over  the  Ma, 
With  u  heart  alt  on  tire 
With  lon*:>n>;  for  thee. 

Gird  up  your  lon«  hair. 

That  is  darker  than  r.iul.t, 
With  ribbons  of  scariet 
And  ribbons  of  white. 

And  crown  it  with  flower* 
That  shall  symbol  to  me 
"  Beloved,  her  whole  heart 
She  giveth  to  thee ! " 
•         •  • 

In  one  of  those  talks  which  <»i  e 

publisher  has  with  another  amid 

the  rush  of  business,  the  books  that  will 

always  sell  were  discussed. 

"(Jive  me."  said  one,  "a  book  or  an 
article  that  deals  with  marriage,  beauty, 
superstition,  or  some  entirely  superficial 
information,  and  I  can  always  sell  it." 

"  '  How  to  Make  Money'  is  a  good  sub- 
ject." said  another. 

"  It  isn't  the  good  book,  it  is  the  binding 
and  the  seller." 

"  It  is  the  book  that  touches  the  individ- 
ual chord." 

•*  It  is  the  brass  band  that  is  truly 
popular."  the  last  one  sighed  as  he  went 
out. 

•  *  • 

Methods  of  selling  l>ooks  are  to  be 
looked  at.  "  Pastels  in  Prose  "  was  printed 
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with  an  eye  toward  a  cer- 
tain class  of  people.  For 
weeks  before  its  appear- 
ance, a  young  man  who  en- 
joyed a  percentage  of  the 
sales  went  about  from  club 
to  club.  •*  talking  it  up." 
Eighteen  hundred  copies 
were  sold  before  it  saw  the 
light.  Twelve  hundied,  we 
are  told,  have  been  sold 
since. 

•       *  * 

SlAM.KV    J.   WVMAN,  who 

wrote  "  The  House  of  the 
Wolf,"  a  story  of  the  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew, 
has  written  a  new  book 
which  is  to  appear  first  as 
a  serial.  It  is  said  by  the 
readers  who  have  seen  it  in 
manuscript  to  sound  like  a 
translation  from  Dumas,  or 
a  fiery  tale  by  C-»nan  Doyle. 
The  fact  that  it  sounds  like 
somebody  else  is  sufficient 

assurance  that  it  is  not  e.reat. 
•        •  • 

ClIKtst'tNA  K«»si  in.  the 
much  l  ived  sister  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  is  now  a 
subdued  elderly  woman  of 
sixty  two.  Alth  >ugh  she 
was  horn  in  England,  she  is 
of  a  strong  Italian  type,  and 
in  one  of  the  peasant  cos- 
tumes of  the  Campagna 
would  look  as  though  she 
were  wearing  her  national 
dress. 

She  and  her  brother  Dante  were  devoted 
to  each  other  from  early  childhood.  When 
she  was  fourteen  years  old,  she  persuaded 
her  grandfather,  (Jaetani  Polidori,  to  print 
'■Sir  Hugo  the  Heron"  on  his  private 
printing  press.  At  eighteen  her  own  first 
book  of  verses  was  printed. 

Miss  Kossetti  lives  near  her  brother 
William,  and  one  of  her  most  charming 
books  is  "The  Song  and  Rhvme  Hook." 
which  was  written  for  her  little  nephews 
and  nieces. 

•       *  » 

Thk  era  of  the  ancestor  in  America  is 
comparatively  recent.  Even  the  ancestor 
who  "  founded  the  family  "  (who  made 
money  enough  to  give  the  family  leisure 
to  make  itself  conspicuous)  is  in  most  cases 
resting  under  a  monument  unstained  by 
the  weather. 

It  requires  at  least  one  generation  of 
education  and  comparative  leisure  for  the 
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activities  of  a  family  to  be  turned  into  an 
artistic  channel.  In  older  countries  here- 
dity shows  itself  in  literary,  dramatic,  and 
artistic  families,  but  in  our  new  growth  it 
is  a  rare  thing  for  an  author  to  be  able  to 
own  a  first  edition  of  his  grandfather's 
book. 

The  Davis  family  seems  Hkely  to  be  one 
of  the  distinctive  literary  families.  Re- 
becca Harding  Davis  is  a  name  well  known 
to  the  magazine  readers  of  a  generation 
ago.  She  was  born  in  Wheeling.  West 
Virginia,  and  many  of  her  sketches  are 
made  from  life  along  the  rocky  mountain 
roads  of  that  unworked  region,  prolific  in 
lumber  and  ore,  hearts  of  oak  and  human 
nature.  Mrs.  Davis  is  a  sweet  faced  wo- 
man  who  has  a  morbid  dislike  to  l>eing 
photographed.  She  has  not  been  before  a 
camera  for  thirty  vears.  and  declares  she 
never  will  look  into  one  again. 
She  married,   very  young.   L.  Clarke 
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Davis,  who  was  a  newspaper  writer  in  Phi- 
ladelphia. Mr.  Davis's  first  reputation 
was  made  as  a  dramatic  eritie.  He  is  now 
the  chief  editorial  director  of  Mr.  Chikls's 
paper,  the  Public  ledger, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  have  two  sons,  both 
of  whom  have  taken  tip  the  pen  as  their 
to<>I.  To  some  men  it  is  a  weapon  which 
they  Use  to  fight  their  way  through  the 

world;  to  others  it  is  a  chisel,  creating 
beautiful  forms  out  of  rough  material. 
There  is  still  a  third  class,  those  who  use 
it  as  a  waiut,  pointing  out  that  which  al- 
ready exists.  It  is  to  this  class  that  the 
Davis  family  belong. 

Richard  Harding  l>avis,  whose  name 
introduced  him  at  once  as  the  son  of  his 
mother,  is  a  very  clever  young  man  who 
had  an  unusual  education  as  a  journalist. 
He  was  brought  up  in  a  literary  workshop, 
and  the  spirit  of  an  editor  was  fostered  in 
him  from  his  infancy.  The  usual  verbosity 
of  a  young  writer  he  never  had  to  over- 
come.   He  hail  a  fancy  for  real  life,  and  a 


picturesque  way  of  looking  at  it.  His 
mind  instinctively  crystallized  the  events 
of  an  ordinary  newspaper  "  story"  into 
the  extraordinary  Story.  He  looked  at 
men  and  women  as  they  passed  along 
city  streets  and  saw  their  possibilities,  and 
insisted  upon  seeing  reasons,  noble  or 
ignoble,  behind  the  most  sordid  happen- 
ings. And  people  read,  and  asked  for 
more. 

The  younger  brother  is  still  serving  \\\^ 
apprenticeship  or  a  daily  paper. 

•       ♦  » 

1h>kn's  play  "The  Comedy  of  Love." 
written  in  1863,  is  only  now  being  transla- 
ted. When  it  appeared  it  was  greeted  by 
jeers,  and  spoken  of  by  all  the  critics  who 
had  the  fortitude  to  notice  it.  as  foolish  and 
immoral.  Today,  when  the  eagerness  to 
analyze  motives  and  causes  overcome- 
everything,  a  study  such  as  Ibsen  makes 
of  any  subject  does  not  begin  to  be  criti- 
cised until  all  the  possible  information  has 
been  squeezed  from  it. 
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Thi*  play,  "  The  Comedy  of  Love,"  is  the 
story  of  two  young  people  who  are  in  love 
with  each  other,  and  about  to  be  married. 
They  look  about  them  and  see  how  mar- 
riage has  dwarfed  the  natures  of  many  of 
their  friends  ;  how  people  who  married 
loving  each  other  as  m  uch  as  they, 
have  had  their  sentiment  worn 
away  in  rounds  of  petty  cares; 
and  they  agree  to  part.  Nobody 
agrees  with  Ibsen — in  theory. 
Probably  the  people  who  would 
judge  from  their  own  experience 
that  the  study  is  from  life,  are  too 
much  occupied  ever  to  read  it.  bet 
it  is  interesting. 

The  Swanhdd  of  the  story  is  the 
one  who  seer,  and  sends  htr  lover 
away.  One  closes  the  book  in  a 
serious  frame  of  mind — and  then, 
realizing  the  fundamental  facts  of 
human  nature,  smiles  at  a  fancy 
that  on  the  other  side  of  the  cover 
Swiinhild  called  her  lover  back, 
ami  they  lived  happy  (or  unhappy) 
ever  after. 

*         *  * 

Everybody  is  wondering  what 
people  like  to  read.  Practical  ob- 
servation seems  to  prove  that  the 
great  commonplace  crowd  likes  to 
follow  a  beaten  path  in  literature 
as  in  everything  else.  People  c,o 
over  the  same  old  route  of  travel 
that  has  been  talked  about  and 
written  up.  because  here  they  are 
on  familiar  ground.  They  know 
what  to  admire.  It  is  the  same  in 
books.  It  is  only  the  adventurer, 
the  pioneer,  who  seeks  for  new 
fields.  The  stupid  book  by  the 
well  known  man  is  easier  reading 
to  the  average  human  being  than  the 
clever  book  by  the  man  who  has  not  re- 
ceived the  hall  nark  of  general  approval. 

Take  William  Blacks  later  novels,  if  they 

can  be  called  novels.    Their  guide  book 

loquacity,  if  it  were  brought  out  unsigned, 

would  fall  dead  at  birth.    Not  one  of  its 

witticisms  would  be  printed,  even  in  an 

English  comic  journal.     But  once  upon  a 

time  there  was  a  "  Princess  of  Thulc  "  and 

a  '•  Madcap  Violet." 

•        »  • 

Tiif.rf.  are  said  to  Ik*  twenty  thousand 
periodicals  published  in  this  country.  This 
was  last  year's  report.  There  must  be 
twenty  five  thousand  by  this  time.  They 
shoot  up  like  muslirimms.  A  millionaire 
who  used  to  keep  a  string  of  race  horses 
or  a  yacht,  nowadays  buys  a  magazine 


and  plays  with  it.  There  has  not  been, 
however,  a  distinctly  new  note  struck  in 
magazine  making  in  years. 

A  field  is  suggested  for  the  man  who 
will  venture  to  do  it.  Let  some  editor 
take  a  competent   corps,  and   send  out 
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every  month  a  collection  of  condensations. 
There  arc  very  few  novels  whose  entire 
story  cannot  be  told  in  four  thousand 
words.  Half  the  novel  readers  skip  every- 
thing except  the  story.  The  delicate 
shades  of  character  drawing  are  lost.  Most 
people  are  naturally  very  poor  editors. 
They  do  not  know  how  to  "skim"  judi- 
cious. Give  a  novel,  say  like  "  RolKTt 
Elsmere,"  into  the  hands  of  a  clever  con- 
denser, and  let  him  squeeze  the  water  out 
of  it  and  publish  the  plain  st-  rv.  told  as 
much  as  possible  after  Mrs.  Ward's  style. 
It  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  the 
busy  people,  and  by  all  the  people  who 
have  "  so  much  to  read." 

(Jive,  say.  four  of  these  condensations  a 
mouth.  The  material  would  cost  little 
and  could  be  sold  cheaply.    It  would  at 
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least  give  the  busy  man  and  woman  an 
idea  as  to  whether  the  real  story  was  worth 
reading  or  not. 

•       •  * 

HrtiEKT  Hkkkomkx  shows  the  heredity 
that  almost  invariably  evinces  itself  in 
artistic  families.  His  father  was  a  wood 
carver  of  original  mind  and  great  skill, 
who  entered  his  sou  in  the  Art  School  at 
Southampton.  Here  he  won  a  bronze 
medal.  In  1865  Hcrkomer  went  to  Munich 
with  his  father,  who  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  copy  some  large  figures  in  the 
Glyptnthck,  and  while  there  the  young 
artist  was  aided  in  his  :tudicsby  Professor 
Rehter.  In  1S66  he  sold  his  first  picture  as 
the  result  of  an  exhibition  organized  by 
himself  and  some  fellow  students. 

IIi<  earliest  great  painting  was  "  After 
the  Toil  of  the  Dav."  exhibited  in  the 


Academy  in  1.873.  "The  Last  Muster" 
(1*75).  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
pictures  shown  in  the  Paris  exhibition  of 
1S78. 

Mr.  Hcrkomer  has  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  nearly  all  the  great  associations  of 
ar'.ists  in  Europe.  His  present  fad  is  a 
theater  where  he  writes  the  plays,  paints 
the  scenery,  and  invites  his  own  guests. 

He  is  an  Englishman  by  naturalization 
He  was  lx>rn  at  the  quaint  old  village  <»f 
Landsberg.  in  southern  Bavaria,  where  the 
rapid  Lech  flows  down  from  the  Tyrolese 
Alps.  His  geburtskattSi  a  plain,  old  fash- 
ioned, gabled  cottage,  which  was  built  by 
his  father,  is  still  shown  to  sightseers. 

In  1RS7  Mr.  Hcrkomer  succeeded  Mr. 
RusWin  as  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Art  at 
Oxford.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1800. 
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William  Mokris,  a  clever  member  ot  the 
cast  <»f  ••  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,"  has 
a  marvelous  record  for  so  young  at)  actor, 
tor  he  is  only  thirty  two.  He  has  played 
ail  sorts  of  plays,  from  "  Hamlet  "  to  "  The 
Mikado,"  has  supi>orted  Italian  stars,  man- 
aged an  organization  of  his  own  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  been  a  member  of  stock 
companies  in  Boston.  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

He  was  born  in  Boston,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  at  the  Museum,  August  28, 
1S76,  in  Sardoti's  "  Ferreol."  He 
has  been  leading  man  for  Charles 
Frohman's  company  since  its  or- 
ganization to  play  "Men  and 
Women."  He  fills  his  present  role 
of  Lieutenant  I i 'awkt --swart ft  with 
a  broadness  of  conception  and  an 
earnestness  of  treatment  that  re- 
flects the  excellent  training  his 
varied  school  of  experience  has 
given  him. 

*       *  * 

Rosin  \  VoKKS  has  again  made  a 
variation  from  the  triple  bill  with 
which  her  name  has  been  so  long 
associated.     Last  season  it  was 
with  a  play  that  filled  out  the  en- 
tire evening;  this  year  it  is  with 
two   plays,  one  of  them  at)  old 
comedy    in    two   acts,  Charles 
Chcltnam's    "  Lesson   in  Love." 
Now  the  old  comedies  produced 
by  Mr.  Daly  in  the  house  where 
Miss  Vokes  has  just  concluded  her 
;mnual  engagement,  are  in  suffi- 
cient contrast  to  modern  comedies 
to  be  thoroughly  refreshing.    "  A 
Lesson   in   Love,"  on  the  other 
hand,  is  not  far  enough  removed  from  its 
imitators  of  today  to  justify  a  revival.  Its 
situations  smack  of  much  wear  and  tear, 
not  because  they  were  ancient  when  de- 
vised, but  because  they  have  been  put  to 
such  frequent  use  since.    Cleverness  of 
dialogue  miuht.  in  a  measure,  atone  for 
tins  drawback,  but  the  talk  is  of  common- 
place character  and  a  great  deal  of  it  tire- 
some. 


The  acting,  however,  was  all  that  couM 
be  desired.  Miss  Yokes  lent  her  customary 
vivaciousness  to  the  role  of  Mrs.  Sut/ter- 
land,  while  the  Habhltbroak  of  Felix 
Morris  was  a  perfect  delineation  of  the 
male  gossip.  Miss  FfolHott  I'aget's  Anas- 
tas/'a  W'intt'rbt'rry  was  most  enjoyable. 
Intrusted  to  less  skillful  bands  the  part 
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would  assuredly  have  been  tedious,  if 
nothing  worse. 

The  noveltv  of  the  bill  was  "Maid 
Marian."  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell.  well 
known  as  a  contributor  to  American  peri- 
odicals, and  as  the  audacious  woman  who 
has  avowed  that  her  sex  has  been  denied 
the  possession  of  the  creative  faculty.  And 
certainly  Miss  Seawcll's  idea  for  her  plav 
is  by  no  means  original;  it  is  merely  a 
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pai aphr.ise,  if  we  may  1»e  allowed  the 
te»*m.  of  the  device  used  in  "  Pygmalion," 
••  Niobe,"  and  various  other  dramas  in 
which  the  Counterfeit  presentment  of  a 
thing  is  made  to  become  that  thing  itself 
for  a  time.  Miss  Yokes  has  already  had  a 
similar  piece  in  Iter  repertoire  —  "The 
Tinted  Venus."  But  in  "  Maid  Marian  " 
it  is  a  picture  that  is  vivified,  and  the  real 
delight  of  the  thing  springs  from  the  con- 
trast in  manners  between  the  period  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  that  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria. 

Here  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  tell- 
ing situations,  and  Miss  Seawell  responds 
well.  The  clash  of  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  sixteenth  century  with  those  of  the 
nineteenth  are  provocative  of  much  mirth, 
and  afford  Miss  Voices  plenty  of  scope  for 
the  display  of  her  versatility.  "  Maid 
Marian*'  is  a  very  pretty  play,  and  it  has 


proved  its  right  to  the  permanent  place  in 

her  list  Miss  Vokes  seems  disposed  togive  it. 

•  •  • 

CHARLES  From: man's  Comedians  closed 
their  New  York  season  at  the  Standard 
Theater  with  a  brilliant  rendering  of 
Sydney  Grundy's  "  Arabian  Nights."  Spe- 
cial eclat  was  lent  to  the  run  by  the  en- 
gagement of  Mrs.  John  Drew.  Senior,  to 
enact  the  part  of  Mrs,  OiMbrand,  the 
meddlesome  mother  in  law  And  how  de- 
lightfully she  enacted  it'  The  modulations 
of  her  voice,  the  glance  of  her  eye.  the  very 
size  of  the  steps  she  takes  across  the  stage 
— all  play  their  part  in  making  the  rendi- 
tion a  perfect  portrait,  Hut  then  it  is  like 
painting  the  lily  to  praise  Mrs.  John  Drew. 
Happv  is  our  stage  ill  the  fact  that  she  stdl 
actively  belongs  to  it.  and  long  may  her  re- 
tirement be  put  off. 

Joseph  Holland  as  Arthur  Humming' 
/<>/>  is  once  more  the  blundering,  harassed, 
repentant,  fearsome  husband  the  public 
knows  so  well  under  so  many  different 
names.  Hut  he  is  none  the  less  a  skilled 
impersonator,  even  if  no  chance  is  given 
him  to  show  versatility.  His  voice  alone 
is  a  treasure  to  him.  full  and  clear,  easily 
heard  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  house. 

Charles  Abbe  could  not  well  be  excelled 
as  /os/iun,  the  London  dude  of  low  pro- 
ciivitics,  while  Agnes  Miller's  gutta  j>ercha 
girl  is  a  marvel  for  the  dexterity  with  which 
she  manages  to  keep  vulgarity  out  of  the 

"  toughness"  she  is  called  upon  to  exhibit. 

•  •  • 

There  are  two  young  actresses  attached 
to  Frohmau's  Comedians  who  have  stories 
that  are  a  little  unusual.  They  live  to- 
gether in  a  flat  near  Central  Park,  and  are 
as  happy  and  gay  with  their  own  friends 
as  though  they  had  never  seen  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights,  or  known  the  toil  of 
making  their  own  way  in  the  world. 

Evelyn  Campbell,  whose  home  name  is 
Nellie  Pctrie.  is  a  young  Scotch  girl  of 
twenty  three,  a  grand  niece  of  Sir  James 
Simpson,  the  discoverer  of  chloroform. 
Her  mother  was  one  of  four  famous  beau- 
ties, the  Misses  Johnston  of  Edinburgh. 
One  of  these  sisters,  the  wife  of  Mr.  George 
Whyte,  M.  P.,  is  mentioned  in  Sir  Regi- 
nald flower's  book  on  coaching  as  the 
most  beautiful  and  fascinating  woman  in 
Scotland.  Some  of  Miss  Campbell's  stage 
dresses  have  been  heirlooms  from  this 
famous  old  family.  One  was  worn  at  the 
coronation  of  (icorge  I. 

Nine  years  ago.  while  the  Retries  still 
owned  their  own  beautiful  home  in  Edin- 
burgh, they  were  giving  a  house  patty. 
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Muriel  Dowie,  the  young  woman  who  be- 
came famous  by  her  ride  through  the  Car- 
pathians, was  among  the  guests.  She  was 
then  sixteen  years  old.  full  of  the  promise 
of  her  coming  cleverness.  She  arranged 
"  Pygmalion  and  Galatea  "  as  a  two  char- 
acter play,  and  she  and  the  little  Nellie 
Petne  played  it.  The  Galatea  was  so  dis- 
tinct a  hit  that  the  talent  displayed  was 
never  forgotten,  and  when  reverses  came, 
it  was  taken  up  as  a  bread  winner. 

Three  months  were  passed,  not  very  sat- 
isfactorily, in  a  dramatic  school,  and  then, 
after  one  or  two  snndl  engagements,  Miss 
Campbell  went  to  the  Boston  Museum, 
where  she  became  a  great  favorite.  Next 
•.he  found  a  permanent  engagement,  and 
instant  success,  with  the  Comedians. 

Margaret  Craven  tempts  every  one  to 
call  her  "little  Margaret  Craven,"  although 
she  is  above  the  average  height.  She  is  so 
girlish  and  pretty  and  soft  of  voice. 

The  story  of  Miss  Craven's  bow  to  the 
public  is  exactly  one  of  the  tales  that  would 
l>e  condemned  as  nonsense,  if  it 
were  found  in  fiction.  Nowadays 
all  the  really  interesting  stories 
are  found  in  real  life  :  no  novelist 
dares  to  use  them.  Miss  Craven 
is  the  daughter  of  a  prominent 
San  Francisco  family,  and  niece 
of  a  United  Stales  Senator.  She 
has  ridden  horseback  over  the 
Sierras  with  her  father,  was  a 
capital  shot  and  a  bold  swimmer. 
Two  years  ago.  when  she  was 
eighteen,  almost  the  only  thing 
she  had  never  thought  of  doing 
wax  acting.  It  happened  that 
she  met  Mr.  Charles  Frohnian. 
In  the  course  of  the  conversa- 
tion, he  asked  her  if  she  ever 
had  thought  of  the  stage. 

'  No,'"  she  sail,  "but  if  you 
will  save  me  a  place  in  one  of 
ymtr  companies,  I  will." 

She  went  home  and  forgot  all 

about   it.    Three   months  later 

Mr.   Frohmnn   telegraphed  her 

to  come  on  for  rehearsal.  Her 

mother  was   out  of  town,  and 

Miss  Craven  wrote  her  this  note  : 

MY  i 'FAR  MOTHER :    <i>«»l  by.  I 
have  c"«nc  <>n  tli«?  utaffc. 

Y""r  obedient  daughter, 

M  \K(.\kl-  I  CRAVEN. 

Miss  Craven's  success  was 
phenomenally  rapid.  She  went 
back  to  San  Francisco  playing 
leading  roles. 

She  is  to  play  with  the  Come- 
dians at  the  Schiller  Theater. 


Chicago,  during  their  summer  engagement 
there. 

»       •  • 

The  Theater  of  Arts  and  Letters  has 
widened  its  scope.  Public  performances 
have  been  given  in  New  York,  Boston, 
Brooklyn,  Washington,  and  other  cities. 
One  play  accorded  this  distinction  is  "  Giles 
Corey.  Yeoman."  written  by  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins,  and  published  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines last  Christmas. 

On  the  Arts  and  Letters  playbill  Eugene 
W.  Presbrey's  name  appears  on  the  same 
line  with  Miss  Wilkins's — a  concession, 
doubtless,  to  the  New  England  conscience 
of  the  New  England  writer,  in  whose  work 
this  merciless  tyrant  holds  such  prominent 
place. 

The  ehane.es  from  the  foVm  of  the  play 
as  it  appeared  in  print  are  very  slight,  and 
are  mostly  in  the  shape  of  excisions  and 
re-arrangcnien'.s.  Scarcely  any  new  work 
has  been  introduced. 

Another  feature  of  the  playbill  must  bo 
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EMIL1E  EDWARDS, 

From  a  ]<h»(«Rrai>li  by  Morrison,  rhirntro. 

mentioned — the  names  of  the  various  act- 
ors appear  under  the  heading  "  artists." 
And  were  it  not  that  it  is  a  cast  of  artists 
who  interpret  the  roles,  "Giles  Corey"' 
would  be  in  hard  case  indeed.  The  dram- 
atic element  is  almost  wholly  absent. 
<  mly  in  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  where 
Martha  Corey  is  accused  of  being  a  witch, 
and  during  parts  of  the  trial  scene  in  the 
second,  are  there  really  any  situations  in 
the  play.  The  rest  is  talk,  talk,  about 
matters  of  moment,  to  be  sure,  but  talk 
that  one  could  read  in  a  magazine  just  as 
well,  and  more  comfortably,  at  home.  And 
there  are  absolutely  no  gleams  of  comedy 
to  lighten  the  horror  of  the  thing.  So 
much  for  the  play. 

For  the  actors,  headed  by  Agues  Booth 
and  Khcn  Plympton,  only  words  of  praise 
can  be  spoken.  They  one  and  all  threw 
themselves  into  the  spirit  of  their  parts, 
and  made  all  that  was  possible  out  of 
them.  A  particularly  pleasing  Puritan 
maid  was  Grace  Kimball  as  Olive  Corty. 


The  curtain  raiser  was  an  exceedinglv 
spirited  comedy  by  Brander  Matthews 
called  "The  Decision  of  the  Court.*'  To 
be  sure  it  was  all  talk,  but  it  was  bright 
repartee  between  a  husband  ami  a  wife 
who  have  agreed  to  separate,  and  Agnes. 
Booth  brought  all  her  ingenious  little  arts 
of  inflection  and  by  play  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  role  which  in  her  hands  was  a 
source  of  constant  delight  to  the  audience. 
If  the  Theater  of  Arts  and  Letters  does 
nothing  else  worthy  of  remembrance,  it 
will  still  1k>  in  a  position  to  claim  the  pub- 
lic's gratitude  for  being  the  means  of 
bringing  Mrs.  Booth  once  more  upon  the 
boards  where  her  presence  has  been  si» 
greatly  missed. 

•       •  • 

TllE  second  week  of  the  Theater  of  Arts 
and  Letters'  public  performances  in  New 
York  was  devoted  to  Frank  Stockton's 
"Squirrel  Inn."  It  is  called,  on  the  house 
bill,  a  pastoral  comedy,  and  tuns  along 
very  soothingly  to  one  who  has  grown  tired 
of  plays  with  situations  in  them,  ami  dis- 
likes to  have  his  nerves  sttrred  up  by  an 
effective  climax  at  the  close  of  each  act. 

We  can  think  of  no  l>cttcr  example  of 
what  a  play  ought  not  to  be  from  a  dram- 
atic standpoint  than  "The  Squirrel  Inn.'' 
and  yet  the  impression  which  it  leaves  on 
the  auditor's  mind  is  an  agreeable  one. 
The  dialogue  is  bright,  of  course,  and  was 
capitally  rendered  by  the  cast  Mr.  McDow- 
ell has  provided.  A  gemot"  the  first  water 
was  the  Mrs.  Pt'tttr  of  Sarah  McVicker. 
John  Kellerd's  Ldttfgan  fit' am  was  excel- 
lent, too.  So  were  the  1'roft  ssor  '/'/'/>/>,  //• 
gray  of  F.  F.  Mackay  and  Mrs.  Christ  it' 
of  Netta  Giuon. 

"  But  how  discouraging  for  such  compe- 
tent artists  to  play  in  pieces  that  draw 
such  poor  audiences,''  one  may  say.  It 
would  seem  as  if  they  could  not  do  their 
best  under  such  depressing  circumstances. 
So  thinks  one  not  versed  in  the  ways  of 
stage  promotions.  To  the  actor  the 
thought  is  always  present  "  How  do  I  know 
but  even  in  this  slim  attendance  there  is 
such  ami  such  a  great  manager  or  h:s 
a^ent.  looking  out  for  recruits  for  his  com- 
pany next  season?  It  behooves  me  to 
show  all  that  is  in  me." 

•  •  • 
TllE  portrait  of  Miss  Emilie  Edwards 
herewith  presented  is  that  of  a  young  lady 
of  considerable  versatility.  She  is  well 
known  in  the  West  and  South  for  her 
ability  as  an  actress,  having  played  with 
gieat  success  the  emotional  parts  in  "  The 
Planter's  Wife."  "  Paul  Kauvar."  "  Hood- 
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inclined  to  write  down  as  being  beneath 
notice. 

There  are  four  scenes  in  the  play,  and 
when  the  changes  are  to  be  made  the  cur- 
tain does  not  fall,  but  while  the  stage  is 
darkened  Oscar  Wiltic  saunters  in,  cigar- 
ette in  hand,  and  leans  lazily  against  the 
proscenium,  idly  superintending  the  shift- 
ing. 

Clyde  Fitch's  "Frederic  Lemaitre"  is 
used  as  the  lever  du  rideau,  in  which 
Henry  Miller  gives  a  powerful  impersona- 
tion of  the  famous  actor,  while  Elaine 
Eilson  makes  a  charming  Madelaine. 

•  •  • 

Apropos  of  Miss  Robson's  artificial  leg, 
the  New  York  Tribune  prints  an  account 
of  the  false  arm  (not  an  extra  one,  however) 
worn  by  the  French  tenor,  Duprez,  with 
the  story  of  a  singular  catastrophe  which 
befell  it.  This  arm,  the  right  one,  was 
curiously  constructed,  so  that  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  body,  aided  by  a  sudden  touch 
from  behind  the  back  by  the  left  hand,  it 
would  rise  naturally  and  act  as  if  it  were 
made  of  real  flesh  and  bone  and  muscle. 

One  night  in  the  second  act  of  "  Travi- 
ata,"  at  the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  Duprez, 
in  giving  the  final  adieu  to  Violetta,  threw 
the  arm  upward  with  more  force  than  it 
could  stand,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
it  became  dislocated. 

One  of  the  springs  broke,  and  the  spec- 
tators were  amazed  to  see  the  limb  going 
round  like  a  windmill.  Poor  Violetta,  seeing 
her  lover  in  so  terrible  a  condition,  fainted. 
Great  confusiou  reigned.  Some  of  the 
stage  hands  ran  to  the  rescue,  and  one  man 
was  slapped  in  the  face  for  his  pains,  the 
blow  almost  knocking  him  senseless.  More 
assistance  came,  and  the  wild  arm  was 
finally  subdued. 

•  •  • 

Thk  variance  in  the  opinions  of  New 
York  and  Boston  dramatic  critics  fixes  as 
great  a  gulf  between  these  two  cities  the- 
atrically as  exists  in  all  things  else  between 
Chicago  and  St.  Louis.  Plays  which  *'  go" 
in  the  metropolis  meet  with  snags  as  soon 
as  they  reach  the  Hub,  and  vice  versa. 
New  Yorkers  are  not  accustomed  to  hear- 
ing Ada  Rehan  scored,  yet  here  is  what 
a  Boston  journal  says  of  her  in  "  Twelfth 
Night."   The  italics  are  the  critic's  own: 

"  She  gives  the  humorous  situations  in 
her  part  a  very  fine  and  penetrating  point. 
Her  pathos  has  not  quite  so  genuine  a 
ring;  it  is  not  trivial  nor  vulgar,  but  it  does 
not.  somehow,  quite  convince  one.  But, 
looking  at  her  presentation  of  Viola  as  an 
impersonation,  one  hardly  know*  what  t^ 
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say  of  it.  It  is  sta^y,  conventional,  orator- 
ical throughout.  •  She  does  not  live  the 
character  before  you — indeed  she  does  not 
even  seem  to  \ry.  or  think  of  trying,  to  live 
it  before  yru;  she  shows  it  to  you,  and 
'  talks  it  r.p,'  as  a  commentator  might. 
Never  ha*.  Miss  Rehan  been  farther  from 

producing  a  dramatic  illusion!" 

►  •       *  » 

Thkn  there  is  "  Aristocracy."  This  same 
paper  has  the  audacity  to  term  the  play 
which  ran  a  whole  winter  through  in  New 
York,  a  pot  boiler,  and  wants  to  know  why 
Mr.  Howard  did  not  go  one  notch  further 
and  make  it  all  a  farce,  adding  that  it 
would  have  been  a  roaring  one. 

So  much  for  this  side  of  the  case.  Now 
for  a  glance  at  the  other.  This  depart- 
ment has  already  alluded  to  the  sad  dis- 
crepancy between  the  reception  of  the 
operetta  "  Puritania  "  in  Boston  and  New 
York.  A  later  instance  is  afforded  by 
"  The  Crust  of  Society,"  which,  on  its 
metropolitan  presentation,  the  Tribune 
dismissed  with  a  few  lines  of  caustic  com- 
ment on  the  pity  that  such  unpleasant 
matters  should  be  staged.  The  same  piece 
drew  columns  of  favorable  comment  from 
the  press  of  the  capital  of  Puritan  New 
England. 

At  this  writing  it  is  too  early  to  know 
the  New  York  fate  of  '*  1492."  the  bur- 
lesque which  had  such  a  big  run  at  the 
Hub  last  year,  but  one  can  imagine  its 
managers  must  be  on  tenterhooks  of  anx- 
iety. 

Other  plays,  which,  during  the  past  sea- 
son, have  been  very  successful  in  Boston, 
are  Hoyt's  "  A  Temperance  Town,"  with  a 
record  of  150  performances  on  May  I,  and 
still  running,  and  "Shore  Acres,'*  the  new 
"  Old  Homestead,"  which  reaches  its  cen- 
tennial milestone  on  May  17. 
/         •       •  • 

"  Panjandrum,"  the  new  piece  with 
which  De  Wolf  Hopper  opened  his  fourth 
annual  engagement  at  the  Broadway  The- 
ater last  month,  is  well  named.  Dissect- 
ing the  manufactured  word,  we  find  that 
"pan"  is  Greek  for  "all";  "  jan "  has 
been  euphonized  from  "jam."  while 
"drum"  typifies  the  "slambang"  dash 
and  go  infused  into  the  entire  production. 
For  "  Panjandrum  "  is  nothing  if  not  com- 
prehensive in  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed,  its  two  acts  being  crowded  with 
all  sorts  of  stage  business — sentimental 
love  songs  giving  place  to  dances  of  the  , 

Ta-ra-ra"  type,  these  in  turn  being  jostled 
by  pantomime  with  panoramic  effects, 
which  soon  run  into  acts  of  acircusy  flavor, 
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with  a  round  up  on  burlesque  scenes  from 
Italian  opera  and  a  popunr  drama  of  the 
day.  The  book  is  by  J.  Clever  Goodwin 
and  the  score  by  Woolson  Mv-rse,  the  auth- 
ors of  "Wang,"  whose  two  season  run 
*'  Panjandrum  '*  bids  fair  to  duplicate. 

Almost  for  the  first  time  in  1  is  career 
Hopper  comes  on  the  stage  without  being 
disguised.  His  r61e  is  that  of  a  would-be 
bull  fighter,  an  achievement  undertaken 
simply  to  win  the  love  of  Delia  Fox.  i»s  the 
landlady  of  an  inn  in  a  village  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands.  He  is  not  a  success  as  a 
toreador,  and  his  terror  before  the  en- 
counter and  his  humiliation  after  it,  are 
very  drolly  brought  out. 

The  characters  all  go  to  sea  in  the  next 
act,  which  affords  opportunity  for  the  in- 
troduction of  some  unique  mechanical 
effects  in  the  shape  of  a  panorama-like 
movement  of  the  scenery,  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  ship  and  its  wrecking  on  the 
coast  of  Borneo,  on  which  island  the  action 
is  taken  up  again  and  carried  to  a  conclu- 
sion with  mirth,  melody  aud  movement  of 
the  usual  comic  opera  order. 

The  music  is  tuneful  and  some  of  it  will 
undoubtedly  prove  "  catchy  "  in  time  ;  the 
costumes  form  a  pleasing  blending  of  color 
effects,  and  the  mounting  is  done  with  all 
the  completeness  which  distinguishes  over- 
production of  this  company.  The  cast  is 
almost  the  same  as  for  "  Wang."  Funny 
little  Klein  has  been  admirably  fitted  with 
his  part. 

•  •  • 

Dixey  has  caught  the  town  again  with 
"  Adonis.'-  the  700th  performance  of  which 
has  just  been  celebrated  at  the  Casino.  Of 
course  this  chronology  is  reckoned  on  from 
its  early  days  at  the  Bijou.  The  renewal 
of  this  success  is  another  straw  showing 
that  public  taste  is  blowing  in  the  direction 
of  things  old,  but  tried  and  not  found 
wanting.  Francis  Wilson  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  this  fact  and  secured  the  rights 
to  "  Erminie,"  with  which  he  proposes  to 
opeu  his  season  at  the  Broadway  in  the 
fall. 

•  •  * 

It  is  a  grateful  task  for  the  chronicler  of 
dramatic  events  to  record  the  popular  as 
well  as  artistic  triumph  of  Alexander 
Salvini  in  his  revivals  of  standard  romantic 
plays.  The  great  auditorium  of  the  Man- 
hattan Opera  House  has  been  well  filled 
with  delighted  audiences  for  the  second 
piece  in  the  series,  "The  Three  Guards- 
men." Salvini  carries  off  the  part  of 
Philippe  ti'Artagnan  with  the  dash  and 
snap,  without  which  it  must  fail  of  scoring. 


Even  the  accent  with  which  he  speaks 
blends  itself  into  an  aid  rather  than  a 
hindrance  to  make  the  impersonation  com- 
plete. His  grace  of  movement  makes  it  a 
del;ght  for  the  eye  to  watch  him  and  his 
skill  in  handling  "  Bobby."  d'Artagnaris 
faithful  sword,  never  fails  to  awaken  en- 
enthusiasm  in  the  spectators. 

The  play  is  elaborately  mounted  and  the 
many  changes  of  scene  are  managed  with 
speed  and  deftness.  The  supporting  com- 
pany is  in  the  main  a  good  one,  their  leader 
appearing  to  have  infected  them  all  with 
his  own  indefatigability,  which  results  in 
making  the  piece  "go"  with  spirit  from 

prologue  to  tag. 

•       •  • 

Nkw  York's  Theater  of  Arts  and  Letters 
has  not  improved  its  standing  with  the 
public  by  the  series  of  performances  which 
the  public  was  permitted  to  attend,  while 
over  in  Paris  the  Theatre  Libre  is  having 
a  doleful  season  of  it.  It  is  at  this  appar- 
ently inauspicious  moment  that  Charles 
Frohman  sets  about  the  organization  of  the 
Empire  Theater  College.  This  new  train- 
ing school  for  actors  is  to  be  under  the  sole 
charge  of  Mr.  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  than 
whom  few  could  be  found  more  fitted  for 
the  task. 

The  use  of  the  term  "  college "  in  the 
name  is  evidently  significant,  and  intended 
to  accent  the  radical  difference  between  the 
new  institution  and  others  already  before 
the  public.    Announcement  is  made  that 

raw  recruits"  will  not  be  received.  All 
who  apply  for  admission  will  be  required 
to  pass  a  rigid  examination  and  must  show 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  stage  before  they 
are  accepted  as  students.  Special  atten- 
tion in  the  course  of  instruction  will  be  di- 
rected to  the  practical  side  of  stage  train- 
ing, under  which  head  the  culture  of  voice 
and  muscles  does  not  come,  other  schools 
of  acting  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
At  least  this  is  the  dictum  of  the  Empire 
College,  and  embodies,  we  think,  very  as- 
tute reasoning. 

Morning  performances  are  to  be  given 
from  time  to  time  at  the  Empire  Theater, 
which  will  afford  managers  having  doubt- 
ful plays  under  consideration  an  opportun- 
ity to  judge  of  their  merits  by  seeing  them 
actually  presented.  Charles  Frohman  has 
shown  his  faith  in  the  project  by  binding 
himself  to  engage  each  season  at  least  six 
of  the  graduates  of  the  college  for  his  reg- 
ular companies.  With  such  backing,  so 
competent  a  directorship  and  such  common 
sense  aims  in  its  methods,  the  new  venture 
certainly  deserves  success. 
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THE  WORLD'S  FAIR  AS  A  FACT. 

Chicago's  triumph  is  now  in  course  of 
realization.  The  Columbian  Exposition, 
housed  in  the  most  elaborate  structure  the 
world  has  ever  seen  devoted  to  such  pur- 
poses, opened  promptly  on  the  advertised 
date,  May  i.  But  amid  the  clash  of  music, 
oratory  and  machinery  which  has  signal- 
ized the  inauguration  of  the  Fair,  com- 
plaints loud  and  heartfelt  have  gone  up 
concerning  the  extortionate  charges  prac- 
ticed within  the  gates.  The  restaurants 
and  wheel  chair  companies  have  come  in 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  fault  finding, 
which  was  diffused  far  and  wide  through- 
out the  country  by  the  press  before  the 
Fair  was  a  week  old.  Along  with  this 
came  the  report  that  chaos  reigned  su- 
preme on  the  grounds,  that  one  ran  the 
risk  of  being  decapitated  by  freight  cars 
constantly  arriving  with  belated  exhibits, 
and  heard  the  bands  play  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  nail  driving  in  the  boards  of 
the  music  pavilions  still  in  process  of  con- 
struction. 

Naturally  such  statements  affected  the 
attendance,  which,  from  a  crush  that  threat- 
ened to  end  in  a  fatal  panic  at  the  opening 
ceremonies,  dwindled  down  to  10,299  paid 
admissions  on  the  fifth  day,  five  hundred 
less  than  were  recorded  for  the  correspond- 
ing date  at  the  Centennial.  In  view  of 
this  fact  Chicago  was  appalled,  and  the 
directors  at  once  set  about  rectifying  the 
abuses  practiced  by  restaurant  keepers 
and  others  to  whom  concessions  had  been 
granted. 

This  exposition  is  the  most  costly  one 
ever  attempted  by  any  nation  on  earth. 
To  make  it  a  financial  success  the  daily 
attendance  from  June  first  to  October  30 
should  average  from  three  hundred  to  four 
hundred  thousand  persons.  This  is  more 
than  were  present  at  the  opening  exercises, 
the  figures  for  that  occasion  being  155.565. 

The  success  of  the  Fair  artistically  is 
assured.  The  carte  blanche  given  by  the 
directors  to  the  artists  employed  to  design 
the  buildings  and  lay  out  the  grounds  fur- 
nished a  guarantee  of  this  fact  from  the 
outset.    It  now  remains  to  conduct  the  ex- 


hibition with  such  tact  that  the  millions  of 
people  required  to  make  it  a  success  finan 
daily  may  feel  that  they  can  attend  with- 
out being  imposed  upon  either  within  or 
without  the  grounds. 

For  months  beforehand  rumors  of  ex- 
cessive .charges  at  Chicago  hotels  and 
boarding  houses  carried  dismay  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  had  planned  a  visit  to 
the  Fair.  What  might  have  been  expected 
in  the  premises  has  occurred.  Vast  cara- 
vansaries are  yawning  for  occupants,  and 
the  gate  receipts  are  correspondingly  low. 

But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  rectify  the 
mistake  certain  Chicago  landlords  and 
concessionaires  have  made.  They  evi- 
dently told  themselves  that  there  could  be 
but  one  Columbian  Exposition  in  a  cen- 
tury, and  that  therefore  it  behooved  them 
to  reap  a  bountiful  harvest.  Now  that 
they  have  had  practical  experience  of  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  not  submit  to  extortion  they  will  desist 
from  their  slaughter  of  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs,  and  citizens  from  other 
towns  may  visit  the  Lake  City  with  the 
consciousness  that  they  will  be  treated 
with  more  consideration  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  there  had  been  no  high 
horse  for  grasping  monopolists  to  come 
down  from  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Chicago  that  its 
press  to  a  unit  were  outspoken  in  the  de- 
mand that  the  high  charges  in  connection 
with  the  Fair  be  looked  into  and  adjusted 
to  a  proper  basis. 


THE  FICKLENESS  OF  FAME. 

Thk  present  rage  in  the  social  world  for 
*'  fads  "  bears  very  heavily  upon  those  pro- 
fessional folk  who  earn  their  daily  bread  in 
the  realm  of  music,  for  example.  A  fad  is 
not  a  fad  when  it  has  seen  a  season  or  two 
of  use;  it  has  then  become  an  old  story, 
and,  like  the  Athenians,  the  people  who 
compose  audiences  are  eagerly  desirous  of 
hearing  some  new  thing.  If  artists  who 
make  a  furore  when  they  first  appear  could 
retire  with  a  fortune  at  the  close  of  their 
second  season,  say,  or— or,  well,  die,  mat- 
te rs  would  arrange  themselves  very  nicely 
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As  it  is,  their  taste  of  success  has  only  ill 
fitted  them  to  hear  the  relegation  to  ob- 
scurity, and  it  is  but  poor  consolation  for 
them  to  reflect  that  the  reigning  favorite  is 
pretty  certain  erelong  to  share  a  similar 
fate. 

Of  course  there  are  a  few  very  great 
names  which  receive  recognition  after  nov- 
elty has  worn  off,  but  this  does  not  lessen 
the  bitterness  of  the  lot  of  those  who,  while 
continuing  to  do  just  as  good  work  as  when 
they  were  hailed  with  acclaim  in  their 
early  appearances,  find  that  the  public  has 
grown  tired  of  them. 

Nor  is  music  the  only  field  of  which  this 
sad  fact  is  true.  Many  examples  of  ne- 
glected talent  can  be  found  in  literature  as 
well.  Writers  whose  early  books  made  the 
whole  reading  world  talk  of  them,  are  often- 
times passed  by  for  some  new  favorite  who 
chances  to  strike  with  the  play  of  his  fancy 
the  dominant  mood  of  the  day. 


ENGLISH  FOR  THE  WORLD. 

"  The  English  is  the  world  speech,  and 
will,  to  all  appearance,  become  more  and 
more  so  every  year." 

Such  an  assertion,  coming  from  the  pen 
of  a  German  professor  of  philology,  is  surely 
of  noteworthy  import  in  connection  with 
the  spread  of  our  mother  tongue.  For 
since  Yr.lapiik  proved  itself  wanting  in  the 
requirements  going  to  make  up  a  univer- 
sal language,  the  German  has  been  the 
only  rival  left  in  the  field.  And  the  above 
assertion  of  Dr.  Schrcier,  of  the  University 
of  Freiburg,  puts  it,  too,  it  would  seem,  out 
of  the  race. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  figures 
prove  more  than  theories.  According  to 
statistics,  the  people  of  the  world  who 
speak  the  language  of  Shakspere  have  in- 
creased, during  the  present  century,  five 
fold,  and  now  number  in  the  neighborhood 
of  150.000.000.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
this  fact  should  be  so  when  one  considers 
that  English  is  the  speech  of  not  only  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  but  of  Au- 
stralia. Canada,  a  large  part  of  India,  and 
is  constantly  gaining  ground  wherever  the 
British  or  American  flags  are  planted.  It 
has  never  given  way  to  other  tongues;  time 
and  time  again  other  tongues  have  given 
way  to  it. 


PICTURES  THAT  EDUCATE. 
If  the   directors  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  would  curtail  their  dinner,  and 
take  an  hour  or  two  to  walk  through  the 
art  gallery  some  Sunday  afternoon,  their 


consciences  would  do  a  little  wholesome 
aching  over  the  days  when  all  that  beauty 
was  closed  to  the  many  wondering  and 
appreciative  eyes  whose  one  holiday  is  the 
Sabbath.  It  was  not  only  a  great  scene 
of  enjoyment,  of  needed  recreation  which 
they  kept  from  the  men,  women  and 
children  who  most  need  such  a  healing 
stimulant,  but  a  distinct  factor  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  commonwealth.  The  more 
education,  the  more  appreciation  of  the 
noble  and  lofty  there  is  among  the  com- 
mon people,  the  purer  and  better  and 
stronger  the  country  and  the  country's 
government  is. 

After  all,  the  middle  classes  are  the 
bulwark  of  the  nation.  Some  great  Eng- 
lish politician  once  said  that  England  was 
like  a  glass  of  her  own  ale.  The  top  was 
froth,  the  bottom,  dregs,  but  the  middle 
was  the  life  and  body.  It  is  equally  true 
of  any  other  country.  The  men  who  be- 
come prominent  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration are  not  sons  of  the  upper  classes, 
but  of  the  middle  class.  Men.  who  by 
some  circumstance  of  environment,  some 
chance  turning  aside  from  the  common- 
place humdrum  of  every  day,  have  been 
inspired  with  hope  and  desire  to  do  and 
be.  They  come  up  with  the  solid  qualities 
of  generations  who  have  toiled,  and  have  a 
background  for  polish  and  sterling  achieve- 
ment. It  is  the  advantage  of  the  city  and 
the  nation  to  put  every  light  that  is  possible 
in  the  way  of  these  coming  men  and 
women. 

After  all  they  are  the  creators,  and  to 
whom  else  should  properly  belong  the 
results  ?  It  is  narrow  minded,  ignoble,  sel- 
fish and  presumptious  for  any  public 
works  of  art  to  l>e  kept  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  limited  class. 

Go  to  the  Metropolitan  on  one  of  these 
holidays,  and  see  how  spectators  are  em- 
ployed. Workingmcn.  practical  hard 
handed  laborers,  bring  their  children  to 
see  the  pictures.  It  is  not  with  an  idea  of 
pleasing  the  eye  with  bright  colors,  but  as 
illustrations  of  stories  that  have  evidently 
already  been  told.  It  is  before  the  his- 
torical pictures  that  the  little  groups  halt, 
while  over  and  over  again,  the  famous  men 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  little  boys  stand 
drinking  in  the  tales  of  heroism  and  great 
achievement,  their  young  souls  fired  with 
the  greatness  of  patriotism  and  the  glory 
of  self  denial.  It  is  here  that  seeds  are 
being  planted  in  the  children  of  mixed 
blood  which  identifies  them  with  our  own 
traditions  and  makes  them  Americans. 
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Criminal  Juil^c. 

In  Spite  of  Conscience,   a  short  story. 

The  Massacre  of  La  Caroline  
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lH^riptive  Paper  of  ,1  sin-tch  of  country  al*>ve  the  Water 
Gap,  with  illustration*. 
A  Noble  Follower,    A  Short  Story  illustrated. 

The  Mystery  of  Kaspar  Hauser, 
Famous  English  Houses,  •  ■ 

rd-U-      •P.'.'^-Vr.'  rill.  Castle  Howard,  Hampton  Court 

itured  by  pan  and  camera. 
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New  Year's  Day  in  Chinatown,  with  illustrations. 

The  First  Families,   a  Novel-Part  I. 

^%»£iKtei? o^SlwnousinUilonaire,  with  portrait! 
On  the  Fourth,    A  Poem-illustrated. 
Mr.  BriggS's  Flirtation,    AShortStory  illustrated. 

Derringforth,   a  Novel  Part  v.  .... 

Captain  Adair'S  Wife,  A  Tale  of  Army  Life-Part  IV 

Half  an  Hour  In  a  Hansom,   a  short  story. 
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Pears'  is  probably  the  only  soap  in 
the  world  with  no  free  alkali  in  it.  That 
is  why  it  leaves  the  skin  so  soft  and 
smooth — no  alkali  in  it. 

It  is  kept  a  year  at  least;  almost  no 
water  in  it.  That  is  why  it  goes  so  far 
and  lasts  so  long. 

Begin  and  end  with  Pears'.  "A  balm 
for  the  skin." 
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"JV  [  ODERN  German  art  is  associ- 
^*  *■  ated  with  the  name  of  WtlheJm 
Kan  I  bacli,  who  was  bom  in  Waldeck 
in  1805.  Hut  the  Kanlbach  who  has 
so  many  lovers  among  the  art  critics 
is  of  a  later  day  than  this  famous  old 
painter,  being  his  son.  The  father 
had  at  one  lime  some 
very  extraordinary  ideas 
which  he  allowed  to  have 
play  in  his  earlier  pic- 
tures, but  in  his  later 
years  he  occupied  the 
position  of  court  painter 
at  Hanover,  and  in  this 
capacity  painted  some 
strikingportraits,among 
them  being  those  of  the 
royal  family,  which  can 
be  seen  in  the  gallery  at 
Hanover. 

Fritz  August  von 
Kaulbach,  the  son,  is  a 
most  pleasing  artist, 
who  enters  into  the  spirit 
of  his  subject  and  puts 
it  before  you  with  a 
grace  that  is  truly  cap- 
tivating. He  is  more 
distinctively  a  portrait 
painter  than  a  genre 
painter.  In  costumes 
he  is  inimitable.  Many 
of  his  subjects  are  taken 
from  the  lime  of  the  Re- 
naissance. It  may  be 
for  this  reason  that  the 
element  of  vulgarity 
which  is  found   in  the 


usual  picture  of  fancy  costumers  is 
entirely  lacking. 

It  was  Some  time  time  early  in  the 
seventies  that  his  work  first  became 
popular.  The  German  past  pos- 
sesses for  him  a  charm  that  causes 
him  to  put  so  much  enthusiasm,  so 
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much  passion  in  to  all  that  he  pic- 
tures, that  you  feci  carried  away  by 
it  and  share  the  enthusiasm  that  in- 
spired him.  His  women,  children 
and  girls  are  one  and  all  in  fancy 
costume,  behind  them  the  unchang- 
ing background — a  calm,  country 
landscape.  There  is  such  a  prettincss 
in  all  that  he  paints  that  he  would  in 
any  age  be  popular,  but  his  remark- 
able technique  has  procured  for  him 
a  prestige  far  more  lasting  than 
popularity. 

In  1876  there  was  given  at  Munich 
a  fancy  dress  festival,  one  of  those 
fetes  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  southern 
Germany.  The  success  of  this  was 
almost  entirely  due  to  young  Kaul- 


bach.  lie  designed  all  the  costumes, 
ami,  possessing  not  only  the  neces- 
sary learning,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  fastidious  taste  and  love  of  h;ir- 
inony,  made  of  the  affair  a  great 
success.  The  two  pictures,  "  The 
Mandolin  Players"  and  "Reverie." 
were  exhibited  in  Paris  in  1S7S  and 
became  very  popular. 

Kaulbach  was  but  twenty  nine 
when  he  painted  his  "  Mayday," 
which  is  now  hung  in  the  gallery  at 
Dresden.  In  the  foreground  is  a 
table  with  fruit  and  wines,  and  seat- 
ed at  it  is  the  jolly  old  burgher,  who 
drinks  to  the  health  of  his  demure 
wife.  In  the  center  is  a  group 
of  children    in    long   frocks,  wide 
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cufTs  and  caps.  The  whole  scene 
has  a  freshness,  a  realism  about  it 
that  carries  you  back  to  the  time 
when  such  a  spectacle  might  have 
been  possible. 

A  very  pleasing  composition  is 
his  "  Spring  Walk,"  which  represents 
a  mother  and  two  children,  both  as 
placid  as  the  streak  of  meadows  and 
the  river  with  its  reflected  sky.  The 
"Lute  Pla\er,"  which  was  bought 
by  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  was 
afterwards  sold  and  reproduced  in 
black  and  while  to  become  the  dar- 
ling of  the  public.  It  determined 
Kaulbach's  success  as  a  portrait 
painter.  The  success  it  achiev- 
ed was  universal  ;  but  nowhere 
was  it  appreciated  as  in  Ger- 
many. It  became  the  ambition 
of  every  German  beauty  to  see 
herself  clad  in  a  similar  gown 
and  to  adopt  the  pose  of  this 
fair  lute  player. 

A  sojourn  in  Paris  did  not  a 
little  for  Kaulbach — gave  him 
that  finished  touch  which  is 
lacking  in  so  many  German 
masters,  and  yet  it  did  not  spoil 
him  as  it  has  succeeded  in  doing 
so  many  of  his  countrymen.  He 
merely  accepted  the  polish  and 
did  not  try  to  put  into  his  pic- 
tures that  chic  which  is  a  French- 
man's inheritance,  but  which, 
allowed  to  penetrate  the  sacred 
precincts  of  German  art,  carries 
destruction  in  its  wake. 

Kaulbach,  in  many  of  his  por- 
traits, gives  evidence  of  having 
striven  to  produce  the  same 
effects  as  did  that  much  admired 
German  master,  Holbein,  The 
sweet  simplicity  of  many  of  his 
subjects,  and  his  ch  inning  man- 
ner of  treating  them,  lends  them 
a  merit  which  is  unique,  and 
thus  the  charge  of  lack  of  orig- 
inality is  scarcely  just  when  ap- 
plied to  him. 

As  a  caricaturist  Kaulbach 
was  inimitable,  but  his  clever- 
ness in  this  line  is  scarcely  ap- 
preciated beyond  the  bounds  of 
his  own  country.  lie  was  born 
in  Hanover  in  1S50,  and  was 
there  a  pupil  of  his  father;  after- 


ward he  went  to  Nu  rem  burg,  where 
he  studied  under  Kreling.  In  1872 
he  settled  in  Munich,  where  he  has 
since  lived. 

The  elder  Kaulbach,  Wilhelm,  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  perhaps  best 
known  by  his  "Battle  of  the  Huns." 
which  was  completed  in  1837  and 
combined  elements  in  its  composition 
of  so  unique  a  description  as  gave 
the  artist  at  once  a  large  following. 
Another  famous  historical  piece. 
"  The  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus."  was  finished  the  next  year. 
But  the  work  which  first  drew  to  him 
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the  attention  of  the  art  world  was  his 
"  Mad  House,"  displayed  in  1S29, 
after  a  course  of  study  at  the  Acad- 
emy of  Dnsseldorf. 

His  choice  of  painting  as  a  career 
came  about  in  rather  an  odd  manner, 
and  in  strong  contrast  to  the  experi- 


with  no  particular  natural  bent  for 
legal  lore  or  physic,  but  if  you  have 
no  taste  for  drawing,  it  is  quite  out 
of  the  question  for  you  to  become  an 
artist. 

Nor  was  a  miracle  wrought  in 
Kau  I  bach's  case.    The  germ  of  the 


"FI.OHA." 
From  Hip  [•mntiiii;  I  >  F.  A.  KaullitK'h. 


ences  of  most  young  artists,  who  arc 
traditionally  discouraged  by  their 
parents  from  embarking  in  so 
hazardous  a  pursuit.  In  Kaulbach's 
case  quite  the  reverse  was  true,  for 
his  father  planned  that  his  son 
should  be  an  artist,  while  the  boy 
himself  showed  no  liking  for  the 
brush.  One  woidd  think  that  this 
would  have  settled  matters  finally. 
You   may  be  a  lawver  or  a  doctor 


talent  was  there,  but  lay  dormant 
until  some  engravings,  illustrating 
the  tragedies  of  Schiller,  fell  under 
the  boy's  eye,  and  awakened  it.  He 
at  once  began  his  studies  and  in  due 
course  illustrated,  in  the  stvle  of 
I [ogarth,  Schiller.  Goethe  and  Shaks- 
pere. 

One  of  his  most  famous  pieces  of 
illustrative  work  is  "  Reineke  Fuehs " 
("  Reynard  the  Fox.") 
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A  LIMITED  VOCABULARY. 


I. 


Belinda  was  a  maiden 

Divinely  picturesque 
As  any  child  of  "  Aidenn  " 

(See  Poe.  in  -Tales  Grotesque.  ): 
Her  manners  were  most  gentle, 

Her  voice  was  music  sweet. 
And  1  grew  sentimental 

When  first  we  chanced  to  meet. 


Ill 


In  all  our  conversation. 

We  cordially  agreed  ; 
Her  highest  eoinmendatiom 

Was  always.  "  Yes.  indeed  !  " 
I  criticised.  I  queried— 

It  grieves  me  to  confess, 
I  actually  grew  wearied 

With  "Yes."  and  "  Yes.  Oh.  Yes!' 


II. 

We  danced  a  waltz  together. 

And  oh.  the  way  she  danced  ! 
Each  little  foot  a  feather 

Across  the  carpet  glanced. 
We  ogled  o'er  the  ices. 

Until  my  heart  said  "This 
Must  be  what  Paradise  is— 

Superlatively  bliss." 


IY. 

Hut  girls  that  are  so  stupid, 

Oft  have  a  pretty  face  ; 
They  get  the  help  of  Cupid. 

And  win  us  by  their  grace. 
Thought  I.  since  she's  so  willing, 

Forever  to  agree. 
Some  day.  I  ll  bet  a  shilling, 

She  ll  answer  "  Yes  "  to  me. 


V. 


So  at  the  beach  last  summer. 

Beneath  the  moonlight  clear, 
I  sought  to  capture  from  her 

That  affirmation  dear  ; 
But  her  vocabulary — 

'Twas  limited,  and  so. 
Her  language  just  to  vary. 

She  tenderly  said  ■■  No !  " 

Paul  XMerst. 
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KCORDER  SMYTH,  The  worst 
bandit  of  the  frontier  that  ever 
terrorized  a  people,  never  inspired 
greater  fear  than  this  name  inspires 


with  crime  can  scarcely  he  exagger- 
ated. An  ex-mayor  of  the  metrop- 
olis recently  said,  in  speaking  of  the 
recorder  : 


FRKtlKRICK  SMYTH. 
From  *  photograph  by  Mutual. I..  New  York. 


in  tlie  hearts  of  the  criminal  classes 
of  the  metropolis. 

It  is  well  that  it  is  so.  With  a 
resident  population  alone  in  and 
about  New  York  of  nearly  three 
millions — a  population  made  up  from 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth — the  im- 
portance of  a  firm  hand  in  dealing 


"  We  owe  our  safety  to  Smyth.  He, 
above  all  others,  is  the  one  man 
whom  the  criminal  element  of  this 
community  most  fears.  The  police 
department  can  do  no  more  than  ap- 
prehend the  wrong  doer  ;  Smyth 
sends  him  to  prison." 

Recorder  Smyth  is  the  presiding 
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judge  of  the  Court  of  General  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace.  He  was  appointed 
in  1879.  His  name  has  become  as  fa- 
miliar to  New  Yorkers  as  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  due  to  several  causes.  First,  to 
his  unyielding  firmness;  second,  to 
the  peculiar  title  he  bears — that  of 
recorder;  and  third,  to  the  fact  that 
the  district  attorney  usually  elects  to 
lay  before  him  those  cases  that  will 
be  most  stubbornly  contested  by  the 
defense — notably  capital  cases. 

"He  has  tried  more  murderers 
than  any  other  living  judge  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  44  conviction  " 
is  the  usual  verdict  of  the  jury.  So 
sure  is  this  to  be  the  result  that 
many  people,  and  especially  the 
criminal  classes,  have  come  to  regard 
the  conviction  of  a  prisoner  tried 
before  the  recorder  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.  This  opinion  is  not  far 
out  of  the  way,  though  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
culprit  at  the  bar  is  not  accorded  the 
fullest  and  freest  opportunities  for 
establishing  his  innocence. 

No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be 
desired  than  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  thirteen  years,  trying  in  this 
time  thousands  of  cases,  the  recorder 
has  had  but  two  of  his  decisions  re- 
versed by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
in  capital  cases  there  has  never  been 
a  dissenting  opinion.  This  is  a  re- 
cord that  could  come  to  no  man 
whose  chief  aim  has  been  the  convic- 
tion of  prisoners,  as  some  people  as- 
sume to  have  been  the  recorder's 
ruling  motive.  It  is  a  record  that 
speaks  volumes  for  his  intelligence 
and  painstaking  care  in  the  manage- 
ment of  trials. 

There  was  perhaps  never  a  case 
brought  before  him  that  provoked 
greater  discussion  as  to  his  charac- 
teristics and  manner  of  presiding 
than  that  of  Carlyle  Harris.  It  is 
doubtless  not  too  great  a  stretch  of 
imagination  to  fancy  that  under  a 
less  sagacious  and  careful  judge 
Harris  might  yet  be  of  this  world. 
Heaven  and  earth  were  moved  to 
save  his  life,  but  so  skillfully  had  the 
recorder  conducted  the  trial  that 
the  Court  of  Appeals  could  not  find 


even  a  pretext  for  reversing  his  de- 
cision. 

Then  came  the  appeal  before  the 
recorder  himself  for  a  new  trial,  on 
the  ground  of  newly  discovered  evi- 
dence. He  gave  the  defense  a  pa- 
tient hearing,  and  being  convinced 
that  no  evidence  had  been  offered 
that  would  justify  him  in  granting  a 
new  trial,  he  refused  to  do  so.  On 
this  ruling  he  was  again  sustained 
by  the  governor. 

A  man  of  a  more  sentimental  nat- 
ure might  have  yielded  to  the  press- 
ure, and  then  there  would  have  fol- 
lowed another  long,  tedious  trial, 
with  the  even  chance  that  justice  in 
some  way  would  have  miscarried  as 
it  has  been  known  to  do  in  other 
conspicuous  cases. 

The  recorder  is  of  a  Scotch  Irish 
type,  with  a  decidedly  Scotch  tem- 
perament. If  there  is  any  sentiment 
in  his  nature,  it  is  not  apparent  in 
his  official  life.  If  he  were  a  Pres- 
byterian, the  conclusion  would  be 
that  he  is  more  Scotch  than  Irish;  if 
he  were  a  Catholic,  the  conclusion 
would  be  that  he  is  more  Irish  than 
Scotch.  But  since  he  is  an  Episco- 
palian and  is  an  Irishman  born,  this 
analysis  throws  no  light  on  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  his  origin. 

He  came  to  this  country  when  a 
small  boy,  was  educated  here  and 
here  admitted  to  the  bar. 

He  is  a  tall,  strongly  built  man, 
with  a  sinewy  figure.  His  clean 
shaven  face,  with  its  rugged  features, 
is  remarkable  for  its  firmness.  In 
court  his  expression  is  grave,  even 
stern.  His  gray  blue  eyes  are  calm 
and  penetrating.  They  see  deep  into 
the  secret  chambers  of  a  prisoner's 
heart  and  make  him  feel  that  he  is 
in  the  very  atmosphere  of  prison 
walls. 

Thirteen  years  of  experience  on 
the  bench,  with  thousands  of  crim- 
inals brought  before  him — men  and 
women  charged  with  every  conceiv- 
able crime— have  given  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  that  enables 
him  to  determine  almost  at  a  glance 
the  true  character  of  a  prisoner. 

Socially  the  recorder  is  an  agree- 
able  and    pleasant   companion.  A 
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smile  lights  up  his  features  that 
lessens  their  gravity.  He  is  a  man 
of  strong  intellect,  of  great  common 
sense.  He  is  scrupulously  just  and 
deep  beneath  the  calm,  emotionless 
exterior  are  kindly  impulses  and 
generous  sympathy. 


Years  ago  it  was  said  of  New  York 
that  money  would  secure  the  free- 
dom of  any  criminal,  however  black 
his  crime. 

This  was  before  Recorder  Smyth 
became  a  judge  of  the  criminal 
court. 


THE  SONG  OF  A  STAY-AT-HOME. 

Away  with  your  praises  of  seaside  delights, 
Of  the  long  summer  days  and  the  cool,  balmy  nights, 
Where  Pleasure's  gilt  measure  is  filled  to  the  brim, 
And  tho'  bathing's  bad  form  "  they  are  all  in  the  swim," 
Where  the  gay  Gotham  belle  casts  her  line  for  a  beau. 
And  the  penniless  youth  builds  his  Spanish  Chateau. 
There's  enjoyment,  you  say.  by  the  deep  sounding  sea. 
But  the  sweet  little  isle  of  Manhattan  for  me  ! 

Here,  careless  and  happy,  right  joyful  I  dwell, 

Away  from  that  nightmare— the  summer  hotel, 

Where  the  waiter  strides  by  with  a  curl  on  his  lip, 

When  you  fail  to  hand  over  the  regular  "tip." 

And  your  friend  says:  "  Old  chappie.  I'm  busted,  you  know ; 

Won't  you  lend  me  a  trifle — five  hundred  or  so  ?  " 

In  such  an  existence  no  pleasure  1  see— 

Oh,  the  bright  little  isle  of  Manhattan  for  me  ! 

My  life  is  untrammelcd  by  care  or  regret  — 
I'm  away  from  the  wiles  of  the  summer  coquette, 
Who  keeps  gushing  sentiment  always  on  tap, 
And  forgets  you  just  after  her  afternoon  nap  ; 
But  this  season  I'm  out  of  the  race  for  her  hand. 
Let  her  flirt  as  she  may  on  the  soft  shelving  strand. 
May  her  conquests  be  many  as  shells  in  the  sea— 
But  the  tight  little  isle  of  Manhattan  for  me  ! 

Oh,  what  is  so  sweet  on  a  bright  summer  day, 

As  a  stroll  in  the  region  of  Upper  Broadway, 

When  the  gay.  dashing  maidens,  so  handsome  and  spry, 

In  their  wee  russet  gaiters  glide  gracefully  by  ? 

And  how  light  is  my  heart  as  I  turn  my  steps  home! 

I  can  fancy  the  woes  of  my  friends  by  the  foam  ; 

In  my  bachelor  quarters  in  Rue  Twenty  Three— 

Oh,  the  sweet  little  isle  of  Manhattan  for  me ! 
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By  Afatthew  White,  Jr. 


u  ]    DON'T  see  how  you  an*  Elviry 

A    'r  goin'  to  get  along." 

The  sick  man  spoke  in  a  peevish 
tone.  He  moved  his  head  restlessly 
from  side  to  side  on  the  pillow,  as  if 
in  rebellion  that  itmust  be  thereat  all. 

"Don't  talk  that  way,  Philander," 
said  the  woman  who  sat  by  the  bed- 
side. "  It  sounds 's  if  you  thought 
you  wasn't  goin'  to  get  well.  Here, 
take  some  o'  this  broth.  It'll  put 
new  strength  into  your  veins." 

The  man  pushed  the  bowl  away 
with  an  impatient  gesture. 

M  'Tain't  I  that  need  the  strength, 
Maria,"  he  said.  "  It's  you  an'  El- 
viry. How's  she  feelin'  today?  She 
don't  know's  I'm  as  sick  as  I  am, 
does  she  ?" 

The  man  half  raised  up  in  the  bed 
to  look  at  his  sister  with  keen  in- 
tentness  for  an  instant.  Then  he 
fell  back  with  a  moan  of  pain  the 
exertion  had  caused  him. 

"  There  now,  Philander,"  exclaimed 
the  woman,  with  an  asperity  in  her 
tones  that  was  belied  by  the  tender- 
ness with  which  she  bent  over  the 
sufferer,  "haven't  I  told  you  's  you 
wasn't  to  worry  one  mite;  that  I'd 
see  to  everything?  Elvira  hasn't  an 
idea  but  what  it's  the  rheumatism 
that  keeps  you  laid  up  this  way. 
Don't  you  forget  about  that,  Phi- 
lander, when  you  go  in  to  see  her." 

"I  ain't  never  goin'  to  see  her 
again,  Maria.  'I'm  tellin'  you  the 
truth.  I  feel  a  givin'  way  of  all  the 
vital  forces.  I  don't  see 's  how  you 
an'  Elviry'  'r  goin'  to  get  along." 

The  sick  man  came  back  to  the 
expression  of  his  gloomy  forebod- 
ings with  a  half  sigh  of  relief,  as  if 
in  the  fact  that  he  realized  the  very 
worst  that  could  befall  there  was  a 
species  of  comfort. 

Before  Maria  could  make  any  re- 


ply there  was  a  knock  at  the  outer 
door. 

"That's  one  o'  the  Canterburys," 
she  exclaimed.  "  She's  come  to  find 
out  how  you  are." 

Maria  hurried  out  of  the  room  and 
opened  the  back  door  to  find  Thank- 
ful Canterbury  on  the  broad  stone 
there.  She  had  a  hood  on  her  head 
and  a  shawl  about  her  shoulders  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  lived  in  the 
same  house  with  the  Hoppings.  In- 
deed, this  was  one  of  the  agree- 
ments when  the  Canterbury  home- 
stead was  divided  between  the  two 
families.  The  Canterburys  them- 
selves were  to  occupy  the  right  half, 
with  privileges  of  the  front  door, 
and  the  Hoppings,  the  left,  with  an 
exit  only  by  the  back.  And  to  pre- 
vent that  familiarity  which  breeds 
contempt,  whenever  the  members  of 
one  family  called  upon  the  other, 
they  were  not  to  cross  the  hall,  but, 
according  to  stipulation,  were  in 
each  case  to  go  out  by  their  own 
door  and  come  in  again  by  that  as- 
signed to  their  neighbor. 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule 
was  to  be  in  case  of  fire,  burglars  or 
tramps,  a  proviso  inserted  by  the 
Miss  Canterburys  themselves,  who 
had  assigned  away  half  their  man- 
sion, rent  free,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  experiencing  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  a  man 
on  the  premises. 

"Oh,  good  morning,  Miss  Hop- 
ping," said  Thankful,  extending  her 
mittened  hand  to  Maria.  "  How's 
your  brother  this  morning?" 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Canterbury," 
responded  Maria,  "  won't  you  walk 
in  and  sit  a  bit?  It's  real  kind  of 
you  to  stop  in  an'  inquire.  The 
rheumatics  is  slow,  you  know,  but  it 
is  sure— what  you  can't  say  for  a 
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good  many  diseases  that  take  you  up 
all  of  a  suddent  and  carry  you  off  in 
a  night  almost.  Excuse  me  for  tak- 
ing you  into  the  kitchen,  but  we  had 
to  make  up  a  bed  for  Philander  in 
the  sittin'  room.  The  stairs  was  too 
much  for  him." 

"Don't  mention  it.  I'm  sure  you 
keep  the  place  as  clean  so's  you  could 
a'most  eat  off  the  floor.  But  then 
you  ain't  got  no  dog  to  track  the 
mud  in.  Fortune  an'  I  have  spent 
years  tryin'  to  teach  Watch  to  wipe 
his  feet,  but  he  don't  seem  to  sense 
what  we  mean,  though  he's  bright 
enough  in  other  things.  We  really 
don't  need  a  dog  with  your  brother 
in  the  house,  but  we've  got  sorter 
attached  to  Watch  and  don't  like  to 
turn  him  off.  How's  your  sister  in 
law  ?  " 

"  'Bout  the  same,  thank  you,  Miss 
Canterbury." 

"  An'  the  doctor  don't  hold  out  any 
hopes  of  her  ever  bein'  able  to  leave 
her  bed?" 

"There  can't  nothin'  be  done  for 
her,"  responded  Maria  simply.  "Hut 
she's  that  cheerful  she  puts  the  rest 
of  us  to  shame." 

"  Do  tell.  I'd  run  up  and  see  her 
now,  but  I  told  Fortune  I'd  be  right 
back.  Tell  your  brother  we  hope 
he'll  be  about  again  in  a  day  or  two. 
Dear  me,  I  wonder  if  he  knows  what 
store  sister  Fortune  an'  I  set  by  his 
bein'  in  the  house?  Only  last  night 
we  was  a  talkin'  an'  wonderin'  how 
we  could  ever  have  had  any  peace  o' 
mind  before  he  came.    Good  by." 

Maria  stood  in  the  doorway  and 
watched  her  caller  till  she  disap- 
peared around  the  corner  of  the 
house.  She  was  wondering  what  the 
little  woman  would  have  said  if  she 
knew  that  it  was  not  rheumatism  but 
pneumonia  that  was  keeping  Phil- 
ander confined  to  the  bed  that  had 
been  made  up  for  him  in  the  sitting 
room.  This  was  the  verdict  of  the 
doctor,  for  whom  Maria  had  sent  by 
the  butcher  wagon  man  to  Mans- 
quasett,  five  miles  away. 

She  wondered  now,  as  she  still 
stood  there  in  the  doorway,  if  he  was 
a  man  likely  to  talk  about  his 
patients.    Most  of  the  people  here  in 


Plainboro  region  had  Dr.  Oldby, 
from  Lyme.  That  was  the  reason 
Maria  had  sent  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion for  Dr.  Bascom. 

A  sudden  realization  of  the  fact 
that  a  draught  of  air  might  not  be 
the  best  thing  for  her  patient,  caused 
her  to  shut  the  door  hurriedly  and 
go  back  to  the  sitting  room.  She 
smiled  to  herself  as  she  went  through 
the  passageway  leading  from  the 
kitchen  at  the  recollection  of  what 
Thankful  Canterbury  had  said  about 
trying  to  teach  the  dog  Watch  to 
wipe  his  feet. 

"  I'll  tell  it  to  Philander.  It'll 
cheer  him  up,"  she  said  to  herself. 

"  I've  got  something  to  make  you 
laugh,  Philander,"  she  called  out  as 
she  entered  the  room.  "Jest  as  soon 
as  I  rake  this  fire  down  I'll  come  over 
and  tell  you." 

She  fell  upon  her  knees  in  front  of 
the  stove  and  shook  the  clinkers  down 
into  the  ash  pan. 

"Watch  a  wipin'  his  feet,"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  her  mouth 
twitching  "  I  must  sit  by  the  win- 
dow and  see  'em  give  him  a  lesson 
at  it  some  day  if  I  ever  get  the  time." 

She  put  her  hands  against  the 
rocking  chair  to  steady  herself  as  she 
rose  to  her  feet  again — placed  the 
shaker  in  the  corner  of  the  fireplace 
and  then  went  over  to  the  bed. 

"  What  do  you  think,  Philander," 
she  began.  "  Thankful  Canterbury 
has  " 

She  stopped  suddenly.  There  was 
a  little  table  by  the  bed  on  which 
stood  the  bowl  of  broth.  Maria 
clutched  this  now  so  fiercely  that  the 
spoon  rattled  in  the  bowl.  She 
opened  her  mouth  to  utter  a  cry,  but 
before  a  sound  could  come  forth 
she  closed  it,  a  look  of  grim  deter- 
mination came  into  her  gray  eyes, 
and  she  reached  forth  one  of  her  toil 
furrowed  hands  and  drew  the  cover- 
let over  her  brother's  face. 

Then  she  sat  down  in  the  rocking 
chair  before  the  stove  and  thought. 
She  knew  that  whatever  personal 
grief  she  might  feel  must  be  sup- 
pressed until  there  was  time  for  her 
to  give  way  to  it.  The  supreme 
thing  now  was  Elviry's  wellbeing. 
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There  was  now  no  one  to  look  out 
for  Philander's  widow  but  herself. 
The  money  that  Philander  had  been 
able  to  save  up  from  his  pay  as  team- 
ster for  the  shoe  factory  at  Lyme 
would  not  last  them  many  weeks. 
But  most  important  of  all  was  the 
house.  Where  could  they  go  if  the 
Canterburys  turned  them  out  ? 
Maria  felt  that  she  could  take  in 
sewing  or  go  out  to  wash  and  make 
enough  to  feed  Elviry  and  herself  if 
only  they  could  be  sure  of  a  roof 
over  their  heads.  If  there  were  only 
herself  to  consider  it  would  not  mat- 
ter. She  could  then  give  free  course 
to  her  grief  and  when  it  had  ex- 
pended itself,  go  out  into  the  world, 
sure  of  earning  enough  to  keep  her. 

But  Elviry?  Bedridden,  dependent 
on  petting  and  yet  so  patient  and 
uncomplaining,  she  must  be  shielded 
from  the  effects  of  this  blow  at  what- 
ever cost. 

Maria  Hopping's  character  had 
always  been  a  strong  one.  People 
used  to  say  that  she  ought  to  have 
been  the  man  and  Philander  the 
woman.  So  now  she  took  up  the 
problem  with  which  she  had  been 
so  suddenly  confronted,  with  a  reso- 
lute determination  to  solve  it  at  the 
outset. 

But  at  this  moment  two  taps  with 
a  cane  on  the  ceiling  over  her  head 
caused  her  to  start  suddenly,  and 
then  to  hurry  out  of  the  room  and  up 
the  stairs. 

"What  is  it,  Elviry?"  she  asked, 
opening  the  door  of  the  apartment 
above.  "Do  you  want  anything?" 

There  was  no  sharpness  in  the 
voice  with  which  these  questions 
were  put.  Maria  went  over  to  the 
bed  and  began  softly  stroking  back 
the  fair  hair  of  the  faded  woman  who 
lay  upon  it. 

"  No,  nothing  particular,"  was  the 
reply.  44  Only  you  hadn't  been  up  to 
tell  me  how  Philander  was  this  morn- 
ing. Just  think!  I  haven't  seen  him 
in  four  days  now." 

"You  mustn't  worry  about  Phil- 
ander, Elviry,"  Maria  said.  44  He's 
all  right  now,  an'  as  long  as  he  feels 
that  you're  comfortable  he  won't 
worry.    So  you  see  it's  doin'  some- 


thing for  him  to  be  easy  in  your 
mind." 

"I  try  to  be,  Maria.  But  layin' 
here  all  day  I  can't  help  findin'  time 
to  think  it's  kinder  har — queer  that 
is,  for  us  two,  husband  and  wife,  to 
be  in  the  same  house  an'  not  see  each 
other." 

"  Yes,  I  know,  Elviry,"  returned 
the  other  soothingly."  But  you  know 
what  the  rheumatiz  is.  If  he'd  only 
been  took  on  this  floor!  But  there 
now.  We  mustn't  be  questioning 
the  doin's  o'  Providence.  By  the 
way,  Miss  Thankful  stepped  in  this 
mornin'  and  inquired  after  you. 
She's  coming  to  sit  awhile  with  you 
pretty  soon.  But  I  must  go  down 
now  and  see  about  the  dinner." 

44  Is  Philander's  appetite  good?" 
asked  Elviry. 

Maria  turned  away  quickly  to  step 
over  to  the  window  and  adjust  the 
shade  to  the  same  height  as  its  mate. 

44 1  made  him  some  chicken  broth 
for  breakfast,"  she  said.  44  You  know 
he  was  always  fond  of  that.  Wouldn't 
you  take  some  for  your  dinner,  EI- 
virv  ?    There's  a  little  left." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  would  relish  it." 

Maria  hurried  out,  and  as  the 
door  closed  behind  her  stopped  to 
lean  against  it  for  a  moment.  Both 
hands  covered  her  face  while  a  moan 
of  anguish  that  she  could  not  quite 
suppress  struggled  from  between  the 
lips  usually  so  set,  but  which  now 
were  quivering. 

Instantly  a  door  on  the  other  side 
of  the  hall  opened  and  a  woman's 
voice  was  heard  calling: 

"  Watch,  Watch,  is  that  you  ? 
Come  in  here,  sir." 

Maria  dropped  her  hands  from  her 
face  and  with  noiseless  tread  hurried 
down  the  stairs. 

"  I  must  be  careful,  careful,"  she 
said  to  herself  in  a  whisper. 

She  did  not  go  into  the  sitting 
room  again  that  morning,  but  after 
dinner  she  was  busy  there  until  tea 
time.  While  she  was  getting  this 
meal  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door 
and  Fortune  Canterbury  presented 
herself.  She  was  older  than  her  sis- 
ter, but  much  smaller,  and  some  way 
always  reminded  Maria  of  a  bird. 
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She  always  pursed  up  her  lips  when 
she  talked  and  held  her  head  on  one 
side. 

44 1  hope  your  brother  isn't  worse," 
she  said  now.  "  While  sister  and  I 
were  taking  our  walk  this  afternoon 
we  noticed  that  the  shades  were  all 
drawn  in  your  sittin'  room.  I  didn't 
know  " 

Miss  Canterbury  paused  here.  It 
did  not  seem  to  her  exactly  the  thing 
to  put  into  words  the  awful  thought 
that  had  occurred  to  Thankful  and 
kerself  when  they  saw  the  darkened 
windows. 

"Yes,  Philander,  I'm  coming." 

Maria  had  raised  one  hand  and 
placed  the  other  behind  her  ear  as  if 
to  satisfy  herself  that  she  was  really 
being  called  from  the  front  room. 

"You  must  excuse  me  for  leavin' 
you,  Miss  Fortune,"  she  added,  "but 
when  folks  is  gettin'  well,  you  know 
they're  apt  to  be  fretful." 

"Oh,  Thankful'll  be  so  glad  to 
hear  he's  better.  Good  night,  Miss 
Maria,"  and  little  Miss  Canterbury 
hurried  around  to  enter  the  house 
again  by  the  front  door. 

Meanwhile  Maria  had  thrown  her- 
self on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  on 
which  her  brother  lay. 

44  It  was  a  meant  lie,  if  not  a 
spoken  one,"  she  moaned  softly. 
44  But  it's  all  for  her  sake;  'tain't  goin' 
to  do  me  no  good;  an'  so  I  can't  see 
the  sin's  so  awful.  Besides,  I  was 
always  stronger  than  Philander.  He 
wouldn't  a  been  any  protection  for 
the  Canterbury's." 

She  roused  herself  to  go  out  and 
take  Elviry's  tea  up  to  her. 

"  Philander's  slept  quiet  all  the 
afternoon,"  she  said  in  answer  to  her 
sister  in  law's  eager  questioning. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  Elviry. 
She  wanted  to  know  what  he  had 
said  when  he  waked  up,  what  mes- 
sage he  had  sent  her,  when  Maria 
thought  he  would  be  able  to  get  up 
stairs,  and  so  on.  And  Maria  found 
that  half  truths  were  no  longer  avail- 
able. She  was  obliged  to  tell  out 
and  out  falsehoods,  the  strain  of  in- 
venting them  wearing  on  her  brain 
as  much  as  the  sin  did  on  her  soul. 
This  plain,  outspoken  New  England 


woman  was  not  at  home  in  the  do- 
main of  diplomacy. 

She  was  worn  out  when  Elviry 
finally  fell  asleep.  But  for  herself 
she  knew  that  there  was  to  be  little 
rest  that  night.  She  went  down 
stairs  and  put  on  her  hood  and  shawl, 
took  a  little  roll  of  money  out  of  the 
china  tea  pot  in  the  upper  shelf  of 
the  pantry,  and  went  out  into  the 
starry  winter  night,  locking  the 
kitchen  door  after  her  and  putting 
the  key  in  her  pocket. 

She  walked  fast,  partly  because  she 
had  a  long  journey  before  her  and( 
partly  because  it  seemed  as  if  in  this 
way  only  could  she  escape  being 
overwhelmed  by  her  own  thoughts. 
She  remembered  the  minister  had 
once  given  a  talk  in  prayer  meeting 
on  the  matter  of  doing  evil  that  good 
might  come.  She  could  not  immedi- 
ately recall  what  he  had  said  on  the 
subject,  and  did  not  try  to  do  so. 
She  preferred  to  be  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  he  might  have  approved 
the  method. 

It  was  a  cold  night.  Even  Maria's 
quick  walking  did  not  keep  her 
warm.  And  Mansquasett  was  five 
miles  away,  and  it  was  growing 
later  and  later,  for  she  was  no  longer 
the  young,  spry  woman  she  once 
was,  and  could  not  travel  very  fast. 
The  doctor  would  probably  be  in 
bed  by  the  time  she  arrived.  And 
he  would  be  apt  to  be  cross  at  being 
roused  up.  But  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  She  could  not  go  to  Dr. 
Oldby,  or  any  one  in  Plainboro. 
Everybody  there  knew  everybody 
else's  business. 

At  last,  it  seemed  after  walking 
half  the  night,  Maria  reached  the 
outlying  hpuses  of  Mansquasett. 
And  now  she  realized  that  she  did 
not  know  which  one  was  Dr.  Bas- 
com's.  But  she  kept  on  resolutely 
till  she  came  to  a  dwelling  in  which 
a  light  shone  from  an  upper  window. 
Her  knock  at  the  door  was  answered 
by  a  voice  from  the  same  window 
asking  what  was  wanted. 

Maria  put  her  question  and  re- 
ceived the  necessary  directions.  Ten 
minutes  later  she  stood  on  Dr.  Bas- 
com's  door  stone. 
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The  doctor  dressed  himself  hur- 
riedly and  came  down  to  let  her  in. 

"  Is  your  brother  worse  ?  "  he  asked 
quickly. 

"  No,"  she  answered  simply  ;  "he 
is  dead." 

M  Why  didn't  you  send  "  began 

the  doctor,  but  Maria  interrupted 
him. 

"  You  couldn't  have  done  any 
good  then,"  she  said.  M  It's  now  I 
want  you  to  help  me.  My  brother's 
wife  mustn't  know  what  has  hap- 
pened ;  nobody  must  know  except 
those  what  has  to.  I've  got  a  little 
money.  I  want  you  to  get  me  an 
undertaker  and — and  a  minister,  an' 
have  the  funeral  tomorrow  night 
from  here.  I'll  pay  you  for  it.  El- 
viry  mustn't  know,  you  see  ;  it 'd  kill 
her.  She's  an  invalid.  You  can 
send  the  hearse  and  a  carriage  for 
me  tomorrow  night.  Will  you  attend 
to  all  this  for  me  ?  It's  for  Elviry's 
sake." 

The  doctor  was  a  keen  discerner 
of  character  and  knew  the  sort  of 
woman  with  whom  he  had  to  deal. 
He  promised  to  do  what  he  could 
and  then,  when  he  found  out  that 
she  had  walked  the  five  miles,  went 
out  to  the  stable,  roused  up  his  man 
and  sent  her  back  in  his  chaise. 

"  I  s'pose  I'll  have  to  tell  some 
time,"  mused  Maria,  as  she  drew 
near  her  home  again.  M  I  can't  keep 
on  always  inventing  lies.  Lie — it's 
an  ugly  word.  An'  how  many  of  'em 
I'll  have  to  tell  in  a  day  even  ! " 

Now  that  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  funeral  arrangements 
was  off  her  mind,  she  kept  thinking 
persistently  of  this  other  phase  of 
the  situation. 

"  But  it's  all  for  Elviry's  sake," she 
tried  to  console  herself  by  reflecting, 
and  then  she  started  from  her  seat 
beside  the  driver  with  a  little  cry. 
There  were  lights  in  the  Canterbury 


house.  She  saw  figures  pass  the 
windows  in  Elviry's  room  .  What 
did  it  mean  ?  What  had  happened  ? 
Had  they  discovered  anything? 

M  Drive,  drive!  "  she  cried,  almost 
springing  from  the  chaise  in  her  im- 
patience. 

Five  minutes  later  she  was  running 
up  the  stairs.  Half  way  she  met 
Thankful  Canterbury. 

"Maria  Hopping,"  said  the  latter 
in  a  stern  voice,  "  where  have  you 
been  ?  There,  your  poor  sister  in  law 
was  took  bad  and  we  heard  her 
knockin',  knockin*  on  the  wall  till  we 
couldn't  stand  it  no  longer,  an'  " 

"  Hush."  Fortune  Canterbury 
came  out  of  the  room  above  with  up- 
lifted forefinger.  Then  she  crept 
down  the  stairs  behind  her  sister. 

11  She  don't  need  any  of  us  no 
more,"  she  whispered. 

Maria  did  not  cry  out.  She  just 
clutched  the  banisters  tightly  and 
bowed  herself  over  them. 

"  It's  my  punishment,"  she  moaned 
softly.  "  If  I'd  a  told  about  Philan- 
der, I  needn't  have  gone  off  this 
way,  an'  then  I'd  a  been  here  when 
she  wanted  me.  Now  I've  killed 
her." 

"Don't  take  on  so,"  Fortune  Can- 
terbury whispered.  "  She'd  likely 
have  died  just  the  same  if  you'd  a 
been  here." 

"Only  we  couldn't  make  your 
brother  hear  us,"  her  sister  added. 
"  And  she  did  want  me  to  give  a 
message  to  him  before  she  went." 

"Then  she  didn't  know!"  ex- 
claimed Maria,  a  sudden  gleam  com- 
ing into  her  face. 

"  Know  what  ?  " 

"That  Philander  died  this  morn- 

•  •• 
ing. 

There  was  a  little  ring  of  triumph 
in  the  words,  and  as  she  spoke  them 
a  burden  seemed  to  roll  from  Maria's 
soul. 
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By  Stephen  K.  Schonberg. 


ONE  of  the  bloodiest  crimes  of 
the  era  when  European  col- 
onists were  first  struggling  for  a 
foothold  in  North  America  was  done 
in  the  name  of  religion. 

It  was  the  dream  of  the  great 
Huguenot  leader  Coligny  to  found  in 
America  a  France  beyond  the  seas 
that  should  be  both  a  refuge  for  his 
fellow  Protestants  and  a  counter- 
poise to  the  western  empire  of  Spain. 
His  earliest  colony  on  an  island  in 
the  bay  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  proved  a 
failure.  So  also  did  his  second, 
which  first  landed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  John's  River  in  Florida  and 
moved  thence  to  Port  Royal,  in 
South  Carolina.  His  third  expedi- 
tion, which  left  Havre  in  April,  1564, 
also  went  to  the  St.  John's,  and  on 
its  bank,  six  miles  from  the  sea,  built 
the  little  port  of  La  Caroline.  They 
were  peaceable  folk,  these  Huguenots 
— simple  minded  and  devout.  The 
natives  who  dwelt  about  them  were 
deeply  impressed  with  their  constant 
singing  of  hymns.  **  Long  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  colony,"  says  Dr. 
Baird,  in  his  "  History  of  Huguenot 
Emigration,"  the  European  cruising 
along  the  coast  or  landing  upon  the 
shore  would  be  saluted  with  some 
snatch  of  a  French  psalm  uncouthly 
rendered  by  Indian  voices,  in  strains 
caught  from  the  Calvinist  soldier  on 
patrol  or  from  the  boatman  plying 
his  oar  on  the  river." 
•  But  the  settlement  did  not  pros- 
per. There  had  been  hopes  of  find- 
ing gold,  but  they  proved  delusive. 
Few  of  the  colonists  knew  anything 
of  tilling  the  soil.  Disappointment 
bred  dissensions,  and  some  of  the 
emigrants  sailed  off  for  the  West 
Indies.  Captain  Ren6  de  Laudon- 
niere was  preparing,  in  the  autumn 
of  the  second  year,  to  take  the  rest 


back  to  Europe  when  there  came  re- 
inforcements sent  out  by  Coligny — 
seven  ships  and  nearly  a  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  under 
Captain  Jean  Ribaut. 

Ribaut  took  three  of  his  vessels  up 
the  river  to  La  Caroline,  leaving 
four,  the  larger  ones,  anchored  at  its 
mouth.  Five  days  later  (September 
2,  1565)  a  messenger  came  from  the 
coast  to  the  fort  with  surprising 
news.  A  large  fleet  had  been  sighted, 
sailing  in  from  the  ocean.  It  was 
just  before  sunset  on  a  hazy  after- 
noon, and  it  had  been  impossible  to 
tell  of  what  nationality  the  new 
comers  might  be. 

The  uncertainty  did  not  last  long. 
Another  message  was  received  the 
next  morning.  It  was  from  Don 
Pedro  Menendez  de  Abila,  the  com- 
mander of  the  strange  fleet,  who 
announced  that  he  had  come  with 
fifteen  ships  and  twenty  six  hundred 
men  "  to  exterminate  all  Protestants 
whom  he  should  find  on  land  or  sea." 
There  was  a  council  of  war  at  La 
Caroline.  Laudonniere  was  for  bend- 
ing all  energies  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  fort,  and  for  relying  on  the 
friendly  natives  to  save  it  from  the 
Spaniards.  Ribaut,  although  his 
four  large  ships  had  slipped  off  and 
put  to  sea,  insisted  on  taking  to 
those  that  remained  and  attacking 
the  Spanish  fleet.  Laudonniere  had 
to  yield,  and  Ribaut  took  almost  the 
whole  fighting  force  of  the  colony 
and  sailed  after  Menendez,  who  had 
made  a  landing  thirty  miles  to  the 
south.  A  violent  tempest  caught  his 
ships,  and  wrecked  them  on  the  sands 
of  Cape  Canaveral. 

The  same  storm  demolished  part 
of  the  stockade  at  La  Caroline.  Lau- 
donniere had  only  a  handful  of  able 
bodied  men  among  the  two  hundred 
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and  forty  souls  left  in  his  charge,  and 
he  could  neither  repair  nor  guard  his 
broken  defenses.  On  the  night  of 
September  20 — while  the  gale  was 
still  blowing,  and  torrents  of  rain 
were  falling — five  hundred  Spaniards 
dashed  through  the  palisade,  and  the 
fort  was  lost  almost  without  a  strug- 
gle. Menendez  had  stopped  near 
his  landing  place  to  begin  the  build- 
ing of  a  fort  which  he  dedicated  to 
St.  Augustine — and  which  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  oldest  town  now  ex- 
isting in  the  United  States — and 
then,  guided  by  two  Indians  hostile 
to  the  Huguenots,  he  had  crept 
through  the  forest  to  assault  Laud- 
onniere  by  surprise. 

His  success  was  complete.  The 
attacking  party  lost  not  a  single 
man.  Of  the  defenders  Laudonniere, 
the  Lutheran  preacher  Robert,  and 
two  or  three  others,  escaped  into  the 
woods,  reached  the  coast,  and  were 
carried  to  Europe  on  one  of  Ribaut's 
smaller  ships.  The  rest  were  cut 
down  by  the  Spaniards  until  all  at- 
tempt at  resistance  was  over.  Then 
the  survivors  were  marshaled  before 
Menendez,  and  the  men  were  led  out 
from  the  fort  and  hanged  to  trees. 
On  the  scene  of  massacre  the  Span- 
iard set  up  an  inscription,  '*  Hanged 
not  as  Frenchmen,  but  as  Lutherans." 

Meanwhile  Ribaut,  leaving  his 
ships  stranded  and  shattered  at  Cape 
Canaveral,  was  making  his  way  north- 
ward through  the  swamps  of  the 
Florida  coast.  After  many  hardships 
he  came  in  sight  of  La  Caroline.  The 
Spanish  flag  Hying  over  the  stockade 
warned  him  that  it  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He  turned 
about,  and  moving  back  to  Men- 
endez's  fort  at  St.  Augustine  sent  to 
ask  for  terms  of  surrender. 

The  Spanish  captain  was  there, 
and  told  Ribaut's  messenger  that  he 
would  give  the  Huguenots  no  quar- 
ter, lie  was  reminded  that  France 
and  Spain  were  at  peace.  "True," 
he  replied,  "but  not  so  in  the  case 
of  heretics.  Yield  yourselves  to  my 
mercy,"  was  his  ultimatum.  "Give 
up  your  arms  and  your  colors,  and  I 
will  act  toward  you  as  God  may 
prompt  me." 


When  Ribaut's  men — who  num- 
bered three  hundred  and  fifty— heard 
the  messenger's  report,  two  hundred 
of  them  refused  to  surrender,  and 
took  to  the  woods.  The  rest  gave 
themselves  up.  Menendez  asked  if 
they  were  Catholics  or  Protestants. 
"  We  are  Lutherans,"  answered  Ri- 
baut, and  began  to  sing  the  psalm, 


44  Lord,  remember  David,"  in  which 
his  fellow  prisoners  joined.  Then 
Menendez  had  their  hands  tied  be- 
hind their  backs,  and  every  man  of 
them  was  put  to  the  sword,  with 
the  exception  of  twelve  who  recanted 
ami  professed  themselves  as  Catho- 
lics. The  two  hundred  fugitives  fled 
to  Cape  Canaveral,  and  were  at- 
tempting to  build  a  ship  from  the 
fragments  of  Ribaut's  wrecked  fleet 
when  Menendez  pursued  and  over- 
took them.  They  prepared  to  sell 
their  lives  dearly.  The  Spaniard, 
seeing  their  desperation,  made  them 
a  solemn  promise  to  treat  them  as 
prisoners  of  war  if  they  would  sur- 
render. The  hopeless  men  submitted, 
and  Menendez  so  far  kept  his  word 
as  to  spare  their  lives,  and  send  them 
to  Spain  as  galley  slaves. 

The  awful  fate  of  their  country- 
men—  butchered,  hanged,  and  en- 
slaved, and  that  in  a  time  <>f  peace — 
aroused  bitter  indignation  among 
the  people  of  Fi  ance.    So  fierce  was 
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the  cry  for  revenge  that  a  young 
French  officer,  Dominic  de  Gourges, 
actually  sold  his  patrimony  to  raise 
money  for  an  expedition  of  retalia- 
tion. He  bought  and  equipped  three 
small  vessels,  landed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John's  River,  and,  having 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Indians,  fell 
on  La  Caroline — which  the  Spani- 
ards  had  rechristened  San  Mateo. 


He  took  the  fort  with  its  whole  gar- 
rison, and  wreaked  his  avenging  rage 
by  slaughtering  and  hanging  its  de- 
fenders as  they  had  slaughtered  and 
hanged  the  Huguenots.  Then  be- 
side Menendez's  inscription  he  set 
up  another,  burned  with  a  hot  iron 
on  a  pine  board,  "  I  do  this  not  unto 
Spaniards  nor  unto  mariners,  but  unto 
traitors,  robbers,  and  murderers." 


ALONG  THE  DELAWARE. 


By  Matthew  White,  Jr. 


*'  \  \  r  HERE  shall  we  go  this  sum- 
*  *  mer?"  is  the  refrain  that  is 
repeated  over  ami  over  in  city  house- 
holds from  February  until  the  mo- 
mentous question  is  finally  decided, 
and  thus  the  vacation  period  comes 
to  assume  an  importance  that  cannot 
be  ignored.  And  as  three  fourths 
of  pleasure  lies  in  the  anticipation 
thereof,  the  enjoyment  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  a  summer  outing  is 
materially  added  to  when  the  dis- 
cussion of  its  how  and  when  and 
where  come,s  up  while  the  snow  is 
still  on  the  ground  and  continues  on 


through  bud  and  blossom  time,  and 
until  birds  begin  to  pillage  the 
cherry  trees. 

Hut  if,  perchance,  the  problem  is 
still  unsettled  by  this  date,  anticipa- 
tion is  apt  to  transform  itself  into 
anxiety,  and  the  fear  arise  lest  there 
be  no  actuality. 

And  the  choice  of  a  resort  in  a 
country  like  our  own  is  indeed  a 
difficult  matter,  because  of  the  em- 
barrassment of  riches.  Seashore, 
mountain,  glen,  spring  and  forest  all 
invite  us  to  come  and  taste  of  their 
delights.    Which  shall  it  be  ? 
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entrancing 


"  If  I  could  only  find  the 
charms  of  all  combined  in 
one,"  sighs  the  paterfamilias 
of  limited  purse  and  rural 
predilictions. 

This  is  not  difficult.  There 
is  Bar  Harbor,  where  moun- 
tain and  sea  meet  in  most 
picturesque  juxtaposition, 
and  the  Adirondacks,  where 
the  trees  cast 
shadows  in  placid  lakes. 

"  But  these  are  beaten 
paths,"  paterfamilias  objects, 
"and  because  of  this  fact, 
they  are  expensive  paths,  too. 
Find  me  some  spot  of  whicii 
I  have  never  known  before, 
where  the  voice  of  the  sum- 
mer boarder  has  not  been 
heard  so  long  in  the  land 
that  the  very  birds  give  out 
their  notes  for  hire.,r 

Yes,  there  be  some  such 
spots  still  left.  And  one  of 
them  is  so  close  to  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  that  a  rail- 
road ride  of  a  few  hours  will 
carry  one  to  its  borders.  To 
its  borders,  we  say,  for  as 
yet  the  iron  horse  happily 
has  not  desecrated  the  sylvan 
stillness  of  the  region  with 
its  panting,  the  steed  of  steel 
being  the  only  means  of  rapid 
transit  through  its  charming 
scenes. 

Pike  County.Pennsylvania, 
is  the  location  of  the  terri- 
tory on  the  maps.  Let  us  take  the 
reader  into  it  for  a  sip  of  its  delights, 
starting  from  Port  Jervis,  where  the 
Erie  Railway  leaves  us,  and  where 
we  shall  find  in  the  Delaware  the 
stone  that  marks  the  spot  where 
three  States  meet.  But  our  way  lies 
over  the  bridge  across  this  stream, 
which  flows  widely  over  a  shallow 
bed.  Along  a  perfect  road  we 
journey  on,  at  first  with  flat  land  on 
either  hand,  only  a  lofty  hill  over  in 
Jersey  lending  diversity  to  the  land- 
scape. 

Presently,  however,  what  we  have 
taken  to  be  a  bank  of  clouds  in  front 
of  us  resolves  itself  into  a  mountain, 
along  whose  shaded  side  we  pres- 
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estly  find  ourselves  chiving.  Ever 
and  anon  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
winding  Delaware,  now  on  its  home 
stretch  to  the  Water  Gap,  some 
thirty  five  miles  beyond.  And  so  we 
come  to  Milford,  the  county  seat  of 
Pike,  with  not  a  few  hotels  and  its 
Sawkill  Falls,  eighty  feet  in  height, 
and  which  leap  into  the  brook  over 
which  a  picturesquely  located  bridge 
leads  us  on  our  further  way. 

Higher  and  higher  we  mount, 
although  by  a  scarcely  perceptible 
incline,  but  at  the  end  of  some  three 
miles  the  Falls  of  Raymondskill  im- 
pel us  to  turn  sharply  to  the  right 
and  climb  a  hill  that  taxes  sore  our 
wearv  steed.    But  behold  how  we 
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are  rewarded,  for  in  no  other  one 
spot  have  we  ever  beheld  such  a 
variety  of  natural  water  gushes. 
There  is  the  wild  dash  and  white, 
foaming  swirl  of  the  upper  falls, 
shown  in  the  picture,  caught  in  a 
basin  which  holds  the  water  for  a 
while  till  it  grows  calmer,  and  then 
lets  it  descend  more  gently,  but  over 
a  still  higher  cliff.  The  width  of  fall 
is  greater,  however,  and  at  one  side 
the  Bridal  Veil  wavers  in  the  breeze, 
seeming  to  defy  all  attempts  to  cap- 
ture it  with  the  camera. 

There  are  many  sunny  bowlders 
scattered  about  in  the  brook  at  the 
foot  of  these  lower  falls,  where  one 
may  lie  at  ease,  looking  up  at  the 
blue  sky  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  chasm  far  above  him,  listen  to 
the  plashing  of  the  water,  and  easily 
imagine  himself  to  be  far  off  in  the 
fastnesses  of  Yosemite  or  the  Yellow- 
stone. 

Hut  there  are  many  other  beautiful 
spots  along  this  Bicycle  Road,  as  it 
is  called,  so  we  must  not  linger 
longer  here.  Continuing  our  way  by 
exciting  turns  and  twists  skirting  the 
edge  of  the  mountains,  with  the  river 
here  just  below,  down  a  sheer  descent, 
we  come  presently  to  Conashaugh. 
The  brook  of  the  same  name  flows 


under  a  stone  bridge  just  before  we 
reach  the  hotel,  finding  its  way  out 
through  a  glen  which  presents  many 
enticing  view  points  to  the  tourist. 
Mere,  loo,  are  more  waterfalls,  and  a 
little  break  in  the  forest,  of  which 
we  give  a  view,  carpeted  with  vel- 
vety greensward  and  watered  by  stdl 
another  brook,  surely  deserves  the 
name  of  Paradise  Meadow. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Conashaugh 
should  rise  happily  in  the  memory  of 
him  who  has  explored  its  offerings. 
To  the  lover  of  nature  it  presents  a 
largess  of  delights  which  a  many 
<lays'  sojourn  cannot  exhaust.  There 
are  just  three  houses  in  the  place, 
one  of  these  being  the  hotel  ;  the 
rest  is  forest,  mountain,  river,  and 
that  silence  which  only  the  soothing 
plash  of  falling  water  breaks. 

The  road  from  this  point  on  be- 
comes still  more  picturesque,  wind- 
ing around  Overlook  Mountain,  and 
presenting  view  after  view,  each 
more  captivating  than  the  last,  of  the 
Delaware,  which  is  at  no  point  over 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and 
which  at  times,  washes  almost  at 
our  feet.  On  its  further  side  lie  the 
fertile  farm  lands  of  Jersey,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  we  see  a  house.  Indeed, 
the  almost  utter  absence  of  man  and 
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man's  work  from  the  landscape,  con- 
stitutes one  of  Pike  County's  chiefest 
charms.  Nature,  peaceful,  mild, 
bountiful,  broods  over  the  scene,  and 
supplies  that  restful  element  which 
jaded  urban  workers  often  travel 
much  further  in  the  vain  hope  of 
finding. 

Some  three  miles  from  Cona- 
shaugh  and  we  reach  Adams  Brook, 
one  of  the  wildest  in  the  whole  series 
of  waterfalls,  and  which  we  see  only 
bv  rough  and  at  times  perilous 
climbing  in  our  outing  clothes  and 
rubber  shod  feet.  A  return  again  to 
the  highway,  and  a  drive  of  a  mile  or 
two  more,  and  we  come  to 
the  end  of  the  Bicycle  Road 
and  arrive  at  the  quaint 
little  village  of  Dingman's 
Ferry,  where  there  isanother 
hotel,  boarding  houses  gal- 
ore, and  an  old  scow  which 
transports  one  by  aerial  cable 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Jersey. 

Dingman's  is  quite  asi/able 
village,  as  villages  go  in  Pike 
County,  but  even  here  a 
Sabbath  stillness  pervades 
every  tiling,  Co  m  m  unication 
with  the  outer  world  is  ob- 
tained only  by  the  mail  stage 
which  goes  down  every  morn- 
ing to  meet  the  train  at  Port 
Jervis,  same  twenty  miles 
away,  returning  in  the  after- 
noon. Thus,  when  one  wants 
to  leave  these  enchanted  pre- 
cincts he  must  rise  with  the 
lark.  But  what  a  glorious 
ride  that  is!  The  early  sun- 
light flashes  diamonds  into 
the  de%v  laden  cobwebs  on 
grass  and  fence  rails;  the 
shadows  of  the  mountains 
are  clearly  defined  on  field 
and  roadway;  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air  fills  our  lungs  with  an 
exhilarating  vitality.  We  gaze 
on  views  already  seen  with 
a  new  appreciation  of  their 
beauties. 

This  region  was  the  home 
of  the  Delaware  Indians — or 
Lenni-lenapes,  to  give  it  in 
their  own  tongue.  They 
were  a  fine  looking  race,  but 


were  utterly  cowed  by  the  Five 
Nations — the  Iroquois.  Perhaps  it 
was  this  fact  that  rendered  them  such 
an  easy  prey  to  the  white  man  when 
he  made  his  entry  into  the  country 
and  set  about  acquiring  land  by  the 
exercise  of  those  arts  which  would 
seem  to  make  the  term  "the  cun- 
ning of  an  Indian,"  a  misplaced  one. 

For  instance,  the  new  comers 
agreed  to  give  the  Delawares  a  buf- 
falo skin  for  as  much  land  as  the 
skin  would  inclose  between  its  edges 
when  spread  out.  To  this  the  simple 
red  men  tagerly  agreetl,  whereupon 
the  craftv  whites  cut  the  buffalo  skin 
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into  strips  mo  wider  than  your  finger 
and  proceeded  to  lay  these  end  to 
end,  thus  encompassing  a  goodly 
tract  of  territory.  In  the  same  way 
a  proposition  was  made  to  the  In- 
dians to  buy  from  them  as  much 
land  as  a  man  could  run  around 
within  a  specified  lime.    And  when 


There  it  is — the  American  of  it. 
Always  anxious  to  be  in  the  active 
mood.  How  often  do  we  hear  this 
and  that  summer  resort  set  down  as 
a  bore,  because  "there  is  nothing  to 
do  "  there  ?  And  yet  we  ostensibly 
go  off  on  our  vacations  for  rest. 

But  the  average  American  seems 
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this  was  accepted,  the  whites  sent 
one  of  their  number,  who  had  been 
in  training  for  weeks,  and  in  conse- 
quence encircled  so  many  acres 
within  the  given  period  that  the 
Delawarcs  were  utterly  impoverished 
by  the  bargain. 

And  now,  supposing  the  reader  has 
followed  us  thus  far  in  our  descrip- 
tive and  historical  account  of  this 
stretch  of  country  along  the  upper 
Delaware,  we  can  imagine  his  saying, 
"  Well,  yes,  that  sounds  attractive, 
but  one  can't  admire  scenery  all  day 
long,  nor  find  sufficient  occupation 
for  his  mental  faculties  in  reflecting 
that  an  interesting  tribe  of  aborigines 
may  have  been  hoodwinked  on  the 
very  piece  of  ground  upon  which  I 
am  now  stretched  at  ease.  Is  there 
anything  to  do  after  you  get  there  ?  " 


to  like  rest  best  in  the  abstract,  as  a 
thing  to  talk  about,  to  wish  for,  per- 
haps, but  not  to  be  enjoyed,  if  one 
has  it.  The  habit  of  getting  into 
one's  day  by  hook  or  crook  the  dis- 
charge of  more  duties  than  it  would 
seem  one  individual  could  perform, 
comes  to  have  an  excitement  about 
it  that  is  stimulating.  And  so  a 
mind  adjusted  to  this  crowded  life, 
to  parceling  out  all  its  moments  with 
care,  conscious  that  there  is  more  to 
be  done  than  there  is  time  to  do  it 
in,  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  more 
sluggish  movement  of  the  wheels  of 
existence. 

Thus  it  is  that  even  in  our  summer 
outings  we  want  to  keep  employed, 
trusting  that  the  good  our  holiday 
may  do  us  will  be  from  the  change  of 
occupation.    Lying  idly  in  a  hatn- 
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mock,  looking  up  at  glimpses  of 
blue  sky  between  green  leaves,  may 
•do  for  the  Continental  races,  but  we 
Anglo-Saxons  want  something  more 
practical.  So  it  has  come  to  pass 
that  those  resorts  are  the  most 
popular  which  afford  the  most  abun- 
dant opportunities  for  either  boating, 
driving,  swimming,  fishing,  or  hunt- 
ing. 

And  there  is  something  to  do  along 
the  Delaware,  as  well  as  to  look  at 
and  reflect  upon.  There  are  moun- 
tains to  climb,  a  river  to  boat  on  or 
swim  in,  and  a  road  that  is  a  veri- 
table pathway  to  Elysium  for  wheel- 
man, to  say  nothing  of  the  golden 


opportunities  everywhere  for  the  use 
of  the  camera.  One  camera  club  has 
selected  Conashaugh  for  three  out- 
ings, while  the  New  York  Society  of 
Photographers  has  also  availed  itself 
of  the  many  fine  views  in  this  vicinity. 

Truly  this  is  an  enchanted  spot. 
The  spell  it  weaves  about  us  mani- 
fests itself  in  our  soul  even  as  we 
write.  The  guardian  spirits  of 
woods  and  river,  glen  and  mountain 
side  impel  us  to  retrace  in  memory 
the  steps  which  our  pen  has  now 
brought  back  to  it,  and  as  we  bid  the 
reader  good  by,  we  fondly  linger  in 
imagination  along  the  bucolic  allure- 
ments of  the  upper  Delaware. 


.   OFF  FOR  THE  KIRKLAND  HILLS. 

Thk  time  has  come  for  a  grand  hegira  ; 

Folk  have  fled  for  a, holiday; 
Peter  has  packed  and  eke  Elvira — 

Everybody  is  hying  away  ! 
Who  will  deny  that  the  town  is  horrid? — 

Roar  and  rattle  and  endless  bills!  — 
Skies  are  brazen  and  airs  arc  torrid. 

I  am  oil  for  the  Kirkland  hills  ! 

Oil  to  be  free  from  the  heat  and  riot. 

Far  where  the  skies  arc  the  deepest  blue! 
How  I  long  for  the  rest  and  quiet. 

Pastoral  quiet — and  rest  for  two! 
The  secret's  out,  and  the  thought  elates  me, 

Stirs  my  heart  till  it  throbs  and  thrills; 
Ho!  for  the  land  where  my  love  awaits  me— 

I  am  otf  for  the  Kirkland  hills! 
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TE  were  going  to  Europe.  Mrs. 
Wallace  had  written  to  me 
at  Christmas  time  (which  I  spent  in 
the  city  of  Mexico  as  the  guest  of 
Jack  Darrel  and  his  wife),  asking 
me  to  accompany  her. 

My  pocketbook  happened  to  be 
unusually  "high  grade"  just  then, 
to  use  a  Westernism,  as  Jack  had 


we  felt  a  trifle  blue  at  having  no 
good  byes  to  say. 

There  was  a  regular  confusion  of 
passengers  and  their  friends  all 
around  us,  but  not  as  many  tragic 
scenes  as  I  had  expected  from  the 
novels  I  had  read,  judiciously  pad- 
ded with  descriptions  of  ocean  voy- 
ages made  by  heroes  going  over  to> 


taken  me  down  to  Mexico  in  his  pri- 
vate car,  and  given  me  no  opportun- 
ity to  squander  my  modest  income, 
so  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Wallace  and  ac- 
cepted her  invitation. 

New  York  was  almost  as  much  of 
a  foreign  city  to  us  as  any  we  would 
see  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  but  although  our  stay  there  had 
been  circumscribed  by  the  New  York 
Hotel,  the  best  shops  and  some  pass- 
able theaters,  in  the  nature  of 
things  we  could  not  expect  to  be 
esc  tried  down  to  the  pier  by  t he 
owners  of  any  of  these,  and  being 
accustomed  to  the  ready  friendships 
and  cordial  relations  of  the  West, 


finish  their  educations,  or  heroines 
flying  from  their  unhappinesses. 

Who  isn't  acquainted  with  the 
youth  or  maiden  who  sits  on  deck 
and  likens  his  life  to  the  stately 
ship  plowing  its  way  through  the 
rolling  billows,  or  sees  in  the  waves 
of  molten  gold  the  kind  friends  who 
would  cover  her  from  a  hard  unfeel- 
ing world  ?  We  didn't  see  anything 
like  that.  I  do  not  even  remember 
anybody  who  stood  on  deck  for  a 
last  look  at  Fire  Island,  and  a  chance 
to  exclaim,  "  Farewell,  my  native 
land."  Most  of  them  seemed,  like 
us,  to  be  going  over  for  the  first 
time,  and    also  like  us,  trying  by 
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easy  manners,  nautical  talk,  and 
elaborate  array  of  steamer  chairs, 
steamer  caps,  and  steamer  qpvels,  to 
be  giving  the  impression  that  cross- 
ing the  Atlantic  was  an  experience 
as  familiar  as  riding  on  horse  cars. 

Mrs.  Wallace  and  I  had  finished 
our  educations,  such  as  they  were, 
long  ago.  We  had  no  miseries  to 
escape.  (Mrs.  Wallace's  husband 
was  dead,  and  mine  was  to  be  got.) 
So  as  we  had  no  romantic  roles  to 
play,  we  began  our  voyage  with  the 
utmost  conventionality.  We  wrote 
as  impressive  looking  letters  as  any- 
body, and  gave  them  to  the  pilot  to 
mail  when  he  left  us.  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace's were  to  her  housekeeper  and 
her  farmer,  and  mine  was  to  Susie 
Messersmith,  telling  her  that  she 
might  use  my  horse  in  my  absence; 
but  nobody  knew  that  they  were  not 
the  longed  for  last  words  to  some 
devoted  one  left  behind.  And  after 
that  ceremony,  we  were  fairly  off. 

The  sea  was  as  calm  as  it  usually 
is  between  the  months  of  May  and 
September,  and  there  was  no  excuse 
for  sickness  on  the  part  of  anybody; 
so  we  walked  the  decks  and  posed 
as  old  sailors,  in  the  possession  of 
stomachs  that  had  given  over 
squeamishness  long  ago. 

As  Mrs.  Wallace  and  I  strolled 
along  arm  in  arm,  trying  to  think  of 
some  sensible  and  ladylike  remark, 
that  would  be  open  sesame  to  the 
captain's  attention  and  favor,  we 
noticed  a  gentleman  who  was  walk- 
ing in  the  other  direction,  but  upon 
our  line,  and  who,  consequently, 
met  us  at  every  turn. 

u  Watch  him  take  in  your  feet," 
Mrs.  Wallace  said  flatteringly. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  I  do 
pride  myself  upon,  it  is  my  feet. 
They  were  looking  unusually  well 
that  day,  as  I  had  realized  the  con- 
spicuous part  shoes  play  in  a  deck 
promenade. 

He  was  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  a 
twisted  mustache,  and  just  the  mas- 
terful sort  of  black  eyes,  that  a  wo- 
man who  has  lived  a  little  in  the 
world  grows  to  be  fond  of.  A  poor 
young  innocent  of  a  girl  can  find  a 
master  in  almost  any  kind  of  man. 


There  was  nothing  bold  looking 
about  the  promenader,  but  he  gave 
us  side  glances  that  did  not  mean 
utter  indifference. 

"  He  must  be  somebody,"  Mrs. 
Wallace  said,  "because  you  see  he 
is  an  Italian,  or  a  Spaniard,  or  some- 
thing, and  in  those  countries  the 
middle  classes  don't  look  like  gen- 
tlemen. I'll  wager  you  something 
that  he  is  a  count,  at  the  very  least." 

"  Pouf!"  I  blew  my  words  out 
with  scorn,  but  still  some  of  the  air 
castles  that  I  had  kept  in  reserve 
since  my  early  girlhood,  for  those 
seasons  when  my  devoted  admirers 
did  not  suit  me,  or  I  had  none,  and 
which  had  arisen  like  magic  at  our 
first  talk  of  Europe,  went  vision-like 
before  me.  "Countess"  sounded 
sweet  in  my  ears.  Count,  prince, 
whatever  he  was,  he  was  certainly 
interested  in  us.  Not  that  he  pre- 
sumed in  the  least,  but  when  we 
went  on  deck  the  second  morning, 
our  steamer  chairs  were  stretched  in 
the  pleasantest  place,  with  our  rugs 
comfortably  adjusted;  and  the  stew- 
ard, as  he  handed  us  a  basket  of 
fruit,  mentioned  that  "  the  gentle- 
man "  had  ordered  it  brought  up  as 
we  took  possession  of  our  chairs. 

We  ate  the  fruit,  and  the  steward 
thought  that  he  in  some  sort  be- 
longed to  us,  although  we  had  not 
exchanged  a  single  word  with  him. 
That  evening  it  began  to  blow,  and 
the  swell  tossed  the  ship  about  in  a 
most  uncomfortable  manner.  We 
did  not  stay  up  to  see  how  many 
real  old  travelers  there  were  among 
the  pretenders,  but  ignominiously 
retreated  to  the  seclusion  which  the 
cabin  grants. 

The  light  was  just  struggling  in 
through  the  round  window  of  my 
stateroom  the  next  morning,  when 
the  stewardess  made  her  appearance, 
bringing  a  tray  with  a  bottle,  glasses, 
and  a  card.  I  was  quite  exhausted 
from  my  horrible  night,  but  I  found 
strength  to  read  the  card.  On  one  k 
side  was  neatly  engraved: 
Henry  Valois, 

Paris. 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  mistaken.  He 
was  a  Frenchman,  after  all. 
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On  the  other  side  was  written  in  a 
most  gentlemanly  hand,  in  pencil: 
44  If  madame  and  mademoiselle  wijl 
be  so  good,  indeed,  to  drink  the  con- 
tents of  the  bottle  by  the  glassful,  at 
intervals,  they  will  find  no  more  mal 
de  mer." 

**  Maybe  it's  poison."  Mrs.  Wallace 
groaned  ;  but  I  had  reached  the  des- 
perate stage  where  poison  is  prefer- 
able to  seasickness,  and  she  obedi- 
ently followed  me  in  drinking  a  glass- 
ful of  the  colorless  stuff.  I  don't 
know  what  it  was  ;  I  wish  I  did  ;  but 
the  second  glassful  certainly  put  us 
on  our  feet. 

I  impressed  upon  Mrs.  Wallace  my 
sense  of  the  kindness  of  an  entire 
stranger,  and  that  she  must  give  him 
our  most  cordial  thanks. 

We  found  our  steamer  chairs  again 
in  place,  just  where  the  evening  sun 
would  strike  past  them,  but  leave 
our  faces  in  shadow,  and  lounging 
near  them  was  Mr.  "  Henri  Valois." 

44  That  is  a  very  interesting  and  ar- 
istocratic name,"  Mrs.  Wallace  had 
said,  holding  the  card  in  one  hand 
and  her  lorgnette  in  the  other. 
"Valois — Valois  —  wasn't  there  a 
king  or  something,  with  a  name  like 
that?" 

I  suggested  that  this  might  be  a 
branch  of  the  family  with  the  bar 
sinister  ;  and  then  Mrs.  Wallace  said 
positively  :  44  Then  that  settles  it. 
He  is  a  duke  at  the  very  least.  Those 
kings  always  gave  titles  and  estates 
right  and  left,  to  that  sort  of  con- 
nections.   I'll  find  out." 

To  do  her  justice,  she  made  val- 
iant efforts  to  keep  her  word.  As 
we  took  possession  of  our  chairs,  it 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  that  Mrs.  Wallace  should 
smile  sweetly  and  bow  invitingly,  to 
a  gentleman  who  had  been  of  such 
service  to  us. 

Mr.  Valois  (we  longed  to  say  Mon- 
sieur, but  were  conscious  that  the 
pronunciation  of  French  by  Western- 
ers would  hardly  sound  Parisian  to 
native  ears)  responded  with  delight. 

And  then  began  a  delightful  friend- 
ship. He  was  most  distinguished 
looking,  so  that  it  was  with  a  calm 
joy  and  hearts  free  from  carking 


jealousy,  that  we  looked  upon  the 
other  parties  in  the  ship,  as  we  three 
sat  or  walked  or  dined  together. 

Mr.  Valois  had  been  everywhere, 
knew  of  everything  that  came  up  in 
the  world,  spoke  several  languages, 
and  could  tell  an  adventure  equal  to 
Rider  Haggard.  I  remember  one 
night — it  was  the  evening  before  we 
reached  Cork  harbor — we  sat  on 
deck  until  the  moon  came  up  out  of 
the  dark  sea.  Mr.  Valois  was  telling 
us  of  an  adventure  that  a  party  of 
gentlemen  had  encountered  in  south- 
ern Italy.  They  were  going  by  pri- 
vate carriage  from  one  point  to  an- 
other, when  they  were  set  upon  by 
brigands.  From  the  minute  de- 
scription he  gave  of  everything,  he 
must  have  been  there,  but  he  did  not 
once  speak  of  himself.  There  was  a 
certain  Marquis  de  Saint  Lippe,  who 
had  put  his  pistol  to  the  chief  ban- 
dit's head  and  vowed  he  would  shoot 
him  dead  if  any  of  the  band  lifted  a 
finger,  and  made  the  villain  order  off 
his  men,  who  figured  as  the  hero. 

I  can  see  Mr.  Valois  now,  as  he  sat 
on  the  camp  stool,  leaning  excitedly 
forward,  the  words  clipping  after 
each  other  on  his  tongue,  the  white 
moonlight,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
story,  making  his  eyes  all  aglitter. 
After  we  went  into  our  staterooms, 
Mrs.  Wallace  turned  to  me  in  ex- 
citement. 

"Don't  you  see  it?  He  is  the 
Marquis  de  Saint  Lippe  himself.  No 
man  ever  took  that  much  interest  in 
the  heroism  of  a  friend." 

After  that,  Mrs.  Wallace  tried  with 
all  the  traditional  shrewdness  of  the 
Yankee,  to  bring  out  some  detail  of 
Mr.  Valois's  private  history,  but  it 
was  the  only  subject  upon  which  he 
was  silent. 

One  dav,  when  she  had  been  unusu- 
ally  'pressing,  he  turned  suddenly, 
and  smiling  in  her  face,  said  in  his 
peculiar  short  sentences  : 

"  Is  it  my  profession  you  would 
know,  madam  ?  France  is  not  like 
America.  All  men  do  not  cast  ac- 
counts, nor  keep  a  shop.  It  is  dif- 
ferent. I  am  a  traveler  from  one 
beautiful  city  to  another." 

After  that  madam  retired  from  her 
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researches,  abashed  ;  but  ever  since 
the  night  of  the  story  of  the  bandit 
adventure,  Mrs.  Wallace  had  ad- 
dressed me  as  "  the  marquise." 

It  did  no  good  for  me  to  try  to 
laugh  her  fancies  away,  and  tell  her 
that  Mr.  Valois  had  never  hinted  a 
word  of  love  making  to  me. 

She  always  said  :  "  Just  as  though, 
Jean  Medlicott,  I  hadn't  lived  in  this 
world  long  enough  to  know  the  dif- 
ference between  flirtatious  attentions 
and  the  deferential  service  a  man 
gives  a  woman  he  means  to  win." 

Notwithstanding  my  disclaimers  I 
felt  rather  like  a  marquise  already. 
I  fully  realized  that  to  marry  a 
French  nobleman  was  decidedly  dif- 
ferent from  the  brilliant  destiny  at-, 
tained  by  some  of  our  American 
women,  in  marrying  English  dukes 
and  lords  ;  but  even  a  French  mar- 
quis, if  he  is  genuine,  is  not  to  be 
despised  in  a  land  where  the  only 
man  with  any  sort  of  title  that  you 
have  any  chance  of  marrying,  is  an 
army  lieutenant.  I  have  hardly 
enough  money  to  buy  a  title  in  the 
regular  market,  but  a  bargain  some- 
times falls  my  way.  Mrs.  Wallace 
and  I  both  felt  that  this  encounter 
was  an  unusual  piece  of  luck. 

For  the  last  year  or  two,  people 
interested  in  my  affairs,  had  begun 
to  make  allusions  to  that  typical 
maid  who  went  through  the  thicket, 
and  picked  up  the  crooked  stick  at 
last  ;  and  to  suggest  that  a  crooked 
stick  was  a  better  support  over  the 
roads  that  lie  along  the  end  of  life, 
than  no  support  at  all.  I  didn't 
mind  their  advice,  and  I  had  long 
ago  made  up  my  mind  that  it  was 
going  to  be  the  most  beautiful  wand 
to  be  found,  or  none  at  all  ;  and  as 
luck  would  have  it,  here  it  lay, 
across  my  path. 

And  still  nothing  was  settled.  Mrs. 
Wallace  declared  she  knew  what  she 
knew  ;  and  certainly  no  queen  and 
princess  royal  were  ever  served  so 
gallantly  as  Mr.  Valois  attended 
upon  Mrs.  Wallace  and  me. 

There  was  a  little  boat  came  off  at 
Queenstown,  and  several  of  the  pas- 
sengers left  us.  We  were  watching 
them  embark,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Va- 


lois give  a  note,  with  some  English 
money,  to  one  of  them.  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace looked  a  little  anxious.  I  hard- 
ly knew  what  she  thought  it  could 
be,  but  when  we  reached  Liverpool 
we  discovered.  There  was  a  car- 
riage waiting  for  us  on  the  pier, 
with  the  coachman  respectfully  lift- 
ing his  hat  to  Mr.  Valois;  evident- 
ly he  was  no  stranger.  We  had  told 
Mr.  Valois  that  we  were  going  to 
the  Langham  Hotel  in  London,  and 
that  was  about  the  extent  of  our  in- 
formation. 

He  had  suggested  that  we  stay 
for  a  day  in  Liverpool  and  rest  be- 
fore we  took  the  journey  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  now  we  found  that  he  had 
telegraphed  for  our  rooms  at  the 
Adelphi  by  means  of  that  Queens- 
town  passenger. 

"  I  took  the  liberty,"  he  said,  smil- 
ing in  at  the  carriage  door;  M  I  will 
see  that  your  luggage  is  sent  to  you, 
and  will  meet  you  at  the  station  to- 
morrow afternoon,  if  I  do  not  see 
vou  before." 

"Oh,  but  Mr.  Valois,"  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace cried,  putting  her  head  out  of 
the  window,  "you  must  come  up  and 
dine  with  us  tonight." 

M  With  pleasure,  madamc,"  and 
the  carriage  drove  on.  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace leaned  back  in  the  cushions. 

"Well,  you  are  a  lucky  girl.  Did 
there  ever  live  another  man  so 
thoughtful  ? " 

There  had  been  something  hover- 
ing on  my  tongue  for  a  day  or  two. 
I  didn't  mean  it  for  anything  but 
the  most  teasing  remark,  and  I  didn't 
believe  it  in  the  least,  but  I  said  it: 
"  Indeed  I  hardly  think  it  is  I  who 
happen  to  be  the  lucky  one.  It 
seems  to  me  he  pays  you  a  great 
deal  the  more  attention." 

Mrs.  Wallace  is  forty,  but  an  ele- 
gant, fully  equipped  woman  of  the 
world,  and  to  my  utter  surprise  she 
met  my  little  sally  with  an  embar- 
rassed laugh,  and  a  vivid,  burning 
blush.  In  my  astonishment  I  could 
not  take  my  eyes  from  her  face;  she 
was  turned  away  from  me,  looking 
out  of  the  window. 

"  Oh,  ho,  my  dear  madam,"  I 
thought,  "  is  it  thus  the  wind  blows  ?" 
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It  would  be  a  fine  finish  to  her 
life  to  die  a  marquise.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  look  to  my  laurels.  I, 
Jean  Medlicott,  finding  a  rival  in 
Mrs.  Wallace.  Oh,  it  was  too  ab- 
surd to  think  about! 

Mr.  Valois  came  around  to  dinner 
that  night,  and  I  put  on  my  pret- 
tiest gown.  It  was  a  pale  green, 
thin  thing,  and  I  thought  I  looked 
unusually  well  until  I  saw  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace in  all  her  war  paint.  She  was 
positively  regal  in  dark  red  velvet 
and  black  lace,  her  hair  piled 
high,  and  a  diamond  here  and  there. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Valois  took  us  to 
the  theater  to  see  Mary  Anderson. 
I  shall  never  forget  that  evening. 
My  dreams  seemed  to  be  all  broken 
into  pieces.  My  castles  were  com- 
ing down  like  cards.  Mrs.  Wallace 
was  evidently  in  love  with  Mr.  Va- 
lois, although  he  was  fully  ten  years 
her  junior.  I  must  have  been  blind 
not  to  have  seen  it  before. 

And  he  ?  He  was  charmingly 
courteous  to  me,  but  that  grand  de- 
ference was  as  certainly  paid  to 
Mrs.  Wallace. 

We  all  went  up  to  London  the 
next  day.  All  the  way  Mr.  Valois 
spoke  of  the  sights  to  be  seen  in  the 
great  metropolis,  but  begged  us  to 
make  a  short  stay  there  at  first, 
going  over  to  the  Continent  for  a 
time,  and  then  coming  back.  He 
said  very  justly  that  coming  at  once 
into  a  country  where  our  own  lan- 
guage was  spoken,  we  would  begin 
to  draw  comparisons  with  America 
in  trivial  things,  and  belittle  the 
magnificence  of  England.  But  while 
f  we  were  here  there  were  a  few 
places  that  we  must  see.  Mr.  Va- 
lois, who  evidently  knew  London 
like  a  book,  suggested  that  instead 
of  the  Langham,  we  should  go  to  a 
small  hotel,  almost  like  a  private 
house,  and  characteristically  Eng- 
lish, where  the  maids  brought  up 
hot  water  in  jugs,  and  pots  of  flow- 
ers bloomed  on  the  parlor  window 
sills.  From  here  we  made  excur- 
sions into  the  old  world  about  us, 
and  it  was  here  that  we  had  after- 
noon tea  and  dinner  by  the  soft 
light  of  wax  candles. 


Mr.  Valois  was  constantly  with  us. 
My  air  castles  were  up  again.  I 
began  to  see  differently.  Mr.  Va- 
lois treated  Mrs.  Wallace  as  he  would 
have  treated  my  mother,  and  he 
seemed  perfectly  unconscious  of  her 
infatuation  for  him. 

But  for  the  first  time  since  we 
had  known  each  other,  there  was  a 
little  coolness  between  Mrs.  Wallace 
and  myself.  It  was  nothing  defined 
— just  one  of  those  uncomfortable, 
constrained  states  that  sometimes 
come  between  friends  like  a  breath 
of  north  wind. 

One  day  we  had  been  drinking 
tea,  and  were  standing  about  with 
the  cups  in  our  hands,  when  there 
.was  a  commotion  in  the  street;  there 
had  been  a  collision  between  a  car- 
riage and  a  cart.  The  occupant  of 
the  carriage  was  just  alighting  as 
we  looked  out.  He  was  a  small, 
wizened  faced  creature,  in  the  most 
correct  of  afternoon  costumes,  and  he 
seemed  in  a  terrible  rage. 

Mr.  Valois  looked,  and  then  start- 

"What,"  he  said  excitedly,  "  that 
is  the  Prince  Gortchoff!  I  will  go 
to  him." 

But  just  then  the  old  man  stepped 
into  his  carriage  again,  and  was 
driven  off.  A  maid  had  come  in 
after  the  tea  things. 

Mr.  Valois  took  a  card  from  his 
pocket,  wrote  something  on  it,  and 
putting  it  into  an  envelope,  bade 
the  maid  run  down,  and  send  it 
after  the  old  gentleman's  carriage. 
It  was  all  done  in  a  second,  but  Mrs. 
Wallace  and  I  looked  at  each  other. 
We  had  seen  that  the  card  was  not 
like  the  ones  he  had  sent  up  to  us. 
There  was  a  title  after  the  name. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Valois  did  not 
come  until  evening.  Mrs.  Wallace 
was  evidently  waiting  for  him.  As  I 
opened  my  room  door  to  go  into  the 
parlor,  I  saw  that  they  were  in  earn- 
est conversation,  and  I  could  hardly 
help  overhearing  a  little  of  it.  And 
I  did  want  to  know  if  he  made  love 
to  her.    He  didn't. 

"  And  did  you  go  to  see  the  prince 
— I  cannot  remember  his  name?" 
she  asked  sweetly. 
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"  Prince  GortchofT  ?  Yes,  madam, 
I  was  with  him  today.  He  is  a  Rus- 
sian, one  of  the  greatest  nobles  of 
the  empire.  I  last  saw  him  in  Vien- 
na, to  which  city  I  had  traveled  with 
him  from  Petersburg." 

I  could  see  Mrs.  Wallace  fairly 
pluming  herself  at  knowing  so  great 
a  personage  even  at  second  hand. 

"  And  when,"  she  said  softly,  "are 
we  to  see  the  cards  that  you  send  the 
prince  ? " 

Mr.  Valois  gave  a  little  laugh  and 
walked  away.  "  Oh,  I  am  of  service 
to  you  here,  madam,  as  I  am.  I 
promise  when  you  reach  France." 

And  then  I  opened  the  door  and 
walked  in. 

Two  days  after,  we  left  England 
and  crossed  the  Channel  to  France. 
At  the  last  minute  Mr.  Valois  found 
that  he  could  not  accompany  us,  but 
he  promised  to  meet  us  in  Paris  in  a 
few  days. 

I  don't  know  why,  but  I  did  not 
believe  that  he  would  come.  I  felt 
that  I  was  saying  good  by  to  one  of 
the  pleasantest  acquaintances  I  had 
ever  made.  And  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, my  presentiment  was  not  far 
from  wrong. 

"  It  is  not  good  by,  but  only  an 
revoir.  We  shall  travel  long  roads 
together  over  there,"  and  he  looked 
at  me. 

After  we  had  embarked  upon  the 
chopping  Channel,  we  were  glad 
Mr.  Valois  was  not  with  us,  unless 
his  seasickness  remedy  was  also  at 
hand.  We  were  frightfully  ill,  as 
were  the  rest  of  the  passengers. 

We  stopped  in  Calais  for  only  one 
day,  as  our  rooms  were  already  en- 
gaged in  Paris  ;  Mr.  Valois  had  at- 
tended to  that  for  us.  Mrs.  Wallace 
and  I  were  anxious  to  get  into  the 
whirl  of  life.  We  were  no  longer 
good  companions  for  each  other,  and 
we  moped  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
rade who  had  done  so  much  to  en- 
liven us  of  late.  It  seemed  absurd 
to  realize  that  we  had  only  known 
him  a  fortnight. 

We  had  been  in  Paris  a  week.  We 
had  shopped  at  the  Bon  Marche, 
bought  a  dress  or  two  of  the  immor- 
tal Worth,   and   had    found  some 


American  friends  who  had  rapidly 
seen  the  sights  of  the  French  capital, 
and  who  wanted  us  to  push  on  into 
Switzerland  and  North  Germany 
with  them.  Winter  was  the  time  for  , 
Paris,  they  told  us. 

But  we  were  awaiting  some  one 
whose  judgment  was  infallible. 

We  were  to  go  the  next  day  to  say 
good- by  to  our  friends,  and  were  sit- 
ting in  our  parlor,  talking  in  a  de- 
sultory way  of  plans,  carefully  leav- 
ing out  Mr.  Valois's  name  whenever 
we  spoke  of  our  own,  when  there  was 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  servant 
came  in  with  a  large  salver — a  brass 
sea,  islanded  by  a  tiny  white  note. 

It  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  W'allace, 
and  we  both  recognized  the  writing 
as  being  that  of  Mr.  Valois.  She 
broke  the  seal  with  almost  trembling 
hands,  and  after  she  had  read  it, 
passed  it  over  to  me.    It  ran  thus : 

Madam  :  You  are  now  in  Paris,  where  I 
can  refer  you  to  almost  any  gentleman  in 
the  city  for  information  as  to  my  standing. 
I  have  refrained  from  offering' myself  up 
to  this  time,  because  I  wished  you  to  know 
me  well  before  I  made  any  pretensions. 

May  I  call  at  your  rooms  in  one  hour 
from  'this  ?    Your  devoted  servant, 

Henri  Valois. 

Mrs.  Wallace  went  over  to  the 
table  and  wrote  a  hasty  note  which 
she  dispatched. 

Again  was  her  face  that  burning 
red. 

"  I  will  order  the  carriage  and  go 
around  to  sec  the  Prices,"  I  said,  and 
she  did  not  object.  I  went  to  my 
room,  and  "  nearly  died  laughing 
as  school  girls  say,  while  I  was  put- 
ting on  my  jacket  and  hat.  I  felt  as 
sure  as  I  ever  felt  of  anything,  that 
Henri  Valois,  the  Marquis  de  Saint 
Lippe,  or  whoever  he  might  be,  and 
we  should  soon  know,  was  going  to 
propose  to  Mrs.  Wallace  for  my 
maidenly  hand.  To  him,  she  stood 
in  the. place  of  my  mother.  A  man 
never  wrote  such  a  business-like 
epistle  as  that  to  the  woman  he  was 
going  to  ask  to  marry  him.  I  felt  a 
little  sorry  for  her,  and  then  I  felt 
exultant.  It  was  good  enough  for 
her.  A  woman  of  that  age  had  no 
business  falling  in  love  with  young 
men. 
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And  then  I  laughed  again,  and 
imagined  her  sensations,  when  she 
went  into  that  room  expecting  the 
embraces  of  a  lover,  to  be  asked  to 
play  the  part  of  mother  to  me.  Oh, 
it  was  almost  too  good  to  keep  to 
myself.  If  Mr.  Valois  had  ever 
made  downright  love  to  me,  as  an 
Englishman  or  an  American  would 
certainly  have  done  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  would  have  told  Delia 
Price  all  about  it,  and  let  her  laugh 
with  me  :  but  it  would  have  been  a 
tame  love  story,  with  its  only  inci- 
dent the  joke  with  which  it  reached 
its  climax.  But  I  was  merciful  in 
one  respect — I  timed  my  return  so 
that  the  embarrassment  would  be  as 
short  as  possible  for  poor  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace. 

After  Mr.  Valois  (he  was  some- 
thing more  than  that  now)  had  ex- 
plained himself,  I  would  come  in.  I 
looked  at  my  watch  as  I  went  up  in 
the  lift,  and  calculated  that  Henri 
had  been  with  Mrs.  Wallace  about 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  I  went 
through  my  own  room,  took  off  my 
hat,  fluffed  up  my  bangs,  and  softly 
opened  the  door  of  the  parlor. 

It  was  empty. 

As  1  stepped  in,  a  little  bewil- 
dered, Mrs.  Wallace's  door  opened 
on  the  other  side,  and  she  rushed 
across  the  room,  and  throwing  her- 
self into  my  arms,  broke  into  the 
wildest  peals  of  laughter.  I  was 
frightened.  Had  the  woman  gone 
stark  mad  over  her  disappointment  ? 
She  left  me  as  suddenly  as  she  had 
clutched  my  neck,  and  picking  up 
an  engraved  card  from  the  table, 
held  it  before  my  eyes. 

"  Oh,  Jean,  Jean  ! "  she  fairly 
screamed  between  her  ha-ha's,  "if 
we  aren't  green.  That  man  is  a 
courier.  He  wanted  me  to  hire  him 
to  travel  with  us,  and  because  I 
wouldn't,  he  is  furious.    He  made 


me  pay  for  the  theater  tickets,  and 
carriages,  and  everything  we  had  in 
Liverpool  and  London.  And,  oh, 
yes  !  he  said  the  telegram  from 
Queenstown  was  eight  shillings,  and 
he  wanted  ten  pounds  for  taking  us 
about,  after  he  found  that  I  wouldn't 
have  him  travel  with  us  over  here." 

The  word  on  the  engraved  card 
that  he  had  sent  the  prince,  and 
which  we  had  taken  for  a  title,  was 
"  courier."  He  claimed  to  speak 
French,  Italian,  German,  Russian, 
Spanish  and  English. 

We  changed  our  minds,  and  went 
to  Switzerland  with  the  Prices. 
Last  winter,  down  on  the  Lake  of 
Como,  we  were  sitting  with  a  group 
of  tourists  who  were  talking  of  the 
shortcomings  of  couriers,  very  much 
as  American  ladies  discuss  their  ser- 
vants. 

"There  is  one  man,"  said  one, 
"who  has  been  ruined  by  being  al- 
lowed to  look  and  act  like  a  gentle- 
man. He  was  the  best  courier  in 
Europe  ten  years  ago,  but  there  is 
no  living  with  him  now." 

"  Who  is  that  ?  "  Mr.  Donaldson  of 
New  York  asked.  "Valois?" 

"That's  the  fellow." 

"Well,"  Mr.  Donaldson  said,  "I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  Americans  are 
responsible  for  it.  An  American 
family  of  wealth,  and  some  position, 
in  one  of  our  large  Western  cities, 
employed  Valois  for  a  year,  and 
then  took  him  home  with  them  for 
a  visit,  and  actually  introduced  him 
to  their  friends  as  a  desirable  ac- 
quaintance." 

There  were  various  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  disgust  from  the 
Americans  present.  The  English 
were  too  polite  to  do  more  than 
smile  at  our  national  ways;  but  of 
all  the  group,  nobody  expressed 
such  almost  incredulous  astonish- 
ment as  Mrs.  Wallace  and  myself. 
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By  George  Cary  Eggleston. 


ON  the  26th  day  of  May,  1828,  a 
gentleman  from  Nuremberg 
was  walking  in  the  suburbs  of  that 
city,  when  his  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  strange  appearance  and  be- 
havior of  a  boy  whom  he  saw  there. 
The  boy  was  dressed  like  a  peasant, 
but,  unlike  a  sturdy  young  peasant, 
his  skin  was  fair,  without  a  trace  of 
sunburn  ;  his  hands  were  soft  and 
white,  and,  although  he  was  appar- 
ently seventeen  years  old,  he  walked 
with  uncertain,  tottering  steps,  pre- 
cisely like  a  child  just  learning  to  use 
his  feet. 

When  the  gentleman  spoke  to  the 
boy,  he  replied  :  "  I  want  to  be  a 
trooper,  as  my  father  was." 

He  spoke  these  words  with  diffi- 
culty, and  very  much  as  a  child  just 
learning  to  talk  might  have  done, 
and  he  seemed  unable  to  say  any- 
thing else.  He  gave  the  gentleman 
a  letter,  however,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  a  cavalry  officer  in  Nu- 
remberg. 

This  letter,  when  it  was  opened, 
proved  to  be  an  anonymous  note  in 
German,  and  another  anonymous 
note  in  Latin  was  inclosed.  The 
writer  of  the  German  letter  said  that 
he  was  a  peasant,  and  that  he  had  re- 
ceived this  boy — then  a  baby — in 
181 2,  and  had  brought  him  up  as 
directed  in  the  Latin  note.  The 
Latin  memorandum  read  as  follows: 

The  child  has  been  baptized  already. 
You  must  give  him  a  surname  yourself. 
You  must  educate  the  child.  His  father 
was  one  of  the  Light  Horse.  When  he  is 
seventeen  years  old,  send  him  to  Nurem- 
berg, to  the  Sixth  Regiment  of  Light 
Horse,  for  there  his  father  was.  He  was 
born  on  the  30th  of  April,  1S12.  I  am  a 
poor  girl,  and  cannot  support  him.  His 
father  is  dead. 

Of  course,  the  first  thing  done  was 
to  question  the  boy  about  himself, 


but  this  was  of  no  use,  for  he  could 
not  answer.  He  knew  his  name, 
Kaspar  Hauser,  but  beyond  that  he 
could  speak  very  few  words.  A 
careful  examination  of  his  person 
was  made  by  physicians.  His  feet 
were  very  tender  and  soft,  like  a 
baby's,  and  the  doctors  said  that  he 
had  never  worn  shoes,  or  walked, 
until  very  recently.  Stranger  still, 
his  eyes  indicated  that  he  had  always 
lived  in  the  dark.  When  he  saw 
anything,  he  could  not  tell  how  far 
it  was  away  from  him,  but  would 
reach  out  to  touch  things  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  room,  precisely  as 
a  baby  will  do.  When  he  saw  a 
lighted  candle  he  was  pleased,  and 
burned  his  fingers  trying  to  grasp 
the  flame. 

It  was  clear  that  Kaspar  Hauser 
was  a  baby  seventeen  years  old. 

The  structure  of  his  knees  showed 
that  he  had  always  lived  with  his 
legs  stretched  out  straight,  never 
bending  the  joints,  as  we  do,  when 
we  sit  in  a  chair.  The  boy  could 
write  his  name,  and  a  few  other 
words,  but  beyond  that,  and  his  abil- 
ity to  speak  a  few  simple  words,  he 
knew  nothing  ;  yet  he  was  not  at  all 
an  idiot ;  he  was  only  a  baby  that 
hadn't  yet  learned  !  He  would  eat 
nothing  but  bread,  and  drink  noth- 
ing but  water. 

The  boy  was  a  mystery,  and  great 
pains  were  taken  to  teach  him  to 
talk  easily.  When  he  could  do  so, 
he  was  again  questioned  about  him- 
self, and  this  is  what  he  told  his  new- 
friends  : 

He  had  always  lived  in  a  dark 
place,  probably  a  cellar.  He  had 
been  kept  fastened  in  a  kind  of  cage, 
in  which  he  could  neither  stand  up 
nor  lie  down,  and  hence  he  had 
always  sat  with  his  back  against  a 
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support,  and  with  his  legs  stretched 
out,  like  a  person  sitting  on  the 
floor  with  his  back  against  the  wall. 
He  had  had  no  companions,  and  no 
knowledge  of  any  other  world  than 
his  cellar.  He  had  seen  only  one 
person  in  all  his  life,  and  that  was  a 
man  who  came  masked  every  day  to 
bring  him  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
pitcher  of  water. 

A  little  while  before  his  removal 
this  man  had  taught  him  to  write  by 
guiding  his  hand.  He  had  also 
taught  him  to  walk  a  little,  and  to 
say  a  few  words,  especially  :  "  I 
want  to  be  a  trooper,  as  my  father 
was."  When  this  was  done,  the 
man  came  in  the  night,  took  him  out 
of  the  cellar  after  dressing  him  in 
peasant's  clothes,  carried  him  to 
Nuremburg,  and  left  him  where  the 
gentleman  found  him. 

That  was  all  that  Kaspar  Hauser 
knew  about  himself. 

Many  distinguished  persons  were 
interested  in  the  strange  boy,  who 
seemed  bright,  and  learned  easily. 
Professor  Daumer  undertook  to  edu- 
cate him,  and  for  that  purpose  took 
him  to  his  own  house  on  the  i8th 
day  of  July,  1828.  On  the  17th  day 
of  October,  1829,  the  boy  was  missed, 
and  blood  stains  were  found  in 
the  house.  Search  was  made,  and 
Kaspar  was  found  in  the  cellar,  with 
a  serious  wound  on  his  head.  He 
was  entirely  insensible,  and  when  re- 
stored to  consciousness  he  could 
give  no  account  of  the  affair  beyond 
saying  that  a  man  with  his  face 
hidden*  had  crept  into  the  house,  and 
attacked  him  with  a  large  knife. 
The  King  of  Bavaria  ordered  the  po- 
lice to  discover  the  criminal,  but  the 
utmost  effort  revealed  no  clew  to  the 
mystery.  Two  policemen  were  set, 
however,  to  guard  Kaspar  night  and 
day,  and  the  boy  went  on  with  his 
studies. 


In  1831,  Lord  Stanhope — an  Eng- 
lish earl — became  interested  in  the 
strange  youth,  and  removed  him 
from  Nuremberg  to  Anspach  to  have 
his  education  completed.  In  1833, 
Lord  Stanhope,  convinced  that  Kas- 
par could  never  be  safe  in  Germany, 
determined  to  lake  him  to  England  ; 
but  just  before  the  time  for  starting, 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1833,  the 
poor  boy  came  running  home  and 
sank  down  on  the  floor,  dying  from 
a  dagger  thrust  in  his  side.  He  had 
barely  strength  enough  to  say  that  a 
man  had  asked  him  to  step  into  the 
palace  gardens,  promising  to  reveal 
the  secret  of  his  birth,  and  had  there 
given  him  the  wound  of  which  he 
was  dying. 

Again  the  most  diligent  inquiry 
failed  to  discover  the  assassin,  and 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  mystery  of 
Kaspar  Hauser  has  never  been  solved. 
It  seems  certain  that  the  poor  fellow 
was  the  heir  to  some  fortune  or  dig- 
nity, and  that  persons  wishing  to 
rob  him  of  his  inheritance  had  stolen 
him  in  infancy  and  afterwards — for 
fear  that  his  identity  would  be  dis- 
covered— had  put  him  to  death. 
Some  persons  have  thought  that 
Kaspar  was  the  heir  to  the  Duchy  of 
Baden  itself.  The  Grand  Duke 
Karl  had  one  son,  who  died  in 
1812,  while  yet  an  infant.  It  has 
been  thought  that,  perhaps,  the  boy 
did  not  die  then,  after  all  ;  that  per- 
haps he  was  secretly  taken  away, 
and  a  dead  child  put  in  his  place,  so 
that  the  next  heir  to  the  Duchy 
might  become  Grand  Duke.  That 
theory  would  account  for  Kaspar 
Hauser's  existence  ;  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  anything  of  the  kind.  We 
know  nothing  about  Kaspar  Hauser 
except  what  has  been  set  down  in 
this  sketch. 

Was  there  ever  a  stranger  story,  or 
a  sadder  life  than  his  ? 
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By  Richard  H.  Titherington. 

man's  most  cherished  possession  is 
his  privacy.  Fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  trunk  lines  were  spreading  out 
fan-wise  from  London  to  the  cities 
west,  south,  and  north,  the  owners  of 
historic  estates  did  all  they  could  to 
keep  the  "  nuisance  "  of  the  railroads 


^T^HE  number  of  fine  old  country 
■  houses  in  England  is  some- 
thing that  the  ordinary  tourist 
seldom  realizes.  He  sees,  probably, 
a  few  of  the  "show  places"  that  lie 
near  the  main  routes  of  travel. 
When  he  lands  in  Liverpool,  one  of 
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Ids  first  excursions  may  be  to  Eaton. 
If  he  goes  southward  by  the  Mid- 
land, he  may  stop  at  Rowsley  to  see 
Chatsworth  and  Haddon  ;  and  when 
he  leaves  London  he  may  give  a  day 
to  Richmond  and  Hampton  Court. 
But  beyond  this  he  catches  only 
glimpses  of  a  few  manor  houses  or 
terraced  p;trks  as  he  flies  by  express 
train  through  the  meadows  of  the 
midlands  or  the  gardens  and  hop- 
yards  of  the  southern  counties. 
Most  of  the  notable  places  lie  away 
from   the    railroads.    The  English- 


beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  do- 
mains :  and  the  great  landholders 
had  influence  ample  to  make  their 
wishes  law. 

Hence  it  is  that  the  hasty  traveler 
gets  very  little  impression  of  the 
marvelous  extent  to  which  the  his- 
toric memories  and  the  ancient 
wealth  of  England  are  treasured  in 
her  country  mansions.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world  is  there  an  array 
that  can  be  compared  with  them. 
The  English  are  a  home  loving  peo- 
ple.   They  have   adopted  "  Home, 
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sweet  home,"  as  one  of  their  national 
ballads,  forgetting  that  it  was  written 
by  an  American.  An  Englishman 
regards  the  roof  tree  that  has  shel- 
tered him  and  his  fathers  from  the 
inclement  skies  of  his  northern  island 
with  an  affection  that  southern 
nations  scarcely  seem  to  know. 
George  Eliot's  character  of  Sir 
Christopher  Cheverel,  whose  one 
ambition  was  the  glorification  of  his 


Undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most 
famous  of  all  English  houses,  or  in- 
deed of  all  houses  anywhere,  is  the 
royal  palace  of  Windsor.  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  select  a  second, 
so  many  splendid  and  historic  struc- 
tures are  there  to  compete  for  that 
honor.  As  a  mediaeval  fortress,  Aln- 
wick certainly  outranks  the  rest. 
As  a  perfect  type  of  the  old  English 
manor  house,  Haddon  is  the  an- 


CHATSWOKTH.  FROM  THF  FRENCH  r.ARDFX. 


family  mansion,  has  been  paralleled 
a  thousand  times  among  (lie  aristoc- 
racy and  squirearchy  of  England. 

Then,  too,  nowhere  have  peace 
and  prosperity  been  so  continuous 
as  within  the  borders  of  England. 
The  countries  of  continental  Europe, 
now  an  armed  camp,  have  through- 
out their  history  been  scourged  by 
war  and  scarred  by  fire  and  sword. 
England,  44  compassed  by  the  invio- 
late sea,"  as  her  late  laureate  said, 
has  not  seen  the  invader's  foot  really 
planted  upon  her  island  domain 
since  the  Norman  conquest.  Except 
(luring  the  fierce  wars  of  the  rival 
roses,  internal  strife  has  been  rare  ; 
and  for  two  centuries  armed  men 
have  not  met  in  battle  on  her  soil. 
In  peace  she  has  multiplied  her 
commercial  wealth  and  her  treasures 
of  art  and  architecture. 


tiquary's  paradise.  In  beauty  of 
natural  and  artificial  surroundings, 
Chatsworth  is  unsurpassed.  The 
Rothschild  and  the  Westminster 
millions  have  achieved  models  of 
modern  luxury  at  Eaton  and  Tring. 
Nor  can  Blenheim,  Welbeck,  Castle 
Howard,  and  Hatfield  be  omitted 
from  high  places  in  the  list. 

Two  of  these,  and  two  of  the  very 
finest,  are  neighbors  among  the  pic- 
turesque hills  of  the  Peak  district  of 
Derbyshire,  Haddon  Hall  dates 
from  the  reign  of  the  third  Edward, 
and  was  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Vernon  family.  With  what  manner 
of  sway  the  iords  of  Haddon  ruled 
their  wide  acres  may  be  judged  from 
a  historic  incident.  In  the  time  of 
Sir  George  Vernon,  famous  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  44  the  King  of 
the   Peak,"  a    peddler   was  found 
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murdered  on  the  estate.  Sir  George 
had  the  body  laid  in  the  hull  of  his 
mansion,  and  commanded  all  his 
vassals  lo  step  forward  singly  and 
touch  it.  The  ordeal  was  one  often 
enforced  in  such  cases,  it  being 
widely  believed  that  when  the  mur- 
derer touched  the  corpse  of  his  vic- 
tim blood  would  How  from  the  dead 
man's  wounds.  One  of  Sir  George's 
peasants,  on  whom  suspicion  had 
already  fallen,  refused  to  approach 
the  peddler's  body,  and  fled.  The 
King  of  the  Peak  ordered  a  pursuit, 


It  is  a  night  with  never  a  star, 
And  the  hall  with  revelry  gleams; 

There  grates  a  hinge — the  door  is  ajar. 
And  a  shaft  of  light  in  the  darkness 
streams 

A  faint,  sweet  face,  a  glimmering  gem, 
And  then  two  figures  steal  into  light; 
A   Bash,  and    darkness   has    su  allowed 
them — 

So  sudden  is  Dorothy  Vernon's  flight; 

Next  morning  the  lovers  were  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and 
had  found  a  priest  to  make  them 
one;  and  with  that  marriage  Had- 
don   was  destined  to  pass  from  the 


C/.STI.E  HOWARD. 


overtook  the  fugitive,  and  hanged 
him  out  of  hand  at  a  spot  that  bears 
today  the  name  of  Gallows  Acre. 

This  same  Sir  George  was  the  Inst 
Vernon  of  Haddon.  He  had  two 
daughters,  Margaret  and  Dorothy, 
but  no  male  heir.  Dorothy  Vernon 
was  the  heroine  of  a  famous  ro- 
mance. She  loved  John  Manners, 
who  though  of  noble  blood — his  fa- 
ther was  the  Karl  of  Rutland — was 
rejected  as  a  suitor  by  the  King  of 
the  Peak.  Young  Manners,  the  story 
says,  dressed  himself  as  a  forester 
and  hid  in  the  woods  about  Haddon, 
where  Dorothy  used  to  meet  him 
surreptitiously.  One  night  there 
was  a  merry  meeting  in  the  old  hall 
to  celebrate  the  wedding  of  Marga- 
ret Vernon.  Amid  the  dancing  and 
the  feasting  Dorothy  fled  from  the 
ballroom  bv  a  passage  still  called 
"  Dorothy  Vernon's  door,"  and  sped 
across  the  terrace  to  the  spot  where 
her  lover  was  waiting  with  two  fleet 
horses. 


house  of  Vernon  to  that  of  Manners, 
whose  head,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  is 
the  present  owner  of  the  fine  old 
place. 

Chatsworth  belongs  to  another 
great  ducal  family — the  house  of 
Cavendish,  wliose  motto,  Cavemio 
Tutus*  "safe  by  being  cautious,"  has 
been  borne  for  two  centuries  bv  the 
Dukes  of  Devonshire.  The  history 
of  Chatsworth  goes  much  farther 
back  than  that.  The  demesne  was 
granted  by  William  the  Conqueror 
to  his  illegitimate  son  William 
Peveril.  From  him  it  passed  to  the 
Leche  family,  and  from  them  by  pur- 
chase to  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who 
built  the  oldest  portion  of  the  man- 
sion. In  this  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  was  imprisoned  dur- 
ing most  of  the  years  between  1570 
and  1 5 S r .  Later,  Chatsworth  shel- 
tered the  forces  of  both  contending 
parties  during  the  civil  war.  First 
Sir  John  Gell  garrisoned  it  for  the 
Parliament  ;  then  the  Earl  of  Xew- 
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castle  marched  into  the  Peak  and 
held  it — only  for  a  time — for  the 
king. 

After  the  Restoration  another 
William  Cavendish,  the  first  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  rebuilt  the  house  on  a 
grand  scale.  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
was  one  of  his  architects,  and  to 
decorate  exterior  and  interior  he 
brought  scores  of  painters,  sculptors, 
and  iron  workers  from  all  over  Eur- 
ope. At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  duke 
added  a  wing  to  the  structure,  and 
commissioned  Sir  Joseph  Faxton  to 
lay  out  the  very  elaborate  gardens. 

Alnwick  Castle — or  M  Annick,"  as 
its  name  is  pronounced  — is  one  of  the 
most  perfect  mediaeval  strongholds 
that  have  lived  into  modern  days.  It 
is  a  place  of  warlike  memories.  For 
nearly  six  hundred  years  it  has  been 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  proudest  and 
most  ancient  of  ducal  families,  the 
Percys.  Under  Edward  II  Sir  Henry 
Percy,  lord  of  Alnwick,  was  one  of 
the  foremost  chieftains  of  the  north- 
ern border.  For  generation  afj.er 
generation  the  head  of  the  house  of 
Percy  inherited  the  name  of  Henry 
with   the  lordship  of   Alnwick.  It 


was  the  fifth  Henry  Percy  whose 
prowess  as  a  champion  of  the  red 
rose  of  Lancaster  won  htm  the 
famoussobriquet  "Hotspur."  When 
the  Yorkists  triumphed,  the  honors 
of  the  lords  of  Alnwick  were  for- 
feited— to  be  restored,  however,  to 
the  sixth  Henry  Percy,  whose  suc- 
cessor holds  them  today  us  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

Castle  Howard,  not  far  from  ihe 
old  city  of  York,  "derives  its  name 
from  another  leader  famed  in  border 
annals,  the  first  Earl  of  Carlisle,  of 
whom  Scott  wrote: 

Tin-  Borderer*  still 
Call  noble  Howard  "  Belted  Will." 

When  James  I  made  "  Belted  Will  " 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches,  con- 
flicts between  England  and  Scotland 
had  been  ended  forever  by  the  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms;  but  the  border 
was  infested  with  marauding  "cater- 
ans,"  upon  whom  the  Lord  Warden 
warred  so  vigorously  that,  as  he 
phrased  it,  "  a  rush-bush  would  guard 
a  cow,"  so  secure  were  the  farmers 
under  his  regime. 

Castle  Howard  was  built  for  a 
later  Earl  of  Carlisle  by  Sir  John 
Van br ugh,  the  designer  of  Blenheim 
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and  several  other  mansions  of  the 
same  date,  and  the  architect  whose 
solidity  of  style  suggested  the  epitaph 
proposed  for  him — 

Lie  heavy  on  him.  earth!    For  he 
'    Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  tl>ee. 

The  structure  is,  nevertheless,  like 
Blenheim,  a  really  handsome  one, 
and  contains  a  fine  collection  of  old 
masters.  Its  owners  are  a  younger 
branch  of  that  Howard  family  which 
claims  precedence  over  all  other 
families  of  England  save  the  blood 


sented  by  the  proud  cardinal  to 
Henry  VIII.  Oliver  Cromwell,  in 
spite  of  his  Puritan  scorn  of  pomp, 
found  in  its  palatial  chambers  the 
residence  he  liked  best.  William  III 
and  Sir  Christopher  Wren  rebuilt 
most  of  it.  Its  interior  has  some  fine 
carved  ceilings,  much  ancient  tape- 
stry, and  many  of  those  rather 
gloomy  paintings  of  Benjamin  West's 
in  which  George  III  so  delighted. 

One  Welsh  house  must  have  brief 
mention.    livery  English  schoolboy 
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royal,  and  whose  head,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  is  "premier  duke,"  Here- 
ditary Earl  Marshal,  and — a  less  high 
sounding  title — Chief  Butler  of  Eng- 
land. 

Hampton  Court  is  a  royal  palace, 
although  it  is  long  since  a  monarch 
has  sojourned  in  it.  Its  gardens, 
which  overlook  the  Thames  just 
above  Twickenham,  and  its  finest 
apartments,  are  open  to  visitors — as, 
it  may  be  added,  are  not  a  few  such 
famous  private  houses  as  Haddon, 
Chatsworth.  and  Eaton,  permanently 
or  periodically.  Hampton  was  built 
by  Wolsey,  in  the  days  when  his 
power  and  splendor  were  greater 
even  than  his  king's,  and  was  prc- 


knows  Eelicia  Hemans's  poem  that 
begins; 

The  stately  homes  of  England  ! 

How  beautiful  they  stand. 
Amid  their  tall  ancestral  trees, 

All  o'er  the  pleasant  land  ! 

Gwrvch  (pronounced  "Green  "),  on 
the  Denbighshire  coast,  was  the 
"stately  home"  of  Mrs.  Hemans's 
girlhood.  The  building  is  a  structure 
of  imposing  extent — its  frontage  is 
fifteen  hundred  feet — and  of  singular 
design,  imitated  from  the  castles 
that  the  Edwards  built  for  their 
garrisons  in  conquered  Wales.  Its 
towers  extend  far  up  and  down  the 
slope  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  sail 
dotted  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea. 
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T^HE  festival  most  fully  Dbserved 
*  by  the-  Chinese  in  California  is 
that  of  the  New  Year  From  time 
to  time  contingents  of  Chinamen 
celebrate  some  of  the  Other  many  re- 
ligions holidays,  but  this  is  the  only 
one  in  which  all  join  heartily. 

The  date  /aries  considerably,  for 
of  course  it  is  reckoned  according  to 
the  mode  employed  in  the  Celestial 


CHINESE  CHILDREN. 


Kingdom,  and  in  this  method  it  is 
customary  at  the  end  of  everv  thirty 
mouths  to  insert  an  extra  one  so  that 
the  Chinese  year  begins,  according 
to  our  reckoning,  some  time  between 
the  2  i st  of  January  and  the  end  of 
February. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Chinese 
quarter  is  a  distinct  section  of  the 
city  and,  though  situated  in  the 
business  center,  is  a  little  world  by 


itself.  1  n  appearance  Chinatown  is 
not  a  bad  reproduction  in  a  limited 
way  of  Canton— minus  the  pagoda^, 
of  course.  There  are  the  same  nar- 
row, squalid  streets,  overhanging 
balconies,  and  high  houses  for  which 
the  Chinaman  has  a  peculiar  fancy: 
nothing,  he  thinks,  is  so  likely  to 
bring  him  good  luck  as  to  live  in  a 
high  house  which  is  all  the  better  if 
it  overtops  every  other  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

One  very  curious  circumstance 
noticeable  in  Chinatown  is  that  there 
is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the 
streets  or  the  alleys  a  scrap  of  paper 
with  Chinese  characters  written  or 
printed  upon  it.  These  people  have 
the  greatest  admiration  and  respect 
for  the  characters,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  beauty  and  antiquity, 
but  because  the  great  Confucius 
himself,  they  say,  gave  them  to  his 
countrymen.  At  the  entrance  of 
every  house  and  on  all  the  street 
coiners  waste  paper  baskets  are 
hung,  upon  which  are  inscribed  "  Re- 
spect the  Characters"  and  men  are 
hired  to  go  about  and  gather  up  any 
pieces  that  may  have  fallen  or  blown 
down. 

Today  the  baskets  are  full,  for 
every  one  is  tearing  down  last  year's 
papers  with  New  Year's  wishes  and 
putting  up  new  ones.  Covered  with 
these  narrow  crimson  slips  (for  everv 
dwelling,  has  many  inmates  and  each 
one  must  paste  up  a  strip),  the 
houses  present  such  a  singular  ap- 
pearance that  it  seems  incredible  that 
Market  Street  and  everyday  life  an' 
only  a  few  blocks  away.  At  the 
street  corners  men  sit  with  bundles 
of  strips  written  upon  and  all  ready 
to  affix,  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
Chinese  in  America  can  write  neither 
their  own  language  nor  any  other. 

Some  of  the  papers  bear  simply  a 
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good  wish  as, "  Kung  hi,"  or  M  Sinhi," 
"A  prosperous  New  Year  ;"  others 
are  a  prayer  for  the  Four  Blessings, 
viz:  long  life,  children,  love  of  virtue, 
and  a  natural  death.    When  all  ihe 


many  profitable  sales  this  year." 
"  May  I  have  many  wealthy  patients" 
is  the  legend  affixed  to  the  druggist's 
shop,  which  is  gorgeous  with  scarlet 
and  green  cloth  hangings,  embroid- 
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highbinder  murders  and  the  fierce 
vendetta  of  the  last  two  or  three 
years  are  recalled,  the  wish  for  a 
natural  death  seems  to  have  a  special 
significance,  for  never  a  week  passes 
hut  some  unfortunate  Chinaman  is 
mysteriously  and  fatally  shot,  and 
compared  with  these  murderous 
secret  societies  the  mafia  is  as  child's 
play. 

Inside  some  of  the  hallways  hang 
pieces  of  scarlet  paper  sprinkled 
with  gold.  These  are  New  Year 
mottoes  appropriate  to  the  owner's 
business,  such  as:    "May  I  make 


cred  with  gold.  At  the  back  of  the 
shop  is  an  altar  blazing  with  candles 
and  fragrant  with  incense. 

The  joss  houses  are  crowded,  es- 
pecially the  new  one  of  the  Ning 
Yung  or  Six  Companies  on  Waverley 
Place,  which  is  said  to  be  the  finest 
in  America.  It  is  of  pressed  brick 
and  stone,  and  cost  twenty  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  including  decorations. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  building  is 
occupied  by  priests,  the  temple  itself 
being  in  the  third  story.  The  broad 
staircases,  lined  with  lists  of  the 
names  and  amounts  subscribed  by 
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ALTAR  OF  JOSS  HOL'SK. 


the  different  members,  lead  to  a  long 
hall  with  a  balcony  overlooking  the 
street.  The  roof  of  the  latter  is  sup- 
ported by  two  gilt  pillars  bearing  the 
names  of  the  Six  Companies  in  red 
letters  and  at  either  end  of  the  bal- 
cony railings  is  a  stone  lion  of  curi- 
ous workmanship,  holding  in  his 
mouth  a  movable  granite  ball.  It  is 
a  problem  how  the  ball  got  there, 
for  though  the  jaws  are  open  the 
front  teeth  are  closed  in  such  a  way 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  out. 

Two  yellow  and  green  silk  banners, 
round  in  shape,  like  a  flag  sewed  on 
a  hoop,  hang  each  side  of  the  pillars 
and  are  covered  with  pieces  of  look- 
ing glass,  tinsel,  and  spangels  fast- 
ened on  with  floss  silk,  until  the 


whole  resembles  some  gaudy  theatri- 
cal property.  Suspended  near  the 
door  is  the  flag  of  the  company, 
heavily  worked  in  bullion  and  swarm- 
ing with  dragons  and  hieroglyphics, 
while  in  the  middle  of  the  balcony 
stands  a  handsome  bronze  censer 
bristling  with  little  sticks  of  incense 
and  sandalwood  stuck  in  the  fra- 
grant ashes  of  myriads  of  former 
ones.  The  odor  of  the  lillies  and  the 
heavy  sensuous  perfume  of  the  in- 
cense almost  overpower  the  foul 
smells  of  everyday  Chinatown. 

A  curious,  small  brick  furnace  with 
a  grated  iron  door  stands  in  one  cor- 
ner; nothing  but  paper  has  ever  been 
burned  in  this  and  many  a  white 
man  would  be  glad  to  see  such  a 
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little  furnace  at  his  church  door. 
This  is  the  Chinese  substitute  for  the 
insolvency  court,  but  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  not  having  so  much  un- 
desirable publicity  attached  to  it.  If 
a  member  of  the  Six  Companies  finds 
it  impossible  to  pay  the  debt  he 
owes  another  member,  thev  meet 
before  this  furnace  and  the  debtor 
solemnly  swears  that  he  is  unable  to 
pay  what  he  owes.  The  accounts 
are  then  all  thrown  into  the  fire  and 
burned,  and  the  debtor  begins  the 
year  with  a  fresh  balance  sheet. 
Strange  to  say,  this  privilege  is  never 
abused;  it  is  always  regarded  as  a 
last  resource  and  only  taken  advant- 
age of  in  extreme  cases. 

The  interior  of  the  joss  house  is  a 
mass  of  exquisite  wood  carving  and 
gilding,  of  silk  drapery  and  strange 
Eastern  splendor  of  color.  The  only 
Western  touches  are  the  two  hand- 
some crystal  chandeliers  at  either 
end  of  the  hall.  A  high  fretted  and 
carved  screen  divides  the  room  in 
half  and  shields  the  gods  from  the 
disillusionizing  glare  of  day.  Here 
there  reigns  a  "  dim,  religious  light " 
through  which  can  barely  be  dis- 
cerned a  high  altar  behind  which 
sits  a  hideous,  life  size  wooden 
figure,  supported  on  either  side  by 
nameless  attendant  "josses."  This 
is  the  great  Quan  Sing  Ti  Quan,  a 
warrior  of  note  some  two  thousand 
years  ago,  whose  physiognomy  is 
ugly  enough  to  have  caused  his  ene- 
mies to  commit  suicide  at  first  sight. 
Coarse  and  scanty  hair  seems  to  be 
an  indication  of  superior  wisdom  and 
goodness  among  the  Chinese,  for . 
all  these  deities  have  very  thin, 
straggling  black  locks.  Two  or  three 
Chinamen  perform  their  devotions 
before  we  leave.  That  is,  they  stop 
smoking  cigarettes  and  talking  for  a 
few  moments,  stand  in  front  of  the 
altar  and  bend  forward;  then  clasp- 
ing their  hands  together,  they  mut- 
ter something  inaudible — and  the 
next  instant  resume  their  chatting 
and  smoking. 

The  altar  itself  is  covered  with  a 
scarlet  cloth  and  laden  with  offerings 
of  roast  pig  and  sweetmeats.  In- 
numerable pots  of  lillies  and  little 


censers  waft  agreeable  odors  to  the 
sacred  nostrils  of  the  defunct  warrior 
behind  whom  wave  two  exquisite 
fans  of  peacock  feathers.  The  only 
light  here  is  the  soft  radiance  shed 
by  the  altar  candles.  A  few  feet 
back  from  the  altar  is  a  beautiful, 
tall,  bronze  censer  at  least  six  feet 
in  height  which  is  a  marvel  of  artistic 
work;  lions,  tigers,  dragons  and 
mythical  creatures  run  riot  over  it, 
and  it  is  so  arranged  that  the  incense 
pours  from  the  nostrils  of  the  griffin 
that  surmounts  the  cover. 

To  the  right  of  the  altar  sits  a 
priest  in  a  long  robe,  who,  as  each 
service  ends,  strikes  upon  a  huge 
gong  mounted  on  a  red  lacquer  stand. 
This,  is  the  signal  for  a  perfect  fusil- 
lade down  in  the  street;  great  fire 
crackers,  the  size  of  a  bologna  sau- 
sage, are  placed  in  a  large  wire  cage, 
made  for  these  occasions,  and  all  set 
off  together.  The  intention  is  thus 
to  drive  out  ati  the  evil  spirits,  in- 
cluding perhaps  the  Fan  Kwei,  or 
"foreign  devils"  as  the  Mongolian 
entitles  all  queueless  and  degenerate 
Westerners.  From  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  day  this  bombardment  of 
fireworks  is  renewed  until  the  road 
is  covered  with  bits  of  exploded 
crackers  and  burnt  paper  that  have 
fallen  through  the  meshes  of  the  cage. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  inci- 
dentally that  the  word  "joss"  used 
by  all  Chinese  in  America  for  M  God," 
is  not  a  Chinese  word  at  all,  but  is 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  Span- 
ish missionaries'  term  "  Dios." 

In  all  the  restaurants  great  pre- 
parations are  being  made  for  the 
evening.  The  finest  and  most  ex- 
pensive of  these  resorts  are  on 
Waverley  Street ;  here  all  the  cele- 
brated visitors  who  have  come  to  the 
Pacific  coast  have  had  some  sort  of 
refreshment  served  them,  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome  and  the  Princess 
Louise,  Henry  M.  Stanley,  Dorothy 
Tennant,  and  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  be- 
ing among  the  guests  who  have  been 
entertained  here.  A  misguided  pub- 
lic may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  bill  of  fare  does  not  include  the 
rats  and  puppies  with  which  the 
Mongolian  appetite  is  popularly  sup- 
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posed  to  be  regaled,  though  bird's 
nest  soup  can  be  obtained. 

Going  down  into  the  street  again 
we  meet  the  gayly  dressed  crowds 
making  their  calls,  the  women  carry- 
ing bits  of  sugar  cane,  the  conven- 
tional present  which  is  offered  to 
every  hostess  as  a  matter  of  form, 
but  generally  declined.  The  men 
wear  a  business-like  air  and  show  a 
determination  to  miss  none  of  their 
more  or  less  obligatory  visits,  but 


the  women  and  children  seem  to  be 
enjoying  themselves  more  and  do 
not  appear  to  regard  the  matter  in 
so  serious  a  light  as  their  male  com- 
patriots. Perhaps  this  is  because  a 
woman  is  not  of  much  account,  and 
if  she  leaves  a  call  or  two  unpaid  no 
one  troubles  very  much.  The  New  , 
Year's  festivities  usually  last  two  or 
three  days,  after  which  the  shops 
begin  to  open  and  gradually  business 
is  resumed. 


THE  FIRST  FAMILIES. 

By  Richard  Mace. 

I.  fluff  have  gone  to  create  this  nest: 

A TINY   little   apartment  on    a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baylor, 

cross  street  hv  New  York,  not  "Two  hundred  and  eighty,  and 

too  far  from  the  "  Tenderloin  Dis-  six  hundred   and    forty,  certainly 

trict  "  —  the  sort  of   neighborhood  make — let  me  see.    Yes!    They  cer- 

that    house   agents   "  really   don't  tainly  do  make  nine  hundred  and 

know  anything  about"  when  they  twenty.     The    Lord    only  knows 

have  a  house  to  rent  in  the  vicinity,  where  it  is,  but  we  are  some  better 

and  which  ignorance  they  always  off  than  we  ought  to  be." 

supplement  by  the  information  that  "Count  your  money,"  says  Mrs. 

"in  New  York  you  have  to  take  the  Baylor,  with  the  inspiration  of  a 

neighborhood  as  it  comes  ;   queer  bright  idea. 

characters  get  in  everywhere  nowa-  Mr.  Baylor  goes  down  into  his 

days,  and  all  a  man  can  ask  is  that  pockets  and  comes  up  with  a  little 

the  people  in  the  same  house  with  leather  purse,  which  is  evidently  the 

him  shall  be  respectable."  sole  receptacle  of  his  worldly  wealth, 

There  is  a  degagSair  about  the  little  for  after  he  discovers  it,  he  goes  no 

parlor  which  is  extremely  fascinat-  farther  in  his  process  of  exploration, 

ing  to  the  man  who  likes  a  cigar  He  opens  the  top  and  takes  out 

after  dinner,  and  to  put  his  feet  on  three  or  four  untidy  wads,  which 

something.    There  are  ottomans  and  spread  out  into  bank  notes.  There 

cushions,  endless  cushions  covered  are  also  in  the  purse  two  blue  cou- 

with  bright  striped  stuffs  that  look  pons  torn  from  theater  tickets,  a  key 

as  though  tired  heads  knew  them,  and  a  crumpled  card,  all  of  which 

The  pictures  on  the  walls  are  gay  he  empties  out. 

little  French  prints  and  photograph's  M  Dear  me!"  Mary  says,  taking  up 

of  great  paintings,  framed  according  the  bits  of  pasteboard.    "Here  are 

to   their   kind,    in    frivolous   little  our  coupons  for  last  night.  Wasn't 

frames  of  white  and  gold,  or  sober  Ada  Rehan   the  loveliest  creature 

bindings  of  oak.  you  ever  saw  ?    That  voice  of  hers  is 

The  piano  is  open,  and  so  is  the  just  music." 

writing  desk.    There  is  music   on  "She  wouldn't  be  anything  if  it 

one,  and  scattered   leaves  on   the  were  not  for  Daly.    He  forces  her. 

other.    By  the  one  table  sit  the  hus-     She'd  be  playing  " 

band  and  wife,  whose  gatherings  of  There  was  an  angry  flush  upon 
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Mrs.  Baylor's  face,  but  her  voice 
was  calm  and  entirely  free  from  ex- 
pression. 

"  I  suppose  you  think  she  ought 
to  have  gone  on  the  stage  from 
upper  Fifth  Avenue,  to  be  able  to 
plav  in  the  parts  she  plays  at 
Dalv's  r 

"Well,  not  much!"  says  Mr.  Bay- 
lor with  emphasis,  still  engaged  in 
unfolding  and  trying  to  decipher  the 
card  he  has  taken  out.  He  wonders 
what  in  the  deuce  it  is,  and  how  he 
ever  happened  to  put  it  there. 

There  is  mollification  at  once  on 
the  very  brilliantly  colored  and  mo- 
bile face  of  Mrs.  Baylor,  and  she 
turns  her  attention  again  to  the  hat 
she  is  trimming.  Both  of  them  seem 
to  have  forgotten  the  little  pile  of 
money  on  the  table. 

"This  card!  Why,  this  card  is 
that  address  at  Atlantic  City — that 
little  house  where  Jan  way  was  last 
year,  when  he  went  to  write  up  that 
story  about  the  Middletons.  We 
meant  to  go  down  there  this  spring 
for  awhile,  but  I  suppose  your  ever- 
lasting anxiety  to  go  down  to  Ellen- 
bro'  and  live  in  a  house  of  your  own 
will  knock  us  out  of  all  that."  Mr. 
Baylor  lighted  a  cigarette  and  puffed 
at  it  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  dilet- 
tant.  "  I  only  hope,  my  dear  Polly, 
that  you'll  like  it  when  vou  get 
there." 

"Ztfeit?  Of  course  I'll  like  it," 
says  Mrs.  Baylor  with  conviction. 
"  Who  wouldn't  like  it  ?  Aren't  we 
going  to  live  in  our  own  big  house, 
with  room  to  turn  around  in,  and 
isn't  Dolly  going  to  have  a  pony, 
and  I  a  garden  ?  And  aren't  we 
going  to  have  money  enough  so  that 
you  can  write  your  great  play  in 
peace  and  comfort,  and —  Mrs. 
Baylor's  voice  ended  in  a  gasp  of 
satisfaction. 

She  put  the  hat  carefully  on  the 
top  of  her  well  coiled  dark  hair,  and 
tilted  gingerly  to  the  mirror  between 
the  windows  that  was  draped  with  a 
bit  of  Japanese  chintz,  and  gladly 
lent  itself  to  making  a  picture  of  the 
young  face  reflected  in  it. 

"  We  can  go  abroad  on  that 
money,"  says  Mr.  Baylor,  "and  live 


about  in  all  the  places  we  have 
dreamed  of.  We  can  go  down  to 
Algiers,  to  Florence,  to  Nice,  to 
Monte  Carlo.  You  can  live  very 
cheaply  over  there.  Three  thousand 
dollars  a  year  isn't  much  to  keep  up 
a  big  old  place  like  Castle  Hill,  but 
it  is  riches  to  us  if  we  keep  on  living 
as  we've  been  doing." 

"That's  exactly  what  I'm  just  not 
going  to  do.  It's  all  very  well  for 
you  and  me,  but  Dolly  is  going  to  be 
brought  up  a  lady!" 

Mr.  Baylor  winced  just  the  least 
trifle. 

"  I  hope  she'd  be  that  wherever 
she  was  brought  up — like  her  mother 
before  her,"  he  said  with  courtesy. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,  Dick, 
just  as  well  as  I  know  myself.  I 
want  Dolly  to  always  have  things 
like  other  girls.  I  want  her  to  have 
a  home,  not  be  knocked  about  from 
pillar  to  post,  and  friends — and  you 
know." 

Mr.  Baylor  was  of  the  blonde  type, 
considerably  older  than  his  wife  and 
rather  bias/.  He  hated  with  a  hatred 
that  passeth  understanding,  anything 
sentimental  or  disagreeable.  Now  he 
went  back  to  his  wads  of  money  and 
his  card. 

"  There's  forty  .dollars  here.  Ac- 
cording to  that  account,  I  ought  to 
have  ninety.  I'm  blessed  if  I  know 
what's  become  of  the  rest  of  it." 

"  What's  the  difference,"  says  Mrs. 
Baylor  with  serenity.  "  What  differ- 
ence does  money  make  to  us  now. 
We're  rick!" 

A  shrill  whistle  comes  up  from  the 
street  and  there  is  a  sharp,  short  ring 
at  the  flat  bell.  Mrs.  Baylor  puts 
her  pretty  head  out  of  the  window. 

"  It's  the  postman,"  she  announces, 
and  having  delivered  herself  of  this 
superfluous  piece  of  information,  she 
goes  calmly  back  to  the  mirror  and 
devotes  herself  to  trying  the  effect  of 
various  eccentric  bends  in  the  brim 
of  the  new  hat. 

" Isn't  it  a  beauty?"  says  Mrs. 
Baylor,  with  justifiable  pride.'  "  When 
it  comes  to  hats,  it  takes  an  artist's 
touch.  For  my  part  I  pity  the 
woman  whose  only  resource  is  a  mil- 
liner's shop.     Poor  witless  things  !  " 
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Mrs.  Baylor  has  been  married  four 
years,  but  her  cheeks  are  as  rosy 
and  her  eyes  as  happy  and  gay,  and 
her  movements  as  free  as  though  she 
were  sixteen  and  just  out  of  a  gym- 
nasium. She  had  never  been  of 
sufficient  consequence  to  have  her 
beauty  questioned.  Most  of  the 
people  she  knows  are  men,  men  who 
are  her  husband's  friends  and  hers, 
and  they  have  frankly  admired  her  ; 
told  her  when  her  clothes  were  be- 
coming, and  criticised  them  when 
they  were  not.  But  it  would  be  an 
ugly  garment  and  a  very  critical 
man  that  must  come  together  to 
find  Mary  Baylor  anything  but  sweet 
and  charming  and  delightful.  The 
sweetness  of  springtime  is  in  her 
breath,  and  the  sunny  heart  of  sum- 
mer in  her  smile. 

Baylor  thinks  all  this  as  he  looks 
at  her,  posing  before  him,  light 
footed,  the  hat  she  has  just  made 
set  jauntily  on  her  head. 

"  Mary,  my  darling,"  he  says  calmly, 
as  one  stating  a  judicial  fact,  "you'll 
simply  loathe  it  down  in  Ellenbro." 

44  Not  I,"  says  Mrs.  Baylor. 

There  is  a  quick  staccato  knock  at 
the  door,  and  almost  before  it  can  be 
answered  there  is  a  good  humored, 
foreign  looking  face,  the  face  of  a 
man  of  sixty,  whom  everybody  would 
recognize  as  owning  his  years  and  de- 
scribe as  "  looking  forty."  Poncet 
was  "  well  preserved." 

"I  have  some  letters  for  you,"  he 
said  gayly,  before  he  could  be 
greeted  other  than  by  Mary's  smile 
and  gesture  of  invitation.  "  One  for 
madame,"  presenting  it  with  a  bow, 
"and  another  for  monsieur,"  and  he 
held  the  business  envelope  out  to 
Baylor's  indifferent  fingers. 

"  Sit  down,  Poncet.  Sit  down  and 
have  a  cigar.  What's  new  in  New 
York?" 

Baylor  brought  out  a  box  of  cigars 
and  saw  his  visitor  established  be- 
fore he  turned  to  his  own  letter. 

Neither  of  them  noticed  Mary. 
She  had  opened  the  envelope,  after 
having  first  looked  at  the  address  as 
though  a  recognition  of  the  hand- 
writing were  the  only  possible  means 
she  could  have  of  learning  the  writer, 


and  then  had  unfolded  the  sheet 
with  curiosity.  As  she  saw  the  first 
words  she  drew  in  her  breath  with  a 
little  gasp,  and  looked  at  her  husband 
with  what  was  almost  fear  in  her 
face.  If  Baylor  had  seen  it  it  would 
have  astonished  him  beyond  words. 
Secrets  and  fears  wee  unknown  be- 
tween these  two.  Mary  put  the  let 
ter  in  its  envelope  and  tucked  it 
under  her  belt,  and  gathering  to- 
gather  the  remnants  of  her  hat  mate- 
rials started  to  leave  the  room. 

As  she  passed  Baylor  he  looked  up 
at  her. 

"  Who  was  your  letter  from,  Polly  ? 
Old  Griggs  ?  How  is  the  old  fellow  ?" 

"  Very  well,"  Mary  said  in  a  con- 
strained voice  and  left  the  room. 
Outside  she  took  the  letter  out  and 
read  it  quickly,  and  then,  her  face 
white  and  anxious,  tore  it  into  small 
bits  and  opening  the  window  let 
let  them  fly  out  into  the  street. 

II. 

The  little  rooms  at  Atlantic  City 
were  in  an  airy  building  attached  to 
a  bath  house.  The  morning  sun 
streamed  in  at  the  windows,  and  the 
wind  brought  the  spray  of  the  ocean, 
which  lapped  and  rolled  and  pounded 
away  as  though  it  were  inviting  the 
world  to  come  and  play  with  it. 
Little  Dolly  climbed  out  of  her  crib 
and  went  pattering  to  the  window. 

"Pitty  day!  Pitty  day!"  she  said 
with  baby  happiness,  her  night  gown 
half  off,  and  her  tumbled  yellow  hair 
all  over  her  little  face. 

"There's  one  thing  I'll  hate  money 
for,"  Mary  said;  "  I  don't  want  a  nurse 
for  Dolly.  I  think  a  nurse  is  a  vul- 
gar necessity.  I  suppose  when  we . 
get  down  to  Ellenbro'  that  they  will 
be  shocked  to  know  that  I  have 
washed  and  dressed  and  taken  carr 
of  Dolly  since  she  was  a  little  baby. 
They'll  expect  me  to  have  a  black 
woman  for  her." 

44  There  are  worse  things  than  a 
mammy." 

Baylor  wasn't  up.  He  plumped 
his  pillow  and  turned  over  and  looked 
at  his  young  daughter  with  affection 
in  his  indifferent  blue  eyes. 
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Richard  Baylor  cared  for  few 
things  in  this  world,  and  his  appear- 
ance indicated  it.  Life  had  never 
grown  serious  to  him.  It  had  been 
made  a  holiday  since  his  birth,  be- 
cause when  the  work  day  came  he 
had  always  played  truant,  and  dallied 
in  the  green  fields  of  pleasure. 

Mary  ran  over  to  her  little  girl  and 
lifted  her  tenderly  in  her  arms.  It 
was  a  pretty  picture  and  Baylor 
looked  at  it  with  the  appreciation  of 
an  aesthete  as  well  as  the  love  of  a 
husband  and  father,  but  it  was  not 
in  his  nature  to  say  so. 

"  Arc  you  going  to  take  Dolly  tag- 
ging about  with  you  everywhere?" 
he  asks.  "  Why  don't  you  get  a 
nurse  now  ?  You  tie  yourself  too 
closely  to  that  child.  It  was  all  very 
well  as  long  as  we  could  afford  noth- 
ing else,  but  now  that  we  can  " 

"She's  my  baby,  just  the  same," 
Mary  began,  and  then  she  turned 
and  looked  at  her  husband.  Any 
reader  of  human  nature  could  see  in 
that  pure,  clear,  open  face,  the  pass- 
ing thought  that  came  into  her  mind. 
One  would  have  read  now,  that  every 
word  of  the  man  lying  over  there, 
the  not  very  thick  locks  of  hair  stray- 
ing down  over  his  forehead,  his 
pajama  open  at  the  neck,  an  air  of 
utter  indifference  to  everything 
marking  even  the  way  he  folded  his 
arms,  was  her  law  signed  and  sealed 
and  delivered  over  for  action.  The' 
most  casual  sentence  spoken  in 
that  slow,  lazy  voice  "was  listened  to 
with  the  loving  confidence  and  at- 
tention of  a  devotee. 

M  If  you  think  she  ought  to  have  a 
nurse,  Dick  " 

"Oh,  trot  around  with  her  all  day 
if  you  want  to.  Only  there  are  a  lot 
of  places  that  I  had  thought  we 
might  have  gone  together  where  we 
could  hardly  take  an  infant." 

Mary  dressed  her  baby  in  the 
dainty  little  garments  her  own  fin- 
gers had  fashioned  while  Mr.  Baylor 
drank  his  coffee,  which  he  always 
took  in  bed,  and  read  over  the  morn- 
ing paper. 

"  By  Jove,"  he  exclaimed,  "  here's 
our  next  door  neighbor,  staying  at 
the  hotel  just  behind  us." 


"Who?    Not— surely  not  Poncet 
from  276." 

"My  innocent  child!  Our  neigh- 
bors in  these  days  mean  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  sylvan  shades  of  Ellen-  , 
bro\  Listen  to  this,  in  the  Atlantic 
City  arrivals:  *  General  and  Mrs. 
Courtnev,  Mr.  Reginald  Courtney, 
and  Miss  Smith.'  " 

"  Disguised  under  the  plebeian 
name  of  Smith,  my  dear  Mary,  is 
the  richest  girl  in  our  part  of  the 
country.  She  is  the  catch.  She  has 
a  broad  face  like  a  Holstein  cow,  and 
is  about  as  intelligent.  But  she  is 
pure  white.  She  hasn't  any  black 
spots,"  added  Mr.  Baylor,  as  though 
he  feared  that  Miss  Smith  might  be 
mistaken  for  the  animal  mentioned 
unless  he  explained.  "The  Court- 
ney's want  to  catch  her  for  Reginald, 
who  isn't  a  half  bad  fellow,  and  who 
does,  I  believe,  like  Miss  Smith  first 
rate.  My  dear,  good  sister  Eliza 
supplied  me  with  the  current  gossip 
of  the  county  when  I  saw  her  last. 
Good  gracious,  Mary,  do  you  think 
you  can  ever  break  into  the  harness 
of  going  about  and  minding  your 
neighbors'  business  ?  Not  that  they'll 
be  likely  to  offer  you  the  opportunity 
very  soon  We  are  black  sheep,  my 
dear,  and  it  will  probably  be  some 
time  before  we  are  taken  into  the 
confidences  of  our  first  families  down 
in  Ellenbro'.  They  never  were  very 
fond  of  me." 

"  And  I,"  Mary  said,  flushing,  "  am 
entirely  out  of  it.  Not  that  I  care. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  believe  that 
people  will  not  be  kind  to  me.  Iam 
sure  I  want  everybody  to  have  his 
own  good  time  in  his  own  good 
way.  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  I 
am  trying  to  be  like  them.  I  wouldn't 
be!" 

"  You  are  better  than  the  best  of 
the  lot,  my  dear,  and  the  reason  I 
love  you  is  because  you  are  such  an 
everlasting  simpleton.  I  hope,  for 
my  own  sake,  that  the  old  tabbies 
never  lick  you  into  shape.  It  might 
be  better  for  Dolly  to  have  a  con- 
ventional mama,  seeing  that  it  is 
likely  that  she  will  never  have  a 
conventional  papa.  She  will  need 
somebody  to  marry  her  off  " 
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"I  will  not  be  made  over.  I  am 
me"  said  Mrs.  Baylor  with  fine  scorn. 
"  And  Dolly  will  need  no  one  to 
marry  her  off.'4 

"  Mary,  my  love,  you  are  develop- 
ing a  very  ill  bred  habit  of  inter- 
rupting people  in  the  middle  of 
their  sentences." 

Baylor  had  lighted  a  cigar  and 
was  in  the  midst  of  an  editorial  in  a 
New  York  paper,  but  he  was  keep- 
ing one  side  of  his  indolent  con- 
sciousness toward  his  wife. 

"  My  ways  may  all  be  ill  bred,  ac- 
cording to  your  family's  standards, 
but  any  way  they  are  honest.  I  say 
exactly  what  1  mean." 

"And  tell  all  you  know." 

A  quick,  embarrassed  little  flush 
came  up  into  Mrs.  Baylor's  face,  and 
she  turned  to  little  Dolly's  bonnet, 
tying  the  strings  with  her  face  almost 
inside. 

"I  declare,"  Mr.  Baylor  said,  "if 
McDonald  hasn't  gone  and  written 
up  all  that  stuff  I  told  him  the  other 
day  about  famous  gamblers.  And 
here  it  is,  illustrated  in  this  sheet.  I 
suppose  he  thought  he  had  to  be 
remunerated  in  some  way  for  his 
losses  at  poker  that  last  night." 

"I  hate  gambling,"  Mary  said  vin- 
dictively. 

Mr.  Baylor  declined  to  answer,  and 
argument  was  senseless.  Little 
Dolly  was  curled  and  dressed  and 
bonneted  by  this  time.  Her  mother 
turned  her  around  and  looked  at  her 
admiringly,  as  though  she  were  a  big 
doll. 

"  Go  and  kiss  your  papa  by  by, 
baby,  and  tell  him  he  is  a  lazy  thing 
not  to  go  to  breakfast  with  us!  I 
know  you  don't  want  to  take  us  down 
to  Ellenbro' — we're  a  bother — but 
I'm  going\  "  And  Mrs.  Baylor  shuts 
the  door  with  emphasis  as  though 
her  morning  coffee  lay  in  that  new 
home  she  was  so  anxious  to  see. 

III. 

What  a  jolly  world  it  is  to  live  in 
after  all.  It  is  only  the  middle  of 
June,  and  the  great  choking  crowd 
has  not  found  its  way  to  Atlantic 
City  yet.     The  hotel  verandas  are 


gay  with  pretty  'modish  gowns,  and 
broad,  flower  laden  hats,  and  there 
are  open  spaces  all  along  the  beach 
where  there  is  only  a  broad  hatted 
child  or  two,  digging  with  new  pail 
and  spade,  the  well  that  is  certain 
never  to  run  dry,  having  the  whole 
Atlantic  Ocean  for  a  bottom. 

It  is  still  before  noon.  Up  in  one 
of  the  pavilions  there  is  a  little  group 
of  four.  The  sort  of  people  who  are 
always  described  as  a  "  family  party," 
the  sort  of  people  who  are  invari- 
ably recognized  everywhere  as  being 
from  "  out  of  town,"  to  their  own 
eternal  mystification. 

They  bought  their  clothes  at  the 
best  establishments  (at  least  those 
with  the  largest  stores  and  the  most 
advertising)  in  New  York,  and  yet 
nobody  seemed  to  take  them  for  New 
Yorkers.  Not  that  they  were  partic- 
ularly anxious  to  be  known  as  city 
people.  The  name  of  Courtney  was 
too  well  known  in  that  part  of  the 
middle  South  where  they  lived,  for 
them  to  envy  any  man  his  habi- 
tation. 

General  Courtney,  general  of  mil- 
itia for  twenty  five  years,  was  a  large 
gentleman  with  a  quiet  manner  and 
a  good  deal  of  gray  hair,  on  head 
and  lip.  Mrs.  Courtney,  who  wonld 
appear  on  her  tombstone  as  his  "be- 
loved and  respected  wife,"  held  her 
head  up  with  the  air  of  a  woman 
who  has  her  way  in  about  every  po- 
sition in  which  she  is  thrown,  an  air 
calculated  to  impress  the  weak  and 
cause  mirth  in  the  strong,  instead  of 
inciting  them  to  battle,  as  is  evi- 
dently sometimes  Mrs.  Courtney's 
intentions. 

Reginald  Courtney  is  a  fair  type 
of  a  big,  healthy,  not  overly  wise 
young  man,  who  treats  the  world  he 
does  not  know  with  courtesy.  The 
creases  in  his  trousers  are  in  the 
right  place,  and  his  shoes  are  correct, 
but  there  is  no  sophistication  in  his 
face.  He  is  treasurer  of  a  company 
for  mining  coal  in  the  West  Virginia 
hills,  and  there  are  signs  that  his 
face  has  known  the  sun.  It  is  not  a 
particularly  handsome  face,  but  the 
body  below  it  is  straight  and  sturdy 
and  tall,  and  the  head  above  it  looks 
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anything  but  empty.  Reg  has  never 
had  an  ache  since  he  was  born,  and 
if  clean  living  and  healthy  ways  are 
factors,  he  never  will.  He  is  one 
with  whom  the  world  seems  to  have 
gone  well. 

By  his  side  sits  the  girl  who  from 
her  babyhood  has  been  destined  to 
become  his  wife.  A  distant  cousin, 
born  into  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  the  middle  South,  she  has  the  un- 
usual good  fortune  to  have  an  estate 
which  even  the  Civil  War  did  not 
affect,  so  great  and  solid  and  well  in- 
vested was  it.  An  orphan,  she  in- 
herited her  whole  fortune  from  her 
father's  father,  a  canny  old  man, 
who  had  more  English  than  Amer- 
ican blood,  and  who  left  his  entire 
estate  to  his  son's  eldest  child,  to  be 
held  in  trust  until  the  heir  had 
reached  the  age  of  twenty  five. 

Edyth  had  been  given  into  Mrs. 
Courtney's  hands  when  she  was  only 
five,  and  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
conventions  of  her  class. 

People  in  Virginia  did  not  call  her 
plain,  although  an  irreverent  North- 
erner, accustomed  to  the  dash  of  city 
heiresses,  might  have  thought  so. 
There  is  too  satisfied  an  expression 
in  Miss  Smith's  face,  although  she  is 
unaffected  and  simple  in  her  manner. 

She  affects  some  sensitive  souls 
much  as  an  unripe  peach  might. 
She  has  not  gained  the  ripeness  and 
sweetness  which  comes  with  experi- 
ence and  the  contact  with  the  light 
of  the  world's  day.  She  is  a  trifle 
overdressed.  She  is  only  twenty 
years  old,  but  there  are  diamond 
earrings  in  her  ears,  and  her  gown  is 
silk  instead  of  cotton  or  wool,  this 
summer  morning  by  the  sea. 

Reginald,  like  all  fine  men,  knows 
nothing  whatever  about  women's 
dress,  but  some  way  Edyth  doesn't 
look  just  right.  He  thinks  vaguely 
that  after  they  are  married  he  will 
get  her  to  go  about  with  him  alone 
and  be  more  unconventional.  There 
are  few  marriages  made  in  which 
one  or  the  other  of  the  contracting 
parties  does  not  intend  to  make 
some  future  alterations  in  the  be- 
loved one. 

General  Courtney  sits  with  his  face 


toward  the  board  walk,  looking  into 
the  visage  of  each  passer  by  with  that 
expectation  of  finding  an  acquain- 
tance, which  never  leaves  a  man  who 
has  been  brought  up  in  a  country 
place  where  his  own  personality  is 
distinct,  however  much  he  may  travel 
about  this  overgrown  world.  He 
never  can  be  made  to  realize  that  his 
name  and  position  are  not  as  con- 
spicuous everywhere  as  they  are  at 
home. 

He  started  suddenly  as  a  well 
dressed  figure  in  white  flannels  and 
a  broad  sailor  hat,  lounged  along, 
and  then,  with  a  glance  at  his  wife, 
sat  down  again.  The  passer  by  was 
absorbed  in  his  cigarette  and  seemed 
to  see  nobody  through  his  half  closed 
eyes. 

'"Who  was  it?"  Mrs.  Courtney 
asked.    "Any  Ellenbro'  people  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  you  might  say  so,"  the 
general  said,  as  though  he  were 
apologizing  for  owning  the  fact. 
"  It  was  Richard  Baylor.  Since  he 
has  inherited  Castle  Hill,  I  suppose 
we  might  call  him  a  neighbor." 

A  look  of  superior  virtue  came 
over  Mrs.  Courtney's  face,  if  any- 
thing could  be  superior  to  her  usual 
exalted  expression. 

"  I  wonder,"  she  said  in  a  casual 
tone,  "if — er — he  is  alone?" 

"  He  was  just  now." 

*  It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that 
he  will  not  bring  his— er — family 
down  to  Castle  Hill." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  Mr.  Reginald  Court- 
ney dashed  into  the  conversation 
with  an  air  that  was  a  trifle  more 
than  mildly  curious.  His  tone 
sounded  as  if  he  might  already  an- 
ticipate the  answer  he  would  re- 
ceive, and  was  prepared  to  take  up 
an  independent  position  in  regard  to 
it.  But  his  mother  felt  herself  on 
indisputable  heights. 

"  I  hope,  my  son,  that  knowing  as 
you  must  the  character  borne  by 
Richard  Baylor,  and  the  unhappy 
marriage  he  has  made,  you  will  read- 
ily understand  why  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  he  should  come  to  Ellen- 
bro' and  place  himself  and  his 
friends  in  the  midst  of  our  commun- 
ity of  gentle  bred  people." 
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"  Most  of  whom  are  related  to 
him." 

M  Which  makes  it  all  the  more  un- 
fortunate." 

"  I  can't  see  what  is  so  terrible 
about  Baylor.  From  all  I  hear  about 
him  he  is  a  clever  fellow,  who  has 
been  in  the  swim  of  affairs  and  min- 
gled with  people  who  were  of  conse- 
quence sufficiently  to  make  a  very 
comfortable  income  as  a  newspaper 
writer.  Nobody  seems  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  him  except  that 
he  plays  poker  too  much.  As  for 
his  wife*,  I  don't  believe  Baylor 
would  have  married  anybody  who 
wasn't  pretty  and  nice  and  young. 
I  don't  see  why  a  nice,  young,  pretty 
woman  at  Castle  Hill  will  not  be  an 
acquisition." 

Mrs.  Courtney's  face  had  settled 
into  its  hardest  lines. 

"  I  can  hardly  consider  a  young 
woman  who  was  picked  up  at  the 
stage  door,  one  might  say,  as  an 
acquisition  to  Ellenbro'  and  the 
county.  However  sorry  I  shall  feel 
for  dear  Eliza,  I  still  have  my  prin- 
ciples— my  duty— and  I  cannot  see 
how  these  are  to  be  overcome  suffi- 
ciently for  me  to  recognize  Richard 
Baylor's  wife." 

"  Well,  now,  mother,  you  are  flying 
right  in  the  face  of  all  modern  ideas. 
There  was  a  time  when  an  actress 
was  not  a  social  light,  but  that  time 
has  gone  by  long  ago.  They  are 
asked  everywhere,  especially  in  Lon- 
don, which  you  say  is  the  only  prop- 
erly regulated  city  on  earth.  They 
make  a  point  of  having  actors  at  the 
very  best  houses.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  " 

"  I  hope,"  said  Mrs.  Courtney,  in 
a  tone  which  would  have  done  credit 
to  the  British  matron  herself,  "  that 
my  son  will  never  look  upon  the 
moral  character  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  as  a  model.  I  am  very  sure 
that  his  dear  mother  has  never  en- 
tertained actresses."  Mrs.  Courtney 
spoke  the  word  as  though  it  was  a 
medical  term,  necessary  to  use,  but 
rather  indelicate. 

"Is  there  anything  wrong  with 
Mrs.  Baylor's  moral  character  ? " 

Edyth  was  looking  out  over  the 


ocean  as  though  she  had  heard  none 
of  the  conversation,  but  Mrs.  Court- 
ney  looked  at  her  and  back  to  her 
son  warningly,  but  the  irrepressible 
went  on. 

"  Because  if  there  isn't,  I  think  we 
might  be  glad  to  know  her.  We  are 
pretty  well  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
Chapin." 

"Reginald,  if  you  have  any  un- 
pleasant allusions  to  make,  I  must 
request  you  to  confine  them  to  the 
hours  when  you  are  not  in  Edyth's 
society  at  least.  I  suppose  you  men 
may  act  as  you  please.  If  you  find 
Richard  Baylor  agreeable,  nothing 
We  may  say  will  prevent  your 
seeking  his  society.  I  hope  you  have 
too  much  strength  of  mind  to  be 
drawn  into  his  wretched  habit  of 
gambling,  and  I  trust  you  will  remain 
away  from  his  house." 

"  And  Mrs.  Baylor  is  to  get  all  the 
cold  shoulder.  I  don't  call  that  jus- 
tice exactly.  She  wasn't  on  the  stage 
any  way.  She  only  studied  for  the 
stage.  Plenty  society  women  have 
gone  through  that  school." 

"  I  think  you  can  hardly  call  it  the 
same  thing.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
Mrs.  Baylor  is  the  daughter  of  an 
actress,  and  has  a  sister  who  was  on 
the  stage  for  a  time,  in  a  very  inferior 
position,  until  she  made  a  miserable 
marriage  and  died  in  Paris." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Martha,"  Miss  Smith 
called  in  a  low  but  excited  tone, 
"here  is  that  lady  we  saw  yesterday. 
It  must  be  Mrs.  Colonel  Stanley;  she 
answers  exactly  to  the  description  I 
read  of  her  in  the  papers  yesterday. 
Look  at  her  go  into  the  water.  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  so  graceful  ?" 

Mrs.  Courtney  put  up  her  lorg- 
nette and  watched  the  slim,  per- 
fectly clad  figure  walk  like  a  princess 
down  over  the  sands  and  into  the 
water.  Her  bathing  dress  fit  her 
figure  like  the  tunic  of  a  young 
Greek,  and  the  proud  neck  upheld 
the  beautifully  carried  head,  with  a 
conscious  pride.  There  was  no  timid 
stopping  to  dilly  dally  with  the 
waves,  to  put  one  foot  out  and  then 
another,  and  draw  back  with  a  little 
shiver.  She  walked  almost  up  to 
the  water,  and  then  with  a  rush  went 
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straight  into  the  heart  of  a  great, 
white  crested  breaker,  coming  up 
with  her  face. wet,  but  brilliant. 

She  gave  two  or  three  strokes  with 
her  round,  strong,  white  arms,  and 
made  her  way  out  into  the  incoming 
swells,  and  then  as  a  great  green 
glassy  wave  rose  above  her.  ready  to 
sweep  over  her  head,  she  put  her 
hands  on  her  waist  and  springing 
with  the  motion  of  the  water,  rose 
above  it,  bounding  into  the  air.  Her 
scarlet  cap  rose  two  or  three  times, 
defying  the  waves  to  go  over  it  and 
then  it  went  out,  a  touch  of  color  as 
far  as  it  could  be  seen. 

"I  should  think  she  would  be 
afraid,"  Edyth  said,  almost  shivering. 

"  The  Lacys  are  a  fearless  race," 
Mrs.  Courtney  replied,  as  one  would 
repeat  history.  M I  can  remember 
that  old  General  Lacy  was  said  to  be 
the  bravest  man  in  the  army.  He 
was  a  second  cousin  of  your  grand- 
father Mason,  Reginald.  It  is  the 
same  blood.  There  have  never  been 
any  cowards  in  our  families.  If  that 
really  is  Helen  Stanley  we  certainly 
must  go  and  call  upon  her.  It  would 
be  very  strange  if  relatives  should  be 
in  the  same  city  and  not  see  each 
other." 

"  From  what  I  hear  of  Mrs.  Col- 
onel Stanley,  and  from  what  the 
newspapers  say  of  her,  I  reckon  she 
has  about  enough  occupation  in  at- 
tending to  the  many  friends  she  has 
now.  They  say  she  came  down  here, 
where  she  knows  nobody,  so  that  she 
might  have  the  sea  bathing  and  not 
be  annoyed  by  people." 

"  We  can  hardly  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  people.    Her  own  kin." 

Mrs.  Courtney  was  rapidly  losing 
her  temper  with  her  son. 

"  She  is  a  remarkable  swimmer," 
said  General  Courtney,  putting  up 
the  field  glass  which  he  considered 
an  indispensable  addition  to  a  sea- 
side toilet.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
imbibed  the  idea  from  reading  of 
old  sea  captains  and  their  glasses. 
Most  worldly  experiences  had  come 
to  General  Courtney  vicariously. 

"  But,  dear  me,  Helen  Lacy,  old 
Bob  Lacy's  daughter,  must  be  forty, 
if  she's  a  day.  Her  mother  " 
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"  Not  so  old  as  that,"  begins  Mrs. 
Courtney,  when  her  son  Reginald 
gives  her  another  turn. 

"We  aren't  at  all  sure  that  it  is 
Mrs.  Stanley  at  all.  People  seldom 
look  like  their  reputations.  This 
may  be  one  of  those  very  actresses 
you  so  despise." 

"  I  trust  I  know  a  lady  when  I  see 
one,"  says  his  mother  with  dignity. 
"  It  is  not  very  complimentary  to 
say  that  your  cousin,  Mrs.  Stanley, 
looks  like  an  actress." 

M  She's  not  so  near  a  cousin  that  I 
feel  as  though  I  were  exactly  cast- 
ing aspersions  upon  my  immediate 
family." 

"  And  then,  too,  you  seem  to  have 
taken  up  the  cudgels  in  defense  of 
that  scapegrace,  Richard  Baylor." 

It  is  a  minute  before  Reginald 
speaks,  and  then  there  is  feeling  in 
his  voice. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  mother,  that  we 
need  to  add  to,  instead  of  detract 
from,  the  stock  of  sympathy  in  this 
world  for  scapegraces." 

And  he  leaves  his  mother  dumb. 

■ 

IV. 

"  Come  along,  Edyth,  let  us  go  off 
and  walk  a  little.  My  knees  are 
getting  cramped  by  sitting  still," 
and  Reginald  gets  up  and  gives  his 
tan  shoes  a  little  shake  that  straight- 
ens his  trousers,  and  presumably  his 
knees. 

Edyth  follows  him  obediently. 
Where  wouldn't  she  follow  Regi- 
nald ?  Her  heart  is  as  full  of  joy  as 
the  sea,  laughing  and  glittering  away 
off  there  to  the  eastern  horizon,  is 
full  of  sparkles.  It  is  reflecting  back 
the  light  which  the  indifferent  sun  is 
pouring  down  on  all  the  earth  alike, 
and  the  sea's  case  is  something  like 
poor  Edyth's.  Reginald  is  in  as  lit- 
tle lover-like  a  mood  as  possible. 

He  knows  that  he  is  going  to  ask 
Edyth  to  marry  him.  Of  course  he 
is.  He  knows  that  his  mother  ex- 
pects it,  and  most  of  all,  Edyth  ex- 
pects it.  He  thinks,  with  a  quick 
throb  of  conscience,  of  the  stab  he 
has  given  his  mother  before  he  left. 
He  hates  himself  for  his  defiant 
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tongue.  He  knows  that  he  cannot 
go  and  apologise  to  her,  because  the 
apology  would  be  but  a  naming  of 
the  wound,  and  demanding  for  it  a 
new  claim  upon  the  consciousness, 
and  it  is  something  that  must  be 
kept  hidden  away. 

With  his  impulsive  generosity  he 
makes  up  his  mind  that  now,  today, 
he  will  make  amends  to  his  mother, 
carry  out  her  dearest  wishes,  and  go 
back  to  her  with  Edyth  as  his  prom- 
ised wife.  She  will  forgive  him  then 
for  his  rude  touch  upon  the  family 
sorrow,  the  skeleton  which  can  hurt 
even  Mrs.  Courtney's  pride.  Her 
kiss  of  congratulation  will  be  a  kiss 
of  reconciliation.  He  thinks  ruefully 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  make  up  to  his 
mother  all  she  has  suffered. 

But  what  can  he  say  to  Edyth  ? 
He  thinks  to  himself  that  certainly 
nothing  on  earth  could  be  harder 
than  to  propose  marriage  to  a  girl 
who  has  been  brought  *up  in  the 
same  house  with  you.  It  is  perfectly 
ridiculous. 

When  Edyth,  a  shy  little  child  of 
five,  was  left  to  General  Courtnev's 
guardianship,  Mrs.  Courtney  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  she  took 
up  the  burden  of  being  a  mother  to 
a  motherless  girl  in  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian charity.  She  openly  wished  that 
this  child  had  been  a  boy  that  Reg 
might  have  had  a  companion,  and 
then  she  said  she  supposed  it  was  all 
for  the  best,  as  poor  Reg  had  no  sis- 
ter; the  refining  influence  of  a  girl 
in  the  house  would  be  everything. 

And  true  enough,  Mrs.  Courtney 
did  her  duty  in  the  way  of  the  world. 
Edyth  had  been  daintily  and  care- 
fully brought  up,  with  the  best  of 
young  ladies'  boarding  school  edu- 
cations. She  had  been  taught  art 
embroidery  as  the  years  went  by, 
and  the  making  of  famous  Virginia 
dishes,  and  the  painting  of  china  to 
put  them  in. 

But  it  must  be  confessed  that  poor 
Edyth  had  never  done  any  of  these 
things  very  brilliantly.  She  could 
hardly  be  said  to  have'  any  influence 
over  Reg,  although  they  were  to- 
gether constantly  during  all  their 
childhood.    Reginald  had  never  had 


but  one  girl  companion  other  than 
Edyth,  and  that  was  a  pretty  miss  of 
ten  who  had  come  out  from  Balti- 
more to  visit  her  aunt  who  lived  near 
the  Courtneys.  Reginald  was  four- 
teen and  Edyth  was  eleven  when 
Maude  appeared  on  the  scene  and 
took  Reg's  boyish  heart  captive. 
She  could  ride  and  swim  and  row 
and  climb  trees  like  a  boy,  and  had  a 
sharp  tongue  of  her  own  ;  in  none  of 
which  accomplishments  Edyth  was 
at  all  learned. 

Reg  was  her  willing  slave  until 
they  were  riding  tournament  on  the 
back  lawn  one  day.  Maude,  on  her 
pony  bareback  and  yelling  like  a 
Comanche  Indian,  galloping  down 
with  lance  poised  to  take  the  ring, 
found  herself  almost  thrown  because 
her  pony  had  shied  at  Edyth's  white 
apron,  when  she  sat  on  the  fence 
meekly  looking  on.  Maude  had 
called  her  a  "spoil-sport"  and  or- 
dered her  home.  Reg  picked  up  the 
rings  and  went  along,  much  to  Mrs. 
Courtney's  satisfaction  when  she 
heard  of  it. 

She  would  hardly  have  been  a  hu- 
man mother  if  she  had  not  wanted  to 
keep  Edyth's  thirty  thousand  dollars 
a  year  in  the  family;  if  she  had  not 
gently  discouraged  any  other  man 
who  came  Edyth's  way.  Not  that 
that  required  much  effort.  The 
American  man  is  not  a  fortune 
hunter.  He  has  too  much  faith  in 
his  own  abilities,  is  too  proud  to  take 
a  wife's  money.  He  considers  it  his 
prerogative  as  an  American  to  earn 
his  own  fortune  and  to  choose  the 
one  woman  he  wants  out  of  the 
world  to  bestow  it  upon. 

Edyth,  with  her  rather  awkward 
figure,  and  stiffness  of  manner,  had 
little  to  attract  any  man,  particularly 
one  who  did  not  really  know  her 
good  qualities.  She  always  had 
partners  at  dances  and  never  had 
known  the  ignominy  of  being  a  wall 
flower.  Everybody  went  to  the 
Courtney  house,  and  liked  Reginald, 
and  one  dance  is  little  to  give  for 
duty;  but  Edyth,  with  the  hand- 
somest gown  in  the  room,  had  never 
been  a  belle. 

To  do  Reginald  justice,  he  never 
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thought  of  Edyth's  money.  It  is  hard 
to  think  of  money  in  connection  with 
one  for  whom  it  has  done  so  little. 
He  only  knew  that  she  was  good, 
that  she  was  devoted  to  him,  that 
his  mother  would  be  heartbroken  if 
he  married  any  one  else,  and  that  he 
had  never  seen  any  other  woman 
whom  he  cared  any  more  for. 

Not  that  bright  eyes  and  a  pretty 
face  had  no  charms  for  him.  He 
was  a  young  man  with  blood  in  his 
veins,  and  eyes  in  his  head,  and  when 
a  gay,  bright  young  girl,  full  of  the 
joy  of  life  passed  him  by,  his  heart 
gave  an  extra  throb  in  the  manner 
that  every  healthy  young  man's  does 
at  that  call.  But  the  only  girls  he 
had  ever  known  were  those  about  his 
own  home,  and  in  their  eyes,  as  in 
his  mother's,  he  was  the  property  of 
Edyth  Smith. 

Tell  a  man  a  thing  is  a  fact  from 
his  boyhood  up,  and  he  is  certain  to 
end  by  believing  it. 

Reg  thought  he  loved  Edyth.  He 
had  never  known  a  man  who  was 
passionately  in  love  with  his  wife. 
The  uncles  and  cousins,  more  or  less 
removed,  who  made  up  the  world 
about  Ellenbro' all  had  wives  very, 
much  like  Edyth,  good  and  common- 
place. It  was  hardly  in  good  taste 
to  be  anything  else.  And  upon  this 
frame  of  mind  was  destined  to  be 
embroidered  the  acquaintance  of 
Mary  Baylor. 

Reg  and  Edyth  walked  along  up 
the  board  walk  side  by  side.  The 
merry  go  rounds  were  grinding  out 
their  new  tunes  put  in  for  this  sea- 
son, but  only  a  stray  boy  and  girl 
were  seated  upon  the  splendid  and 
ferocious  wooden  tigers  and  lions, 
going  round  and  round.  Away  out 
at  sea  the  red  cap  of  the  swimmer 
they  had'  seen  go  in,  rose  and  fell  on 
the  waves.  There  was  a  memory  of 
her  poetry  of  motion  in  Reginald's 
mind. 

"Forty!"  he  said  to  himself  con- 
temptuously. "  Mrs.  Stanley  or  no 
Mrs.  Stanley,  if  that  woman  is  forty, 
I'm  seventy' five." 

Edyth  broke  into  his  reveries. 

"  Here's  the  iron  pier.  Let  us 
walk  out  and  look  out  at  the  ocean." 


"All  right,"  is  Reginald's  invari- 
able answer,  and  they  turn  to  the 
right  and  walk  out  on  the  high  pier. 
There  is  a  small  theater  at  the  other 
end,  but  there  is  nobody  there  at  this 
hour  of  the  day.  The  rows  of  chairs 
sit  empty  like  a  wooden  audience, 
waiting  for  performers  that  do  not 
come. 

There  are  some  young  girls  who 
are  made  prettier  by  the  fresh  air  of 
the  ocean  and  the  sunshine.  The 
wind  ruffles  their  hair  in  crisp  little 
curls  around  foreheads  and  necks 
and  ears,  and  gives  their  hats  a  gay, 
saucy  little  tilt,  that  is  the  acme  of 
coquetry.  It  brings  deeper  color 
into  rounded  cheeks,  and  prints  a 
dear  little  brown  freckle  here  and 
there  on  a  white  skin. 

But  Edyth  is  not  one  of  these. 
The  wind  makes  her  look  untidy, 
and  that  is  all.  The  extra  color  that 
comes  is  in  her  nose  and  chin.  Her 
lips  look  blue  and  her  eyes  are 
watery  instead  of  laughing  back  to 
the  sun.  Reginald  considerately  sug- 
gests that  they  should  get  behind 
the  theater  where  the  wind  is  not  so 
strong,  and  Edyth  sits  down  on  one 
of  the  red  wooden  seats.  The  wind 
comes  around  the  corner  laden  with 
the  fresh  breath  of  the  ocean.  One 
might  almost  imagine  that  they  are 
breaths  from  the  Spice  Islands,  so 
sweet  is  it. 

Away  ofi  on  the  board  walk  a  popu- 
lar ditty  plays  an  accompaniment. 
Now,  thinks  Reginald,  he  will  say 
the  necessary  words. 

He  looks  out  at  the  little  boats 
which  are  bluefishing  outside  the 
bar,  the  sun  making  their  dingy 
sails  white ;  he  gives  ear  to  the 
music;  he  turns  his  eyes  to  Edyth's 
face,  and  some  way  his  courage  dies. 

"  How  big  the  world  is,  and  yet 
how  little,"  says  Miss  Smith.  "To 
think  of  Uncle  Mason  seeing  Mr. 
Baylor  here.  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
subscription  for  the  hospital  from 
him.    Shouldn't  you  think  so?" 

Reg  isn't  exactly  interested  in 
hospitals;  like  most  young  men,  he 
thinks  of  the  pleasant  things  of  life, 
but  he  has  a  tenderness  for  Edyth's 
kind  heart.    The  hospital  is  her  pet 
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charity,  and  the  mention  of  it  makes 
him  think  how  womanly  she  is,  and 
what  a  good  wife  she  will  make. 

M I  hope  you  don't  want  to  go 
rushing  after  him  now  to  get  his 
name  down  on  your  little  book." 

"  No,  not  now,"  she  says.  "  I 
want  to  go  on  to  New  York  with 
Aunt  Martha  and  get  some  new 
gowns  before  we  go  back  home,  and 
some  new  curtains  for  my  own 
room." 

"  You  love  the  old  house  at  home 
very  much,  don't  you,  Edyth  ?  " 
There  is  nothing  remarkable  about 
this  question,  but  there  is  something 
strained  in  the  tone  in  which  it  is 
put. 

She  looks  at  him  and  knows  that 
the  time  has  come,  and  the  slow  red, 
not  the  vivid  rushing  blush  that  is 
so  beautiful,  comes  into  her  face. 

This  moment  is  the  most  blissful 
of  her  dull  life — this  moment  that  it 
seems  to  Reg  is  about  the  most  diffi- 
cult he  has  ever  encountered. 
Yes,"  she  almost  whispers. 

"  Wouldn't  you — wouldn't  you  like 
to  live  there  always  t" 

It  is  like  pulling  a  tooth. 

"  You  know  I  should  be  unhappy 
away  from  you — all." 

And  then,  there  seemed  to  be  noth- 
ing more  to  be  said.  He  puts  his 
arm  around  her  shoulders  and  kisses 
her — and  is  conscious  as  he  does  so 
that  a  hair  has  blown  across  her  lips 
and  he  doesn't  like  it.  He  doesn't 
even  know,  poor  boy,  that  if  that 
hair  had  been  blown  across  the  lips 
of  a  woman  he  truly  loved  and  had 
crossed  his  when  he  kissed  her  first, 
it  would  have  had  a  locket  home  for 
the  rest  of  its  days. 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  else  to 
say.  They  both  look  out  over  the 
the  sea. 

"I  wonder  what  Aunt  Martha  will 
say  when  we  go  in  ?" 

"  Must  I  tell  her  now — right  off?  " 
asks  Reg.  Now  that  it  is  done, 
somehow  it  seems  as  though  it  would 
keep. 

"  Of  course  it  \s  Jours  to  tell,"  she 
says  with  an  attempt  at  playfulness 
that  is  unlike  her  and  not  desirable. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  let's  do,"  Reg 


said  with  an  air  of  inspiration.  M  Let's 
go  into  that  bath  house  and  get  some 
suits  and  go  in  bathing." 

Why  not  begin  right  now  to  start 
Edyth  in  his  ways? 

V. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
bathing  suit  which  covers  the  slender 
figure  of  Miss  Edyth  Smith  leaves 
considerable  to  be  desired.  It  isn't 
pretty  and  it  isn't  trig. 

In  the  tiny  four  by  six  room  where 
she  has  gone  to  change  her  dress 
from  the  elaborate  sleeved  and  lace 
trimmed  silk  to  the  damp  blue 
flannel  bathing  suit  which  has  been 
handed  in  to  her,  there  is  water 
standing,  and  she  has  the  shuddering 
consciousness  that  it  must  have 
fallen  from  the  clothing  of  some 
former  occupant.  Ladies  in  water 
soaked  bathing  suits  and  hair  that  is 
a  collection  of  dripping  points,  walk 
up  and  down  the  narrow  passageway 
calling  out  pleasantries  to  each  other. 
Edyth  has  never  seen  anything  so 
free  and  easy,  and  she  finds  it  alto- 
gether distasteful.  Then,  too,  the 
bathing  suit  has  been  worn,  and  that 
is  against  her  fastidious  notions. 

Across  the  front,  in  big  white  let- 
ters, is  the  name  of  the  bath  house. 
Altogether  Miss  Smith  finds  it  dis- 
gusting. But  this  is  what  Reg  wants 
her  to  do,  and  she  is  going  to  do  it. 
She  cannot  see  herself,  as  there  is 
only  a  little  scrap  of  a  mirror  of  the 
distorting  variety  up  against  the 
partition.  Perhaps  if  she  could  she 
would  disregard  Reg's  wishes  aftc-r 
all.  There  are  women  who  look  well 
in  the  bathing  dress  which  has  been 
designed  for  them,  and  there  are 
women  who  look  well  in  any  bathing 
dress,  or  anything  else,  but  Edyth 
cannot  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the 
imagination  be  called  one  of  these. 
Added  to  this,  it  is  the  very  first  time 
she  has  been  seen  without  so  much 
as  her  shoes,  and  she  is  covered  with 
confusion  at  the  thought  of  facing  all 
these  people. 

She  opens  the  door  a  little  way 
and  peeps  out,  and  iooks  longingly 
at  her  gown  hanging  up  there.  A 
boy  suddenly  banged  at  her  door. 
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"What  do  you  want?"  she  asks 
timidly. 

"  The  gen'leman  said  you  was  to 
come  along.    He's  waitin'." 

And  then  Edyth  brought  out  all  of 
her  courage,  opened  the  door  and 
stepped  out. 

She  met  Reg  at  the  end  of  the  cor- 
ridor, but  such  a  looking  Reg!  She 
had  looked  at  all  the  bathers  up  and 
down  the  beach  in  a  perfectly  imper- 
sonal way;  she  had  never  believed 
that  Feg  could  ever  be  one  of  those 
dreadful  looking  creatures.  And  yet 
he  was.  She  turned  her  eyes  away, 
and  her  face  was  red  again.  She 
was  thankful  Mrs.  Courtney  was  not 
there  if  she  had  to  make  this  dread- 
ful exhibition  of  herself. 

As  they  came  down  on  the  beach 
they  saw  that  everybody  was  looking 
at  a  child  who  was  frolicking  in  the 
water.  She  was  a  tiny  little  yellow 
headed  baby,  not  more  than  Lthree, 
but  who  could  swim  like  a  fish. 
There  was  a  heavy  faced  woman 
with  her  who  was  evidently  her 
nurse,  and  who  was  bursting  with 
gratified  vanity  at  the  attention  the 
baby  was  attracting.  The  child  had 
a  scrap  of  a  bathing  suit  about  its 
round  little  body,  but  she  sprang 
into  the  incoming  waves  shouting 
with  glee,  putting  her  tiny  hands 
upon  her  waist  and  rising  above  the 
breakers  as  it  sprang  into  flying 
spray. 

"  She  springs  up  like  Mrs.  Stanley; 
look  at  her,"  Edyth  cried,  forgetting 
all  about  herself. 

The  child  threw  herself  upon  the 
next  wave  that  came  in,  and  put  out 
her  tiny  arms  and  went  swimming 
like  a  white,  golden  haired  frog. 

"  I  think  that  is  dangerous,"  Reg 
said.  "  I  do  not  believe  that  nurse 
can  swim  a  stroke,  and  that  baby  has 
not  the  strength  to  cope  with  waves," 
and  taking  Edyth  by  the  hand  he 
started  into  the  water.  But  the  water 
was  cold  to  Miss  Smith's  feet,  and 
she  stopped. 

"  Oh,  Reginald,  I  cant!    Oh  I " 

"  Yes,  you  can.  Look  at  all  these 
people.  It  isn't  cold  after  you  get  in. 
Come  along." 

"Oh.    Ugh.    I  cannot/" 


4i7 

People  about  them  were  beginning 
to  laugh.  Reg  was  a  sturdy  soul, 
without  a  grain  of  snobbery,  but  as 
he  looked  at  Edyth  he  did  wish  she 
were  prettier,  if  she  were  going 
to  be  silly,  or  more  sensible  and 
braver  if  she  had  to  be  ugly.  He 
put  his  arms  about  her  waist  and 
rushed  her  into  the  incoming  breaker, 
lifting  her  head  and  shoulders  above 
it. 

"  Oh — ah!"  she  gasped,  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Then  I  am  afraid  Reg  felt  his  pa- 
tience going.  "If  you  really  cannot 
stand  it — "  he  said  in  the  superhu- 
manly  mild  tone  of  a  man  in  a  real 
rage — but  the  waves  do  not  wait  for 
arguments;  another  one  came,  and 
they  let  themselves  be  washed  nearly 
back  upon  the  beach. 

There  was  a  shriek  almost  in  Reg's 
ear:  "The  baby!    Oh,  the  baby!" 

It  was  the  Irish  nurse.  She  was 
wringing  her  hands,  "  Save  her/"  she 
cried. 

There  were  not  many  bathers 
in  here,  only  one  or  two  men. 

Reg  turned  to  see  the  little  golden 
head  away  out  on  the  top  of  a  wave. 
Coming  toward  the  shore  still  a  dis- 
tance out,  was  the  red  cap  of  the 
swimmer  they  had  seen  go  in  far  up 
the  beach.  It  was  coming  in  rapidly, 
but  that  baby  could  never  live  in 
those  waves  until  the  red  cap  could 
reach  her.  Reg  fairly  rushed  into 
the  water,  leaving  Edyth  dripping 
on  the  shore.  It  was  not  hard  work 
for  his  strong  arms,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  would  never  reach  the 
child  nor  find  her  when  he  got  there. 
The  fatal  undertow  would  make 
short  work  of  that  soft  atom. 

A  great  green  wall  came  up  before 
him  and  in  it,  under  it,  he  saw  the 
white  baby  face,  the  little  arms  help- 
less. He  dived,  grasped  the  golden 
curls,  and  came  up,  holding  himself 
aloft  on  the  sweep  of  the  incoming 
tide,  the  baby  in  his  arms. 

In  another  second  the  red  cap  was 
beside  him.  Such  an  agonized  face, 
the  big  eyes  wide.  "  My  baby,"  she 
gasped. 

"  She  is  all  right,"  Reg  said,  and 
truly  enough,  she  was.    The  little 
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thing  had  held  her  breath  under  the 
water  and  breathed  on  top,  with  the 
true  instinct  of  a  born  swimmer,  who 
had  been  trained  to  the  water  before 
she  could  walk. 

11 1  come  to  your  cap,  mama,"  she 
said,  shaking  the  water  from  her 
head  like  a  little  dog. 

It  was  no  time  for  talk.  The  gra- 
titude in  the  mother's  eyes  was  more 
eloquent  than  any  words. 

Reg  put  the  child  astride  his  neck, 
and  together  he  and  the  mother 
slowly  swam  in  shore.  The  Irish 
nurse  was  gone.  When  they  reached 
the  sand  and  put  the  child  down,  the 
mother  turned  to  Reg  with  tears  in 
her  pretty  eyes. 

"  You  saved  my  baby's  life,"  she 
said. 

There  was  a  look  in  those  eyes 
under  the  red  cap  which  was  dan- 
gerous for  Reg.  There  are  some 
women  born  with  a  something  (other 
women  call  it  coquetry  sometimes 
and  sometimes  they  call  it  brazen- 
ness)  which  is  fatal  to  nine  men  out 
of  every  ten  who  look  at  them. 

No  wonder  was  it  that  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley was  the  great  society  leader. 
The  few  people  who  had  been  along 
the  beach  were  all  looking  at  them 
curiously.  Edyth  had  only  seen  and 
felt  that  Reg  had  left  her,  and  had 
turned  and  gone  up  the  beach  and 
into  the  bath  house  to  don  again  the 
garments  of  her  everyday  walks,  to 
bedeck  herself  with  trinkets  and  be 
the  Edyth  of  conventionality — except 
— except — in  this  one  respect.  There 
was  upon  her  a  new  dignity.  She 
was  engaged  to  Reg.  Her  life  was 
settled.  Its  placid,  commonplace 
smoothness  of  outlook  might  have 
dismayed  another  girl,  but  never 
Edyth.  The  broad,  plain  road,  far 
from  any  suspicion  of  the  byways  or 
shadow  of  hedges,  was  the  one  that 
she  had  chosen  all  her  life,  the  one 
that  she  would  be  found  walking  in 
when  she  stepped  into  her  most  re- 
spectable grave. 

It  looked  all  sunny  before  her  now 
— and  although  she  was  cold,  and  the 
coarse  flannel  of  the  bathing  suit  was 
unpleasant  to  her  skin,  and  the  one 
towel  was  insufficient,  still  none  of 


these  could  entire.,  -»de  the  sun  for 
Edyth,  on  this  the  day  when  the 
fruition  of  all  her  maidenly  dreams 
had  come  about. 

She  donned  her  outdoor  garments 
with  a  little  pleasant  warm  thrill 
about  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  Sh< 
even  laughed  at  herself  for  a  silly 
goose  for  having  cried  in  the  water. 
She  would  go  in  again  tomorrow. 
Of  course  Reg  was  big  enough  and 
bold  enough  to  take  care  of  her,  and 
she  ought  not  to  be  so  stupid.  She 
wondered  if  Reg  really  meant  that 
they  were  to  keep  their  engagement 
for  a  month,  and  not  tell  even  Mrs. 
Courtney.  She  didn't  see  how  she 
could,  and  then  she  thrilled  all  over 
at  the  thought  of  having  a  great 
secret  like  that,  that  meant  so  much 
to  them  both,  all  alone  with  Reg. 

They  hadn't  had  any  secrets  to- 
gether since  they  were  little  children 
and  they  used  to  tell  each  other  what 
they  were  going  to  give  the  other 
members  of  the  family  for  Christmas 
presents.  Edyth  was  childish  yet. 
There  had  never  come  to  her  any  of 
the  cares  of  life,  and  of  the  experi- 
ences which  bring  maturity.  And 
heaven  had  not  given  to  her  that 
mysterious  quality  which  might  be 
called  the  genius  of  femininity, 
which,  like  a  genius  for  anything 
else,  brings  full  fledged  comprehen- 
sion of  life  without  the  pains  of  ex- 
perience. Edyth's  idea  of  bliss  was 
the  bread  and  cheese  and  kisses  pro- 
gramme, and  perhaps  she  would 
have  suffered  more  from  the  absence 
of  the  cheese  than  the  kisses.  All  the 
respectabilities  of  life  must  come  to 
Edyth,  if  she  were  to  be  happy. 

She  put  on  her  garments  and 
started  out  to  find  Reg.  She  thought 
of  sending  a  boy,  but  she  suddenly 
bethought  herself  that  Mr.  Reginald 
Courtney  might  not  be  so  conspicu- 
ous a  personage  along  the  sands  of 
Atlantic  City  as  he  would  be  in  the 
streets  of  Ellenbro'.  The  sense  of 
lost  identity  is  one  of  the  hardest 
lessons  that  provincials  must  learn. 
She  set  her  hat,  her  most  expensive 
hat,  on  her  head,  and  taking  her  um- 
brella went  out  and  sat  in  the 
pavilion  which  overlooked  the  ba- 
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tners.  just  as  she  appeared  a  red 
cap,  closely  followed  by  a  tall  young 
man,  crossed  the  sands,  went  up  the 
stairs  and  separating  with  a  tacit 
promise  in  each  face  to  meet  again 
in  a  very  few  minutes,  the  two  went 
into  their  several  dressing  rooms. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  gallant 
about  Reginald  Courtney,  but  when 
that  merry  piquant  face  under  the 
red  cap  was  turned  to  him,  he  forgot 
that  she  was  a  stranger. 

"  Must  you  go  out  ?"  he  said.  It 
wasn't  every  day  that  a  swimmer 
like  this  could  "keep  stroke  beside 
him. 

"The  nurse  has  gone,  and  I  must 
go  and  dress  the  baby.  She  has  been 
in  too  long  now.  Poor  little  tot!  I 
never  intended  for  her  to  come  into 
the  water  at  all  this  morning.  I  have 
never  had  a  nurse  for  her  in  all  her 
little  life  before,  but  her  papa  thinjcs 
she  ought  to  have  one  so  that  we 
may  have  more  time  for  other  things. 
Just  as  though  anything  could  be 
more  important  than  having  the 
baby  with  us!" 

"  Me  won't  go  out!"  said  a  small 
but  defiant  voice. 

"  Sh — h.  Don't  speak  to  your 
mama  like  that!"  There  was  any- 
thing but  severity  in  the  soft  tones, 
but  the  baby  changed  her  cry. 

"  I  see  my  papa!"  she  shrieked, 
and  breaking  away  from  her  mother, 
tore  through  the  crowd,  a  little  bun- 
dle of  pink  flesh,  wet  flannel  and 
stringy  curls. 

Reg  did  not  wait  to  hear  the 
thanks  of  the  head  of  the  family;  it 
seemed  to  him  that  that  was  a  form- 
ality that  he  could  deny  himself. 
With  a  hasty  word  of  farewell,  he 
started  up  toward  the  place  where 
he  had  left  Edyth.  She  was  gone. 
He  went  up  to  the  bath  house  and 
found  that  she  had  taken  the  key  of 
her  dressing  room.  Reg  knew  from 
many  years'  experience  that  when 
Edyth  began  to  dress,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  labor  and  painstaking,  and 
time.  He  looked  longingly  back  at 
the  glittering,  heaving  waves,  rushing 
in  so  coolly  and  enticingly.  Did  his 
eyes  deceive  him  ?  Away  out  there 
on  the  crest  of  one  of  them  was  a  red 


cap.  That  decided  him.  In  another 
minute  his  strong  wrhite  arms  and 
close  cropped  head  were  making 
their  way  through  the  breakers 
toward  that  scarlet  beacon. 

"  I'll  tell  her  this  time,"  Reg  thinks 
to  himself,  44  that  we  are  cousins.  I'll 
talk  to  her,  and  it  naturally  will  come 
into  the  conversation." 

She  was  out  there  all  alone,  as  he 
had  hoped,  and  the  face  she  turned 
toward  to  him  was  as  cordial  and 
gay  as  it  had  been  when  he  left  it. 
Some  way  it  made  Reg  into  a  hero. 
It  made  his  swim  to  the  rescue  of 
that  small  girl,  and  his  grasp  upon 
her  curls,  seem  the  act  of  a  great 
man.  The  glance  in  those  eyes, 
sweet  as  it  was,  seemed  to  act  like  a 
magnifier.  It  made  Reg  swell  in 
importance. 

"  Where  did  you  go  to  ?"  she  cried, 
as  she  threw  herself  upon  the  wave, 
passively,  as  another  woman  would 
throw  herself  upon  a  silken  couch 
for  a  languid  summer  afternoon's 
rest.  Her  round  white  arms,  slender, 
yet  with  dimples  in  the  elbows,  and 
a  dear  little  crease  on  the  forearm 
just  below  the  bend  that  enticed  you 
to  kiss  it,  were  spread  out,  and  the 
water  seemed  to  hold  her  up  and 
support  her  upon  its  heaving  green 
bosom  as  though  it  loved  her. 

44  I  went  up  to  see  what  had  become 
of  my — my  cousin.  But  she  was 
dressing." 

She  laughed.  "  And  you  knew 
that  meant  another  hour!  I  am  so 
glad  you  came  back.  I  wanted  you 
to  stay  and  meet  my  husband.  He 
might  have  said  some  words  that 
could  have  given  you  some  idea  of 
our  thanks.    I  could  not." 

"  You  thanked  me  enough,"  Reg 
said.  41  It  was  nothing." 

44  Nothing,  to  save  my  baby's  life  ? 
It  probably  seemed  nothing  to  you. 
You  may  go  about  saving  lives  every- 
day in  the  week  for  aught  I  know — 
but  my  baby .' " 

The  words  sounded  a  little  flip- 
pant, but  there  was  a  ghost  of  a  sob 
at  the  end,  and  the  water  on  the 
round  delicate  cheeks  was  not  all 
ocean's  brine.  It  thrilled  Reg  to  the 
heart.    He  never  stopped  to  think 
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how  cross  he  had  been  to  Edytli  for 
crying  just  a  little  while  ago. 

,4Did  the  nurse  come  back?"  he 
asked — for  something  to  say. 

'  Yes;  her  father  said  he  would 
stay  with  her  while  the  nurse  dressed 
her.  She  seemed  awfully  repentant, 
poor  thing,  and  I  could  hardly  blame 
her."  She  laughed  again,  that  merry 
laugh  that  seemed  to  come  out  for  its 
own  enjoyment,  showing  all  the  white 
teeth  and  the  depressed  corners  of 
the  not  very  small  nor  thin  lipped 
mouth.  "  It  is  more  than  I  can  do  to 
resist  that  child's  pleading.  How  can 
I  expect  a  nurse  to  do  it  ?" 

"  I  don't  wonder,"  Reg  said,  and 
then  he  blushed.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  anybody  would  give  this  woman 
anything  she  wanted,  why  not  her 
child. 

But  the  red  cap  had  other  occupa- 
tion than  listening  to  the  flatteries  of 
a  boy.  She  had  come  out  to  bathe, 
to  swim  and  dive,  and  feel  the  cool 
waves  break  over  her,  and  she  went 
vigorously  to  work,  untiring,  seem- 
ingly. 

When  at  last  they  came  out,  just 
as  Edyth,  her  hair  a  little  wet,  and 
not  so  daintily  arranged  as  before, 
took  her  chair  in  the  pavilion  and 
turned  it  oceanward,  they  felt  that 
they  had  been  friends  forever.  There 
was  an  Irish  woman,  meek  of  mien, 
holding  fast  to  a  dancing,  golden 
haired  little  girl,  very  near  them. 

"Your  mama  has  come  out  now, 
I'm  tellin'  ye,"  said  the  nurse.  "  Didn't 
you  see  her  red  cap  a-comin'  up  out 
o'  the  water.  She's  jest  in  the  house 
beyant  a  dressin'  an' will  be  here  the 
minute — an'  it's  glad  I  am,"  under 
her  breath. 

Edyth  pricked  up  her  ears  at  the 
mention  of  the  red  cap.  She  had 
seen  only  one,  and  that  was  on  Mrs. 
Stanley's  head.  Could  this  be  Mrs. 
Stanley's  little  girl  ?  She  turned  and 
smiled  upon  the  infant.  That  was 
enough;  in  two  minutes  her  bangle 


bracelets    were    being  closely  in- 
spected. 

Edyth's  array  of  bangles  was  large. 
There  was  a  little  gold  pig,  a  pork 
bonkeur,  which  set  the  child  screaming 
with  delight.  "  The  pid  !  the  pid  ! 
The  pitty  pid  !  " 

Just  then  a  lady,  in  a  simple,  cool 
white  gown  came  in  at  the  pavilion 
gate.  Reg  was  just  behind  her, 
looking  red  and  fresh.  The  baby 
sprang  for  her.  "  Mama."  she  cried, 
"come  and  see  the  lady  with  the 
pid."  Edyth  recognized  her;  it  was 
Mrs.  Stanley. 

"  I  hope  you  will  pardon  my  little 
girl,"  she  said  very  sweetly.  "  She 
wants  everything  she  sees.  I  am 
afraid  she  is  frightfully  spoiled." 

"  Oh  no  !  "  Edyth  said.    "  Let  me 
give  it  to  her.    I  should  be  glad  for  4 
her  to  have  it,"  and  she  began  un- 
hooking it  from  her  bracelet.  There 
is  a  hand  put  out  to  stop  her. 

"  I  cannot  allow  her  "  but  the 

air  is  rent  bv  a  shrill  wail. 

"I  wants  th '//</.'" 

"  Please  let  her  have  it,"  Edyth 
says  almost  imploringly.  "  It  isn't 
like  taking  it  from  a  stranger.  I 
fancy  we  are  almost  cousins,"  hurry- 
ing on,  as  she  sees  the  wonder  in  the 
face  before  her.  Reg  has  come  up, 
and  Edyth  turns  toward  him  to  sec- 
ond her.  "  We  are  the  Courtneys 
from  Ellenbro'."  She  always  speaks 
of  herself  as  a  Courtney. 

"Ah? "and  a  pleased  flush  came 
into  the  face  under  the  red  cap.  "  Do 
you  know  me  then  ?  " 

Coming  toward  them  Edyth  sees 
Mrs.  Courtney,  and  knows  from  her 
face  that  she,  too,  sees  Mrs.  Stanley. 

"Why,  of  course,  Aunt  Martha 
knew  you  at  once,  and  said  we  must 
come  and  see  vou." 

"  I  will  tell  Dick."  There  is  a  little 
triumph  in  the  tone.  "You  might 
have  recognized  Aim,  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  you  could  know 
that  I  am  Mrs.  Richard  Baylor!" 


(  To  be  continued!) 
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By  Frank  A.  Mtmsn. 

(^OLLIS  P.    HUNTINGTON    is  as  a  theologian  is  of  no  consequence. 

^— *    one  of  the  great  men  of  our  What  he  has  done  in  the  way  of 

times.    He  is  inherently  great.    Na-  philanthropy  is  not  the  test.  His 

lure  cast  him  in  a  big  mold.    He  achievements    are    the  measuring 
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has  done  something — has  left  his  im- 
press upon  the  history  of  our  national 
development.  That  man  who  has 
the  power  within  him  to  do  great 
things  and  does  them,  is  great — great 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  works. 
What  Huntington  might  have  been 


sticks  by  which  he  must  be  meas- 
ured, and  by  which  honest  intelli- 
gence will  measure  him. 

Huntington  breathed  the  New 
England  air  as  a  lad — that  air  that 
stimulates  ambition  and  gives  ro- 
bustness to  energy.    At  fourteen  the 
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spirit  of  getting  on  in  the  world 
mastered  his  educational  propen- 
sities— mastered  his  father's  objec- 
tions to  his  leaving  school,  and  w  ith- 
out the  loss  of  an  hour,  and  at  that 
age  when  city  lads  of  wealthy  parents 
nowadays  are  almost  as  dependent  as 
in  infancy,  young  Huntington  began 
with  mature  stroke  the  construction 
of  a  fortune  that  has  now  reached 
well  nigh  to  a  hundred  millions.  He 
bad  great  opportunities,  to  be  sure,  in 
his  early  days  in  California,  but  he 
handled  them  masterfully.  Others 
had  equal  opportunities — the  same 
opportunities,  but  they  did  not  have 
his  brain,  nor  his  energy.  It  was  he 
who  overcame  mountains — he  who 
got  the  reward. 

The  transcontinental  railway  was 
inevitable,  but  the  realization  of  this 
masterful  achievement  would  not 
have  been  on  that  day  recorded  by 
history  had  there  been  no  Hunting- 
ton. The  linking  together  of  the  two 
oceans  had  been  but  a  chimerical 
dream  up  to  that  time  when  Hunting- 
ton gave  it  substanceand  infused  into 
it  life  and  energy.  He  associated  with 
himself  Messrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  Ice- 
land Stanford  and  Charles  Crocker. 
These  four  men  advanced  the  neces- 
sary means  for  a  survey  across  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  secured  the  charter 
for  the  road,  raised,  with  the  govern- 
ment's aid,  the  vast  sums  of  money 
required  to  construct  and  equip  that 
railway  which  at  the  lime  of  its  com- 
pletion was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world — a  marvel  of  engineering. 

Huntington's  genius  found  its  true 
scope  of  operation  when  he  turned 


from  the  shop  to  the  broader  field  of 
railway  construction.  Here  there 
was  ample  play  for  his  tremendous 
energy — ample  opportunity  to  test 
the  indomitable  power  of  his  will. 

No  general  on  the  field  of  battle 
was  ever  braver  than  Huntington  has 
been  in  the  realm  of  finance.  He  has 
played  with  millions  as  the  small  man 
plays  with  pennies.  He  has  been  the 
largest  borrower  of  money  this  con- 
tinent has  ever  seen,  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  he  often  says  he  has  not 
been  out  of  debt  since  the  old  days 
in  Connecticut,  before  he  renounced 
the  imperious  rule  of  the  schix  1- 
marm. 

Huntington  is  now  nearly  seventy 
two  years  old.  His  personality  is 
impressive.  His  height  is  towering, 
his  figure  strong  and  robust,  with 
deep  chest  and  broad  shoulders.  He 
has  a  large  head  and  intelligent, 
kindly  face,  with  strong  lines  indi- 
cative of  the  firmness  and  power 
which  have  characterized  his  w  hole 
career. 

He  is  still  an  active  man — is  still 
engaged  in  the  management  of  vast 
enterprises.  Few  men  have  ever  had 
the  physical  and  mental  endurance 
to  stand  up  under  such  a  tremendous 
strain  as  Huntington  must  have 
borne  in  all  these  years  of  incessant 
work. 

Boldness  and  energy  and  intel- 
ligence and  frugality — that  old  New 
England  frugality  of  his  fore- 
fathers— these  are  qualities  that  have 
brought  rewards — that  have  made 
an  impress  on  the  epoch  in  which 
Huntington  has  lived. 
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OS  THE  FOl'RTH. 


Ox  the  birthday  of  the  nation. 

While  the  flaunting  banners  taught 
What  Columbia's  Declaration 

Of  her  Independence  brought, 

II. 

Far  from  all  the  din  and  riot 

And  the  cannon's  roaring  mouth, 

"Neath  a  leafy  bower  quiet 

Where  the  soft  breeze  from  the  South 


III. 

In  Marie's  fair  locks  was  playing, 

She  and  I— we  two  alone- 
Tarried  in  our  aimless  st raving 
Over  meadow,  moss,  and  stone. 


IV. 

And  the  thoughts  of  all  my  longing 
Came  in  swift  onrushing  train 

Through  my  very  being,  thronging 
Fervid  heart  and  throbbing  brain. 


V. 

Then  Marie,  as  if  she  knew  me, 
With  those  fingers  while  and  small 

Plucked  a  wild  rose— gave  it  to  me— 
And  I  took  it.  hand  and  all. 


VI. 


And  the  birthday  of  the  nation 
Was  a  joyous  day  for  me, 

When  I  made  my  Declaration 
Of  Dependence,  to  Marie  ! 

Stanley  Wynne. 
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By  Phillips  McClurc. 


T  F  ever  a  good  young  man  lived,  it 
was  young  Mr.  Briggs.  His 
holidays  were  few  and  far  between, 
and  when  he  took  one  he  usually 
tried  to  combine,  if  not  exactly 
business  with  pleasure,  at  least  a 
sense  of  duty  dene  with  his  physical 
recreation.     Just    now  he    was  at 


Miss  Saltor's  father  owned  a  house 
in  Ocean  Grove,  but  Mr.  Briggs,  be- 
ing a  rather  shy  young  man,  had 
never  met  him,  and  was  waiting  for 
Helen  to  return  that  lie  might  make 
the  acquaintance  of  her  parents  as  a 
preliminary  to  asking  for  the  perpet- 
ual custody  of  the  daughter. 


Ocean  Grove,  where  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  the  town  of  Wester- 
ville,  as  a  delegate  to  a  great  con- 
vention that  was  being  held  there. 
He  was  going  to  stay  for  a  week 
longer  than  the  convention  lasted, 
that  he  might  meet  the  young  lady 
to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  who  was  going  through  a 
course  of  study  at  Lake  Chautauqua 


He  was  a  business  man  when  he 
was  at  home,  and  some  of  the  rides 
and  regulations  in  Ocean  Grove 
proper  he  found  rather  tiresome,  al- 
though he  fully  coincided  with  the 
principles  which  had  created  them. 
He  wrote  to  Helen  that  he  didn't 
Seem  to  care  about  living  in  a  church 
himself,  and  he  thought  he  would  go 
over  into  Asbury  Park  and  await  her 
return. 
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Helen  did  not  approve  of  any 
such  course.  She  wanted  him  to  go 
and  see  her  father  and  get  all  the 
44  embarrassing  part"  of  the  en- 
gagement over  and  done  with  before 
her  return,  but  this  was  exactly 
what  Mr.  Briggs  would  not  do.  He 
found  a  quiet  little  boarding  place 
in  the  Park.  Just  across  the  street 
loomed  up  one  of  the  largest  cara- 
vansaries on  the  coast,  a  house  where 
the  liveliest  element  that  came  to 
Asbury  Park  sought  quarters.  There 
was  a  perpetual  pageant  of  carriages 
driving  up  and  away,  carriages  with 
smart  coachmen  in  liver}'  and  jing- 
ling harness  chains,  and  swaying 
white  parasols  held  over  flowery 
hats  and  faces. 

There  was  one  carriage  that  at- 
tracted Mr.  Briggs's  attention,  as  it 
did  that  of  every  other  dweller  by 
that  portion  of  the  sea.  It  had  a 
marvelous  power,  seemingly,  of 
changing  its  lining.  In  the  morning 
it  would  go  out  soberly  lined  with 
navy  blue,  and  the  dress  "of  the  occu- 
pant would  be  blue.  The  fringes 
that  were  wafted  back  in  the  fresh 
ocean  breeze  of  the  morning  would 
be  blue. 

In  the  afternoon  there  would  come 
floating  down  the  steps  of  the  hotel, 
a  fairy  creature  all  in  white,  from 
the  top  of  her  big  hat  to  the  tip  of 
her  patent  leather  shoe,  and  she 
would  get  into  a  carriage  with  a 
white  lining.  Some  days  it  was 
pink,  and  some  days  pea  green,  but 
there  was  always  the  harmony,  and 
the  occupant  was  always  the  same 
and  alone,  save  for  a  beribboncd  fox 
terrier. 

Mr.  Briggs  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it  before.  He  had  no  op- 
portunity to  come  close  to  the  owner 
of  all  this  gorgeousness  until  one 
day  he  was  coming  down  his  own 
steps  just  as  the  lady  and  the  dog 
were  setting  out  for  their  drive.  As 
luck  would  have  it,  a  large  gray  cat 
walked  leisurely  along  just  ahead  of 
him.  There  was  a  yelp,  and  a  flash 
of  white  across  the  road,  and  the 
cat  exchanged  her  dignity  for  a  tree- 
top  and  left  the  fox  terrier  springing 
and  yelping  at  the  foot. 
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The  lady  stood  up  in  her  carriage 
and  looked  the  picture  of  woe.  Mr. 
Briggs  very  promptly  picked  up  the 
howling  dog  and  carried  it  across 
the  street,  handing  it  up  to  its  mis- 
tress with  his  best  bow.  He  saw  on 
nearer  view  that  she  was  as  slender 
as  a  reed,  with  tiny  hands,  a  most 
wonderful  red  and  white  complexion, 
and  an  abundance  of  red  gold  hair, 
very  loosely  arranged. 

Her  teeth  were  white  as  pearls,  as 
her  red  lips  parted  over  them.  There 
was  a  big  white  tulle  veil  over  her 
face,  but  through  it  was  the  gleam  of 
coquettish  eyes.  Some  way,  Mr. 
Briggs  felt  himself  blushing;  and 
when  he  walked  away  it  was  in  a 
little  tremor  of  excitement.  Her 
thanks  had  been  given  in  the  softest 
and  sweetest  of  voices. 

The  next  day,  as  Mr.  Briggs  was 
walking  up  the  board  walk,  he  saw 
just  ahead  of  him  a  hat,  eccentric  of 
brim  over  a  mass  of  red  gold  hair, 
and  a  waist  that  was  slender  and 
round,  molded  into  the  gayest  of 
gowns.  The  walk  was  tilting  and 
modish,  and  the  heels  of  the  shoes 
that  were  shown  by  the  lifted  skirts 
frou-frouing  about  the  slenderest  of 
ankles,  were  high  and  pointed. 

Just  as  Mr.  Briggs  was  letting  his 
senses  take  in  the  rather  bizarre 
grace  of  the  figure  ahead  of  him,  a 
little  boy  in  a  messenger's  uniform 
came  tearing  along  the  board  walk, 
with  a  package  in  his  hand.  The 
fox  terrier  that  the  young  lady  held 
in  a  leash  gave  a  spring  between  the 
boy's  legs  and  he  went  tumbling 
down.  The  package  burst  and  love's 
offering  in  the  shape  of  chocolates 
went  flying  in  every  direction. 

The  lad  arose  and  split  the  air 
with  profanity.  It  made  Mr.  Briggs's 
hair  stand  on  end,  and  he  started  to 
put  himself  between  the  lady  and 
such  language.  To  his  surprise,  her 
lips  were  drawn  apart  in  the  most 
amused  smile  ;  he  could  see  her  teeth 
through  her  veil. 

She  was  looking  in  an  elaborate 
bag  at  her  side  for  some  money,  evi- 
dently, and  just  as  evidently  there 
was  no  money  in  the  place  where 
money  ought  to  be. 
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"  Come  up  to  the  hotel,"  she  was 
saying  to  the  boy,  "and  ask  for  Mrs. 
Farquier-Brown,  and  you  shall  be 
paid  for  your  chocolates  and  your 
hurt.  It  was  my  dog's  fault.  Naughty 
Bijou!" 

"You  kin  jus'  pay  me  now — "  the 
boy  began  insolently. 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Mr.  Briggs,  lift- 
ing his  very  neat  straw  hat. 

"  You  are  ever  so  kind,"  Mrs.  Far- 
quier-Brown smiled.  "  If  you  will 
kindly  give  me  your  card." 

Mr.  Briggs  paid  the  sullen  boy, 
and  then  handed  one  of  the  very 
modest  little  cards  which  bore  his 
name  to  Mrs.  Farquier-Brown. 

She  gave  him  a  flattering  look,  and 
then  glanced  down  at  the  card. 
Then  she  gave  a  little  start,  and  a 
funny  little  laugh. 

"  John  Mason  Briggs  !     Do  you 

happen  to  come  from  Westerville, 

Ohio?" 

"  Why,  yes!  "  said  Mr.  Briggs. 
***** 

A  week  later  Miss  Helen  Saltor 
alighted  from  the  train  at  Ocean 
Grove.  She  was  accompanied  by  a 
tall  and  rather  gaunt  lady  of  whom 
she  seemed  to  be  particularly  fond. 
They  both  wore  gray  poplin  travel- 
ing cloaks  and  carried  umbrellas, 
and  as  it  had  been  raining  when  they 
left  Philadelphia,  they  plodded  along 
in  heavy  overshoes.  The  sun  was 
shining  brilliantly,  and  they  looked 
a  little  as  though  they  had  been  left 
over  from  the  night  before.  Although 
a  second  glance  at  Helen  Saltor's 
really  handsome,  wholesome  face 
would  have  made  you  put  her  among 
rhe  children  of  the  morning. 

11 1  know  father  is  going  to  be  per- 
fectly disgusted  with  John  for  not 
coming  to  see  him,"  Miss  Saltor  was 
saying.  "  I  thought  they  would  both 
be  here  and  we  could  get  the  meet- 
ing over.  I  do  dislike  formalities. 
The  train  is  a  little  ahead  of  time, 
but  I  certainly  expected  John,  at 
least.    They  may  be  around  here." 

Just  around  the  corner  stood  a  re- 
markably conspicuous  equipage.  It 
was  a  Russian  phaeton,  with  a  groom 
in  cream  colored  livery  perched  on 
a  rumble  at  the  back;  black  horses 


with  white  harness  and  crossing  sil- 
ver chains  jingling  at  every  motion 
of  the  impatient  heads,  and  aloft  on 
a  box,  added  to  the  seat,  an  audaci- 
ously dressed  young  woman  aping 
coachman's  airs.  Her  whip  was  cn 
evidence,  and  there  were  many  while 
capes  to  her  big  buttoned  coat.  A 
dented  white  hat  was  on  the  top  of  a 
quantity  of  red  gold  hair. 

She  looked  at  Miss  Saltor  and  her 
companion,  and  a  good  natured  smile 
of  calm  amusement  at  their  appear- 
ance curled  the  corners  of  her  very 
red  lips.  Helen  felt  her  cheeks  burn. 

"Come  along,  Jack,  they  didn't 
come,  and  I'm  glad  of  it!  "  they  heard 
the  young  lady  call  impatiently, 
and  out  of  the  side  door  of  the 
station,  never  seeing  them,  while 
almost  touching  them,  came  to  take 
his  seat  by  the  side  of  this  conspicu- 
ous creature — John  Briggs! 

John  Briggs,  Helen  Saltor's  lover 
and  Mrs.  Briggs's  stepson,  whom  she 
had  brought  up  in  the  ways  of  god- 
liness, decency  and  discretion  s'ince 
his  sixth  year.  The  two  women 
looked  at  each  other  and  almost 
gasped. 

At  that  instant  a  tall  man,  with  a 
large  frame  and  keen  gray  eyes,  put 
his  two  hands  on  Helen's  shoulders 
and  turned  her  around. 

"  Well,  daughter,"  he  said,  and 
kissed  her.  "  I  know  this  is  Mrs. 
Briggs.  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you, 
and  to  thank  you  for  the  care  you 
have  taken  of  my  daughter." 

Mrs.  Briggs  murmured  some 
words  of  assent.  She  was  still  in 
such  a  state  of  astonishment  that  she 
felt  as  though  she  had  forgotten  the 
English  language,  although  she  had 
taught  it  for  ten  years  before  she 
married  John  Briggs's  father. 

"The  wagonette  is  just  around  the 
corner  here,"  Mr.  Saltor  said.  "  We'll 
be  getting  along  home." 

Three  minutes  later  the  Russian 
phaeton  whirled  by  them,  going,  in 
another  direction. 

"That  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Asbury  Park  this  season,"  Mr.  Saltor 
said.  "  I  believe  her  name  is  Mrs. 
Farquier-Brown.  The  young  man 
with  her  has  been  her  constant  at- 
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tendant  for  the  past  week.  I  have 
seen  them  driving  every  day.  He 
may  be  her  husband  for  aught  I 
know.  I  only  know  that  I  wish  that 
sort  of  people  would  stay  higher  up 
the  coast,  where  they  belong." 

Mrs.  Briggs  and  Miss  Saltor  did 
not  even  look  at  each  other.  Such 
indignation  was  burning  in  each 
breast  that  they  could  not  exhibit  it. 

The  next  morning  when  Mr.  Briggs 
was  eating  his  breakfast,  he  read 
among  the  arrivals  the  names  of 
Miss  Helen  Saltor  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Briggs.  He  gave  a  whistle,  and  then 
a  tremendous  sigh  of  relief.  He 
dressed  himself  in  his  daintiest  and 
neatest  morning  attire,  and  thought 
with  a  beating  heart  of  seeing  Helen 
again,  of  his  unworthiness  to  possess 
such  a  splendid,  clever,  good  girl, 
and  the.  coming  interview  with  her 
father.  He  felt  a  little  as  though  he 
had  been  living  on  husks  of  late,  and 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  a  return 
to  wholesome  fare. 

It  was  serene  and  beautiful  about 
the  Saltor  cottage.  Helen's  younger 
sisters,  whom  Mr.  Briggs  felt  just  a 
little  afraid  of,  were  playing  tennis 
on  the  lawn.  The  thin  Indian  cur- 
tains were  blowing  out  of  the  long 
open  windows.  It  all  looked  so 
homelike  and  sweet.  Just  the  sort 
of  surroundings,  Mr.  Briggs  thought, 
a  man  would  want. to  marry  a  wife 
from.  And  then  he  was  glad  to  see 
his  stepmother.  She  was  a  good 
woman  who  had  been  a  mother  to 
him  as  well  as  she  knew  how.  It  was 
she  who  came  into  the  pretty  rattan 
furnished  parlor  to  meet  him,  but 
there  was  an  expression  upon  her 
face  that  be  did  not  understand,  and 
there  was  a  reserve  in  her  greeting 
which  chilled  him. 

"  Helen  has  a  headache  this  morn- 
ing "  Mrs.  Briggs  said  lugubriously, 
"and  Mr.  Saltor  will  see  you  in  the 
library." 

"Well,  now,  really,"  Mr.  Briggs 
began. 

He  had  expected  to  be  fortified 
for  the  interview  with  Helen's  fa- 
ther, by  Helen's  last  words  in  his 
ears — by  more  than  that,  but  in- 
stead—    Well,  there  was  nothing 


like  having  it  over  with.  If  his  en- 
gagement to  Helen  were  a  formally 
acknowledged  thing,  he  might  be 
able  to  see  her,  even  though  she  did 
have  the  headache. 

Mrs.  Briggs  went  across  the  hall 
and  knocked  at  the  door.  Mr.  Sal- 
tor opened  it,  and  it  seemed  to  Mr. 
Briggs  that  Helen's  father  looked  as 
miserable  as  he  felt  himself.  Mrs. 
Briggs  introduced  them  in  the 
hushed  tone  that  one  uses  at  a  fune- 
ral, and  went  out  and  closed  the 
door,  and  Mr.  Briggs  thought  that 
in  all  his  life  he  had  never  felt  such 
a  fool. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,  Mr.  Briggs," 
Mr.  Saltor  said,  pushing  a  big  lea- 
ther chair  toward  him,  and  taking  a 
seat  in  front  of  his  desk. 

Mr.  Briggs  sat  down  and  caught 
his  breath. 

"I  suppose,"  he  said,  "you  have 
some  idea,  Mr.  Saltor,  of  my  er- 
rand " 

"Yes,  yes,"  Mr.  Saltor  said  quick- 
ly. Mr.  Briggs  thought  he  had 
never  seen  any  one  so  impatient,  but 
it  cleared  the  ground. 

"  I  have  a  first  rate  business,  and 
an  income  that  I  hope  is  sufficient 
for  the  tastes  which  Helen  and  I 
have  " 

"  Before  you  go  any  further,  Mr. 
Briggs,"  Mr.  Saltor  interposed,  "  may 
I  ask  you  to  explain  your  relation- 
ship or — er — connection  with  Mrs. 
Farquier- Brown  ? " 

Mr.  Briggs 's  face  took  on  a  fine 
scarlet. 

"  That,  sir,"  he  said  tartly,  "  is  an 
entirely  private  matter." 

"  No  matter  can  be  entirely  private 
when  it  concerns  the  man  who  asks 
me  to  let  him  marry  my  daughter. 
You  have  been  making  yourself  tht* 
conspicuous  companion  of  Mrs.  Far- 
quier-Brown,  to  my  certain  knowl- 
edge for  one  week;  how  much  longer 
I  do  not  know." 

"  I  never  saw  her  until  a  week  ago." 

"  So  much  the  worse." 

"But  "    Mr.  Briggs  hesitated. 

"  Am  I  not  an  honorable  enough  man 
to  be  taken  on  trust  ?  Mrs.  Brown 
has  a  claim  upon  me." 

"  I  cannot  allow  my  daughter  to 
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marry  a  man  upon  whom  another 
woman  has  a  claim  which  he  cannot 
explain,"  said  Mr.  Saltor  impassively. 
"  Helen  and  your  mother  saw  you 
with  her  yesterday  at  the  station.  I 

myself  have  seen  you  " 

"  It  is  not/iing"  Mr.  Briggs  burst 
out. 

"  Prove  that  to  me." 

And  then — I  have  no  apologies  for 
Mr.  Briggs;  he  was  a  good  man  who 
had  been  taught  to  control  his  feel- 
ings, but  he  arose  and  went  out  and 
slammed  the  door,  and  there  was 
quiet  and  misery  up  stairs  in  poor 
Helen  Saltor's  room. 

Mr.  Briggs  did  not  come  back,  nor 
did  his  stepmother  see  him.  He  felt 
that  she  had  helped  to  deliver  him 
over  to  slaughter. 

They  heard  of  him,  though,  as 
having  gone  out  the  very  next  morn- 
ing with  a  gay  party  made  up  by 
Mrs.  Farquier-Brown,  on  a  little 
yacht  which  they  had  chartered. 

Julia  Saltor,  Helen's  youngest  sis- 
ter, who  had  leanings  toward  frivoli- 
ties, came  in  and  told  them  all  about 
it.  How  all  Asbury  Park  had  come 
out  to  see  the  party  start;  how  Mrs. 
Farquier-Brown  had  worn  a  blue 
serge  gown  with  yellow  satin  sleeves 
and  a  yellow  sailor  hat,  and  had  been 
escorted  by  Mr.  Briggs;  that  there 
were  rumors  of  baskets  of  cham- 
pagne on  board. 

Toward  afternoon  a  violent  sum- 
mer storm  came  rolling  in  across 
the  sea.  The  Saltor  cottage  was  al- 
most at  the  water's  edge,  and  the 
whole  family  came  out  on  the  ve- 
randa to  watch  it.  Vessels  were 
putting  hastily  in  to  shore,  scudding 
before  the  wind.  There  was  a  little 
craft  just  outside  that  there  seemed 
to  be  something  wrong  with;  peo- 
ple were  moving  about  on  the  deck 
excitedly,  and  there  was  a  boat 
about  to  leave  it.  It  was  raining 
out  on  the  water,  but  the  downpour 
had  not  yet  reached  the  shore;  the 
wind  was  blowing  harder  and  fiercer. 
The  little  boat  tossed  like  a  cockle- 
shell, but  the  accident  to  the  yacht 
must  have  been  serious,  for  the  boat 
was  gay  with  women's  gowns.  The 
rowers  pulled  steadily,  but  every  in- 


stant the  situation  seemed  more  per- 
ilous. Julia  Saltor  had  brought  out 
the  glass,  and  kept  it  glued  to  her 
eyes. 

"  I  do  believe  it's  Mrs.  Brown's 
party,"  she  said  excitedly.  "I  can 
see  yellow  sleeves  !  " 

Down  into  the  trough  of  the  waves 
the  boat  would  go,  and  then  mount 
high  on  a  roller.  Once,  the  wave 
seemed  to  wash  entirely  over  it,  and 
Helen  gave  a  little  cry  and  hid  her 
eyes.    Mrs.  Briggs  was  stony. 

"Go  in,"  Mr.  Saltor  ordered,  "and 
have  a  big  fire  and  blankets  ready. 
Those  people  are  going  to  be  cast  on 
this  shore,  and  if  they  are  not 
drowned,  they  will  be  wet  through." 

On,  on  the  boat  came  !  The  ocean 
guard  had  foreseen  the  possible  dis- 
aster and  came  running  down  the 
beach,  and  a  little  crowd  had  col- 
lected. It  all  seemed  to  happen  be- 
fore they  could  realize  what  it  was. 
The  boat  had  been  pulled  in,  and  a 
wet,  shivering,  draggled  party,  al- 
most helpless,  was  taken  out.  One 
lady  was  carried  up  the  beach  un- 
conscious. 

"  Bring  her  here,"  Mr.  Saltor 
called. 

Such  a  tiny  little  bundle.  One 
man  was  carrying  her,  and  that  man 
was  Mr.  Briggs.  There  was  no  sym- 
pathy in  the  faces  that  looked  at 
him,  but  he  did  not  notice  that ;  his 
whole  attention  was  taken  up  by  the 
dripping  little  creature  in  his  arms. 

As  he  mounted  the  steps  Mr.  Sal- 
tor met  him  and  tried  to  take  her 
from  him,  but  he  motioned  him 
away.  It  was  a  slight,  young  figure, 
tightly  gowned  in  blue  and  gold, 
that  he  carried,  but  the  head  that 
hung  over  his  arm  was  that  of  an 
old,  old  woman.  The  scant  gray 
hair  was  in  wet  strings  about  the 
little,  old,  wrinkled  face. 

Mr.  Briggs  laid  her  down  on  the 
waiting  blanket  on  the  hall  divan, 
and  began  chafing  her  hands. 

"It's  Mrs.  Farquier-Brown,"  Julia 
Saltor  said  with  awe.  "  It's  her 
gown." 

The  heat,  the  rubbing,  all  these  re 
vived  the  little  creature.  She  opened 
her  eyes  and  sat  up,  and  looked 
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Helen  full  in  the  face.  Evidently 
she  remembered  seeing  her,  and  had 
been  told  the  whole  story. 

A  gleam  of  amusement  came  into 
the  quick,  still  young,  blue  eyes. 
She  put  up  her  hands  and  pushed 
the  hair  that  had  been  so  long  hid- 
den by  a  wig,  back  from  her  wrinkled 
face,  washed  roughly  clean  from 
powder  and  paint. 


"You  needn't  be  jealous  of  me," 
she  said  with  a  gasp  of  laughter. 
"  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  I'm 
his  grandmother.  His  own  mother  s 
mother,  who  was  too  frivolous  for  him 
ever  to  know,"  and  then  at  the  con- 
fession, at  the  realization  of  her  own 
weakness  and  age,  self  pity  overcame 
her,  and  she  began  crying  in  helpless 
little  sobs. 
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XXXI. 

TT  was  a  trying  moment  for  Mari- 
on.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  carpet.  Derringforth's  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  her.  He  was  wait- 
ing with  breathless  suspense.  The 
flush  on  her  cheek  and  the  nervous 
fumbling  with  her  fan  answered  his 
question.  It  could  have  been  no 
plainer  if  put  into  words. 

The  answer  was  a  revelation  that 
stung  his  pride  and  wounded  him 
almost  to  the  death.  But  his  natural 
gallantry  and  love  for  Marion 
prompted  him  to  spare  her  further 
embarrassmcnt. 

The  blaze  of  the  big  lamp  in  the 
corner  had  crawled  up  to  a  point 
that  terminated  in  a  shaft  of  smoke. 
Derringforth  saw  it  streaming  high 
towards  the  ceiling  as  he  raised  his 
head  with  a  stifled  groan,  searching 
for  something  to  break  the  painful 
silence. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said,  rising  sud- 
denly and  starting  to  cross  the  room. 

Marion  looked  up  and  saw  the 
smoke  streaming  from  the  chimney. 

"  Oh,"  she  exclaimed,  and  in  an  in- 
stant was  by  Derringforth's  side. 

"  It's  all  right  now,"  he  said,  as  he 
reduced  the  blaze  beyond  the  possi- 
bility of  further  trouble. 

"  I  wonder  I  didn't  see  it,"  re- 
marked Marion,  at  the  same  time 

♦This  story  began  in  the  March 


thanking  heaven  secretly  for  the  re- 
lief this  trifling  incident  brought  her. 

M  You  were  not  looking  in  the  right 
direction,"  replied  Derringforth.  "I 
am  the  one  that  should  have  seen  it 
before." 

He  turned  towards  her  and  looked 
down  into  her  eyes.  His  expression 
startled  her,  it  was  so  unlike  the  Phil 
of  the  old  days.  He  took  a  piece  of 
bric-i-brac  from  the  mantel  with  the 
remark,  "This  is  something  new,  is 
it  not?" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Marion,  **  and  it 
is  a  very  rare  specimen." 

She  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity 
to  turn  the  conversation  from  the 
theme  that  had  so  embarrassed  her. 

"Very  antique,  I  should  think," 
rejoined  Derringforth,  apparently 
studying  it  with  much  interest. 

"  Yes,  very  antique.  A  friend  of 
papa's  brought  it  from  Europe  only 
last  week." 

"  Europe  is  full  of  interesting 
things,"  returned  Derringforth.  "  I 
feel  that  I  should  like  to  go  abroad 
and  remain  for  an  entire  year,  well 
away  from  business  and  business  an- 
noyances." 

This  remark  was  made  with  the 
view  of  leading  up  to  his  financial 
troubles. 

"Oh,  I  wish  you  would  go  with 
us,"   said  Marion,  with   a  sudden 
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burst  of  enthusiasm  and,  it  may  be 
said  truthfully,  with  a  thrill  of  delight 
even  at  the  thought. 

"Are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Derring- 
forth,  looking  up  quickly. 

"  Mama  has  been  urging  the  mat- 
ter." 

The  look  that  flashed  into  his  eyes 
made  her  wish  that  she  had  been 
more  cautious. 

"  When  shall  you  sail  ?  "  he  asked, 
trying  to  appear  indifferent. 

14  We  may  not  sail  at  all.  It  is  not 
settled  yet,"  answered  Marion,  more 
diplomatically.  She  could  see  by  the 
pallor  of  his  face  that  the  thought  of 
her  going  abroad  at  this  time  rankled 
within  him.  She  was  sorry  she  had 
said  anything  about  it.  His  expres- 
sion became  grave  and  Marion 
thought  a  trifle  stern.  He  stood 
erect,  tall  and  dignified.  All  the 
boyish  lines  of  his  features,  it 
seemed  to  her,  had  yielded  to  the 
strength  of  mature  manhood. 

"  But  when  your  mother  urges 
anything  isn't  it  as  good  as  settled  ?" 
he  said. 

He  had  tried  to  disguise  his  feel- 
ings, but  there  was  a  touch  of  sar- 
casm in  his  words  that  cut. 

"  Mama  doesn't  do  all  the  thinking 
for  the  family.  Your  remark  is 
hardly  complimentary,"  returned 
Marion  with  considerable  spirit. 

"Pardon  me,  I  didn't  mean  to  be 
uncomplimentary,"  he  said,  return- 
ing with  her  to  the  sofa.  "  But  I 
have  had  good  reason,  as  you  know 
— w  e  have  had  good  reason  to  recog- 
nize the  force  of  your  mother's  will." 

An  expression  of  pain  came  into 
Marion's  face.  "  I  am  sure  mama 
has  never  urged  anything  with  me 
that  she  did  not  believe  best  for  me. 
No  one  knows  this  better  than  vou, 
Phil." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  but  one  some- 
times errs  in  judgment.  It  was  just 
a  year  ago,  little  girl,  that  you  and 
I  yielded  to  your  mother's  will.  You 
can  tell  better  than  I  whether  she  or 
we  were  right." 

Marion  hesitated  for  an  instant, 
thinking  what  answer  to  make.  She 
tapped  her  folded  fan  lightly  against 
her  forehead  as  if  to  quicken  thought. 


"  Why  do  you  think  I  can  tell  better 
than  you  ?"  she  asked,  raising  her  eyes 
to  his  in  ingenuous  query. 

It  was  his  turn  to  hesitate  now, 
but  at  the  end  of  an  instant  he  an- 
swered: "Because  I  have  never  had 
but  one  opinion — yours  may  have 
changed." 

"  In  all  the  years  you  have  known 
me,  Phil,  you  have  never  found  me 
so  very  changeable,  have  you  ?" 

The  expression  of  her  eyes  and  the 
appealing  tones  of  her  voice  made  it 
plain  to  Derringforth  that  his  words 
had  hurt,  and  they  had.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  for  her  to  keep  back  the 
tears.  He  felt  that  he  would  like  to 
take  her  in  his  arms  and  like  a  child 
cry  with  her  and  for  a  time  forget 
the  past— forget  everything  but  her. 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  he  said  softly — 
almost  tenderly.  "  Forgive  me  for 
the  suggestion,"  and  then  he  killed 
the  effect  by  the  ill  timed  effort  to 
justify  himself,  adding,  "but  you 
know  you  have  seen  so  much  of  life 
during  the  year — have  had  so  many 
geod  times — have  met  so  many  men." 

Marion  looked  up  quickly  with 
flushed  face.  The  reference  to  the 
good  times  she  had  had  and  the 
men  she  had  metstartled  herforan  in- 
stant and  sent  the  red  blood  bounding 
to  her  cheeks.  Derringforth  saw  and 
misinterpreted  the  meaning,  fancy- 
ing that  he  had  again  offended  her. 
But  not  knowing  just  how  to  help 
matters  he  said  nothing,  trusting  to 
luck  for  an  improvement  in  the 
situation. 

A  little  silence  and  a  good  deal  of 
thought  followed.  Marion  was  the 
first  to  speak.  She  had  regained  her 
composure,  but  the  sting  of  her  con- 
science was  still  felt  and  the  fear  that 
perhaps  he  knew  more  of  her  flirta- 
tions than  he  had  admitted  prompted 
caution. 

"  You  have  been  quite  as  free  to 
meet  girls  as  I  have  men,"  she  said, 
bringing  him  forward  as  the  subject 
of  discussion,  "and  since  they  have 
not  influenced  your  opinion,  why 
should  the  acquaintances  I  have 
made  influence  mine?" 

"  But  I  have  met  scarcely  any  one," 
replied  Derringforth,  not  altogether 
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sure  that  luck  had  served  him  es- 
pecially well.  At  all  events  this  was 
a  turn  to  the  conversation  that  he 
had  not  expected. 

"  You  have  never  told  me  anything 
about  the  girls  you  have  met,"  pur- 
sued Marion,  in  justification  of  her 
own  omission  to  inform  Derring- 
forth  of  the  delicious  little  flirtations 
she  had  had. 

"There  has  been  nothing  worth 
the  telling.0 

"Oh,  Phil,"  she  said  with  a  capti- 
vating little  gesture  that  should 
have  made  him  own  up  to  anything, 
true  or*  false. 

"There  has  not,"  he  repeated,  un- 
moved. 

"  Don't  blush  so  about  it  or  I  shall 
really  believe  there  is  something  that 
you  don't  want  me  to  know."  She 
was  far  more  serious  than  her  man- 
ner indicated.  Derringforth  was 
angry  at  himself,  but  the  color  grew 
deeper. 

Marion  smiled.  It  was  that  sort 
of  smile  that  irritated  him.  Derring- 
fort  shifted  his  position  and  appeared 
ill  at  ease,  all  of  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  confirm  Marion's  suspicions. 
It  fed  the  slight  feeling  of  jealousy 
already  awakened. 

"It  seems  to  me  we  are  drifting 
away  from  the  subject,"  remarked 
Derringforth,  in  the  effort  to  free 
himself. 

"Yes,  drifting  to  a  rather  more 
interesting  subject,"  answered 
Marion. 

M  Not  to  me." 

"  But  to  me." 

"Suppose  we  take  them  up  in 
order  then  and  return  to  the  one 
with  which  we  began  ?  I  believe  we 
were  trying  to  determine  whether 
the  year  that  has  just  closed  has 
proved  your  mother's  judgment  to 
be  right  or  wrong." 

"  Yes,  but  can  we  be  sure  either  the 
one  way  or  the  other?" 

"I  don't  understand  you." 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  without  fur- 
ther knowledge  of  the  future  I  can't 
see  that  we  can  say  positively  that 
mama  was  wrong  or  that  we  were 
right.  I  am  sure  you  will  admit 
this." 


u  I  don't  know  that  I  shall,"  an- 
swered Derringforth,  with  the  grow- 
ing suspicion  that  Marion  was  parry- 
ing with  him — that  her  views  had 
changed  a  good  deal  more  than  she 
was  willing  to  admit.  The  thought 
increased  his  reserve. 

"  Then  if  we  can't  agree,  what  is 
the  object  of  discussing  the  question 
and  what  good  can  come  of  it  since 
we  can't  recall  the  past?" 

"The  errors  of  the  past  are  guides 
to  the  future,"  returned  Derringtorth 
sententiously. 

"  Very  true." 

"Then  why  is  there  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  the  discussion  ?" 

"  Because  we  cannot,  it  seems  to 
me,  settle  the  question  as  to  who  was 
in  the  wrong." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  want  to  settle 
it,"  said  Derringforth  coldly. 

The  words  left  a  bitter  sting. 
They  were  nearer  the  truth  than  she 
was  willing  to  acknowledge  to  her- 
self even.  But  it  was  the  way  they 
were  spoken  that  hurt  most.  Her 
face  flushed.  Derringforth  watched 
her  expression  with  keen  eyes,  noting 
the  effect  of  his  words.  The  height- 
ened color,  the  hesitation,  the  evi- 
dent disquietude,  all  tended  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  suspicion  that  Marion 
had  wavered  in  her  steadfastness. 

He  had  come  to  her  with  the  in- 
tention *o(  telling  her  everything 
about  his  troubles — of  telling  her  of 
his  struggles  to  free  himself  from  the 
grasp  of  a  Shylock — of  telling  her  of 
the  torture  he  had  suffered  in  the 
thought  that  perhaps  Burton  Ed- 
wards was  winning  her  love,  and  of 
finally  saying  to  her  that  it  was  he 
who  must  now  ask  that  the  engage- 
ment be  postponed  or  abandoned 
maybe  for  ever. 

He  had  come  with  the  belief  that 
she  would  be  true  to  her  purpose  of 
a  year  before,  but  the  conversation 
thus  far  had  led  him  to  a  different 
conclusion.  The  thought  tortured 
him.  He  turned  so  that  he  could 
place  his  arm  upon  the  back  of  the 
sofa.  He  put  his  hand  to  his  throb- 
bing temples.  The  position  brought 
his  face  directly  towards  Marion's. 
Neither  spoke  for  a  time.    In  the 
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soft  light  and  becoming  evening 
gown  so  fashioned  that  it  revealed  a 
glimpse  of  a  white,  round  neck,  she 
was  very  pretty.  Derringforth 
thought  of  the  past  and  of  the  happi- 
ness they  had  had  together — of  the 
happy  life  they  had  planned  to  live 
together.  She  was  handsomer  now, 
as  he  saw  her,  than  ever  before.  He 
had  never  craved  her  love  so  much 
as  at  this  instant.  To  give  her  up — 
to  think  of  her  as  the  wife  of  another 
— no,  no  he  could  not  do  this,  the 
very  idea  was  maddening.  He  was 
miserably  unhappy. 

Marion  was  equally  unhappy.  The 
conversation  had  drifted  in  a  way  that 
neither  expected — that  neither  de- 
sired. The  love  of  their  hearts  had 
been  forced  back  into  deep  recesses 
where  its  light  could  not  be  reflected 
in  the  eye,  where  its  sweetness  could 
not  add  music  to  the  voice. 

Marion,  too,  thought  of  the  past — 
of  the  simple  days  of  childhood — of 
Phil  as  he  was  then — as  he  had  been 
all  their  lives.  Her  breast  heaved 
with  a  suppressed  sigh  and  she 
raised  her  face  to  his.  The  soft, 
appealing  look  in  her  eyes  penetrated 
almost  beyond  the  reserve  that  in- 
cased his  true  nature.  Oh,  that  he 
had  had  the  breadth  and  sweetness 
of  soul  to  lift  himself  above  himself 
and  forgetting  miserable  pride,  had 
reached  out  his  hands  to  her.  She 
would  have  taken  them  eagerly  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  given, 
responding  with  all  the  wealth  of 
her  heart— with  all  the  depth  of  her 
love.  One  word  from  him  would 
have  been  enough,  and  all  the  world 
in  her  eyes  would  have  been  as  noth- 
ing compared  with  him.  One  word 
from  her  would  have  caused  him  to 
forget  everything  in  life  but  her — 
would  have  filled  his  soul  with  hap- 
piness sweeter  and  purer  and  deeper 
than  all  else  of  the  treasures  of  earth. 
God  must  have  turned  away  sorrow- 
ing that  that  word  was  not  spoken. 

Once  or  twice  it  hovered  on  Der- 
ringforth's  lips;  once  or  twice  it 
hovered  on  Marion's  lips.  If  each 
could  have  seen  deep  into  the  heart 
of  the  other  their  two  lives  would 
have  blended  into  one.  There  would 


have  been  mutual  confidence — 
mutual  confidings,  and  love  would 
have  softened  and  sweetened  .and 
made  radiant  the  soul  of  each. 

But  their  better  impulses  were 
forced  back  and  two  hearts  moaned 
sorrrowfully.  The  opportunity  had 
passed;  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  be- 
gan to  recede. 

44  If  your  mother  was  right  a  year 
ago,"  said  Derringforth,  finally  break- 
ing the  silence,  44  why  shouldn't 
she  wish  the  same  policy  to  prevail 
for  another  year,  and  perhaps  yet 
another,  and  maybe  still  another  ?" 

44  Mama  thinks  she  was  right,"  an- 
swered Marion  softly. 

44  That  makes  the  matter  clearer," 
replied  Derringforth.  His  voice  was 
hardly  steady,  though  he  was  steeling 
himself  against  all  emotion. 

The  situation  for  both  Derring- 
forth and  Marion  was  a  complicated 
one.  Had  he  been  in  a  position  to 
become  engaged  he  would  have 
reached  the  subject  in  a  direct  way. 
He  had  come  with  the  intention  of 
telling  in  a  straightforward  manner 
of  his  almost  hopeless  financial  con- 
dition, but  the  unfortunate  opening 
of  the  conversation  chilled  him.  He 
was  in  a  highly  sensitive  state,  due 
to  the  strain  and  anxiety  that  had 
reduced  him  almost  to  the  verge  of 
nervous  prostration,  and  readily  be 
came  secretive,  thinking  it  better  to 
draw  Marion  out  before  opening  his 
heart  to  her. 

Marion,  on  the  other  hand,  was  at 
a  disadvantage  from  the  start.  She 
knew  nothing  of  his  misfortunes  and 
felt  hurt  as  a  proud  spirited  girl 
should  at  his  seeming  indiffer- 
ence. He  had  not  been  himself  for 
months.  She  had  seen  very  little  of 
him  and  they  had  drifted  further  and 
further  apart  as  the  weeks  went  by. 
She  blamed  him  and  had  a  right  to 
blame  him,  not  knowing  the  struggle 
he  was  undergoing.  Had  he  confided 
in  her  he  would  have  drawn  her 
towards  him  and  she  would  have 
drawn  him  towards  her.  There  would 
have  been  mutual  confidence  and 
that  love  that  began  away  back  in 
childhood  would  have  continued  to 
grow  deeper  and  fuller  and  riper. 
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The  passion  of  the  human  heart  can- 
not live  on  air;  will  not  thrive  on 
memory. 

Marion  was  scarcely  less  sensitive 
than  Derringforth,  and  detecting  his 
diplomatic  tactics,  felt  that  his  treat- 
ment was  cold  and  cruel.  But  she 
had  too  much  pride  to  let  him  know 
her  thoughts  and  following  his  ex- 
ample b«came  equally  diplomatic — 
equally  cold  and  indifferent.  They 
were  at  cross  purposes.  Neither  un- 
derstood the  other ;  each  blamed 
the  other. 

One  thing  was  plain  to  Marion, 
and  that  was  Derringforth's  desire  to 
find  out,  without  committing  him- 
self, her  feeling  regarding  the  en- 
gagement. This  was  not  manly — 
not  right.  It  annoyed  her,  and  she 
determined  that  he  should  never 
know  without  asking  her. 

He,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not 
ask  her  to  engage  herself  to  him,  sit- 
uated «as  he  was,  and  if  he  were  to 
confess  his  inability  to  assume  such 
responsibilities  he  farlcied  he  would 
never  know  her  mind  regarding  the 
matter.  With  the  almost  positive 
knowledge  that  her  mother  would 
wish  her  to  continue  free,  and  with 
the  belief,  resting  largely  to  be  sure, 
on  an  interpretation  of  misleading 
acts  and  utterances,  that  she  herself 
was  anxious  to  avoid  the  engage- 
ment, he  vowed  that  he  would  say 
nothing  of  his  own  affairs. 

M  I  have  kept  faith,"  he  reflected, 
"and  with  no  prospect  of  an  en- 
gagement why  should  I  humiliate 
myself  before  her?  It  was  my  place 
to  tell  her  everything,  as  I  intended 
to,  had  she  proved  herself  worthy  of 
my  confidence." 

A  half  hour  later,  when  it  became 
apparent  that  nothing  was  to  be 
gained  by  prolonging  his  stay,  Der- 
ringforth took  his  leave  and  went 
out  into  the  night.  The  parting  was 
formal — not  warm,  not  frigid,  but 
excessively  polite. 

XXXII 

The  click  of  the  door  closing  be- 
hind Derringforth  brought  him  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  his  position.  He 


was  not  only  shut  out  from  Marion's 
presence,  but  shut  out,  with  equal 
truth,  it  seemed  to  him,  from  lier 
heart.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
street  than  he  stopped  and  looked 
back,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  might 
yet  see  her  face.  He  was  upon  the 
point  of  turning  back  with  the  im- 
pulse to  implore  her  forgiveness — to 
beg  for  the  assurance  of  her  love. 

Yielding  to  the  promptings  of  his 
heart  and  to  the  pathetic  moaning  of 
his  soul  he  started  to  return  to  her, 
but  before  he  had  taken  half  a  dozen 
steps  the  door  was  thrown  open.  It 
was  not  Marion,  come  to  recall  him, 
but  a  servant,  who  an  instant  later 
closed  the  heavy  outer  doors.  Der- 
ringforth stopped  suddenly,  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot,  and  gazed  longingly 
at  the  house.  His  head  drooped,  his 
shoulders  sagged,  and  he  was  the 
picture  of  hopelessness  and  misery. 

Marion  hurried  to  her  own  room 
and  in  the  darkness  went  quickly  to 
the  window  and  looked  out  with  the 
hope  that  she  might  yet  see  Derring- 
forth— might  'follow  him  with  her 
eyes  till  lost  from  view.  She  looked 
down  the  street  to  a  point  where  she 
imagined  he  would  be,  but  saw  no 
one.  She  turned  to  the  other  side  of 
the  bay  window  and  looked  in  the 
opposite  direction,  but  was  npt  re- 
warded with  the  sight  of  him  she 
sought.  She  returned  to  her  original 
position  and  again  peered  into  the 
gray,  misty  darkness. 

Her  heart  cried  out  with  disap- 
pointment and  bitter  anguish.  She 
threw  herself  upon  a  hassock  at  the 
base  of  the  window  and  with  her 
head  resting  upon  her  hand  still 
looked  far  down  the  street. 

A  heavy  mist,,  that  was  almost 
rain,  made  the  atmosphere  wet  and 
cold.  Marion  shuddered,  chilled  by 
the  sight  and  by  a  sense  of  loneli- 
ness so  keen  that  the  tears  stole 
down  her  white  cheeks.  She  wiped 
them  away  with  her  handkerchief 
and  in  doing  this  cast  her  eyes  down- 
ward. 

At  that  instant  Derringforth  threw 
up  his  hands  in  a  pathetic  gesture 
that  seemed  to  say  44  It  is  all  over — 
there  is  no  longer  any  hope,"  and  he 
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turned  away,  bent  forward  with  a 
burden  of  sorrow  that  seemed  to 
crush  out  all  the  spirit  of  his  young 
life. 

Marion  was  paralyzed  by  the  sight 
— dumb,  helpless  for  an  instan*.  and 
then  she  raised  the  window  and 
called  to  the  man  she  loved  to  come 
back  to  her.  But  he  heard  her  not 
and  went  his  way  sorrowing. 

Marion  sank  again  upon  the  has- 
sock, and  with  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes  gave  way  to  deep,  bitter,  cruel 
sobbing. 

The  ange^of  love  had  again  taken 
the  hands  of  these  two  and  stretched 
them  forth  till  they  almost  touched. 
But  the  chasm  was  not  quite  spanned 
— the  currents  of  love  not  reunited, 
and  each  turned  away,  hopeless. 

XXXI 1 1. 

Early  the  following  morning  Mar- 
ion received  a  note  from  Richard 
Devonshire,  asking  if  he  might  not 
call  upon  her  during  the  forenoon.  It 
was  a  straightforward  request,  writ- 
ten in  a  manly,  clear  cut  hand. 

"  I  can't  see  him,"  she  said  to  her- 
self, thrusting  the  note  away  from 
her.  "  I  must  not  see  him  again,  I 
must  not." 

Her  breast  heaved  with  a  great 
sigh  that  meant  nothing  if  not  that 
her  heart  ached  at  the  thought  of 
giving  him  up.  She  leaned  languidly 
upon  the  arm  of  her  chair  and 
thought.  Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  carpet  in  a  vacant  stare.  For 
the  time  she  was  dead  to  her  sur- 
roundings. 

The  maid's  presence  was  forgotten. 
But  the  latter  very  soon  recalled  her 
from  her  revery,  saying,  "  The  boy 
is  waiting  for  an  answer,  Miss 
Marion." 

"  Tell  him  there  is  no  answer,"  said 
Marion,  almost  peevishly. 

The  maid  closed  the  door  and 
started  to  do  her  bidding.  Marion 
hurried  to  the  stairs  and  called  her 
back  with  the  remark  that  she  must 
say  something.  She  went  to  her 
desk  and  wrote: 

My  dear  Mr.  Devonshire  : — I  am  very 
sorry,  but  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 


see  you  this  forenoon,  and  unfortunately 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  evening  is  en- 
gaged. You  arc  very  kind  to  suggest 
calling.  I  wish  it  were'  so  that  I  could  re- 
ceive you.  but  

Here  Marion  paused  for  further 
thought.  Her  penholder  found  its 
way  to  her  mouth,  and  she  bit  it  very 
hard  with  her  pretty  white  teeth  in 
the  effort  to  solve  the  problem  that 
pressed  her  for  an  answer. 

She  got  up,  went  to  the  table, 
picked  up  Devonshire's  letter  and 
returned  with  it  to  her  writing  desk. 
She  read  it  again. 

"  It's  really  very  nice  of  him  to 
want  to  see  me,"  she  reflected.  M  He 
is  such  a  charming  man  and  so  hand- 
some. He  was  very  courteous  to  me 
the  other  evening  and  it  was  really 
very  kind  of  him  to  offer  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  us  in  London.  I  should 
be  so  sorry  to  offend  him  and  I  am 
afraid  he  would  be  offended  if  I 
should  refuse  to  see  him.  But  I 
don't  want  to  see  him — I  can't  see 
him  and  yet-i-really  I  ought  to,  I 
suppose.  Mama  would  wish  me  to  I 
am  sure." 

She  turned  her  head  and  saw  the 
maid  staring  at  her  in  dumb  sur- 
prise. She  felt  a  tremor  of  nervous- 
ness and  wished  the  girl  would  leave 
her. 

She  took  up  the  unfinished  note 
and  tore  it  into  a  thousand  pieces,  a 
rosy  tint  spreading  over  her  face. 
Then  she  began  a  second  letter. 

My  dear  Mr.  Devonshire:  I  am  very 
glad  that  you  have  not  forgotten  me. 

She  held  up  the  paper  ana  read 
these  words  and  then  did  some  more 
thinking.  "I  am  glad,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  I  am  glad  that  he  hasn't 
forgotten  me.  No  girl  likes  to  be 
forgotten  by  a  nice  man  the  minute 
she  is  out  of  his  sight.  It  is  compli- 
mentary to  me  that  he  wishes  to  call 
on  me.  Nobody  could  deny  that.  I 
wonder  what  he  want.?.  I  wonder — 
but  I  shall  never  know  it  I  refuse  to 
see  him  and  would  it  be  treating  him 
right  to  do  so  ?  It  can  do  no  harm 
to  see  him.  I  don't  want  him  to  call. 
I  wished  he  had  not  asked  me  to  let 
him  call,  but  now  that  he  has  done 
so,  I  don't  like  to  o.'.'cnd  him,  and 
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Mrs.  Harbury — she  too,  might  be  of- 
fended." 

The  note  was  finally  finished  and 
an  hour  later  Mr.  Richard  Devon- 
shire was  in  Marion's  presence. 

XXXIV. 

Derringforth  turned  away  from 
before  Marion's  home  in  despair. 
He  had  stood  there  for  hours,  it 
seemed  to  him,  but  minutes  were 
hours  at  that  bitter  moment.  The 
unseemly  haste  in  closing  the  outer 
doors  and  turning  off  the  lights  as 
soon  as  he  was  out  of  the  house, 
sent  a  cold  shudder  through  him.  It 
was  not  late.  The  neighboring  resi- 
dences were  still  cheerful  and  bright 
with  illumination.  Between  them 
stood  the  Kingsley  home,  somber 
and  gloomy. 

Derringforth  turned  his  eyes  to- 
ward  Marion's  room,  hoping, even  yet, 
that  a  light  would  appear  in  her  win- 
dow for  him — that  he  might  see  her 
face,  or  in  some  way  be  assured  that 
she  still  thought  of  him — still  loved 
him.  But  the  longing  of  his  heart 
was  not  satisfied.    All  was  darkness. 

Life  had  never  been  so  black  and 
bleak  and  dreary  as  at  this  instant. 
The  foundations  that  he  had  built 
upon  had  crumbled  and  tottered  be- 
fore his  eyes.  That  hope  which  had 
been  his  life — which  had  given  to  it 
sweetness  and  inspiration  and  en- 
thusiasm was  dead. 

He  walked  on  and  on  in  the  cold, 
wet  night,  suffering  as  only  a  sensi- 
tive, sincere  nature  can  suffer.  The 
pain  was  so  keen  that  he  could 
scarcely  bear  it,  and  the  thought 
forced  itself  upon  him  that  death 
would  be  a  welcome  relief. 

"  What  is  there  left  to  me  that  will 
make  my  life  worth  the  living?"  he 
reflected.  M  With  Marion  there  was 
everything;  without  her  there  is 
nothing.  My  heart  is  dead — my 
youth,  my  ambition,  my  energy — all 
these  are  dead." 

He  dwelt  upon  this  idea  for  some 
time,  finding  a  sense  of  relief  in  the 
grim  thought  of  death.  He  had  wan- 
dered far  over  towards  the  East  River 
and  was  walking  through  a  grewsome 


part  of  the  town.  He  had  turned  up 
one  street  and  down  another  with  no 
definite  purpose,  with  no  care  for  his 
whereabouts,  when  suddenly  he  was 
awakened  from  his  revery  by  the 
discovery  that  he  was  being  followed. 
His  pursuer  was  almost  upon  him 
when  Derringforth  came  to  a  realiz- 
ing sense  of  his  danger,  and  in  a 
flash  all  the  unhealthy  desire  for 
death  vanished  from  his  mind.  The 
instinct  of  self  preservation  sprang  to 
the  front  with  as  keen  a  desire  for 
life  as  Derringforth  had  ever  known. 
Marion,  and  all  his  troubles  were  in- 
stantly forgotten  and  his  whole  mind 
was  alert  for  some  way  to  escape  the 
peril  which  threatened  him. 

He  quickened  his  pace  gradually. 
By  this  means  he  widened  the  gap 
between  himself  and  his  pursuer.  But 
within  another  minute  he  was  made 
aware  of  greater  danger.  A  low 
whistle  sounded  from  the.  opposite 
side  of  the  way  and  a  little  in  ad- 
vance of  him.  Instantly  the  man  be- 
hind made  a  dash  forward,  while  an- 
other ran  across  the  street  to  cut  off 
escape.  The  two  were  closing  in 
upon  Derringforth.  . 

It  was  a  critical  moment.  To  turh 
back  would  land  him  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  To  go  forward  would 
bring  about  a  similar  result.  There 
was  little  choice  and  no  time  for 
thought. 

When  the  man  in  front  was  within 
about  ten  feet  of  him,  club  in  hand, 
Derringforth  sprang  for  him  and 
forced  the  fight.  In  a  flash  the  club 
had  been  struck  from  his  hand  by 
Derringforth's  heavy  cane,  and  a 
quick  blow  across  the  head  sent  him 
reeling  to  the  ground  with  aery  that 
pierced  the  darkness  and  awakened 
a  slumbering  policeman  on  the  cor- 
ner below. 

The  shriek  from  his  confederate 
terrified  the  other  assailant  and  while 
on  the  point  of  bringing  his  sandbag 
down  upon  Derringforth  he  turned 
and  ran  for  his  life. 

Derringforth  pursued  him  with  the 
speed  of  a  sprinter  and  had  almost'run 
him  to  earth,  when  the  awakened  po- 
liceman joined  in  the  chase  and  cap- 
tured him.    Derringforth  explained 
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the  situation  and  with  the  officer 
hurried  back  to  where  the  other  man 
had  fallen.  He  lay  there  still,  half 
stunned  by  the  heavy  blow  he  had 
received.  The  policeman  lifted  him 
to  his  feet  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Derringforth's  assailants  were  on  the 
way  to  the  station  house. 

It  was  past  midnight.  The  heavy 
mist  had  developed  into  rain.  The 
air  was  chilly  and  penetrating,  but 
Derringforth  did  not  feel  it.  The 
incident  with  the  footpads  had  sent 
the  warm,  young  blood  bounding 
through  his  veins.  A  healthy  glow 
was  upon  his  face.  His  shoulders 
had  regained  their  usual  place.  He 
walked  erect  as  he  made  his  way 
homeward.  There  was  a  decision 
and  swing  to  his  movement  that  sug- 
gested strength  and  power — sug- 
gested the  man  in  his  own  con- 
sciousness and  in  fact. 

The  contrast,  with  the  Derring- 
forth of  half  an  hour  before  was 
marvelous.  Then  he  was  wandering 
aimlessly,  he  knew  not  nor  cared  not 
whither.  His  shoulders  were  bent 
forward,  his  head  drooped,  his  step 
was  slow  .and  uncertain.  He  had 
reached  that  degree  of  despair  when 
death  began  to  appeal  to  him  as  the 
only  source  of  deliverance  from  a 
misery  that  it  seemed  to  him  he 
could  never  endure.  The  thought 
once  gaining  access  to  his  mind,  it 
began  to  possess  him,  and  in  a  cold, 
unnatural,  unhealthy  sense  comfort 
him. 

There  is  a  strange  inclination  in 
human  nature  to  make  a  luxury  of 
misery — to  dwell  upon  it  and  paint 
it,  in  morbid  fancy,  in  its  most  har- 
rowing and  dreadful  colors — in  its 
most  dramatic  and  disheartening 
and  grewsome  aspects.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  of  women,  but  men  are 
not  free  from  the  tendency;  Der- 
ringforth was  not  free  from  it. 

It  is  a  novel  experience  to  be  sud- 
denly confronted  with  death  justwhen 
one  is  yearning  for  it.  It  rarely 
makes  its  appearance  at  such  a  time. 
The  difference  between  the  real  thing 
and  the  mawkish  fancy  of  a  disor- 
dered mind  is  so  great  that  one 
should  be  excused  if,  in  unseemly 


haste,  he  abandons  his  desire  to  pass 
beyond  into  the  unknown. 

We  excuse  Derringforth  and  re- 
joice that  his  life  was  threatened  by 
these  two  murderous  scoundrels. 
Nothing  could  have  brought  him  to 
his  senses  more  effectually — nothing 
could  have  given  him  a  fuller  realiza- 
tion of  his  folly. 

He  shuddered  at  the  possibility  of 
what  might  have  happened  but  for 
this  incident. 

The  thought  of  his  father,  with 
sad,  pathetic  face,  struggling  along 
alone  under  a  crushing  load,  and  the 
picture  of  his  mother  pale  and 
broken  hearted,  racked  his  soul  with 
deepest  and  keenest  emotion.  It 
gave  him  a  conception  of  his  own 
selfishness  that  frightened  him.  He 
blushed  with  shame  at  his  cowardice, 
and  then  and  there,  With  his  face 
looking  towards  heaven,  thanked 
God  for  his  preservation — preserva- 
tion both  from  himself  and  his  as- 
sailants, and  vowed  thereafter  to  be 
a  man. 

The  encounter  with  the  footpads 
was  so  heroic  a  treatment  that  it  did 
more  for  Derringforth  than  six 
months  would  ordinarily  have  done 
for  him.  It  was  a  tremendous  shock, 
a  tremendous  struggle,  a  tremendous 
awakening.  He  was  stronger  and 
braver  and  better  able  to  bear  the 
sorrow  of  his  heart  because  of  it. 

XXXV. 

A  year  of  struggle  had  wrought  a 
change  in  Derringforth,  but  he  was 
still  the  boy  when  he  called  on  Mar- 
ion to  tell  her  that  the  engagement 
must  be  postponed,  and,  like  a  boy, 
sensitive,  petulant,  almost  childish, 
he  was  swayed  by  foolish  pride. 

When  he  entered  his  office  the  fol- 
lowing morning  there  was  a  quiet 
determination  in  his  face  that  sug- 
gested the  man.  The  turbulent 
spirit  of  the  bov  had  vanished  and  in 
its  place  had  come  a  certain  firmness 
— a  grim  stoicism  that  he  had  never 
exhibited  before. 

A  close  observer  might  have  de- 
tected a  trace  of  recklessness  in  his 
manner— might   have  fancied,  too, 
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from  the  somewhat  dogged  way  in 
which  he  went  about  his  work,  that 
the  sweeter  elements  of  his  nature 
had  petrified  into  unyielding  rigid- 
ness.  There  was  a  slight  suggestion 
of  cynicism  about  the  mouth  and  an 
expression  in  the  eyes  that  was  al- 
most stern — perhaps  more  cold  than 
stern — perhaps  more  pathetic  than 
cold. 

A  crisis  stared  the  Derringforths  in 
the  face  this  morning.  The  heavy 
hand  of  the  Hayden  National  Iron 
Company  was  raised  to  strike  them 
down.  Back  of  that  hand  was  Van 
Stump.  In  his  search  for  some 
means  to  crush  the  Derringforths  he 
discovered  that  they  were  large 
debtors  of  the  Hayden  Company. 
The  latter  was  a  corporation  whose 
stock  was  listed  on  the  New  York 
exchanges.  It  was,  therefore,  an 
easy  matter  for  him  to  buy  a  con- 
trolling interest.  The  business  was 
prosperous,  and  the  purchase  would 
not  only  prove  a  paying  investment, 
but  would  serve  his  purpose  regard- 
ing the  Derringforths. 

At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days  he  was 
in  a  position  to  dictate  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  Hayden  Company, 
and  the  very  first  stroke  of  his  hand 
was  leveled  at  the  Derringforths. 
The  amount  of  the  claim  was  sixty 
seven  thousand,  four  hundred  dollars. 

The  Derringforths  had  not  ex- 
pected to  be  called  upon  for  this 
money.  They  had  in  fact  been  told 
to  take  their  own  time  for  paying  it 
and  had  accordingly  felt  easy  in  this 
quarter.  All  their  energies  had  been 
bent  towards  freeing  themselves 
from  the  Shylock  who  had  brought 
them  to  the  very  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. But  the  demand  from  the 
Hayden  people  was  couched  in  lan- 
guage that  left  no  doubt  of  its  mean- 
ing. Van  Stump  not  only  wanted  to 
humiliate  young  Derringforth,  but 
was  anxious  to  crush  the  firm.  The 
collaterals  he  held,  for  money  ad- 
vanced, were  improving  steadily  and 
with  a  better  feeling  in  financial 
circles,  the  Derringforths  would  soon 
be  able  to  raise  money  on  them 
through  legitimate  channels,  and 
then  he  would  lose  the  securities 


that  he  greedily  coveted.  It  was, 
therefore,  important  to  him  that  the 
blow  be  struck  without  delay. 

M  Sixty  seven  thousand  dollars  will 
smash  them,"  he  muttered,  gloating 
over  the  fancied  downfall.  "A  clever 
move  getting  hold  of  this  Hayden 
business,"  he  went  on,  smiling  at  his 
own  cunning,  "  a  very  clever  move. 
It  will  crush  them  so  flat  that  they 
will  never  rise  again." 

From  the  Derringforths  his  mind 
drifted  to  Marion  and  a  look  of  cruel 
triumph  came  into  his  hard,  cold 
face.  "  You  shall  rue  the  day,  young 
woman,  that  you  ever  snubbed  me," 
he  hissed,  clinching  his  fists  sugges- 
tively. 

Van  Stump  had  presumed  too 
much  on  the  meekness  and  weak- 
ness of  the  Derringforths.  A  new 
spirit  had  entered  the  firm.  Mr. 
Derringforth  had  magnified  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  his  name.  His 
sensitiveness  and  pride  on  this  point 
amounted  to  little  short  of  weakness. 
Phil  had,  from  the  first,  questioned 
the  advisability  of  bolstering  up  a 
name  by  such  ruinous  expedients  as 
his  father  had  resorted  to.  He  had 
protested  mildly  from  time  to  time, 
but  his  protestations  had  been  those 
of  a  boy ;  now  they  were  those  of  a 
man.  He  was  in  no  mood  for  con- 
ciliating ugly  creditors. 

"  I  think  we  have  had  quite  enough 
of  this  defensive  policy,"  he  said  to 
his  father.  He  spoke  in  a  quiet,  de- 
cisive way  that  lent  force  to  his 
words.  "  In  the  effort  to  save  our 
name  we  have  ruined  it.  From  the 
minute  we  placed  ourselves  at  the 
mercy  of  that  miserable  Shylock — 
from  that  minute  we  were  doomed. 
It  was  a  mistake.  I  thought  so  at 
the  time;  I  know  it  now." 

"  It  was  a  mistake,  Phil,  you  are 
right,"  responded  Mr.  Derringforth. 
"  But  we  can't  retrace  our  steps,"  he 
continued.  "  We  can't  undo  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  We  must  meet 
the  situation  as  it  is  today,  and  it  is 
very  grave." 

"The  past  is  dead,"  said  Phil. 
"  Let  us  forget  it." 

There  was  indescribable  gloom, 
indescribable    resolution    in  these 
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words,  as  he  spoke  them.  They  told 
a  story  that  pierced  the  father's 
heart.  Neither  spoke  for  an  instant. 
Phil  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

*'  Let  us  face  the  future  without 
sentiment,"  he  said,  M  and  meet  the 
situation  boldly.  If  we  had  only 
done  this  a  year  ago  we  should  not 
be  where  we  are  today.  There  wasn't 
a  creditor  then  who  would  not  have 
cheerfully  given  us  time  to  turn 
around  in.  We  could  have  made  a 
showing  that  would  have  satisfied 
every  one  of  our  ability  to  pay,  and 
of  the  profitable  business  we  were 
doing.  But  what  might  have  been 
is  neither  here  nor  there.  It  is  no 
longer  a  question  of  pride,  but  one 
of  expediency.  This  ugly  demand 
from  the  Hayden  Company  has  wor- 
ried you  until  you  are  sick;  it  has 
made  me  mad.  We  have  done  the 
walking  long  enough,  now  let  some- 
body else  do  it." 

Mr.  Derringforth  was  astounded 
at  the  change  in  Phil.  His  manner, 
and  the  aggressive  spirit  he  mani- 
fested, was  a  revelation  to  the  father. 

It  was  only  after  a  prolonged  pro- 
test that  the  management  of  the 
Hayden  Company  yielded  to  Van 
Stump's  dictation  for  forcing  a  set- 
tlement from  the  Derringforths. 
On  receipt  of  a  reply  from  the  latter 
the  Hayden  management  felt  as  if  it 
had  run  up  against  a  stone  wall. 
The  letter,  which  was  inspired  by 
young  Derringforth,  ran  as  follows: 

Hayden  National  Iron  Company: 

Dear  Sirs— Comment  on  your  action  of 
yesterday  is  hardly  necessary.  You  can 
perhaps  imagine  our  opinion  of  a  house 
that  would  take  the  position  you  have 
taken,  considering  the  years  we  Have  dealt 
together,  and  the  assurances  we  have  had 
from  you,  and  upon  which  assurances, 
much  of  the  business  between  us  was 
done.  Whether  you  can  imagine  it  or  not, 
it  matters  little.  But  what  we  wish  to  say 
is — and  this  we  desire  to  emphasize — that 
there  is  some  doubt,  in  our  minds,  about 
vour  ability  to  make  an  immediate  col- 
lection of  sixty  seven  thousand,  four  hun- 
dred dollars  from  this  house.  You  may 
understand  the  situation  better  than  we 
do,  but,  as  we  see  it,  we  are  persuaded 
that,  if  you  attempt  the  measures  you 
foreshadow,  you  will  begin  a  walk  that  will 
prove  a  long  and  wearisome  one  to  you. 
Very  truly  yours. 
Derringforth  &  Derringforth. 


The  letter  was  at  once  forwarded 
to  Van  Stump  for  his  edification  and 
advice.  He  was  livid  with  rage  and 
stormed  about  his  library  in  a  way 
that  terrified  Strum,  who  happened 
to  be  present. 

There  was  a  mingling  of  contempt, 
and  sarcasm  and  defiance  in  this 
brief  note  that  Van  Stump  little  ex- 
pected from  the  Derringforths.  His 
way  was  to  crush  everything  in  his 
path,  and  now  after  the  purchase  of 
nearly  two  million  dollars'  worth  of 
Hayden  Company  stock,  with  the 
express  purpose  of  crushing  the 
Derringforths,  he  received  a  blow 
from  them  square  between  the  eyes. 
The  sting  maddened  and  stunned 
him,  and  in  his  rage  he  made  threats 
that  were  reckless  in  their  ferocity. 

XXXVI. 

It  was  no  easy  matter  for  Derring- 
forth to  bring  his  father  around  to  a 
fighting  standpoint.  But  the  youn^ 
man  had  developed  a  strength  ot 
will  that  prevailed  in  the  end,  and 
the  letter  to  the  Hayden  Company, 
represented  the  dominating  spirit  of 
the  Derringforths  in  a  new  attitude. 

The  condition  of  their  affairs  called 
for  vigorous  and  extraordinary  mea- 
sures. A  survey  of  the  situation 
made  it  clear  that  some  one  should 
go  West,  to  put  certain  property  in 
such  shape  that  it  would  be  safe 
from  attack.  Mr.  Derringforth  was 
too  nearly  worn  out  to  attempt  the 
journey.  He  was  actually  ill.  and 
ought  not  to  have  been  at  business. 
The  only  alternative  was  that  Phil 
should  go,  and  at  six  o'clock  that 
night  he  stepped  aboard  the  train 
at  the  Grand  Central  Station,  bound 
for  Nebraska. 

Before  going,  he  called  on  Burrock 
to  talk  over  the  situation  in  Wali 
Street. 

44  The  market  has  rallied  a  good 
deal  today,"  said  Burrock.  "It  has 
developed  a  strength,  that  few  men 
looked  for.  My  advice  is  that  you 
hang  on  to  Western  Union.  While 
you  are  away  I  will  look  after  your 
interests  for  you." 

M  All  right,"  replied  Derringforth. 
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'•You  know  I  always  act  on  your 
advice.  But  be  sure  not  to  let  me 
lose  very  much  on  the  deal.  I'm  the 
next  thing  to  a  bankrupt." 

It  was  a  relief  to  Derringforth  to 
get  away  from  New  York,  and  to  feel 
that  three  full  days  stretched  out 
before  him,  without  a  hand's  turn  to 
be  done — no  notes  to  pay,  no  mail 
to  answer,  no  accounts  to  audit — 
nothing  but  nothingness.  The  last 
twenty  four  hours  had  been  so  long 
and  so  full,  that  he  felt  older  by  a  score 
of  years.  Until  now  he  had  not  had 
a  minute  to  reflect  calmly  upon  all 
that  had  occurred.  His  suffering 
had  been  so  keen,  so  deep  and  so 
cruel  that,  it  seemed  to  him,  it  never 
could  have  been  compressed  into  a 
single  day. 

In  memory  he  went  back  to  the 
previous  night,  and  saw  Marion  enter 
the  room  to  greet  him.  He  could 
feel  her  hands  in  his — could  see 
himself  beside  her  on  the  sofa.  But 
how  far  back  it  all  seemed,  and  yet, 
the  pain  of  his  heart,  was  that  of  a 
fresh  wound.  He  thought  of  every 
word  she  had  spoken  and  of  every 
look  she  had  given  him. 

The  scene  stood  out  vividly  be- 
fore him.  Once  he  suddenly  reached 
forth  his  hands  as  if  stretching  them 
out  to  her.  It  was  at  that  point  where 
he  had  almost  asked  her  forgiveness, 
almost  begged  for  her  love. 

A  look  of  tenderness  came  into  his 
eyes,  and  the  rigid  lines  of  resolu- 
tion about  his  mouth  began  to  relax. 
For  a  little  time  the  old  hopeful, 
pleasant  smile  was  on  his  lips.  The 
stern  determination  vanished  and  he 
was  a  boy  again. 

But  as  his  mind  wandered  on,  and- 
the  breach  between  Marion  and  him- 
self widened — as  he  saw  himself 
leaving  her  with  a  formal  good  night 
— saw  himself  stopping,  after  reach- 
ing the  street,  and  turning  back, 
swayed  by  a  love  too  powerful  to 
yield  longer  to  his  pride — as  these 
thoughts  surged  through  his  mind, 
and  he  saw  the  house  suddenly  dark- 
ened, the  expression  of  his  face 
changed.  A  stony  resolution  came 
into  his  eyes,  and  the  light  of  love 
and  hope  and  sweetness  were  forced 


back  again  into  the  deep  recesses  of 
his  soul. 

The  devil — if  there  be  such  a  crea- 
tion— has  a  very  bad  habit  of  doing 
things,  at  times,  that  he  ought  not 
to  do.  He  is  popularly  supposed  to 
inspire  all  evil  acts  and  to  perform, 
personally,  an  overwhelming  pro- 
portion of  them.  If  it  be  so  that  he 
does  all  this,  the  activity  of  his  ma- 
jesty commands  our  admiration,  and 
paralyzes  our  comprehension.  He 
is  certainly  very  great  in  his  line. 

But  there  is  a  suspicion,  in  the 
minds  of  some  people,  who  think  a 
little  now  and  again,  that  it  would 
be  a  trifle  more  just  if  humanity,  as 
a  whole,  would  divide  to  some  ex- 
tent, with  this  satanic  genius,  the 
responsibility  for  some  of  the 
thoughts  that  go  astray  from  the 
canons  of  morality  and  purity — 
divide  with  him  the  responsibility 
for  an  occasional  censurable  act. 

There  are  some  things  credited  to 
him,  however,  that  look  very  suspi- 
cious, assuming  of  course,  that  he 
is  what  he  is  supposed  to  be.  One 
of  these  is  his  trick  of  stepping  in  at 
a  critical  moment,  and  turning  the 
current  of  one's  thoughts  in  a  way 
that  changes  the  whole  life. 

For  example  Marion  was  convinced 
of  Derringforth's  love  by  the  dis- 
covery that  he  had  waited  so  long 
before  the  house,  after  she  had  said 
good  night  to  him.  She  interpreted 
his  motives  perfectly,  and  her  love 
went  out  to  him.  She  began  a  note 
to  him  in  the  morning,  in  which  she 
intended  to  tell  him  that  she  had 
hurried  to  her  room,  with  the  impulse 
to  watch  him  from  the  window,  as  he 
went  homeward — to  tell  him  that 
she  had  seen  him  moving  away  from 
the  house,  and  of  her  calling  to  him 
to  come  back.  She  had  written  but 
a  few  sentences,  when  the  note  from 
Devonshire  was  handed  to  her. 

This  was  a  crisis  in  her  life.  She 
had  turned  towards  Derringforth, 
and,  left  to  herself,  the  impulses  of 
her  heart,  and  the  true,  womanly 
instincts  of  her  nature,  would  have 
led  her  to  him.  But  she  was  not  left 
to  work  out  her  destiny  in  her  own 
way,  guided  by  love. 
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It  was  at  this  critical  point  that 
the  devil  began  to  get  in  his  work. 
Richard  Devonshire  became  the 
instrumentality  through  whom  his 
satanic  majesty  gained  touch  with 
Marion.  The  result  may  be  inferred 
from  the  following  letter,  which  was 
written  several  days  after  Derring- 
forth had  started  for  the  West. 

Dear  Phil: — I  can't  go  away  without 
telling  you  that  I  am  going.  I  hope  I 
shall  not  have  to  go  without  seeing  you.  I 
said  something,  you  know,  the  last  time 
you  were  here  about  the  possibility  of  our 
going  to  Europe.  We  have  decided  to  go, 
and  shall  sail  Thursday,  one  week  from  to- 
day. We  may  be  away  a  long  time— per- 
haps more  than  a  year,  as  papa  wishes  to 
spend  next  winter  in  Egypt.  I  hope  you 
will  come  to  see  me.  I  cannot  go  away 
happy,  without  seeing  you.  There  is  so 
much  I  want  to  say  to  vou— there  was  so 
much  I  wanted  to  say  to  vou,  the  last  time 
you  called,  but,  as  you  Know,  there  was 
an  atmosphere  of  constraint  that  made  us 
both  untrue  to  ourselves.  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me,  and  come  to  see  me. 

As  ever, 
Makion. 

If  our  tickets  were  not  already  bought,  I 
should  back  out,  even  now. 

This  letter  was  sent  to  Derring- 
forth's  office,  and  from  there  it  was 
forwarded  to  Nebraska.  Before  it 
reached  him  Derringforth  had  left 
for  Dakota.  The  letter  was  again 
sent  after  him,  but  before  it  had 
overtaken  him,  he  started  East,  hav- 
ing been  summoned  home  by  a  tele- 

( To  be  c 


gram,  informing  him  of  the  serious 
illness  of  his  father. 

Mr.  Derringforth  had  dragged 
himself  down  to  the  office  for  several 
days  after  Phil  went  away,  but  finally 
he  gave  up  and  took  to  his  bed.  Hi's 
illness  speedily  developed  into  pneu- 
monia, and  he  had  no  reserve  force, 
with  which  to  combat  the  disease. 
He  was  worn  out  in  body  and  mind 
from  worry,  and  the  struggle  he  had 
undergone.  The  blow  from  the 
Hayden  Company  was  the  final 
stroke  that  crushed  him. 

He  was  barely  alive  when  Phil 
reached  home.  He  had  fixed  his 
mind,  it  seemed,  on  holding  on  to 
life  long  enough  to  see  his  boy  once 
more.  He  had  prayed  that  this  wish 
might  be  granted,  and  had  asked 
often  for  the  time,  as  if  calculating 
the  number  of  minutes  before  Phil 
would  come. 

Mrs.  Derringforth  met  her  son  at 
the  door.  One  hurried  glance  of 
inquiry  at  her  eyes  and  his  heart 
sank  within  him.  She  led  him  softly 
to  his  father's  side.  A  smile  lighted 
up  the  dying  man's  face  when  he  felt 
the  pressure  of  Phil's  hand.  He 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  into 
Phil's.  The  son  pressed  his  lips  to 
his  father's  forehead.  The  father 
tried  to  speak.  "  My  boy  "  flickered 
on  his  lips,  and  he  was  gone. 
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The  silent  space  enfolds  a  sea  of  sound  : 
The  silence  of  the  Ages  is  too  deep 
For  Art  to  penetrate  their  dreamless  sleep, 
Nor  holds  the  Sphinx  a  secret  more  profound 
Than  with  what  magic  Orpheus  and  his  lute 
Opened  the  gates  of  Hell.    No  more  the  dance. 
Wakes  Cyprian  groves:  the  pipe  of  Pan  is  mute. 
We  only  know  that  there  was  melody 
Of  spirit  so  ecstatic  as  to  trance 
All  worshiping  within  those  glorious  shrines 
That  fill  the  air  with  beauty.  Poesy, 
Sublime  as  in  its  youth,  no  longer  rings 
With  the  old  choral  splendor.    Who  divines 
The  universal  hush  while  Pindar  sings? 

John  Hall  Ingham. 
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XIX. 

"D  ON  AN  looked  at  that  bit  of 
blazing  rope  against  the  sky 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  all  his 
hopes  had  shriveled  up  in  that  heat. 
What  would  Colonel  Marcy  say  when 
the  story  came  to  him?  That  Ronan 
had  taken  his  daughter  into  the 
mine  alone,  let  her  down  in  a  bucket, 
and  had  kept  her  there  all  night. 
Ronan  fairly  quivered  as  he  thought 
of  it. 

A  sensation  of  physical  pain  went 
through  him.  He  recalled  Mrs.  Sav- 
age's rather  coarsely  bantering  re- 
marks. He  wondered  what  he  had 
been  such  a  fool  for.  He  wondered 
what  he  had  thrown  that  match  down 
for,  and  then  he  turned  and  looked 
at  Mary  Marcy's  sweet  face  looking 
at  him  with  all  the  trust  in  the 
world,  and  with  every  indication 
that  she  was  taking  her  cue  from 
him,  her  judgment  of  this  disaster. 

A  warm  wave  went  surging  over 
his  heart,  he  felt  like  taking  her  in 
his  arms  then  and  there.  In  one 
second  all  his  doubts  of  her  being 
influenced  by  any  stories  of  his  past 
life  vanished  forever.  He  knew  that 
she  saw  only  the  best  in  him,  and  he 
felt  that  while  she  was  with  him,  only 
his  best  would  ever  come  to  the  sur- 
face. 

But  mingled  with  the  joy  in  his 
heart,  joy  at  a  hope  that  was  not  new 
born,  but  standing  in  these  last  min- 
utes upon  its  feet,  was  terror  at  the 
situation.  Regret  for  every  one  of  his 
wasted  hours,  for  all  his  wasted 
fortune,  came  poignantly  to  him  now. 
Mary  loved  him;  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  tell  her  of  his  own  love  now. 

If  he  were  an  eligible  suitor  with 
what  a  proud  swelling  heart  he  could 


go  to  Colonel  Marcy  and  tell  him 
that  he  owned  the  love  of  his  daugh- 
ter, and  ask  for  her  hand  in  marriage. 
Even  in  these  minutes  he  thought 
contemptuously  of  the  men  who 
were  timid  about  going  to  a  girl's 
father.  It  was  such  a  simple  thing 
to  do  if  you  had  anything  to  offer 
her. 

Ronan  was  not  the  make  of  man 
who  gives  way  to  self  pity.  But  he 
did  scorch  himself  with  the  whips  of 
self  reproach.  He  had  no  right  to 
bring  any  one  except  his  betrothed 
wife  into  this  mine  alone.  They  had 
gone  on,  lost  to  the  outside  world, 
acting  as  though  they  "were  lovers, 
and  they  were,  but  there  was  no 
seeming  possibility  of  the  world  giv- 
ing its  sanction.  Ronan  was  perfectly 
miserable. 

As  for  Mary,  she  was  quite  content. 
Of  course  they  would  get  out  some 
time,  very  soon.  Ronan  was  there — 
that  made  everything  all  right.  He 
always  arranged  everything.  A  week 
at  the  bottom  of  a  mine  in  his  society 
would  hardly  have  looked  appalling 
to  her  young  and  love  lit  vision — if 
they  had  only  something  to  eat. 

She  looked  about  her  with  curi- 
osity, and  her  eyes  lighting  upon  the 
candles,  she  began  to" laugh. 

"We  had  better  blow  the  candles 
out,  and  put  them  away.  They  may 
be  our  only  hope  of  salvation.  We 
may  have  to  eat  them!" 

*'  Eat  them!" 

"The — the  people  at  the  top  may 
never  come.  They  may  think,"  Miss 
Marcy  went  on  lightly,  "  that  we  have 
eloped." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  we  had''  Ronan 
said  under  his  breath,  but  Mary  only 
heard  a  mutter. 


•This  story  began  in  the  April  number  of  Mussey's  Magazine. 
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"  I  heard  a  storv  once,  about  a  man 
whose  sweetheart  died.  It  was  in 
Paris,  and  they  buried  her  in  a  vault. 
The  lover  was  so  overcome  by  grief 
that  he  threw  himself  down  by  the 
coffin  almost  unconscious,  and  the 
rest  went  off  and  left  him.  Me  was 
aroused  by  the  clanging  of  the  great 
iron  doors."  Mary  put  great  effect 
into  her  clanging.  Her  eyes  were  big 
and  shining  like  a  child's  who  is  tell- 
ing a  story  to  frighten  himself. 
Ronan  looked  at  her  in  speechless 
love  and  admiration. 

'*  He  started  up  to  find  himself 
tightly  locked  into  the  vault.  He 
realized  that  it  might  be  some  days 
before  he  would  be  missed,  or — 
never  !  He  was  a  rich  man,  given  to 
whims.  People  would  say  that  he 
had  gone  away  to  foreign  countries 
to  forget  his  grief.  And  then  he  saw 
the  candles  on  the  coffin,  and  hastily 
blew  them  out.  He  stayed  there  in 
that  place,  counting  the  hours  by 
his  hunger.  He  knew  when  he  was 
so  hungry  that  he  could  wait  no 
longer,  that  two  days  had  gone  by, 
and  he  ate  an  inch  of  candle. 

"Then  another  and  another  day, 
passed  in  blank  blackness,  until  at 
length  the  last  bit  of  candle  was 
gone,  and  he  gave  himself  up  to 
starvation.  And  then,  there  was  a 
rasping  of  the  lock,  and  workmen 
came  in,  and  he  staggered  out  into 
the  sunlight.  The  workmen  had 
come  back  for  forgotten  tools.  He 
had  been  in  the  vault,  one  hour  and 
thirty  minutes !  I  think  it  was  very 
uncomplimentary  to  his  sweetheart, 
that  he  found  the  time  so  long,  even 
if  she  was  dead." 

"An  hour  would  seem  an  eternity 
if  you  were  dead."  Ronan  said  im- 
pulsively. 

Mary  blushed  all  over  her  face.  It 
looked  very  pretty  above  her  stiff 
white  collar,  in  the  flicker  of  the 
candle  light. 

"  You  aren't  comfortable  silting  on 
that  box,"  Ronan  went  on.  "  Here, 
iet  me  make  you  a  seat."  He  took  a 
pick  which  was  lying  there  in  a  heap 
of  tools  and  began  digging  in  the 
solid  wall  of  rock.  He  swung  the 
tool  with  a  strength  and  purpose 


that  sent  the  blood  leaping  through 
the  girl's  veins  as  well  as  his  own. 
The  rock  crashed  under  his  blows. 

It  was  only  a  few  minutes  until  he 
had  hollowed  out  a  niche.  He  threw 
down  the  pick  and  looked  around  at 
Mary,  half  laughing,  wiping  his  hands 
on  his  handkerchief. 

"Come,  my  lady  fair,"  he  said, 
"and  sit  upon  thy  throne." 

Mary  rose  with  dignity  and  let 
him  lead  her  to  the  seat.  They 
talked  in  a  desultory  fashion  for  an 
hour,  the  silences  growing  longer, 
until  at  last  Ronan  turned  toward 
her  with  some  word  and  found  that 
she  was  fast  asleep. 

She  was  lying  with  her  fair  head 
back  against  the  rough  stone.  Her 
hat  she  had  taken  off  and  placed  in 
her  lap.  Her  hands  were  bare,  her 
gloves  carefully  pulled  out  and  lying 
alongside  her  hat.  Ronan  remem- 
bered that  he  had  always  gauged  a 
woman's  "  niceness  "  by  the  way  she 
treated  her  gloves.  If  she  rolled 
them  up  in  an  untidy  ball,  he  used 
to  wonder  if  her  stockings  had  holes 
in  them. 

Then  he  turned  up  the  corners  of 
his  mustache  in  a  little  smile.  Mary 
might  have  made  a  football  of  any 
of  her  belongings  and  the  spectacle 
would  have  been  charming  in  his 
eyes.  Her  hands  were  lying  curved 
and  helpless  in  sleep  in  her  lap.  Her 
lashes  were  on  her  round  cheeks  and 
she  was  slumbering  as  calmly  and 
trustfully  as  though  she  were  in  her 
own  white  bed  at  home.  The  sight 
moved  Ronan  to  the  depths  of  his 
soul.  He  started  up  with  a  desper- 
ate feeling  that  they  must  get  out  of 
here!  How  could  he  subject  Man' 
to  the  comment  of  barrack  and  min- 
ing camp?  It  must  not  be!  He  took 
one  of  the  candles  and  started  up 
with  an  idea  of  finding  something 
that  would  enable  him  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  shaft.  Thirty  feet  away 
he  stopped  and  laughed  aloud. 
Sticking  out  of  the  top  of  one  of  the 
winches  that  he  had  passed,  was  the 
end  of  a  red  ladder.  He  remem- 
bered that  ladder.  It  was  long  and 
pointed,  and  it  had  been  one  of  his 
foolish  expenditures.  It  would  unfold 
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to  a  length  of  thirty  five  feet.  He 
pulled  it  up,  exerting  all  his  strength. 
He  had  just  laid  it  along  the  ground 
and  started  to  drag  it,  when  he  felt 
a  rush  toward  him,  and  Mary  Marcy 
was  clinging  to  him  sobbing,  "Oh! 
oh!" 

"What  is  it  ?'*  He  held  her  in  his 
arms  protecting  her  all  around. 

"What  is  it?  My  darling.  My 
dear!  My  child!  What  is  it  ?  Tell 
me!" 

"I  don't  know!  It  was — oh,  it 
was  an  animai — a  great  beast,  and  I 
awakened,  and  it  was  on  my  lap!  " 

"  What!  How  did  I  dart  leave 
vou  ?  How  can  I  forgive  myself? 
Where  is  it  ?  " 

"  I — don't  know !  I  sprang  up  and 
screamed  " 

M  I  didn't  hear  you." 

"  No!  And  I  ran  down  here  where 
I  saw  vour  light.  Oh,  I  am  so  fright- 
ened! " 

There  seemed  to  be  nothing 
strange  to  either  of  them  in  the  fact 
that  Mary's  head  was  on  Ronan's 
shoulder,  and  that  he  had  his  arms 
about  her;  but  when,  a  minute  later, 
he  put  his  open  hand  on  the  nape  of 
her  neck,  and  lifting  up  her  face 
looked  into  her  eyes  and  kissed  her, 
there  was  a  new  outlook  on  life 
opened  for  both  of  them. 

"And  the  eyes  of  them  both  were 
opened."  If  the  promise  was  not 
kept,  if  they  were  not  as  gods,  they 
did  not  know  it.  The  divine  exulta- 
tion was  in  their  hearts. 

"  I  have  found  the  way  out,"  was 
all  he  could  find  to  say  to  her.  The 
endearments  which  had  been  formed 
in  his  mind  in  dreams,  which  had 
awakened  him  from  sleep  by  their 
sweetness,  had  all  fled  his  tongue. 
"  I  cannot  tell  you  how  stupid  I  feel 
myself  not  to  have  remembered  this 
ladder.  I  can  put  it  up  in  a  few 
minutes" 

She  drew  away  from  him,  still 
with  that  happy,  shining  light  in  her 
eyes.  He  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
ladder,  and  then  with  an  impulsive 
movement  he  put  his  arms  around 
her  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

She  pushed  down  his  arms,  flushed 
and  laughing 


"  Let  me  help  you,"  she  said  gay- 
ly,  and  avoiding  his  eyes  took  up  in 
her  strong  young  hands  the  other 
end  of  the  ladder,  and  they  went 
light  footed  toward  the  end  of  the 
shaft  that  led  to  the  top. 

As  they  came  near  the  spot  where 
Ronan  had  dug  out  the  seat  and  left 
her,  they  saw  in  the  recess  a  pair  of 
round  bright  eyes. 

"Ah!"  Mary  cried,  and  dropped 
her  end  of  the  ladder. 

Ronan  laughed.  "  Was  thcrt  the 
4  beast  ? '  Poor  little  civet  cat.  They 
are  perfectly  harmless  and  very  af- 
fectionate." 

He  went  toward  this  one  and  put 
out  his  hand.  It  made  a  vicious 
leap  and  grazed  the  end  of  his  fin- 
ger, taking  away  the  skin. 

"Ouf  You  little  fiend!"  he  con- 
tinued, almost  affectionately — it  had 
astonished  him  so. 

"It  will  poison  you!"  She  took 
his  finger  up  and  looked  at  it,  and 
then  before  he  knew  it,  had  put  her 
fresh  red  mouth  to  it,  and  was  draw- 
ing the  "poison  "  out. 

"Mary!"  Ronan's  face  was  scar- 
let, and  then  pale  as  ashes  with 
emotion.  He  had  theories  of  affec- 
tion, but  his  own  soul  had  never,  in 
all  his  life,  been  warmed  by  its 
purest  flames.  To  Mary's  womanly 
heart,  with  its  element  of  motherli- 
ness,  he  belonged,  by  their  recent 
confession  of  love.  But  what  it 
meant  to  be  taken  into  that  pure 
and  sacred  retreat  was  unknown  to 
him.  He  had  some  glimpses  in  that 
instant. 

She  put  his  hand  down  hastily. 
He  did  not  say  a  word.  He  placed 
the  ladder  against  the  side  of  the 
shaft,  and  starting  Mary  up,  followed 
her,  supporting  and  guiding  her 
into  the  daylight. 

It  was  almost  dusk.  The  large, 
brilliant  stars  of  the  south  were  be- 
ginning to  show  in  the  sky,  even 
while  the  saffron  and  amethyst  were 
melting  into  each  other,  above  the 
sunken  sun.  A  tall,  giant  cactus 
here  and  there  stood  up  like  senti- 
nels against  the  evening  light.  It 
was  all  solemn  and  mysterious  to 
the  two  young  people.  '  The  world 
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was  young,  and  they  had  learned  its 
greatest  mystery. 

It  was  long  after  Mrs.  Savage's 
usual  dinner  hour  when  they  rode  up 
to  her  gate.  The  Chinaman  in  his 
white  blouse,  his  queue  wrapped 
about  his  head,  was  gingerly  holding 
the  dripping  hose  away  from  his 
immaculate  garments  while  he 
sprinkled  the  alfalfa  which  made  the 
lawn.  Evidently  dinner  had  not 
waited.  He  had  the  serene  expres- 
sion of  work  finished  on  his  bland 
countenance. 

"Where  is  Mrs.  Savage?"  Mary 
asked  as  she  came  up  the  path. 

"  She  sleepy — very.  She  not  well. 
You  want  dinner  ?  Me  get  you  some." 
And  he  laid  down,the  hose  and  went 
swiftly  into  the  house. 

"  He  says  Mrs.  Savage  is  ill,"  Mary 
said  to  Ronan.  44  I  am  awfully  sorry 
I  cannot  ask  you  to  dinner,  but  I 
hardly  see  how  I  can." 

She  looked  loath  to  let  him  go,  a 
little  frown  upon  her  pretty  face. 
There  was  an  expression  in  her  eyes 
which  plainly  said  M  When  ?" 

Ronan  answered  it  gladly. 

"  Tomorrow  morning.  Will  you 
be  at  home  ?" 

She  hesitated.  "  It  depends  upon 
Mrs.  Savage's  illness.  If  she  is  very 
ill,  I  could  not  leave  her.  But  " 

44  I'll  come  and  see." 

The  Chinaman  had  gone  in  the 
house.  There  was  no  one  in  sight, 
and  it  was  dusky.  He  gave  a  glance 
around,  and  then — he  couldnt. 

He  pressed  her  hand,  and  turned 
back  toward  his  horse.  He  had  only 
gone  two  steps  when  he  turned  again 
and  looked  at  her.  She  was  still 
standing  there,  her  skirt  drawn  up 
under  her  arm,  her  face  tender 
toward  him.  He  ran  back,  and  not 
caring  if  the  whole  world  saw,  kissed 
her,  and  with  burning  face,  and  ex- 
ultant heart,  went  down  the  path. 

XX. 

Ronan  tossed  and  tumbled  for  a 
long  time  after  he  had  lain  down  in 
his  room  at  the  hotel,  to  sleep.  He 
reasoned  with  himself  for  hours,  and 
groaned. 


"What  else  could  I  do?  /didn't 
do  it  at  all;  it  did  itself.  It  was  na- 
ture, and  we  were  but  automatons  in 
her  hands.  How  can  I  go  to  Colonel 
Marcy  and  tell  him  that  I  love  his 
daughter  and  that  she  loves  me,  and 
that  he  must  give  his  consent  to 
marry  ?  I,  a  beggar!"  And  then  the 
misery  of  being  a  beggar  by  his  own 
act,  pierced  him  through  with  re- 
morse. 

"  I  suppose  the  worst  defect  in  my 
character,"  he  reasoned  out  to  him- 
self, "is  indecision.  Why  can't  I  be  a 
man  ?  I'll  frankly  tell  Colonel  Marcy 
everything." 

He  already  felt  relieved  of  a  bur- 
den, in  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
this  confession  of  his  weaknesses. 

"  I  am  a  man,  I  can  work,  and  I 
will,  I  have  a  right  to  win  and  work 
for  the  woman  I  love,  and  who  loves 
me,"  and  with  this  thought  in  his 
mind  he  fell  into  slumber. 

The  sun  was  in  the  sky  high,  high, 
when  there  was  aloud  rap  at  Ronan's 
door.    44  Come  in,"  he  shouted. 

The  door  was  pushed  open  about 
six  inches,  and  a  square  white  en- 
velope was  spun  across  the  room. 
44  Letter  fer  ye." 

44  That  you,  Sandy  Bob?  Come  in. 
Where  did  you  get  it  ?" 

44  Pasco  give  it  to  me,  and  asked 
me  to  sling  it  in  at  you.  It  ain't  a 
post  office  letter.  Somebody  brought 
it." 

44  Well,  come  in." 

A  big,  red  faced  man,  with  ropy 
hair  and  whiskers  slouched  in.  He 
had  the  room  next  to  Ronan's.  He 
had  been  out  all  night  and  was  just 
going  to  bed. 

44  I  wish  you'd  hand  me  that  letter," 
Ronan  said  sweetly. 

Sandy  Bob  went  over  to  the 
corner  where  he  had  flung  it,  and 
picked  it  up.  Ronan  usually  got 
what  he  wanted  out  of  the  most  un- 
promising people.  He  opened  the 
envelope  leisurely. 

44  How  bucks  the  tiger  now?"  he 
began,  and  then  he  sat  up  in  bed 
and  lost  all  connection  with  his  sur- 
roundings. 44  I'm  going  to  git  my 
beauty  sleep,"  Sandy  Bob  said,  and 
stretching  his  mighty  arms  above  his 
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head  in  a  great  yawn,  he  went  in  to 
slumber  off  the  effects  of  a  night  over 
the  gaming  table  at  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace Saloon. 

Sandy  Bob  owned  a  large  mine, 
the  income  of  which  he  regularly 
lost  gambling,  under  the  delusion 
that  he  was  enjoying  "  life." 

Ronan's  letter  was  from  Mary,  and 
the  first  she  had  ever  written  him. 
When  he  looked  at  the  modest,  14  My 
dear  Mr.  Ronan,"  he  could  have  no 
idea  of  the  dozens  of  sheets  she  had 
torn  up,  which  had  run  the  scale  of 
endearments. 

"  Mrs.  Savage  is  not  very  ill,"  the 
letter  went  on,  "  but  she  is  in  a  sort 
of  hysteric  state.  She  fell  into  the 
river  at  the  dam,  and  insisted  on 
riding  home  in  her  wet  garments. 
She  seems  to  have  no  chill,  but  is  a 
little  feverish.  Papa  has  sent  for  me, 
and  I  am  leaving  at  once.  He  sent 
the  ambulance  and  an  escort  for  me. 
There  is  some  news  of  an  Indian 
outbreak,  and  he  wants  me  safe 
under  his  eye.  I  hope  we  shall  see 
you  over  at  the  fort  very  soon." 

"Yours  most  truly,  Mary  Marcy," 
was  the  signature. 

Ronan  put  the  little  note  up  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it.  He  was  not  a 
particularly  sentimental  young  man, 
but  he  was  in  love  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life.  He  arose  hastily,  and 
started  towards  the  big  tin  tub  which 
he  had  stipulated  should  be  always 
in  his  room.  There  was  another 
knock  at  the  door,  a  knock  that  fol- 
lowed the  sound  of  rushing  feet,  and 
which  preceded,  by  the  barest  sec- 
ond, an  excited  entrance. 

Ronan  stopped  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor,  his  bath  towel  wrapped 
around  him. 

"  Whafs  wrong.  Mike  ?  You 
haven't  had  an  accident  in  the  mine  ?" 

"You  ain't  sold  it,  sor?"  the  big 
Irishman  asked,  almost  panting  for 
breath. 

"  No,  I  haven't  sold  it — but  what  is 
the  matter? " 

A  big  grin  of  relief  went  all  over 
the  red  face. 

M  Because,"  the  man  said,  hardly 
able  to  get  the  words  out,  " we've 
struck  it!    We've  found  the  ledge, 


an*  it's  the  biggest  in  the  camp,  an' 
solid  horn  silver.  It's  millions  you're 
worth  this  day,  Mr.  Ronan." 

"What!"  Ronan  stood  staring, 
not  able  to  take  it  all  in. 

"When  we  went  to  the  works  this 
mornin',  there  was  signs  as  some 
wan  had  been  meddlin'.  The  ore 
bucket  was  at  the  foot,  an'  th'  rope 
was  ashes.  We  climbed  down  th' 
ladder,  an'  found  where  work  had 
been  done,  that  uncovered  the  main 
ledge  we've  been  a  lookin'  for.  It 
was  I  that  knew  at  wance,  it  waz  th' 
buyers." 

"  No,  it  wasn't,  Mike.  I  did  it 
myself,  last  night,  but  I  didn't 
know  " 

Ronan  sat  down  on  the  side  of  the 
bed,  as  he  began  to  feel  the  full  rush 
of  his  happiness.  Mary  had  brought 
him  luck  indeed!  In  trying  to  make 
her  comfortable  in  digging  a  seat 
he  had  uncovered  the  fortune  that 
he  had  meant  to  abandon  that  day. 
He  could  go  to  Colonel  Marcy  now. 
It  all  seemed  like  a  fairy  tale. 

"  I'll  be  there  in  an  hour.  Take 
out  an  assayer.  See  here,  Mike  ! 
You  and  Jim  shall  never  regret  that 
you  stuck  to  the  work.  You  shall 
have  vour  share,"  and  he  walked 
over  and  shook  the  Irishman  heart- 
ily by  the  hand. 

"  It's  a  gentleman  you  are,  Mr. 
Ronan,  that  it  does  a  man's  heart 
good  to  give  his  work  to.  A  body 
might  know  your  father  was  a  gen- 
tleman off  the  old  sod." 

Four  hours  later  Ronan  was  on 
the  best  horse  that  he  could  find, 
following  Mary  to  the  fort.  He  was 
carrying'  not  only  love,  but  a  fortune 
to  offer  her. 

XXI. 

Colonel  Marcy  was  in  his  office, 
walking  up  and  down,  worried  and 
annoyed.  There  had  been  dispatches 
from  the  reservation  that  a  band  of 
Apaches,  led  by  one  of  the  Indians 
who  had  been  pardoned  the  year 
before,  had  left  the  government 
supervision,  and  were  supposed  to 
be  on  their  way  into  the  Mexican 
mountains,  killing  and  destroying  in 
their  path.    There  were  not  many 
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officers  and  men  at  Huachuca,  and 
some  of  them  had  already  been 
started  into  the  field. 

"  Orderly,"  he  called  to  the  man 
at  the  door,  M  go  over  to  Captain 
Adair's  quarters  and  ask  him  to 
come  here." 

It  was  a  grave,  stern  man  who  an- 
swered the  colonel's  summons,  and 
ten  minutes  later  walked  into  the 
office.  In  putting  into  Adair's  heart 
his  former  perfect  confidence  in  her, 
and  in  showing  the  depths  of  her 
danger  and  the  terrible  misfortune 
that  had  so  cruelly  come  to  her — to 
them  both,  Nina  had  thrown  upon 
Adair  a  thousand  fold  greater  re- 
sponsibility than  he  had  felt  before. 

So  long  as  he  looked  upon  her 
as  a  woman  who  had  consciously 
played  with  him  and  marred  his 
life,  he  had  not  known  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  shielding  her  as  he  knew 
it  now.  He  had  not  loved  her  so 
much.  There  was  daily  and  hourly 
danger,  not  that  other  people  would 
discover  the  secret,  but  that  she  her- 
self would  remember! 

Her  state  was  normal  again.  It 
only  required  one  little  word,  one 
slur  by  Mellish,  to  throw  open  the 
doors  of  that  dark  chamber  in  her 
mind,  and  make  her  a  woman  who 
with  her  sensitive  spirit  could  never 
reconcile  herself  to  the  thing  she 
had  done. 

He  went  to  the  medical  library  at 
the  hospital  and  read  up  on  cases 
like  hers.  He  found  that  there  was 
a  possibility  that  her  lost  memory 
might  return  to  her  up  to  the  time 
when  she  lost  if.  That  some  day  there 
might  come  to  her  a  recollection  of 
her  marriage  to  him,  but  that  all  her 
life  since  that  time,  having  been 
lived  under  a  false  condition  of  the 
brain,  would  be  perfectly  blank. 
That  her  marriage  to  Hecker  would 
be  as  though  it  had  never  been. 

"  If  that  should  happen,"  Adair 
swore  to  himself,  "she  shall  never 
know!  I  will  leave  the  army,  take 
her  where  she  will  hear  nothing  of 
this  life." 

The  sweetness  of  that  dream, 
which  in  the  energy  of  his  mental 
battle  for  her  who  was  truly  his  wife, 


had  seemed  almost  real,  thrilled  him 
through  and  through.  He  felt  as 
though  he  would  kill  Hecker,  if  kill- 
ing him  were  necessary.  Again  there 
had  come  to  him  the  desire  to  go 
away  from  the  constant  contempla- 
tion of  his  misery,  and  again  he  saw 
that  he  could  not.  He  must  be  here 
to  see  and  know.  Not  only  for  his 
own  comparative  piece  of  mind,  but 
to  be  her  bulwark  against  any  fate 
which  might  come  to  her. 

She  was  living  in  quiet  content- 
ment now.  Hecker  was  so  con- 
stantly away  from  home,  that  she 
devoted  hours  to  her  music  and  the 
various  trifling  affairs  of  a  rich  wo- 
man's day.  Adair  often  went  in  to 
see  her,  usually  accompanying  Colo- 
nel Marcy.  He  had  given  her  a  sat- 
isfactory account  of  his  "slight" 
connection  with  her  accident,  and 
they  were  friends.  Even  with  the 
strong  physical  attraction  which  na- 
ture had  put  between  them,  Adair, 
glorying  in  her  loyal  and  gentle 
woman's  heart,  knew  that  so  long  as 
she  considered  Hecker  her  husband, 
no  other  man,  not  even  himself,  could 
find  any  lodgment  there.  To  him 
now,  she  was  a  charge,  the  one  be- 
ing whom  heaven  had  designed  him, 
for  some  inscrutable  reason,  to  watch 
over  and  guard  ;  and  he  took  up  this 
duty  as  he  had  taken  up  every  other 
in  his  manly  life. 

"Adair,"  the  colonel  said  as  he 
came  in,  "I  am  afraid  there  is  go- 
ing to  be  some  work  cut  out  for  us. 
That  infernal  scoundrel  Cochise  is 
out  again  and  his  band  is  constantly 
being  augmented  by  men  who  arc 
sneaking  away  from  the  reservation. 
There  must  be  a  company  sent  out 
to  follow  them,  and  bring  them  in  if 
possible.  I  have  sent  as  many  men 
as  I  could  to  watch  all  the  watering 
places,  but  it  needs  somebody  to 
chase  the  fiends  back.  It  is  properly 
Hecker's  place  to  go,  but  unsoldierly 
as  it  is,  I  know  you  will  appreciate 
my  feeling  when  I  tell  you  that  1  do 
not  want  to  send  Nina's  husband 
away  from  her  into  danger, 

"I  love  you,  my  boy!"  and  the 
colonel's  hand  wrung  that  of  Adair 
with  hard  pressure. 
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Soldiers,  who  lead  isolated  lives, 
and  who  know  the  pang  of  losing  by 
violence  comrades  who  have  shared 
their  loneliness,  wear  sensitive  hearts 
to  each  other.  The  hardening  which 
comes  to  men  in  commercial  life 
when  each  is  striving  to  get  the  bet- 
ter of  the  other,  they  never  know. 
Their  lives  are  fixed. 

"  I  hope  your  love  for  me  will 
never  be  a  reason  for  denying  me  a 
chance  to  distinguish  myself  in  bat- 
tle," Adair  said  with  all  the  light- 
ness he  could  muster. 

"Precious  little  chance  of  distin- 
guishing yourself  in  an  Indian  fight." 
the  colonel  grumbled.  "  The  East- 
ern philanthropist  will  censure  you 
for  killing  off  his  pets.  lie  wants 
something  to  exercise  his  sympathy 
and  charity  upon  that  will  not  *  sass 
back.'  Depend  upon  it,  my  boy,  the 
only  possible  glory  you  can  get  in 
Indian  warfare  is  in  endowing  a 
school  to  teach  the  devils  how  to 
fight  your  comrades  with  more 
science  " 

"  Even  that  does  not  discourage 
me,"  Adair  said,  with  his  quiet 
smile.  He  was  thinking  that  if 
death  came  to  him  in  this  war,  it 
would  find  him  ready.  It  seemed 
the  only  possible  solution  for  Nina. 

"Where  is  Hecker  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know." 

"  I  believe  I'll  go  up  and  ask  Nina. 
Neal  is  officer  of  the  day,  but  I  gave 
him  leave  to  go  outside  for  an  hour 
and  see  a  sick  horse  in  the  corral." 

The  colonel,  his  heavy  figure  but- 
toned tightly  into  his  uniform,  strode 
up  Officers'  Row. 

Nina's  door  stood  open.  There 
was  a  sound  of  merry  voices.  Mary 
had  reached  home,  said  "  how  do 
you  do  "  to  her  father,  and  run  in  to 
see  Nina.  They  had  finished  their 
talk,  and  Mary  was  starting  out, 
lingering  in  the  hall  for  one  last 
word.  "  I'm  sure  he'll  be  over  to- 
night!"  she  said  as  a  "lastly."  "I 
shall  not  feel — well,  I  cannot  say 
that  I  shall  not  feel  happy,  because  I 
am  just  as  happy  as  I  can  be,  but 
my  heart  isn't  going  to  stop  beating 
in  thumps  until  Kader  has  seen  papa, 
Nina,"   and   she   took   her  cousin 


about  the  waist  and  gave  a  little 
waltz  step.  "  You  don't  know  how 
lovely  Kader  is  I  " 

Nina  looked  over  Mary's  shoulder 
and  laughed  ;  Colonel  Marcy  was 
coming  up  the  steps. 

"  You  didn't  hear,  papa  dear,  did 
you?"  and  she  put  her  rosy  hands 
over  his  ears  as  though  her  deafen- 
ing him  now  would  act  upon  what 
he  had  already  heard. 

But  the  colonel  had  not  heard  one 
word;  his  thoughts  were  on  other 
things. 

"  Nina,  where  is  Hecker  ?  " 

"  Harry  ?  Why,  he  went  down 
into  Mexico,  didn't  he  ? — about  some 
horse  thieves." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
horse  thieves  in  Mexico,"  the  colonel 
said  impatiently.  "  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  send  out  to  Neal.  You 
ought  to  keep  run  of  your  husband," 
he  added,  half  quizzically. 

"  He's  away  a  great  deal  and  I  am 
sure  he  told  me  it  was  Mexican  horse 
thieves." 

"  Stuff!" 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  Nina,"  Mary  ran 
back  up  the  steps  with  a  thick  letter 
in  her  hand.  The  paper  was  the 
heaviest  parchment  with  a  crest,  and 
a  perfume  as  loud  and  generally 
florid  as  the  crest.  "  Mrs.  Savage 
sent  this  to  you.  She  was^o  ill  I 
could  see  her  this  morning  only  for 
an  instant,  but  she  gave  me  this  for 
you.  You  ought  to  feel  very  much 
complimented  that  she  took  all  that 
trouble  to  write  to  you  on  a  matter 
of  business  when  she  was  feeling 
so  badly  after  her  accident  yester- 
day." 

Nina  took  the  letter  with  some 
wonder.  "  I  cannot  imagine  what 
Mrs.  Savage  can  have  to  say  to  me 
that  is  of  any  importance  on  earth," 
and  she  tore  it  open. 

Mrs.  Savage  knew.  She  had  gone 
into  violent  hysterics  after  her  acci- 
dent, and  the  realization  that  Hecker, 
Hecker  was  actually  laughing  at  her. 
But  she  had  soon  recovered  her 
poise,  and  declining  to  speak  to 
Hecker  again  had  made  Mr.  Neal 
bring  her  home.  Hecker  had  ridden 
back,  and  had  started  out  the  next 
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morning  to  finish  his  journey  begun 
the  day  before.  Mrs.  Savage  had 
thrown  herself  upon  her  bed,  wild 
with  rage  and  grief. 

Hecker  had  committed  that  one 
sin  that  was  to  her  unpardonable. 
He  had  laughed  at  her.  She  had 
taken  off  her  skirt,  and  with  the  ruth- 
lessness  of  despair  had  disordered 
her  dress  as  much  as  possible  to  re- 
semble that  instant  when  she  came 
out  of  the  water,  and  had  stood  up 
before  her  largest  dressing  mirror 
and  looked  at  herself,  and  then  she 
had  cried  again,  with  rage  and  fury 
and  self  pity. 

She  looked  fat!  But  it  was  not 
long  until  her  anger  burned  away 
her  tears.  She  sat  down  at  her  desk 
and  taking  out  her  best  writing  pa- 
per began  her  letter.  By  the  time 
she  had  written  two  lines  she  was  in 
her  accustomed  state  of  coolness,  so 
far  as  the  outward  vision  went,  but 
inside  there  was  a  boiling  volcano 
which  only  the  dust  of  every  day, 
the  trifling  little  events  which  were 
to  fill  her  coming  years,  sifting  over, 
could  smother.  The  letter  that 
reached  Nina,  which  Mrs.  Savage 
with  the  utter  lack  of  delicacy  which 
she  possessed  had  sent  by  the  hand 
of  Mary,  was  as  follows: 

My  ueak  Mrs.  Hecker. — 

I  know  you  will  pardon  my  seeming  in- 
delicacy in  writing  to  you  upon  a  matter 
of  business  which  would  seem  more  pro- 
perly to  belong  to  your  husband;  but  it  is 
very  necessary  to  me  that  it  should  be 
promptly  arranged.  When  your  husband 
went  East  last  year  to  his  marriage,  he 
borrowed  one  thousand  dollars  from  me  to 
defray  his  expenses.  The  money  was  loan- 
ed from  my  private  allowance,  without  my 
husband's  knowledge.  I  very  foolishly 
made  bills  expecting  the  money  to  be  re- 
paid, and  now  find  myself  in  a  very  morti- 
fying position.  I  know— as  who  does  not? 
—that  the  finances  of  the  family  rest  in 
your  hands,  and  I  throw  myself  upon  your 
mercy.  Yours  very  truly 

Elaine  Savage. 

Nina  read  the  cruel,  insulting 
sheet  to  the  end,  with  an  expression 
of  incredulity  upon  her  face.  Then 
she  began  at  the  beginning  and  read 
it  over  again. 

Once  she  started  to  hand  it  to 
Colonel  Marcy,  and  then  she  drew 
back.    She  could  not  let  her  uncle 


share  this  humiliation.  She  folded 
the  letter  up  carefully  and  replaced 
it  in  its  envelope  and'  went  on  with 
her  conversation,  but  there  was  a 
gray  hardness  about  her  face.  She 
had  ceased  to  expect  some  refine- 
ments of  thought  from  her  husband 
but — this  ! 

She  could  not  believe  that  Harry- 
had  borrowed  a  woman's  pin  money 
without  the  knowledge  of  that  wo- 
man's husband.  She  would  ask  him 
as  soon  as  he  returned.  But  no ! 
she  remembered  the  fact  that  she 
was  the  purse  bearer.  There  must 
be  some  reason  for  Mrs.  Savage  re- 
questing this  money.  She  would 
pay  it,  without  asking  her  husband 
for  an  explanation,  would  trust  him. 

As  Colonel  Marcy  went  out  to 
send  some  one  for  information  of 
Hecker,  Nina  called  to  him. 

"  Uncle,  may  I  have  a  man  to  ride 
over  to  Tombstone  upon  a  very 
urgent  errand." 

The  colonel  hesitated. 

44  How  urgent." 

"  Very  I n 

"  What  fooleries  do  you  want?" 

"  None.  I  simply  want  a  very  im- 
portant letter  carried  at  once." 

"  Oh,  in  that  case  there  is  a  dentist 
who  has  been  over  here  tinkering  up 
the  regimental  teeth,  who  is  going 
home  this  afternoon.  He  will  carry 
a  letter." 

"  I'll  have  it  ready  in  one  minute." 

Nina  ran  to  her  writing  desk  in 
the  pretty  little  parlor  she  had  ar- 
ranged so  cozily,  and  taking  out  her 
check  book,  made  out  a  check  pay- 
able to  Elaine  Savage  for  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  inclosed  it  with  her 
card  and  addressed  it  to  Mrs.  Sav- 
age.   This  she  took  to  her  uncle. 

She  found  him  talking  to  a  large 
bundle  of  queer  black  stuffs,  looking 
like  a  particularly  bulky  feather  bed 
with  a  string  about  the  middle. 

"  Madame  Eekar,"  she  persisted  in 
asking  for. 

The  long  upper  lip  and  the  heavy 
square  black  chin  of  Senora  Lopez 
had  its  most  determined  expression. 

11  Here's  a  lady  who  seems  to 
want  you,"  Colonel  Marcy  said. 
M  Do  you  speak  Spanish  ? " 
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"Why,  yes,  I  can  understand  it." 

Senora  Lopez  lifted  her  bulk  up 
the  veranda  steps  and  through  the 
hall.  Nina  was  rather  glad  than 
otherwise  to  see  her  just  now.  She 
imagined  that  it  was  some  question 
of  charity,  and  the  strain  upon  her 
mind  by  the  incident  just  past,  made 
her  want  something  to  make  her 
forget. 

She  could  understand  Spanish 
very  well,  and  in  her  chance  contact 
with  the  Mexicans  since  her  mar- 
riage she  had  caught  up  their  pecu- 
liar way  of  distorting  the  accents  of 
Castile. 

Senora  Lopez  was  calm,  with  the 
calmness  of  desperation,  and  before 
her  story  was  over,  Nina  was  livid 
with  misery  and  disgust.  There 
was  no  need  to  read  the  crumpled 
notes  that  were  offered  her — notes 
whose  chirography  Nina  plainly  re- 
cognized as  that  of  her  husband; 
notes  soiled  by  lying  for  days  in 
the  bosom  of  a  Mexican  girl,  whence 
they  had  been  abstracted  by  her 
mother.  Senora  Lopez  calmly  said 
that  she  had  tried  to  have  Hecker 
killed  when  she  made  the  discovery, 
that  she  came  to  tell  Nina,  but  he 
had  so  liberally  paid  all  the  Mexi- 
cans about  the  ranch  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  let  him  live.  This  visit 
was  a  last  resort. 

When  she  was  gone  at  last,  Nina 
threw  herself  face  downward  on  the 
wide  couch  whose  down  cushions 
she  had  flung  about  with  such  art- 
istic abandon  only  that  morning, 
and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands. 

"What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
this?" 

XXII. 

Mellish  had  been  ugly  for  days. 
He  went  about  his  duties  with  a 
face  that  was  a  picture  of  sullenness. 
He  had  twice  sent  notes  to  his  wife 
asking  her,  commanding  her,  to 
come  to  meet  him,  and  each  time 
she  had  ignored  him  entirely. 

Mrs.  Bland  had  put  away  from 
her  as  much  as  possible  the  suspi- 
cion that  her  husband  had  given 
her,  but  there  still  rankled  in  her 
mind  that  vague   feeling   that  we 


have  taken  to  calling  "  a  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth,"  because  there  is 
nothing  else  that  will  give  any  idea 
of  its  disagreeable  nature. 

The  day  after  Nina  returned  from 
that  ride  with  Adair,  in  which  she 
had  told  him  of  her  loss  of  memory, 
she  was  unpacking  her  trunks,  tak- 
ing out  souvenirs  of  her  girlhood 
which  she  had  failed  to  destroy,  and 
which  she  hardly  knew  why  she  had 
brought  with  her,  only  clinging  to 
them  as  every  married  woman  does, 
with  a  sort  of  homesickness  for  that 
time  when  she  was  entirely  herself, 
before  another  personality  had  come 
in  to  take  half  of  herself  in  exchange 
for — Nina  wondered  even  then,  be- 
fore the  evolutions  which  were  to 
follow,  if  Hecker  gave  her  any  pro- 
portion of  ///'///self.  Affectionate 
pride,  attention,  ah  yes!  But — even 
now  there  was  a  vague  feeling  that 
the  reserve  power  which  Hecker 
seemed  to  keep  in  the  background, 
was  only  an  appearance.  That  in 
reality  his  depth  was  the  depth  of 
the  mirror,  and  that  she  could  never 
hope  to  go  into  the  kingdom  of  his 
mind  and  heart,  as  a  woman  of  her 
nature  dreams  of  doing  when  she 
marries,  because  that  realm  was  only 
a  figment  of  a  dream.  All  the  more 
Nina  clung  to  the  things  she  cher- 
ished as  a  girl. 

Mrs.  Bland  sat  by  her,  doing  some 
delicate  sewing.  Although  there  was 
very  little  difference  in  their  ages, 
Mrs.  Bland  seemed  years  older  than 
Nina.  Her  hair  was  parted  in  the 
middle  and  the  white,  even  line, 
seemed  but  a  continuation  of  the 
whiteness  of  her  face.  It  was  a  face 
whose  repressed  lips,  and  sad  eyes 
told  a  tale  which  made  a  woman  with 
a  woman's  heart,  turn  to  comfort, 
and  man  turn  to  seek  the  cause. 

In  diving  into  the  trunk  Nina 
brought  out  a  short  blue  serge  gown. 
"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  lifting  it 
up,  "  I  haven't  the  faintest  idea 
why  I  keep  this  gown.  It's  old,  and 
of  no  value  to  anybody  on  earth,  but 
when  I  start  to  give  it  away,  there  is 
some  sort  of  a  feeling  restrains  me. 
I  cannot  te\l  w/ia/."  She  put  her  hand 
to  her  forehead. 
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"  Edith,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
something.  I  was  terribly  sensitive 
about  it  at  first,  but  I  am  over  all 
that  now,  only  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain— mnv !  When  I  had  been  out 
here  for  some  time  last  year,  I  had  an 
accident.  It  was  something  about 
Indians.  I  know  that,  and  it  fright- 
ened me  so  that  I  had  brain  fever. 
The  very  name  of  Indian  makes  me 
tremble,  and  I  am  almost  afraid  of 
what  will  happen  when  I  see  one! 
Harry  says  it  is  all  nonsense,  that 
I  shall  not  care  at  all. 

"When  the  fever  left  me,  I  was 
wretchedly  weak  for  a  time,  and  they 
took  me  to  the  hot  springs  in  Mex- 
ico. It  was  some  time  before  I  fully 
realized  it,  but  after  a  while  I  did, 
that  I  had  lost  several  weeks  from 
my  memory. 

Mrs.  Bland  gave  a  little  gasp,  and 
let  her  sewing  fall  into  her  lap;  then 
quickly  recovering  herself,  went  on 
with  her  work,  calmly,  placidly. 

Nina  had  not  noticed  her;  she  was 
smoothing  out  the  rough  serge  gown 
in  which  she  had  married  Adair,  and 
in  which  she  had  fallen  back  insen- 
sible as  the  Apache  had  caught  her 
— fallen  into  an  unconsciousness,  a 
forgetfulness  of  her  marriage,  and 
her  former  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  man  whom  nature  had  in- 
tended for  her  mate. 

"They  say,"  Nina  went  on  dream- 
ily, pressing  her  hand  over  the  folds, 
"  that  there  are  people  so  sensitive 
that  by  holding  a  bit  of  texture  to 
their  forehead  they  can  see  as  in  a 
vision  everything  that  the  wearer 
has  ever  seen,  every  emotion  that 
has  ever  possessed  him.  I  should 
like  to  take  this  old  gown  to  one  of 
them,  and  let  her  put  it  to  her  fore- 
head." 

She  lifted  the  hem  and  laid  it 
against  her  temple.  Mrs.  Bland 
reached  and  took  it  out  of  her  hand. 
"  It  would  make  a  very  pretty  little 
jacket  for  me  to  wear  about  the  hills 
here.    Suppose  you  give  it  to  me." 

"Why  —  yes  —  I  suppose  I  am 
stupid  about  it.  You  may  have  it," 
and  she  turned  again  to  her  unpack- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Bland  sent  a  note  to  Mellish 


saying  that  she  would  see  him  that 
evening. 

It  was  dark  under  the  live  oak 
trees  at  the  upper  end  of  the  parade 
grounds,  which  she  had  chosen. 
There  were  some  old  cannon,  and  a 
pile  of  balls  there.  Mellish  lazily 
seated  himself  on  these. 

"You  must  want  something,"  he 
sneered.  "  You  took  you  time  about 
coming.  What  can  I  do  for  you, 
madam  ? " 

"  You  can  let  me  tell  you  that  you 
have  done  the  very  vilest  injustice  to 
a  good  woman.  That  the  attack 
which  the  Indians  made  on  Mrs. 
Hecker  and  Captain  Adair,  that 
night,  deprived  her  of  her  memory; 
that  she  does  not  know  she  is  mar- 
ried to  Adair  " 

"  Did  she  tell  you  that  she  had 
forgotten  she  had  ever  married 
Adair?  It  sounds  like  her  devilish 
audacity,"  Mcllish's  teeth  gleaned  in 
the  darkness.  "  It  makes  me  think 
something  of  the  boy's  essay  on 
Columbus.  4  I  suppose  you  are 
Columbus,'  said  the  niggers.  'There 
is  no  help  for  us,  we  are  discovered 
at  last! '  If  Mrs.  Hecker  don't  know 
she  is  married  to  Adair,  how  in  the 
mischief  does  she  know  she  turn'/ 
know  it?" 

His  wife  turned  away  from  him 
and  went  on  in  the  careful,  monot- 
onous tone  that  one  uses  in  explain- 
ing a  thing  to  a  child,  and  told  him 
the  whole  story. 

She  could  not  see  that  his  eves 
were  brightening,  that  she  was  giv- 
ing him  what  he  considered  an  extra 
weapon  to  pry  money  out  of  Adair's 
pocket. 

"Well,  I  don't  think  half  as  much 
of  her  as  I  did  before.  I  thought 
there  was  one  woman  in  this  dav 
and  generation  with  some  tune,  and 
I  thought  Mrs.  Hecker,  who  had  mar- 
ried two  men  in  the  same  army  post, 
and  was  carrying  on  the  situation 
with  a  high  hand,  was  the  woman. 
But  if  she  is  only  a  poor  weak  thing 
who  would  be  scared  to  death  if  she 
knew  what  she  had  done — like  all 
the  rest  of  you,  I  don't  care  a  hang 
what  becomes  of  her.  Docs  Hecker 
know  this  precious  story? 
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"Of  course  she  told  him  of  the 
loss  of  memory  when  she  married 
him.  Nothing  else  would  have  been 
justice.  But  Nina  says  that  he  did 
not  care  at  all,  himself,  but  asked  her 
not  to  speak  of  it  to  other  people." 

Mellish  laughed.  "Well  that's 
slicker  of  him,  than  he  knows.  I  can 
see  the  why  of  his  reasoning.  Adair 
was  an  old  sweetheart  of  Mrs.  Meek- 
er's— he  knows  that.  He  knows  he 
had  no  sort  of  a  chance  at  all  when 
Adair  was  around.  Of  course  he 
was  tickled  to  death  to  bring  her 
back  here  his  wife,  and  have  her  for- 
get Adair."  Mellish  threw  back  his 
head  and  gave  a  loud  laugh,  which 
made  his  wife's  slender  black  figure 
shrink.  "  It's  the  best  comedy  all 
around  I  ever  heard  of.  By  George ! 
But  I'd  like  to  know  what  would 
happen  if  the  actors  knew  what  they 
were  about." 

"  You  are  surely  not  so  lost  to  all 
sense  of  decency  as  to  tell  any  otut" 
His  wife  put  her  hands,  thin,  nervous, 
strong  hands  on  his  shoulders  and 
almost  shook  him. 

He  took  them  off,  still  laughing. 
"I  always  did  enjoy  the  climax  to 
the  play.  Do  you  remember  I  never 
came  in  until  the  last  act." 

"  You  shall  not!" 

"  Let  go!"  he  said  roughly,  "  I'll  do 
as  I  please!" 

XXIII. 

There  was  a  stir  all  about  the  post 
when  Ronan  rode  in,  feeling  like  a 
knight  who  .had  won  his  spurs  and 
had  come  to  claim  his  lady  fair.  In 
this  sordid  day,  the  pity  is  that  the 
jingle  should  be  that  of  dollars  in- 
stead of  rowels  and  chains. 

He  did  not  go  to  Mary  at  first,  but 
rode  at  once  up  to  the  commanding 
officer's  quarters.  He  hoped — there 
was  no  fear  now — to  find  her  father 
alone,  tell  his  story,  and  then  go  to 
Mary.  He  knew  the  gallant  colonel 
too  well  not  to  feel  certain  that  he 
would  never  priggishly  burrow  into 
the  follies  of  his  youth.  However 
great  they  may  have  been,  they  were 
clean  follies,  that  had  left  no  wrecks 
to  mark  their  pathway.  Ronan  had 
flung  his  fortune  far  and  wide,  but 


it  had  been  done  gayly.  Truly,  as 
Neal  had  said,  his  wild  oats  were  of 
the  seedless  variety. 

As  he  came  up  to  Colonel  Marcy's 
office  door,  he  found  that  instead  of 
being  empty,  it  was  full  of  anxious 
men.  The  Indians  had  within  the 
past  six  or  eight  hours,  gone  into  a 
ranch  less  than  twenty  miles  away, 
had  carried  off  the  women,  slaught- 
ered the  children,  and  left  the  owner, 
horribly  mutilated,  tied  to  a  tree,  to 
tell  his  miserable  story.  A  courier 
had  ridden  in  to  ask  for  troops. 

"  There  is  a  company  of  enlisted 
Indians  on  its  way  here  now,"  Col- 
onel Marcy  said,  "but  depleted  as 
we  are,  I  feel  that  some  one  must 
follow  this  band  of  fiends  at  once." 

"  Precious  little  good  the  Indians 
will  do,"  one  young  fellow  said 
under  his  breath.  "  They  simply  go 
along  to  aid  their  brothers.  There's 
no  good  Indian  but  a  dead  Indian." 

"  That's  an  old  piece  of  phil- 
osophy," Captain  Judd  remarked, 
under  his  breath  as  well,  "but  it 
can't  be  improved  upon." 

"Where  is  Hecker?"  Colonel 
Marcy  asked  impatiently. 

"  He  got  leave  to  go  down  toward 
Mexico  to  look  at  a  horse,"  Neal 
came  forward  to  say.  "  He  ought  to 
be  back  by  this  time." 

"Adair,"  the  colonel  went  on 
rapidly,  "  you  lake  Company  K,  out 
at  once,  and  follow  this  trail.  Take 
this  man  here  as  guide." 

"  I  can't  go,  sir.  I'm  going  on  to 
warn  my  brother." 

"  Let  me  go,"  Ronan  said  quickly. 
The  talk  had  told  him  the  story,  and 
he  knew  every  foot  of  the  way.  He 
did  not  wait  to  tell  his  love;  he 
asked  for  a  fresh  horse,  and  ten  min- 
utes later  was  trotting  by  Adair's 
side  over  the  sun  baked  mesa  he  had 
just  left.  He  had  scribbled  a  note 
on  the  back  of  a  Tombstone  shoe 
advertisement,  and  sent  it  over  to 
Mary,  but  he  had  forgotten  the  story 
of  his  new  fortune.  In  a  reiteration 
of  his  love,  this  fact  was  entirely  lost 
sight  of. 

It  was  a  brave  little  band.  All 
sun  tanned  veterans,  who  followed 
Adair. 
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Mrs.  Bland  had  been  hastily  called 
to  the  door  an  hour  before,  and 
oblivious  to  consequences,  Mellish 
had  followed  her  into  the  dining 
room. 

"  That  dentist  who  has  been 

over  here,  recognized  me  from  the 
descriptions  that  were  sent  out  two 
years  ago,"  he  began  without  any 
preliminaries,  u  and  has  sent  word  to 
the  bank  officials,  and  I've  got  to  get, 
noiv!  How  much  money  have  vou 
got  ?  " 

"I?"  Her  face  was  ashy.  "None!" 

"  It's  got  to  be  found!  I'm  not  go- 
ing to  stay  here  like  a  rat  in  a  trap. 
I  can't  go  to  Adair,  for  he  is  in  with 

the  colonel.    They've  got  some  

Indian  scare  on  hand.  I  would  be 
pounced  on  at  once.  I  belong  in  the 
troop  that  is  preparing  to  go  out. 
I'll  go  with  them  and  with  money  in 
my  pocket  can  desert  and  get  over 
the  Mexican  border.  You've  got  to 
get  it!  " 

"  I  have  no  way." 

"  Then  I'll  make  a  way.  I'll  go  to 
Mrs.  Hecker  and  tell  her  that  she 
isn't  Hecker's  wife,  and  ask  her  what 
she'll  give  me  not  to  tell  it." 

"  You  shall  not!  " 

"  I  will."  There  was  the  daredevil 
gleam  in  Mellish's  eyes.  He  enjoyed 
the  excitement  of  being  pursued,  and 
the  added  joy  of  his  interview  with 
Mrs.  Hecker.  He  had  the  curiosity 
of  the  audience  to  see  what  would 
happen  next. 

"Mrs.  Hecker  is  engaged  this  in- 
stant with  a  Spanish  woman." 

M  Not  old  Lopez  ?  Oh  Lord! 
This  is  rich!  I  knew  she'd  come 
some  time." 

He  had  a  glimpse  through  the  cur- 
tains of  the  bulky  form  of  the  Mexi- 
can woman.  Mrs.  Bland  shut  the 
door. 

"  Let  me  go  to  her  and  ask  her  for 
money  for  you." 

Well  go,  and  see  you  get  it! " 

"She  shall  not  hear  that  story," 
Mrs.  Bland  said. 

As  she  shut  the  dining  room  door 
tightly  and  stood  for  an  instant  in 
the  hall,  her  face  set  itself.  She 
went  rapidly  to  the  kitchen  and  sent 
the  orderly  to  bring  Mrs.  Hecker's 


horse  around  to  the  front  door.  The 
dining  room  was  in  the  rear.  The 
orderly  went. 

"  What  are  you  saddling  up  that 
horse  for?"  one  of  the  troopers,  who 
was  waiting  for  the  sound  of  "  boots 
and  saddles,"  called. 

"I  guess  some  o'  the  ladies  is  go- 
ing to  ride  a  half  mile  or  so  with  th' 
officers,"  the  man  answered  as  he 
bent  his  back  to  "cinch  up."  He 
trotted  the  horse  to  the  door. 

Mrs.  Bland  went  into  the  parlor  to 
find  Nina  lying,  a  limp  heap  on  the 
sofa.  "Nina,  dear,"  she  said  softly, 
"  will  you  ride  up  through  the  cafion, 
and  take  some  tonic  I  promised  to 
that  poor  lame  boy  on  the  Murchison 
ranch  ?  I  promised  it  today.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  ordering  your  horse 
around  feeling  sure  you  would  go. 
Here  is  your  hat,  and  whip.  I  sup- 
pose you  don't  care  to  change  your 
gown  to  a  habit  for  that  little  ride." 

"If  I  can  get  her  up  there  they 
will  keep  her  until  the  troops  have 
gone,  and  he  has  gone  with  them, 
the  little  woman  was  thinking,  "and 
she  will  never  know." 

Nina  sprang  up.  There  was  noth- 
ing, she  often  said,  that  took  the 
"tired  "out  of  her  mind  and  body 
like  a  horseback  ride.  Neither  of 
the  two  women  had  been  told  one 
word  of  the  Indians  being  out.  The 
possibility  of  their  leaving  the  fort 
was  beyond  Colonel  Marcy's  thought. 
In  two  minutes.  Nina  had  pinned  a 
broad  hat  on  her  head,  and  was  in 
her  saddle,  cantering  .up  through 
"the  park"  toward  Murchison's 
ranch  about  four  miles  away. 

Mrs.  Bland  went  back  into  the 
dining  room  after  she  had  seen  her 
disappear. 

"  You  may  do  your  worst.  I  have 
no  money  for  you.  Mrs.  Hecker  is 
entirely  out  of  your  reach.  Tell  your 
story  to  whom  you  like.  Nobody 
will  believe  you." 

Mellish  turned  with  an  oath,  and 
struck  her.  She  fell,  but  conscious 
and  unhurt,  and  lifting  herself,  saw 
him  leave  her  sight. 

Nina  rode  up  the  park.  After 
passing  through  that  part  of  the 
cafion,  she  emerged  upon  a  wooded 
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plateau.  Then  she  drew  up  her  horse 
and  looked  over  toward  Murchison's 
ranch.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great 
many  people  going  in  and  out  ;  she 
could  see  the  house  plainly  at  this 
distance,  but  the  people  and  horses 
looked  like  ants. 

"  It  must  be  a  company  of  cow- 
boys who  have  stopped  for  water," 
she  thought,  and  turning  her  horse 
into  the  wooded  road  which  led  down 
to  it,  she  let  him  walk  along,  giving 
the  cowboys  time  to  get  away  from 
the  Murchisons*.  They  lived  on  a 
road,  one  of  the  least  frequented, 
into  Mexico.  As  Nina  walked  her 
horse  under  the  scrubby  mountain 
live  oaks,  and  through  the  chaparral, 
there  came  before  her  mind  visions 
of  her  schooldays,  of  the  zest  with 
which  she  had  gone  into  society,  of 
the  men  and  women  who  had  helped 
to  pass  the  days,  and  looking  at  the 
failure  of  her  married  life,  she  pas- 
sionately wondered  how  it  could  have 
happened.  She  seemed  to  herself  to 
have  been  an  automaton,  moved  by 
secret  influence  of  which  she  herself 
was  unconscious. 

Once,  on  the  winding  road,  which 
adapted  itself  to  the  formation  of  the 
ground  and  the  forest,  she  seemed  to 
hear  the  sound  of  hoofs  galloping. 
She  stopped  to  listen.  Her  horse 
set  its  feet  and  pricked  up  its  ears, 
and  then  broke  from  its  walk  into  a 
trot,  snorting  with  uplifted  head. 

"  Is  a  fly  bothering  you,  old  boy  ? 
She  leaned  over  and  patted  his  neck. 
A  horseman  came  tearing  around  the 
curve  ahead  of  her.  his  horse's  head 
down,  running,  riding  for  his  life. 
Nina's  horse  wheeled  and  struck 
straight  across  the  path  of  the  com- 
ing animal. 

Perspiration  pouring  from  his  red 
face,  his  hat  gone,  dust  almost  oblit- 
erating his  uniform,  in  that  bewil- 
dered minute,  Nina  recognized 
Meeker. 

"Harry!" 

In  the  same  instant  the  sound  of 
pounding  hoofs  could  be  heard  both 
before  and  behind  them.  They 
seemed  to  be  in  a  ring  of  galloping 
horses. 

"  My  God!    They  have  trapped  us! 


Take  this."  He  thrust  a  revolver 
into  her  hand.  "Shoot;  kill  the 
devils!  "  It  was  the  voice  of  despe- 
ration, the  determination  to  sell  life 
as  dearly  as  possible,  and  the  sound 
of  it  was  lost  in  the  melee  that  pre- 
cipitated itself  about  them. 

Around  the  curve,  behind  Hecker, 
low  on  their  horses,  their  evil  faces 
blurs  of  black  in  the  red  of  their 
head  bands,  came  the  Apaches.  Over 
the  road  Nina  had  ridden  gal- 
loped Company  K,  led  by  Adair. 

Nina  seemed  to  hear  one  crash,  to 
see  flashes  of  lightning  before  her 
bewildered  eyes,  to  hear  the  shouts 
of  men  and  the  guttural  snarl  of 
beasts.  There  was  a  report  at  her 
elbow,  and  she  saw  Hecker  fall  from 
his  saddle,  his  legs  twisting  limply 
from  his  heavy  stirrups.  She  felt  a 
hand  on  her  bridle,  and  Adair's  face 
was  in  hers.  The  soldiers  had  sur- 
rounded her,  and  were  fighting  the 
Indians  like  demons.  Something 
gave  way — she  wakened  from  the 
dream. 

"  Robert,  save  me  !  " 

In  her  eyes,  in  that  hell  of  fight- 
ing, Adair  saw  that  his  own  king- 
dom had  come  back  to  him. 

*  *  *  * 

After  they  had  routed  the  Indians, 
scattering  them  one  by  one  through 
the  wood,  like  a  dust  column  cut  by 
a  rifle  shot,  they  gathered  up  the 
dead  and  wounded  and  carried  them 
sorrowfully  home.  Hecker,  Mellish 
and  two  other  privates  only,  could 
have  the  last  honors  of  war,  lamen- 
tations in  the  army  papers,  and  a 
four  line  notice  in  the  great  busy 
dailies  of  the  cities. 

Mellish  was  buried  in  the  little 
camp  graveyard,  under  his  assumed 
name.  His  wife  stood  at  the  win- 
dow, watching  the  funeral  pass,  her 
body  shaken  with  sobs  for  the  lover 
of  her  girlhood,  who  had  been  dead 
to  her  so  long. 

Hecker's  body  was  taken  home  to 
his  people  in  Ohio.  His  widow  was 
too  ill  to  accompany  it. 

When  Adair  left  the  house  the 
night  after  everything  was  over,  the 
colonel  wrung  his  hand,  and  held  it 
close  in  his  clasp. 
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"  I  know  it  seems  like  a  long  time, 
but  it  must  be  a  year.  We  must 
never  tell  the  story  to  the  world.  It 
will  be  a  year  before  the  horror  of 
what  she  considers  her  insanity,  will 
leave  Nina  her  healthy,  happy  self 


again.    You  are  both  young.  You 
can  wait." 
"Yes." 

And  looking  down  the  vista  of  the 
coming  years,  Adair  saw  peace  and 
happiness. 


THE  END. 


HALF  AN  HOUR  IN  A  HANSOM. 


By  Anna  Leach. 


WHEN  Mr.  Belding  started  out 
on  Tuesday  morning  there 
were  thirteen  cards  in  his  card  case. 
They  were  noticeable  cards,  just  over 
from  London,  and  engraved  in  the 
peculiar  latest  style.  Any  one  who 
was  faddy  in  the  way  of  fashions 
would  have  been  likely  to  have 
picked  one  up  wherever  he  saw  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  critically  examin- 
ing it,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  it 
was  a  lead  to  be  followed.  Mr.  Bel- 
ding  opened  his  case  and  admired 
them. 

Mr.  Belding  was  going  to  the  club 
in  his  new  rubber  tired  hansom.  He 
met  Mr.  George  Dent  just  coming 
down  the  steps. 

"Hello,  Belding.  Don't  you  want 
to  accomodate  a  friend  for  an  hour  ? 
Lend  me  your  cab." 

Mr.  Belding's  hesitation  was  so 
slight  that  it  was  lost  in  Mr.  Dent's 
next  sentence. 

44 1  want  to  go  up  and  say  good  by 
to  an  old  friend  at  the  Savoy." 

"All  right,  jump  in.  You  may 
keep  the  thing  all  day.  I  shall  not 
want  it.    Was  going  to  send  it  back." 

Mr.  Dent  felt  in  his  pocket  and 
then  called  to  the  turning  Belding. 
M  Give  me  a  card.  I've  forgotten  my 
card  case,  and  I  haven't  a  scrap  of 
paper  about  me." 

A  few  minutes  later  Mr.  Belding's 
card  was  sent  up  to  Mrs.  Scott  in  the 
Hotel  Savoy,  with  a  message  written 
on  its  back  which  told  of  its  changed 
ownership,  and  which  brought  Mrs. 
Scott  down  stairs  in  a  plain  but  be- 
coming hat  and  veil  and  seated  her 


beside  Mr.  Dent  in  the  hansom  for  a 
good  by  drive  through  the  Park. 

Mrs.  Scott  was  going  back  to  San 
Francisco  to  join  her  stout  and 
elderly  husband,  and  Mr.  Dent  was 
going  to  be  married  next  week. 
What  they  had  to  say  to  each  other 
concerns  nobody  but  themselves. 

Mr.  Belding  went  into  the  club  and 
looked  in  his  letter  box,  and  came 
down  again.  A  half  hour  later  he 
took  a  card  from  his  case  and  wrote 
a  message  on  its  back,  and  sent  it  up 
to  a  young  lady  who  was  superin- 
tending the  unpacking  of  some  Paris 
gowns  A  soft  look  came  into  her 
eyes  as  she  read  it,  and  she  tucked 
the  card  between  the  buttons  of  her 
gown  and  went  down  stairs. 

Mr.  Belding  had  dancud  and  rid- 
den and  walked  and  talked  with  Miss 
Edith  Morrison  all  winter,  enjoying 
the  attention  that  her  beauty  at- 
tracted and  the  wit  of  her  conversa- 
tion. He  had  done  everything  but 
make  love  to  her.  Most  people,  hear- 
ing echoes  of  their  talk,  might  have 
thought  that  they  had  not  stopped 
short  of  that,  but  they  had  only  dis- 
cussed the  characteristics  of  the  in- 
fant god  in  an  impersonal  fashion. 
Mr.  Belding  was  dependent  upon  his 
father  for  every  penny  he  spent. 
And  Miss  Morrison  had  no  fortune. 
They*  had  been  brought  up  too 
wisely,  made  too  knowing  in  the 
ways'of  human  nature  of  their  world 
to  even  dream  of  taking  anybody's 
hand  for  a  walk  toward  the  rose  em- 
bowered cottage  of  song  and  story. 

Mr.  Belding  was  going  to  British 
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North  America  and  Alaska  tor  the 
summer,  and  Miss  Morrison  was  go- 
ing to  be  married  next  week  to  a 
young  Californian  with  a  fortune. 
This  was  "Good  by."    How  they 

said  it,  they  alone  know. 

*  *  .        *  *  * 

Mr.  Dent  was  driving  down  the 
avenue  toward  the  club  where  he 
found  plenty  of  friends  to  put  him 
up  during  his  stay  in  New  York.  It 
was  late  spring  and  there  were  few 
of  the  habitues  on  the  avenue.  He 
recognized  a  familiar  figure  and 
called  up  to  the  driver  to  stop. 

"Oh,  it  is  you  f"  Miss  Morrison 
said  delightedly.  "  But  where  are 
you  going  ?" 

"Nowhere.  I  was  coming  to  see 
vou.  I  hardly  expected  to  find  you 
out." 

"  I  felt  that  I  must  breathe  the  air." 

Mr.  Dent  gave  a  look  toward  the 
hansom.  Belding  had  suggested  his 
keeping  it  all  day. 

"  Come  and  go  for  a  little  drive. 
Suppose  people  do  see  us  together. 
Who  has  any  better  right?" 

"You  Cal'ifornians  are  so  delight- 
fully unconventional,"  Miss  Morri- 
son said  as  she  settled  herself.  '*  I 
adore  a  hansom.  I  am  sure  I  don't 
know  where  I  get  the  association,  but 
they  seem  delightfully  wicked  to  me. 
I  suppose  it  is  because  we  are  always 
reading  in  English  novels  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  going  knocking  about- 
London  in  a  hansom.  It  is  usually 
the  husband  or  the  wife  of  some- 
body else  who  is  off  on  a  lark." 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  speak  of 
such  things,"  Mr.  Dent  said  gravely. 
"  Of  course  you  cannot  know  what 
they  mean,  but  there  are  some  phases 
of  life  that  I  do  not  like  to  think  you 
ever  heard  of." 

"  And  you  from  California  !  " 

"  There  is  no  man  on  earth  more 
particular  than  a  Western  man  about 
his  men  women  kind." 

"And  himselfj?" 

"  I  hope,  my  dear,  that  your  influ- 
ence will  keep  me  worthy  of  your 
love  and  companionship." 

Just  here  a  small  white  object 
caught  the  eye  of  Mr.  Dent.  It  was 
lying  in  plain  view  on  the  floor  of 


the  hansom.  It  was  an  innocent 
faced  card,  bearing  the  name  in  fash- 
ionable engraving  of  Mr.  Francis 
Belding.  In  Mr.  Dent's  eyes  it  was 
a  whited  sepulcher.  A  shudder  went 
down  his  shoulders  as  he  thought  of 
the  legend  on  the  other  side.  For, 
far  from  the  first  time  since  he  had 
known  her,  impatience  went  over 
him  at  Mrs.  Scott's  carelessness. 
Why  couldn't  she  have  destroyed 
that  card  instead  of  dropping  it 
about?  Why  on  earth  hadn't  he 
noticed  it  before  Edith  got  in  ?  He 
touched  it  with  the  tip  of  his  stick 
and  pushed  it  a  tiny  little  way 
toward  the  edge  of  the  hansom. 
Lost  in  the  street  it  would  be  mean- 
ingless. 

Miss  Morrison  touched  her  lover's 
hand  inside  the  friendly  screen,  and 
looked  down.  As  she  did  so,  she 
gave  a  little  start  and  put  her  hand 
to  the  front  of  her  dress.  Its  con- 
tour was  unmarred.  There  was 
nothing  between  the  buttons. 

"  How  stupid  I  am,"  she  groaned 
to  herself.  "  Why,  oh  why  didn't  I 
destroy  that  card  !  How  could  I 
have  been  so  careless  !  That  is  just 
my  stupid  luck." 

Horrors  possessed  her  at  the  pos- 
sible consequences.  George  had 
such  faith  in  her.  In  her  heart  she 
felt  that  she  deserved  his  trust,  but 
how  could  she  ever  explain  the  mes- 
sage on  the  wrong  side  of  that  card. 
With  her  eyes  on  her  lover's,  holding 
his,  she  carelessly  pushed  her  little 
parasol  down  and  pushed  that  card 
just  the  least  little  bit  toward  the 
edge  of  the  hansom. 

"  Perhaps  I  am  not  the  perfect 
creature  you  seem  to  think  me,"  she 
sighed.  "Perhaps  you  will  discover 
that  I  have  faults,  weaknesses — of 
which  I  am  hardly  conscious  myself. 
Women  are  all  like  that.  They  know 
so  little  of  the  world  as  men  know  it ; 
there  are  so  many  events  that  come 
to  them,  so  many  little  incidents  in 
social  life,  which  they  live  through, 
blindly,  not  realizing  their  import- 
ance, until  some  happening  awakens 
them." 

Miss  Morrison  was  thinking  to 
herself,  "  Now  if   he  does  pick  up 
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that  I  am  started  all  right.  I  can 
use  it  to  point  my  moral.  I  suppose 
poor  old  Francis  will  have  to  be 
sacrificed,  and  nobody  knows  what  a 
Californian  will  do  under  the  circum- 
stances.   Fight  a  duel  maybe." 

Miss  Morrison  dragged  the  tip  of 
her  umbrella  over  the  floor  again, 
and  this  time  it  came  in  sharp  con- 
tact with  Mr.  Dent's  stick. 

"  If  those  things  come  to  a  woman, 
how  much  more  to  a  man,"  moralized 
Mr.  Dent.  "A  man  is  in  the  midst 
of  temptation  from  the  time  he  puts 
off  dresses.  It  is  a  strong  nature 
that  keeps  himself  entirely  unspotted. 
A  woman  in  her  sheltered  life,  knows 
nothing  of  it  all — a  good  woman 
brought  up  as  you  have  been.  I 
hope  that  none  of  my  wild  oats  are 
ever  going  to  spring  up  in  your  path. 
I  trust  I  have  cleared  that  for  you, 
my  dear,  but — I  have  scattered  a  few. 
I  wonder  how  much  a  woman  can 
forgive  a  man  any  way  ?" 

They  had  turned  in  at  the  Park 
now,  in  all  its  glory  of  spring  green- 
ery and  flowers.  Off  on  the  dirt 
roads  there  were  couples  on  horse- 
back. The  nursemaids  were  wheel- 
ing along  lace  frilled  baby  coaches  ; 
everything  was  young  and  happy 
and  beginning  life.  The  sun  shone, 
and  their  weding  day  was  a  week  off. 

"  If  a  person  loves  another,  there 
is  no  question  of  forgiveness  between 
them,"  said  Miss  Morrison  softly.  "I 
often  do  things  myself  that  are  un- 
like me,  that  I  have  been  led  into  do- 
ing by  circumstances,  by  some  vanity 
or  folly,  but  I  do  not  despise  myself 
on  that  account.  A  person  whom 
one  truly  loves  is  as  dear  as  one's 
own  self."  And  then  Miss  Morrison's 
parasol  gave  another  little  rake 
across  the  floor  of  the  hansom,  fish- 
ing for  that  bit  of  white  pasteboard. 

**  I  am  a  happy  man  to  have  a  wife 
like  you,  Edith.  It  can  only  be  called 
luck.  I  have  never  done  anything  to 
deserve  it  either."  There  was  gloom 
in  Mr.  Dent's  tone.  It  almost  seemed 
as  if  such  a  sense  of  his  own  unworthi- 
ness  had  come  over  him  that  he  felt 
called  upon  to  confess  his  blackest 
crimes  and  take  his  punishment  then 
and  there.    His  stick  in  its  wander- 


ings encountered  Edith's  parasol 
again  and  he  had  a  sudden  tear  that 
he  might  turn  the  card  over  before 
he  got  it  out.  Suppose  she  should 
look  down  and  read  that  message 
to  another  woman,  written  in  his 
bold  hand  ?  He  had  better  hurry 
home.  She  might  get  out  and  never 
see  it. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  "I  am 
awfully  afraid  I  am  keeping  this  han- 
som too  long." 

"  Isn't  it  a  hired  one  ?" 

u  No,  indeed.  New  York  has  not 
reached  the  point  where  you  can  go 
to  a  stable  and  get  a  hansom  with 
rubber  tires  and  a  man  in  livery. 
In  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hire 
anything  that  does  not  bear  the  pe- 
culiar flavor  of  orange  blossoms. 
Orange  blossoms  from  the  country 
just  up  to  see  the  sights  on  a  bridal 
tour.  This  very  comfortable  vehicle 
belongs  to  a  young  man  I  know,  who 
lent  it  to  me  for  an  hour  or  two.  I 
am  going  to  take  one  like  it  out  to 
San  Francisco.  Belding  is  a  first 
rate  judge  of  horses,  too." 

M  Belding?" 

"Yes.  This  is  his  outfit.  A  very 
nice  fellow  Belding  is,  too." 

A  new  panic  took  Miss  Morrison. 
Suppose  Belding  were  to  find  that 
card  in  his  hansom.  How  would  he 
suppose  it  got  there  ?  Might  not  he 
think  she  had  been  contemptible 
enough  to  hand  it  over  to  Dent  ?  It 
must  be  got  rid  of  at  any  hazards. 
She  looked  for  it.  Dent  was  also 
looking  at  it,  pushing  it  towards  the 
edge.  He  saw  it  then,  and  thought 
it  was  only  a  scrap  of  paper.  Would 
he  toss  it  out? 

She  watched  it,  her  heart  beaiing. 
They  were  almost  home  again.  Dent 
dexterously  lifted  the  card  with  the 
tip  of  his  s'tick  and  flirted  it  into  the 
street.  Neither  of  them  saw  that  it 
fell  face  downward,  and  that  its  back 
was  blank.  There  were  only  ten 
cards  in  Mr.  Francis  Belding's  card 
case.    There  were  two  sighs  of  relief. 

Well,  after  all,  little  woman," 
Dent  said  as  he  lifted  her  out,  "I 
fancy  we  are  about  as  good  as  the 
rest  of  our  kind." 

And  she  laughed  :  "  Oh,  better  ! " 
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A\M£  Pixlky,  who  has  recently  con- 
cluded an  engagement  in  Chicago,  where 
she  played  "M'liss"  at  the  Haymarket,  is 
a  Brooklyn  girl.    She  was  born  there  in 


ried  an  English  actor.  Mr.  Robert  Fulford. 
Her  first  hit  was  made  at  San  Francisco 
in  "  The  Danitcs."  which  company  she 
left  to  accept  an  engagement,  the  offer  of 


ANNIE  PTXLEY. 

From  k  ptiotojrT»|.)i  by  Gilbert  x  Baron.  riillmMi-hla 


1856,  but  received  her  education  in  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  State  her  dramatic  talent 
was  early  called  into  requisition  for  ama- 
teur entertainments.  The  step  from  such 
surroundings  to  the  professional  atmos- 
phere is  not  a  very  long  one,  and  Miss 
Pixley  took  it  at  an  early  date.  She  was 
still  very  young  when  she  met  and  mar- 


which  made  her  very  proud,  with  Joseph 
Jefferson.  We  next  find  her  in  Boston, 
playing  varied  roles,  and  afterwards  in 
Philadelphia,  creating  there  the  part  of 
Jost-phhte  in  "  Pinafore."  Then  came  her 
success  with  "The  licaeon's  Daughter," 
to  which  she  was  glad  to  return  after  a 
disastrous  excursion  into  the  field  of  comic- 
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opera  with  "  Polly  Middles.''    This  is  the 

piece,  which,  under  another  name,  also 

brought  Henry  Dixcy  to  grief  last  season. 
•       •  » 

Tmk  inexplicable  action  of  the  Sorosis 
Society  in  refusing  admission  to  Lotta  on 
the  ground  that  she  is  an  actress,  has  oc- 
casioned a  good  deal  of  comment.  And 


her  summers  at  her  beautiful  cottage  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Hopatcong,  New  Jer- 
sey. She  was  born  in  New  York  City  iu 
1S47.  Like  Miss  Pixley  she  went  to  Cali- 
fornia when  very  young  and  made  her  first 
appearance  <>n  the  stage  when  only  eight 
years  old.  Her  New  York  debut  at  Niblo's, 
in  1864,  did  not  result  in  a  brilliant  success. 


t.OTTA. 

From  a  ph<Hngrn|>li  l»y  Sarony,  flVm  Y'iric 


this  comment  has  been  more  favorable  to 
Lotta  than  to  Sorosis.  which  already  in- 
cludes actresses  among  its  membership. 
"  But  we  don't  want  too  many  members 
of  the  profession  in  our  ranks."  say  these 
ladies  forsooth. 

In  that  case  the  line  should  have  been 
drawn  at  another  time  than  just  when 
Miss  Crabtree's  name  came  up.  She 
stands  too  high  in  the  regard  of  lovers  of 
the  drama  to  be  subjected  to  the  indignity 
of  a  blackballing  with  impunity.  She  has 
already  retired  from  the  stage,  and  passes 


and  it  was  not  until  four  years  later  that  she? 
won  at  Wallack's  the  fame  that  has  made 
her  name  almost  a  household  word. 

Unlike  so  many  members  of  her  profes- 
sion, Lotta  hascontrived  to  retain  the  large 
sums  of  money  snc  nas  mad"e.  an*'  under 
the  shrewd  management  of  her  mother, 
her  earnings  have  been  most  judiciously 
invested.  She  owns  the  Park  Theater  in 
Boston,  which  is  managed  by  her  brother, 
of  whom  she  is  very  fond,  and  is  said  to> 
hold  a  big  mortgage  mi  a  well  known  hat 
factorv  in  New  York. 
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It  may  seem  rather  audacious  to  com- 
pare Reginald  de  Kown  with  Beethoven, 
but  wc  think  the  reader  will  acquit  us  of 
too  fulsome  praise  of  the  young  American 
composer  when  we  add  that  the  reason  the 
analogy  suggests  itself  to  us  lies  in  the  fact 
that  as  Beethoven's  name  is  associated 
with  only  a  single  opera,  "  Fidelio,"  so  Mr. 
de  Koven  can  induce  the  public  to  lend  its 
ears  only  to  "  Robin  Hood."  His  "  Knick- 
erl>ockers"  was  presented  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  at  the  Garden  Theater  on 
May  29,  and  the  management  announced 
that  the  Bostonians  would  alternate  that 
opera  with  "Robin  Hood"  during  the  several 
successive  weeks  of  the  engagement.  But 
this  notice  was  withdrawn  after  a  six 
nights'  run,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  "  The 
Knickerbockers"  ever  sees  the  gleam  of 
the  footlights  again.  This,  following  on 
the  failure  of  "  The  Fencing  Master"  to 
make  money  in  spite  of  the  booming  that 
was  given  it.  strikes  a  heavy  blow  at  Mr.  I  >e 
Koven's  aspirations.  And  there  is  still  an- 
other work  of  his.  gone  into  the  deep  sea 
of    forgotten   things.     This     is    "  Don 


Quixote,"  produced  at  the  Boston  Theater 
in  November,  1^0.  The  birthplace  of 
"  Robin  Hood"  was  Chicago,  and  the  date. 
June,  1S90.  But  there  are  worse  fates  than 
being  known  only  as  the  man  who  wrote 
this  charming  little  opera. 

•  •  • 

Della  Fox.  He  Wolf  Hopper's  leading 
lady,  is  said  to  receive  a  salary  of  $500 
per  week.  She  is  a  Cincinnati  girl  and 
her  contract  with  the  Hopper  company  lias 
another  year  to  run.  "  Panjandrum " 
continues  to  draw  the  biggest  audiences 
the  Broadway  has  seen  since  "  Wang  "  left 
its  boards. 

•  •  • 

The  season  of  "The  Fencing  Master " 
closed  in  Milwaukee  the  latter  part  of 
May.  Marie  Tempest  spends  the  summer 
abroad,  part  of  it  at  her  own  home  in  Lon- 
don. Meantime,  for  her  reappearance 
ai  Buffalo,  September  7,  Reginald  de 
Koven  is  writing  a  new  opera,  to  a  libretti 
by  Glen  Mac  Donough,  author  of  "  The 
Prodigal  Father."  Miss  Tempest  will  be 
no  longer  under  Mr.  Hill's  management,  he 
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having  just  retired  from  the  theatrical 
business. 

•       •  • 

li  was  about  six  years  ayo  that  fre- 
quenters of  a  well  known  Paris  restaurant 
were  exercising  their  minds  over  the  iden- 
tity of  a  young  girl  who  was  often  seen 
there  in  company  with  hei  mother  and  the 
celebrated  composer,  Jules  Massenet.  She 


first  appearance  before  the  Parisian  public 
was  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  the  opera 
"  Ksclarmonde."  which  Massenet  had  writ- 
ten for  her,  and  her  success  from  the  first 
was  brilliant.  It  was  the  talk  of  the 
boulevards  for  days.  "  Esclarmonde  "  was 
])layed  one  humired  nights  to  full  houses. 
The  one  hundredth  performance  v.  as  given 
on  the  first  anniversary  of  her  first  appear- 


svnu.  RAS!>ERS»>M. 
Krom  i»  pliut'H;rai'li  by  Bimichh-  a  Co,  l»«n» 


was  a  small,  well  made  girl,  with  a  pair  of 
large  and  remarkably  expressive  brown 
eves.  Her  good  spirits  and  vivacity  of 
manner  attracted  as  much  attention  as  her 
beauty.  At  last  one  day  Massenet  chanced 
to  meet  the  dramatic  correspondent  of  a 
New  York  paper.  To  him  he  confided  the 
fact  that  he  had  discovered  another  Patti, 
that  her  name  was  Sybil  Sanderson,  and 
that  she  came  from  California. 

Miss  Sanderson  made  her  debut  in  Am- 
sterdam February  6.  1888,  as  .I/anon  in 
Massanet's  opera  of  the  same  name.  Her 


ance  at  Amsterdam.  She  had  not  as.  it 
had  been  predicted,  proved  herself  a  second 
Patti,  but  one  of  the  many  brilliant  sopra- 
nos this  country  has  produced. 

Miss  Sanderson  was  born  in  Sacramento 
some  twenty  six  years  ago.  She  is  the  eld- 
est daughter  of  Judge  S.  W,  Sanderson, 
who  was  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State.  When  quite  a  baby  she 
covered  every  piece  of  pajier  that  fell  into 
her  hands  with  scrawls  which  she  insisted 
were  music«l  compositions.  Eventually 
she  discovered  that  she  possessed  a  voice. 
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and  her  parents  feeling  rather  more  con- 
fidence in  this  than  in  her  infantile  com- 
positions, had  it  carefully  trained. 

In  1884  Miss  Sanderson  was  taken  to 
Paris  by  her  mother.  Here  she  entered 
the  Conservatoire  and  became  the  favorite 
pupil  of  Massenet.  She  studied  with  this 
master  until  the  time  had  arrived  for  her 
to  make  her  debut. 

A  curious  thing  happened  in  connection 
with  this  debut.  It  was  delayed  two  days 
beyond  the  date  originally  fixed,  but  some 
of  the  American  papers  did  not  hear  of 
this,  and  elaborate  accounts  of  her  great 
success  were  printed  in  the  United  States 
before  she  had  appeared  at  all.  But  in 
this  case  zealous  friends  proved  to  be  true 
prophets  as  well.  Miss  Sanderson  sang  in 
London  ten  years  ago,  but  the  critics  of 
the  tight  little  isle  did  not  take  as  kindly 
to  her  as  do  their  Continental  confreres. 

•  •  • 

Mr.  Pinero,  the  English  playwright,  has 
been  making  some  confessions  to  an  in- 
terviewer. For  one  thing  he  admits  that 
he  never  commences  a  play  with  a  plot  for 
it  in  his  mind.  He  selects  certain  types  of 
men  and  women  and  then  lets  them  work 
out  their  own  destiny  as  they  will,  thus 
setting  at  defianco  all  established  rules  for 
the  writing  of  plays.  He  says  that  he  has 
no  special  hours  for  work  and  that  he  is 
completely  carried  away  by  it  when  the 
spirit  of  composition  possesses  him.  He  re- 
writes a  great  deal  and  considers  "  The 
Profligate  "  his  greatest  play. 

•  •  • 

Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  forthcoming 
piece  is  to  be  a  burlesque  on  Italian  opera, 
which  suggests  unlimited  opportunities  for 
truly  Gilbertian  fun,  Meantime  the  Lon- 
don Savoy,  where  it  is  to  be  brought  out,  is 
occupied  by  "  Jane  Annie,"  a  comic  opera 
by  Barrie  and  Doyle,  music  by  Ford.  It  is 
a  skit  on  boarding  school  life,  and  concerns 
itself  with  the  reprehensible  behavior  of  a 
young  lady  who  deports  herself  in  blame- 
less fashion  until  she  wins  the  good  con- 
duct prize,  when  she  becomes  recklessly 
wicked  and  hypnotizes  the  school  mistress. 

•  •  • 

French's  American  Theater  was  opened 
with  an  English  play  May  15.  It  might 
be  thought  that  New  York  already  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  theaters,  but  if  man- 
agers could  find  fresh  sporting  dramas  to 
produce  in  them  it  looks  as  if  the  metropolis 
might  support  still  more  than  are  already 
projected.  From  a  box  office  point  of  view 
•'  The  Prodigal  Daughter  "  is  a  big  success 
— more's  the  pity  from  every  other  stand- 


point; indeed  from  this  one,  too,  as  authors 
and  managers  will  doubtless  be  encour- 
aged to  invent  and  import  further  speci- 
mens of  the  same  ilk.  It  is  the  most 
uninteresting  stage  story  imaginable,  filled 
with  trite  situations  and  thin  dialogue. 
The  first  act  is  tedious  in  the  extreme,  but 
of  course  the  audience  is  willing  to  endure 
it  all  patiently  in  view  of  what  is  to  come 
— a  realistic  race  scene  in  act  four  with 
ten  thoroughbred  6tcepleohase  horses  for 
the  chief  performers.  But  even  this,  to 
our  mind,  is  not  so  exciting  as  a  similar 
scene  in  "The  County  Fair,"  where 
mechanical  effects  enable  the  spectator  to 
see  the  horses  for  a  period  of  several  con- 
secutive minutes,  instead  of  being  tanta- 
lized with  only  fleeting  glimpses  of  them 
as  they  take  the  water  jump  in  front  of  the 
footlights. 

But  the  realism  of  the  accessories  to  this 
scene  is  worthy  of  high  praise.  The  man- 
agement of  the  crowd  in  a  manner  to  con- 
vey the  impression  that  it  cannot  be  man- 
aged at  all,  is  admirable.  Mr.  French  evi- 
dently recognizes  this  feature  of  the  per- 
formance at  its  true  worth  in  its  relation  to 
the  rest  of  the  play,  as  the  words  "  175 
Auxiliaries  "  are  printed  on  the  house  bill 
in  larger  letters  than  are  allotted  to  any 
other  member  of  the  cast,  two  horses  only 
excepted.  We  shall  mention,  however, 
that  Helen  Dauvray  and  Julia  Arthur  ap- 
pear ;  also  Walden  Ramsay  and  Jefferson 
de  Angelis.  The  mounting,  naturally,  is 
of  the  most  elaborate  description.   It  must 

needs  be  in  plays  of  this  sort. 

•       •  • 

Stock  company  theatres  are  surely,  if 
slowly,  increasing  in  number.  The  Grand 
Opera  House  in  Boston  is  to  be  turned  into 
one  next  year,  and  the  Girard  Avsnue 
Theater,  in  Philadelphia,  has  just  closed  a 
season  run  on  this  plan,  managed  by 
George  Holland,  brother  to  E.  M.  and 
Joseph.  Speaking  of  the  Quaker  City, 
Nixon  &  Zimmerman,  proprietors  of  three 
leading  theaters  there,  have  made  public 
their  receipts  from  various  attractions  dur- 
ing the  season.  From  this  statement  it 
would  appear  that  the  largest  returns 
were  brought  in  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
Opera  House  by  Dcnman  Thompson  in 
'•  The  Old  Homestead,"  which  drew  $27,000 
to  the  box  office  in  a  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment. '*  Ali  Baba  "  presses  this  very  hard, 
however,  with  $24,000  for  the  same  period. 
Richard  Mansfield  ranks  next,  followed 
closely  by  Daly's  company.  It  should  be 
added  that  $15,000  was  taken  in  in 
one  week  at  this  house  by  the  Mask  and 
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Wig  Club,  but  as  this  is  an  organization 
connected  with  the  Pennsylvania  Univer- 
sity, and  therefore  of  peculiar  local  inter- 
est, its  figures  do  not  really  belong  in  a 
list  purporting  to  give  the  drawing  powers 
of  the  various  professional  companies. 

At  the  Broad  Street  Theater  "  Robin 
Hood  "  leads  with  $23,405  for  a  fortnight's 
engagement,  with  E.  S.  Willard  in  "  The 
Professor's  Love  Story  "  a  lagging  second 
with  §10,000  for  one  week. 

■»  •       •  • 

After  a  run  of  over  150  performances  at 
New  York's  handsome  Empire  Theater, 
(which  it  opened  January  25)  "  The  Girl  I 
Left  Behind  Me  "  was  transferred  on  May 
29  to  another  new  theater,  the  Schiller,  in 
Chicago.  The  original  cast  went  with  it, 
and  the  World's  Fair  city  has  crowned  the 
verdict  of  the  metropolis  by  sending  crowds 
to  see  the  piece,  which,  when  it  quitted 
New  York  "  left  behind"  another  company 
to  continue  the  plav  right  along  at  the 
"old  stand  "  till  June  24. 

•       •  • 

The  critic  of  the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean 
does  some  rather  bold  philosophising  in  his 
review  of  Messrs.  Belasco  and  Fyles's 
drama.  "This  play,"  he  says,  "is  in 
proof  that  a  dramatist  need  not  be  con- 
sistent in  dealing  with  facts  and  conditions 
if  only  he  be  interesting  and  specious.  No 
one  cares  for  the  incongruities  in  '  The 
Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,'  because  sentiment 
is  balanced  against  judgment  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  audience,  and  in  such  a 
case  sentiment  invariably  prevails.  When 
therefore  reason  cries  out  against  that 
private  walking  off  with  the  friend  of  the 
general's  daughter,  sentiment  responds 
that  the  whole  affair  is  captivatingly  ro- 
mantic and  delightfully  humorous,  and 
must  not  in  any  wise  be  interfered  with  for 
probability's  sake."  Mr.  Fyles,  we  may 
add.  is  a  dramatic  critic  himself,  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Sun. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Empire  will 
be  the  English  play  "  Liberty  Hall,"  to  be 
produced  probably  in  August,  wnth  Henry 

Miller  and  Viola  Allen  in  the  cast. 

•       •  • 

To  return  to  Chicago,  Clyde  Fitch's  new 
play,  "April  Weather."  written  for  Sol 
Smith  Russell,  was  presented  there  May 
29.  and  made  an  impression  which  fore- 
casts a  good  run.  Of  course  there  are 
children  in  it,  and  in  this  case,  they  play  a 
very  important  part. 

A  paragraph  has  recently  gained  some 
currency  in  the  newspaper  press  to  the  ef- 
fect that  Clyde  Fitch  was  Sol  Smith  Rus- 


sell's son.  If  such  were  the  ease,  Mr. 
Fitch  must  have  begun  to  conceal  his  iden- 
tity when  very  young,  as  he  was  "  Clyde 
Fitch  "  to  his  fellow  students  at  Amherst 
College.  And  again,  if  this  report  be  true, 
how  are  we  to  account  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fitch,  senior,  who  are  living  in  Boston  ? 

Mr.  Russell  is  to  play  a  long  engage- 
ment next  season  at  Daly's  Theater,  when 
undoubtedly  the  metropolis  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  Mr.  Fitch's  latest 
work.  Another  play,  first  produced  else- 
where, which  New  York  must  wait  until 
fall  to  see.  is  James  A.  Heme's  "  Shore 
Acres,"  booked  to  start  in  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  in  October. 

•       •  • 

"1492  "  has  passed  the  ordeal  of  a  New 
York  presentation  after  having  gained 
Boston's  cordial  approval.  This,  as  we  in- 
timated last  mouth,  was  a  prospect  to 
cause  managers  much  quaking  of  spirit, 
but  in  this  case  there  was  that  exception 
which  is  said  to  prove  the  rule.  The  me- 
tropolis has  taken  very  kindly  to  Mr. 
Rice's  new  extravaganza,  in  which  the 
city  itself  plays  no  unimportant  part. 

The  makers  of  this  Columbian  piece  are 
very  modest.  They  put  forward  no  claims 
to  having  produced  a  play  of  intricate  plot 
or  an  opera  of  rare  musical  merit.  The 
sole  end  and  aim  is  to  amuse,  and  this 
"  1492  "  certainly  does  in  a  way  that  is 
very  refreshing  on  a  hot  summer  uight. 
Much  of  the  humor  comes  from  the  weld- 
ing of  fifteenth  century  traditions  upon 
nineteenth  century  facts. 

The  impoverished  condition  of  the  Span- 
ish treasury  before  Columbus  sailed  is 
shown  with  great  realism,  even  to  the  ad- 
vent into  the  throne  room  of  the  royal 
cook,  with  a  Celtic  brogue,  demanding  her 
back  pay.  In  the  last  act  Queen  Isabella 
is  discovered  at  the  wash  tub,  to  such  sad 
straits  have  the  monarchs  been  reduced. 
They  are  saved  from  further  humiliation 
by  the  return  of  Columbus. 

Act  second  is  laid  in  Madison  Square. 
New  York  City,  quite  up  to  date,  even  i»> 
the  advertisements  on  the  dead  wall  of  the 
Cumberland,  and  George  Francis  Train  <t. 
a  bench  with  his  book  and  his  nosegay  and 
a  flock  of  children  around  him.  The  plac- 
ing of  Columbus  amid  these  surroundings 
opens  a  mine  of  unlimited  fun,  which  Mr. 
Barnet,  however,  has  not  worked  asdeeply 
as  he  might.  However,  Mr.  Rice  has 
come  to  the  rescue  with  a  list  of  specialty 
artists,  numerous  enough  to  stock  a  variety 
show,  and  as  vaudeville  just  now  is  all 
the  rage,  the  public  kindly  consents  to 
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forget  about  the  great  discoverer  for  a 
while,  and  laughs  heartily  at  the  supple- 
mentary entertainment  offered. 

'•  1492  "  has  a  large  and  capable  cast, 
headed— although  his  name  occupies  the 
modern  place  of  honor  at  the  foot — by 
Mark  Smith  as  Columbus.  Miss  Theresa 
Vaughan,  of  "  Tourists"  memory,  rejuve- 
nates herself  into  14  Fraulein,  a  German 
waif,"  and  "  Infanta  Joanna,  in  love  with 
Celumbus."  Indeed,  several  of  the  r61es 
are  doubled.  Walter  Jones  doing  capital 
work  as  Ferdinand,  the  king,  and  Charley 
Tatters,  the  tramp.  Queen  Isabella  is 
admirably  impersonated  by  Mr.  Richard 
Harlow,  a  young  Bostonian  of  splendid 
figure  and  fine  face.  He  carries  himself  with 
truly  queenly  dignity,  which  is  maintained 
even  at  the  wash  tub,  and  manages  his 
train  and  fan  with  a  deftness  that  is  femi- 
nine to  the  last  degree. 

*       *  • 

Edwin  Booth  has  left  behind  him  a 
memory  as  fragrant  as  the  roses  in  whose 
month  he  died.  All  have  hastened  to  lay 
a  tribute  on  his  tomb,  and  many  beautiful 
things  have  been  said  about  the  great  mas- 
ter in  his  art,  who  is  now  no  more.  And 
what  has  made  these  words  all  the  more 
beautiful  is  the  sincerity  in  which  they 
have  all  been  spoken,  for  here  was  a  case 
where  it  was  not  necessary  to  remind  one's 
self  to  say  nothing  but  good  of  the  dead. 
What  else  could  be  said  of  him  who  was  at 
the  same  time  talented,  dignified  and  emi- 
nent, and  thoughtful,  generous  and  kind? 

An  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  Times 
headed  11  The  Last  of  His  Line,"  closed 
with  such  a  simply  expressed,  yet  noble 
eulogy,  that  we  think  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  see  it  in  this  place: 

"A  silent,  serious,  introspective  man, 
sensitive  to  excess,  but  brave,  true  and 
generous  and  a  hater  of  nothing  but  of 
falsehood  and  pretense,  the  beauty  of 
Booth's  art  was  a  reflex  of  his  character. 
No  actor  ever  enjoyed  so  long  a  career  of 
unbroken  public  confidence,  and  none  was 
ever  more  oppressed  by  griefs  and  cares 
that  were  not  of  his  own  creating.  Amid 
the  tragedy  and  the  comedy  of  our  recent 
theatrical  history,  this  unique  figure  stands 
alone,  with  the  tender  melancholy,  the  sad 
and  subtle  humor,  the  gentle  affection  of 
Hamlet  amid  the  turmoil  and  folly  of  the 
court.  But  the  tragedy  had  passed  before 
the  final  act.  If  he  had  ever  any  enemies, 
there  were  none  remaining.  He  had  mas- 
tered misfortune  and  had  made  his  profes- 
sion, which  shares  in  his  fame,  a  sharer 
also  in  some  of  its  rewards.    He  died  when 


his  work  was  done  and  his  name  undim- 
med.  surrounded  by  loving  friends  and 
secure  in  the  esteem  and  love  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  may  or  may  not  be  the  last  of 
the  great  actors,  but  the  art  of  the  actor 
will  be  greater  hereafter  by  the  lustrous 
memory  of  Edwin  Booth." 

•  •  • 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  man's  losing 
his  identity  and  feeling  complimented 
thereby.  Mr.  Dixey  has  become  so  closely 
associated  with  his  play  that  one  is  almost 
inclined  to  confuse  the  names  and  speak  of 
seeing  Adonis  in  "  Dixey  "  instead  of  the 
reverse.  The  famous  burlesque  still  goes 
merrily  on  at  the  Casino,  in  spite  of  re- 
ceiverships and  the  spats  of  directors.  It 
is  really  wonderful  how  easily  adaptable  to 
today  this  piece  can  be  made,  written 
nearly  a  decade  ago  when  "  Hazel  Kirke  " 
was  still  a  fresh  field  for  the  satirist.  Mr. 
Dixey  has  added  two  new  creations  to  his 
lists  of  burlesques — Paderewski,  made 
very  funny  by  a  patent  automatic  attach- 
ment to  the  piano,  and  a  take  off  on  the 
serpentine  dance. 

The  original  "village  maiden"  is  on 
hand  in  the  person  of  Miss  Amelia  Sum- 
mcrville,  who  is  as  deliciously  droll  as  of 
yore.  Odell  Williams  excels  in  his  imita- 
tion of  Couldock's  Dunstan  Kirke,  and 
Miss  Kate  Davis,  the  Duchess  of  Area, 
shows  herself  to  be  possessed  of  not  a  little 
versatility  of  voice.  The  stage  of  the  Ca- 
sino, being  larger  than  that  of  the  Bijou, 
where  "Adonis"  originally  found  lodg- 
ment, admits  of  much  finer  scenic  effects, 
of  which  Mr.  Dixey  has  not  been  slow  to 

take  advantage. 

•  •  • 

"  There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun," 
said  Solomon.  If  Solomon  were  a  theater 
manager  of  today,  he  would  add:  "And 
the  public  wouldn't  take  it  if  there  was." 
Charles  Frohman  has  recently  returned ' 
from  Paris,  where  he  left  an  order  with 
Victorien  Sardou  to  write  a  four  act  drama, 
following  as  closely  as  possible  the  lines  of 
"  Diplomacy."  This  play  has  drawn  well, 
so,  very  astutely,  Mr.  Frohman  reasons 
that  another  play,  with  a  new  name  and  a 
slight  shifting  of  the  order  of  situations, 
ought  to  duplicate  the  success,  and  very 
likely  this  will  be  the  case. 

You  can  readily  understand  this  by  re- 
calling your  feelings  when  you  have  fin- 
ished some  very  interesting  novel,  and  re- 
gret that  you  have  done  so,  because  you 
have  thus  deprived  yourself  of  a  delightful 
pastime.  Your  appetite  is  whetted  for  an- 
other of  the  same  sort,  and  when  this  is 
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provided,  you  eagerly  seize  upon  it,  caring 
nothing  that  the  author  may  repeat  him- 
self, so  long  as  he  holds  your  interest. 

•  ■     •  • 

Look  at  the  comedies  which  have  pleased 
most  during  the  past  few  years.  Do  they 
not  all  follow  the  same  lines  ?  Is  there  not 
generally  a  husband  or  lover  who  shows  up 
badly  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife  or  fiancee 1 
Audiences  have  been  led  to  expect  this 
turn  to  the  fun  producing  plays.  They 
can  understand  the  drift  of  things  without 
unduly  taxing  their  mental  powers.  It  is, 
in  fact,  like  having  the  whole  series  one 
play,  •*  linked  sweetness,"  if  you  please 
"  long  drawn  out." 

Critics  may  deplore  this  state  of  affairs 
from  the  standpoint  of  lighthouses  setN  to 
illuminate  the  pathway  of  the  drama  to 
higher  things,  but  the  great  mass  of  thea- 
tergoers visit  the  playhouse  to  be  amused, 
and  care  not  a  rap  for  the  elevation  of  the 
stage.  And  as  it  is  they,  and  not  the 
critics,  who  fill  the  managers'  coffers, 

it  is  their  tastes  that  are  consulted. 

•  *  • 

Note  how  Mr.  Frohman  has  borne  in 
mind  the  facts  above  set  forth  even  in  the 
naming  of  the  new  piece  with  which  Miss 
Johnstone  Bennett  is  to  open  the  Standard 
Theater  in  the  latter  part  of  August.  Miss 
Bennett  is  indissolubly  associated  with 
"Jane,"  and  from  Jane  to  "Fanny"  is 
not  such  a  very  far  cry.  "  Charley's 
Aunt"  (reminiscent  in  title  of  "  Aunt 
Jack ")  is  another  Frohman  play  to  be 
brought  out  in  the  metropolis  next  month, 
while  early  in  September  Charles  Froh- 
man's  Comedians  will  appear  at  the  Gar- 
den Theater  in  a  Bisson  adaptation  which 
has  run  over  two  hundred  nights  in  Paris. 
This  forecast  seems  all  comedy,"  but 
then,  what  will  you  ?  One  may  be  thank- 
ful, indeed,  that  it  is  not  "all  variety." 
With  Proctor's  and  the  Union  Square  both 
gone  over  to  "  continous  performances," 
four  roof  garden  stages  in  full  blast,  and 
"  strong  "  men  made  to  serve  as  tail  pieces 
to  comic  operas,  we  should  be  prepared  to 

expect  anything  in  the  fall. 

»       «  • 

It  seems  quite  fitting  that  Edmund  C 

Stanton,  of  happy  Metropolitan  memory, 

should  signalize  his  entrance  upon  the 

management  of  the  Grand  Opera  House  by 

giving  therein  a  season  of  performances 

bearing  out  the  theater's  name,  and  the 

five  weeks'  stay  of  the  Gustav  Hinrich's 

company  was  an  eminently  successful  one, 

crowded  houses  being  the  rule.    To  be 

sure,  the  singing  was  not  always  of  the 

best  and  the  mounting  invariably  left  a 


good  deal  to  be  looked  for  in  vain,  but 
then  a  very  varied  repertoire  was  given, 
including  one  distinct  novelty,  ••  I'Pagli- 
acci,"  and  the  price  of  an  orchestra  chair 
was  only  seventy  five  cents.    Well  worn, 
but  immortal,  "  Trovatore  "  appeared  to 
be  the  best  drawing  card,  as  it  was  given 
more  times  than  any  of  the  others  in  the 
list,  and  Eight  Avenue  audiences  actually  1 
found  it  extremely  exciting,  following  the 
action  on  the  stage  and  the  book  in  their 
lap  with  breathless  interest,  and  such  run- 
ning comments  to  their  companions  as, 
"  See,  him  and  the  count  are  rivals."  "  Now 
he's  getting  jealous,"  and  "  Look,  they're 
going  to  fight."    But,  alas!  the  latter  ex- 
pectation was  unfulfilled,    Mr.  Hinrich's 
supes  evidently  had  not  contracted  to  do 
more  than  threaten  one  another,  and  the 
curtain  always  fell  on  a  valiant  display  of 
swords,  whose  blades  were  carefully  kept 

from  coming  to  the  clashing  point 

•  •  • 

Jlne  22  marked  the  breaking  of  all  con- 
secutive run  records  in  America.  On  that 
date  "  A  Trip  to  Chinatown  "  reached  its 
604th  performance  at  the  Madison  Square 
Theater.  On  the  souvenir  programme 
supplied  for  the  occasion  appears  an  inter- 
esting record  of  certain  famous  New  York 
runs.  "  The  BlackCrook.'atNiblo's  Garden, 
Wednesday,  September  12.  1866.  to  Satur- 
day, January  4,  r868,  476  times  ;  "  Humpty 
Dumpty,"  at  the  Olympic  Theater,  Tues- 
day, March  10,  1866,  to  Saturday,  May  15. 
1869,  483  times  ;  "  Hazel  Kirke,"  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theater,  Wednesday. 
February  4,  1880,  to  Tuesday.  May  31, 1SS1. 
4S6  times;  "Adonis,"  at  the  Bijou  Opera 
House,  Thursday,  September  4,  1884,  to 
Saturday,  April  17,  18S6,  603  times. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  by  the  way,  has  written  a  new 
play,  and,  departing  from  his  usual  custom, 
has  given  it  a  title  that  does  not  begin 
with  "a."  The  superstitiously  inclined 
will  be  especially  interested  in  the  fate 
that  is  meted  out  to  "The  Milk  White 
Flag,"  when  it  is  produced  at  the  Boston 
Theater  next  fall.  The  theme  is  the 
National  Guard  and  tho  piece  will  call  for 

two  hundred  speaking  parts. 

•  •  • 

While  New  York  is  rapidly  building  new 
theaters,  London  is  about  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  an  old  one,  around  whose 
history  interesting  memories  cluster.  Drury 
Lane  is  to  be  razed  to  make  room  for 
street  improvement,  and  the  stage  which 
Garrick,  Edmund  Keene,  the  Kembles.  and 
many  other  lights  helped  to  make  famous 
the  world  over,  will  have  no  successor. 
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Elizabeth  Phelps  Ward  is  said  to  have 

grown  twenty  years  younger  since  her 

marriage.      (Her   husband  is  almost  as 

much  her  junior.)   They  are  reported  by 

their  friends  as  an  ideal  couple.  Herbert 

Ward  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  young 

manhood  physically  and  mentally.  Before 

his  marriage  he  was  said  to  lie  susceptible 

to  every  pretty  face,  but  he  married  a 

woman  old  enough  to  be  his  mother  and 

has  had  eyes  for  no  other  since.   And  from 

being  a  plain  woman  his  wife  has  grown 

beautiful.    No  one  would  recognize  her 

latest  photograph  as  the  author  of  "The 

Gates  Ajar."     She  rests  more  than  she 

once  did.    Her  husband  is  writing  a  story 

of  collegiate  life  for  which  Amherst  College 

will  make  the  background  ;  a  novel  about 

fisher  folk  is  also  on  his  desk. 

•       •  • 

It  is  seldom  that  an  author  discovers 

after  his  book  is  in  print  that  he  "  builded 

better  than  he  knew."  but  that  is  the  case 

with    Dr.    D.   O.   S.  Lowell's  "Jason's 

guest." 

Dr.  Lowell  says  that  his  little  volume 
owes  its  existence  to  the  writer's  recollec- 
tions of  his  own  needs  and  wishes  when  a 
schoolboy.  There  is  in  the  minds  of  most 
young  people  a  vagueness  concerning  the 
facts  (?)  of  early  mythology.  It  takes  a 
thorough  study  of  many  of  the  ancient 
authorities  to  piece  together  the  stories  in- 
telligibly. Dr.  Lowell,  from  his  vast 
store  of  learning,  has  taken  the  simple 
thread  and  woven  it  into  a  narrative. 
Perhaps  as  much  to  his  surprise  as  that  of 
any  one  else,  he  has  succeeded  in  giving 
us  a  classic  ;  a  volume  written  for  the 
young,  which  for  true  simplicity,  charm  of 
style,  and  intense  interest,  will  rank  with 
any  book  of  the  sort  in  any  language.  It 
is  a  series  of  beautiful  pictures,  which  will 
be  impressed  so  distinctly  and  vividly 
upon  the  mind  of  every  young  person  who 
reads  it,  that  the  wonderful  meanings 
which  are  in  the  old  myths  will  lose  no 
atom  of  their  force  when  maturity  and 
experience  of  life  has  come,  to  show  him 
their  teaching. 

While  written  originally  for  young  peo- 
ple, the  book  is  equally  fascinating  to  the 


adult,  and  the  first  edition  was  exhausted 

soon  after  publication.    It  has  already 

been  adopted  as  a  text  book  in  several  of 

the  New  England  schools,  and  promises 

to  find  its  way  in  this  manner  all  over  the 

country.    Dr.  Lowell  has  a  most  pleasing 

style,  marvelous  for  its  imagery. 

•       •  • 

Gilbert  Parker,  who  is  one  of  the  men 
we  are  all  talking  about,  is  a  young  Eng- 
lishman of  fortune,  who  takes  nothing  at 
second  hand.  When  he  is  going  to  write  a 
story  of  a  country,  he  goes  to  that  country 
and  lives  there  until  he  becomes  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  life,  before  he  begins  to 
make  a  single  sketch.  The  consequence  is 
that  Scotchmen  who  read  the  dialect  of 
their  country  claim  him  as  their  own,  and 
Canadians,  when  they  read  "  The  Chief 
Factor,"  declared  that  only  a  native  and 

the  son  of  a  native  could  have  written  it. 

•  •  • 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  will  have  a  play 
produced  in  Chicago,  in  October,  by  Mr. 
Felix  Morris.  Mrs.  Harrison  is  a  most 
disappointing  writer.  She  opens  her 
stories  delightfully,  and  sets  her  palette,  as 
it  were,  with  an  array  of  colors  that  charms 
by  anticipation.  After  she  has  made  the 
preliminary  sketch,  she  seems  to  grow 
tired  of  her  characters,  and  her  stories  all 
end  most  unsatisfactorily.  If  she  is  going 
to  write  a  successful  play,  it  might  be  well 
for  her  to  write  the  last  act  first.  Mrs. 
Harrison  is  in  Europe  just  now,  but  she 
will  return  in  time  to  spend  the  heated 

term  at  her  home—"  Sea  Urchins." 

•  •  • 

There  is  only  one  possible  use  on  earth 
for  a  "  realist."  He  is  a  note  taker  for 
future  historians.  To  his  own  people,  of 
his  own  time,  his  work  is  not  even  in  the 
nature  of  "  an  awful  warning,"  for  if  he 
draws  exactly  what  is  there  he  simply  adds 
to  the  already  over  supply  of  the  common- 
place. It  seems  almost  impossible  that 
there  should  exist  a  genuine  realist.  Zola 
is  usually  cited  as  the  foremost  example, 
but  he  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  Most  people 
read  "  Nana  "and  consider  that  they  are 
competent  to  pass  an  opinion  upon  the 
author,  utterly  unconscious  that  "  Nana" 
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is  but  the  last  of  a  long  series  telling  the 
history  of  the  Rougon-Macart  families, 
which  was  written  to  prove  Zola's  theories 
about  heredity. 

Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  the  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Dartmouth  College, 
whose  exquisite  novel  "Passe- Rose"  is 
already  a  classic,  has  very  aptly  described 
the  so-called  realists  : 

"A  man  nowadays  goes  out,  and  the 
first  thing  he  sees  is  a  mud  puddle,  and  he 
describes  it.  But  if  you  look  sharp  enough, 
and  long  enough,  at  the  bottom  of  every 
mud  puddle  you  can  see  the  sky." 

It  is  the  province  of  an  artist,  be  he 
writer  or  painter,  to  idealize,  to  show  not 
the  failure,  but  the  achievements  of  life, 
to  exalt  our  natures,  to  uplift,  to  create  a 
goal  toward  which  we  may  strive. 

•       *  • 

Mr.  William  D.  Howells  had  a  birth- 
day not  long  ago,  and  celebrated  it  by 
talking  that  day  instead  of  writing.  Among 
other  things  he  harked  back  a  few  years 
and  called  up  a  book  which  created  a  fur- 
ore among  the  distinctly  literary  class  of 
people.  Mr.  Howells  said:  "  One  of  the 
finest  examples  of  fiction  in  this  country  is 
a  story  called  1  An  Earnest  Trifler,'  which 
appeared  some  years  ago.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  Miss  Sprague,  of  Ohio,  the  daughter 
of  a  prominent  judge  of  that  State.  The 
story  was  published  by  Houghton  &  Miff- 
lin, and  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  only  one 
she  ever  wrote.  It  was  a  delightful  story, 
and  had  its  author  continued  in  her  literary 
career  she  would  have  met,  I  am  confident, 
with  the  rarest  success.  I  have  never  heard 
of  her  death,  and  presume  she  married  some 
time  after  the  appearance  of  her  story  and 
now  finds  her  happiest  usefulness  in  her 
new  sphere." 

Mary  A.  Sprague  did  not  marry.  Per- 
haps Mr.  Howells  would  be  much  surprised 
to  know  that  "  An  Earnest  Trifler"  is  said 
to  be  almost  a  literal  translation  of  an  old 
French  novel,  and  to  know  that  Miss 
Sprague  has  never,  until  the  last  year, 
been  able  to  find  a  publisher.  A  Chicago 
firm  is  now  bringing  out  a  short  history  of 
Peru,  written  by  her. 

•         •  • 

Mr.  Howells  was  asked  if  story  writing 
was  "easy."  '  Oh,  no,"  he  replied. 
"  There  is  nothing  easy  about  it.  To  write 
a  story,  even  today,  is  the  hardest  kind  of 
labor.  The  act  of  composition  is  work  and 
of  the  most  laborious  character.  With 
me,  at  the  best,  composition  is  slow  and 
exceedingly  difficult,  but  there  is  some- 
thing about  it  which,  after  all,  is  very  fas- 


cinating. Anthony  Trollope  is  a  marked 
example  of  the  hard  working,  enduring, 
and  systematic  toiler.  But  few  are  consti- 
tuted as  he  was.  Trollope  was  a  man  pos- 
sessed of  immense  physical  resources,  and 
so  was  able  to  perform  a  vast  amount  of 
brain  work  each  day  the  year  round,  and 
keep  it  up  year  after  year.  He  was  simply 
wonderful  in  this  respect,  and  a  novelist  of 
great  ability. 

"In  my  own  case  I  have  to  exercise 
great  caution;  I  am  not  a  strong  man,  and 
am  obliged  to  limit  the  amount  of  work  I 
do  to  the  condition  of  my  health  and 
strength,  As  a  rule.  I  write  only  three  or 
four  hours  each  day.  and  the  remainder  of 
my  time  I  devote  to  outdoor  recreation  of 
a  moderate  character,  and  to  reading  and 
social  enjoyment  with  my  family." 
*       •  • 

Will  any  one  of  the  people  who  profess 
to  know  everything,  arise  up  and  tell  why 
John  Ruskin  should  be  made  poet  laureate 
of  England  ?  In  1845  he  himself  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  poetry  was  worth- 
less, and  he  refused  to  write  any  more 
verse  of  an  ambitious  character.  His  last 
"poem"  was  written  in  1887.  It  is  en- 
titled "  An  Answer  to  Baby." 

Fishes  in  the  sea, 
Apples  on  the  tree, 
What  is  it  to  me. 
Baby,  whose  they  be  ? 

Ruskin  was  married  as  a  very  young 
man  to  a  beautiful  girl.  It  was  a  marriage 
that  seemed  in  every  way  desirable  ;  but 
the  young  bride  soon  showed  that  she  was 
not  happy.  About  this  time  John  Millais, 
artist,  asked  to  paint  Mrs.  Ruskin's  port- 
rait in  his  famous  picture  of  the  "  Huguenot 
Lovers."  While  the  picture  was  in  prog- 
ress the  artist  and  his  model  fell  violently 
in  love  with  each  other.  Mrs.  Ruskin  left 
her  husband,  was  divorced  and  married 
Millais.  and  has  been  conspicuously  happy. 

There  is  one  form  of  literary  work  of 
which  the  public  never  has  enough,  the 
short  story.  The  demand  always  exceeds 
the  supply.  There  are  plenty  of  writers 
capable  of  producing  the  short  story,  if 
they  only  had  a  realizing  sense  of  what  a 
short  story  really  is.  It  is  simply  an  inci- 
dent in  its  proper  settings.  A  first  rate 
short  story  always  has  "  a  bone,"  a  core, 
and  that  foundation  can  be  told  completely 
in  one  hundred  words.  That  is  the  inter- 
est. The  rest  is  merely  background,  group- 
ing, to  make  a  complete  picture  out  of  the 
sketch. 

Take  for  example,  "  Margery  Daw,"  by 
Thomas   Bailey  Aldrich,  which  is  said 
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to  be  the  best  American  short  story. 
You  can  tell  that  story,  with  its  point,  and 
interest  any  one,  in  fifty  words.  This  is 
true  of  every  one  of  Aldrich's  earliest  sto- 
ries. In  some  of  his  later  ones  he  has  be- 
come befogged,  and  written  around  noth- 
ing. "  The  Lady  and  the  Tiger  "  could  be 
sketched  in  fifty  words.  This  is  the  in- 
fallible test  of  the  "  good  "  short  story.  A 
character  study  is  a  different  thing  alto- 
gether. ,       .  • 

Journalism,  or  rather  "writing,"  as  do- 
ing literary  work  for  print,  is  called  in 
some  quarters,  is  assuming  formidable  pro- 
portions. It  looks  fascinating  to  the  novice 
from  the  outside,  and  his  opinion  is  deep- 
ened by  seeing  those  inside  continuing  in 
the  work,  even  when  they  are  poorly  paid. 
It  seems  to  require  no  special  education,  no 
capital,  and  no  place  of  business.  A  writ- 
ing pad  and  a  stylographic  pen  are  the 
stock  in  trade.  The  market  is  the  world. 
There  was  a  time  when  a  writer  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  person  whose  occupation 
chose  him,  instead  of  his  choosing  the  occu- 
pation. It  was  supposed  to  require  a  set  of 
talents  of  a  peculiar  nature.  An  observa- 
tion that  could  see  all  about  a  subject ;  an 
intuition  that  could  divine  the  gold  as  well 
as  the  silver  side  of  the  shield. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  difference  be- 
tween a  masculine  and  a  feminine  mind 
could  be  illustrated  in  this  way.  Let 
troops  pass  in  review  before  a  man  and  a 
woman.  The  man  could  describe  the  man- 
euvers, and  the  woman  the  detail  of  the 
uniform.  The  writer  was  supposed  to 
have  both  the  masculine  wide  vision  and 
the  feminine  perception  of  detail. 

But  we  have  nowadays  classes  for  jour- 
nalists. Our  women  colleges  are  graduating 
them  by  the  dozen,  while  they  come  from 
the  universities  by  the  score.  It  is  hardly 
likely  to  do  anybody  any  harm.  Like  the 
schools  which  cannot  create  an  artist,  a 
school  for  journalists  will  simply  make  a 
more  knowing  audience  for  the  man  who 
must  be  heard.  The  only  people  who 
suffer  will  be  the  editor  who  must  look  over 
a  greatly  increased  lot  of  chaff  to  get  at  the 

kernel  he  eternally  seeks. 

•       •  • 

The  fondness  that  Europeans  show  for  a 
class  of  American  literature  will  always  be 
a  mystery  to  Americans  themselves.  We 
may  explain  this  fondness  on  the  principle 
that  stories  of  exaggerated,  almost  carica- 
tured democracy,  such  as  come  from  the 
pens  of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain,  are 
caviare  to  the  European  mental  palate: 


but  the  evident  fondness  for  the  social  at- 
mosphere that  is  supplied  by  a  monarchical 
form  of  government,  that  these  writers 
show,  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  human  na- 
ture. Bret  Harte  has  resided  for  years  in 
England,  and  Mark  Twain  has  lived  abroad 
for  two  years,  and  is  very  likely  to  take  up 
his  permanent  residence  there.  He  is  edu- 
cating his  children  in  France  and  Germany, 
and  his  most  democratic  story,  "  The  Am- 
erican Claimant  "  was  not  only  much  more 
liked  abroad  than  at  home,  but  it  was 
written  on  foreign  soil 

One  of  our  newspaper  syndicates  is  re- 
ported to  have  paid  him  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  story,  and  also  to  have  lost 
money  by  the  venture;  but  it  was  so 
popular  in  England,  where  he  also  owned 
the  copyright,  that  he  is  writing  another 
long  story  upon  the  same  lines.  Mr. 
Clemens  is  also  writing  a  series  of  sketches 
of  the  German  people,  This  new  literary 
activity  is  said  to  result  from  a  need  of 
money,  brought  011  by  bad  investments. 
Most  prolific  authors  have  "  an  earlier 
style"  and  "a  later  style."  It  would  be 
curious  to  see  the  Mark  Twain  of  "  Inno- 
cents Abroad  "  and  "  Huckleberry  Finn  " 
the  Mark  Twain  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
the  mining  camps  and  the  reporter's  desk, 
become,  through  these  associations,  the 
writer  of  a  serious  novel. 

•  •  • 

The  two  books  which  Pierre  Loti  has  re- 
cently published,  the"  Matelot "  and  the 
"  Exilee,"  have  caused  not  a  little  com- 
ment. '  The  former  is  the  story  of  a  sailor, 
very  simply  told,  as  indeed  are  all  of 
Loti's  stories.  The  other  consists  of  a 
number  of  sketches,  the  principal  one  be- 
ing an  account  of  Carmen  Sylva  and  of 
the  affair  of  Prince  Ferdinand  and  Made- 
moiselle Helene  Vacasesco.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  Loti  should  have  ta^en 
for  the  motive  of  his  sketch,  a  subject  that 
was  hackneyed  newspaper  gossip.  This 
may  in  a  measure  be  explained  by  the  fact 
of  his  having  so  lonR  been  familiar  with 
the  palace  of  Bucharest  and  his  intimacy 
with  the  royal  family.  But  is  it  possible  to 
explain  anything  in  the  life  of  such  a  man 
as  Pierre  Loti  ?  Possibly  the  sunlight  of 
the  Orient  has  affected  him  as  Daudet's 
famed  Tartarin  was  affected  by  the  sunny 
sky  of  Tarascon,  which  induced  him  to  tell 
queer  tales. 

•  •  • 

The  story  of  the  play  of  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant's, which  was  given  for  the  first 
time  several  weeks  ago  at  the  Comedie 
Franchise,  is  worth  being  told.    It  seems 
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that  Jules  Claretie,  having  seen  a  little 
play  in  verse  that  De  Maupassant  had 
written  for  some  amateurs,  was  captivated 
by  it  and  begged  the  author  to  give  it  to 
him  for  the  Comedie  Francaise.  De  Mau- 
passant insisted  that  it  was  too  trivial  a 
thing  to  be  treated  so  royally,  but  prom- 
ised to  write  him  another,  saying  it  had 
been  the  ambition  of  his  life  to  see  some- 
thing of  his  played  by  Claretie's  comedians. 
He  wrote  a  play  in  three  acts  and  sent  it 
to  the  Comedie  Franchise,  but  afterwards 
he  repented  of  his  decision,  perhaps  fear- 
ing the  play  not  worthy  of  him,  and  with- 
drew the  manuscript.  After  the  sensation 
of  M.  de  Maupassant's  unfortunate  illness 
had  had  time  to  cool,  and  it  was  realized 
that  his  life  was  not  in  danger,  his  papers 
were  examined  and  this  play  was  found. 
M.  de  Maupassant's  mother  sent  the  manu- 
script to  M.  Paul  Ollendorff,  the  well  known 
editor,  who  took  it  to  Alexandre  Dumas, 
who  was  De  Maupassant's  very  dear  friend. 
M.  Dumas  appreciated  instantly  the  real 
merit  of  the  play  and  suggested  going  to 
consult  Claretie.  At  the  first  word  Claretie 
interrupted  him  with  "  It  is  useless  to  con- 
tinue, my  dear  Dumas;  that  is  the  thing  I 
have  been  waiting  for  five  years."  Is  it 
necessary  to  state  that  the  "  Paix  du 
Menage"  was  accepted?  M.  Dumas  di- 
rected the  setting,  but  the  piece  was  given 
exactly  as  M.  de  Maupassant  had  left  it. 

•  •  • 

Napoleon  has  become  decidedly  the 
fashion  since  Marbolt's  "  Memoirs  "  have 
had  such  a  success.  Every  writer  of  his- 
tory and  romances  has  taken  it  upon  him- 
self to  give  us  a  new  Napoleon;  possibly 
not  new,  and  yet  with  such  varied  lights 
thrown  on  him  that  recognition  is  difficult 
M.  Arthur  Levy,  author  of  "  Napoleon 
Intimee "  belongs  to  the  category  of  en- 
thusiasts. His  book  is  like  the  Vendome 
Column— a  monument  erected  to  the  Little 
Corporal. 

Under  M.  Levy's  treatment  the  emperor 
assumes  not  only  all  human  virtues,  but  is 
divinely  perfect.  Napoleon  was  not  only 
what  we  are  all  willing  to  acknowledge 
him,  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  time,  but 
the  best,  the  most  tender,  the  most  delicate, 
the  most  affable,  the  most  indulgent,  and 
patient  of  men.  There  are  a  few  little 
events  in  the  career  of  M.  Levy's  hero  that 
he  might  find  some  difficulty  in  explaining, 
but  he  accepts  him  as  a  whole  and  entirely 

ignores  any  unpleasant  details. 

•  •  • 

Somebody  has  suggested  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling as  poet  laureate.    Mr.  Kipling  is  a 


young  man  who  cannot  be  disregarded,  but 
making  him  poet  to  Her  Majesty  would  be 
something  like  mounting  that  august  and 
portly  lady  upon  an  unbroken  mustang  for 
a  ride  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Kipling  is 
not  to  work  in  anybody's  harness.  His 
strong  point  will  always  be  his  short  story  ; 
the  short  story  with  the  accessories  which 
will  allow  him  to  give  his  finished  work  a 
peculiar  flavor. 

Kipling  does  not  know  how  to  make  lit- 
erary strawberry  jam,  but  he  can  concoct 
curries.  It  is  hoped  by  all  Kipling's  ad- 
mirers that  his  new  book  of  stories, 
"  Many  Inventions,"  may  take  us  back  to 
Indian  scenes,  and  to  such  heart  stirring 
incidents  and  characters  as  he  put  into 
"The  House  On  the  City  Wall,"  whose 
heroine,  "  like  her  mother  before  her,"  had 
been  ceremoniously  wedded  to  a  tree  ;  to 
that  young  Indian  noble  who  had  been 
educated  in  Paris,  who  cynically  disclaimed 
any  faith  until  the  howls  of  a  religious  fes- 
tival broke  around  him,  and  carried  him 
off,  beating  his  breast,  modern  civilization 
forgotten  ;  to  studies  like  "  Without  Bene- 
fit of  Clergy,"  which  leaves  you  humming 
a  silly  little  jingle,  with  wet  eyes  and  a 
choking  throat. 

•  •  • 

Dr.  Edward  Eggleston  is  soon  to  bring 
out  a  new  novel.  He  writes  about  three 
hours  every-  day,  and  is  able  tp  get  in  a 
good  deal  of  work  in  this  fashion.  It  is 
curious  to  see  to  what  different  audiences 
his  books  appeal.  The  first  one,  "  The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  which  is  and 
always  has  been  the  most  popular  of  his 
writings,  touches  the  whole  American 
people,  as  the  representation  of  a  life  that 
was  within  their  own  or  their  parents' recol- 
lection. "  The  Faith  Doctor,"  his  last  story, 
is  distinctly  in  that  good  society  of  litera- 
ture which  is  appreciated  by  the  limited 
class.  It  has  had  no  great  sale.  Perhaps  few 
people  outside  of  New  York,  and  not  many- 
there,  know  that  the  lady  in  "  The  Faith 
Doctor "  who  devotes  herself  to  giving 
"  Bible  Talks."  is  a  fairly  good  character 
sketch  of  the  head  of  a  great  religious  or- 
ganization among  women  which  extends 
over  the  United  States  and  even  farther. 

•  •  * 

The  cleverest  little  book  going  the 
rounds  this  summer  is  "A  Cathedral  Court- 
ship," by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  who  is  al- 
ready famous  as  a  Kindergartner.  It  will 
make  anybody  laugh  whether  he  has 
any  sense  of  humor  or  not.  It  is  not  only 
a  humor  of  words,  although  those  are 
chosen  delightfully  ;  it  is  a  humor  of  action. 
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It  does  that  impossible  thing,  make  you 
laugh  at  an  action  simply  described.  It 
gives  a  picture  of  English  life  that  not  one 
person  in  ten  thousand  sees,  even  on  the 
soil. 

•  •  • 

There  are  not  a  few  laymen  who  make 
an  effort  toward  the  army  novel,  but  it  is 
seldom  that  they  make  a  success.  To  tell 
an  army  story  one  should  have  lived  the 
actual  life.  To  get  the  point  of  view  of  a 
man  whose  income  and  social  position  are 
absolutely  fixed  is  difficult  for  an  Ameri- 
can. The  point  of  view  of  an  army  officer 
differs  radically  from  that  of  a  man  in  the 
hurry  of  events,  and  the  thick  of  schemes. 
Army  people  have  a  vision  for  first  prin- 
ciples. The  complications  bearing  upon 
the  conditions  of  his  business  and  social 
life  are  nil  to  the  army  man. 

George  I.  Putnam  has  made  one  of  these 
rare  successes  in  his  book  "In  Blue  Uni- 
form." It  is  a  quiet  picture  of  garrison  life 
at  a  frontier  army  post,  and  the  story  is  a 
charming  little  comedy  with  one  almost 
tragic  incident.  The  very  air  of  the  post 
prevades  the  book,  and  the  humor  is  of  the 
army  vintage. 

•  •  • 

Eugene  Field  is  a  great  wit,  and  one 
whose  ingenious  literary  practical  jokes  are 
famous,  but  even  his  imagination  could 
hardly  conceive  anything  so  funny  as  a 
Texas  literary  paper  offering  Julian  Haw- 
thorne two  hundred  dollars  for  a  story  of 
Texas  life  written  upon  the  same  lines  as 
his  "  Scarlet  Letter."  So,  as  Eugene  Field 
is  telling  the  story,  it  must  be  true. 

•  •  • 

Captain  Charles  KrsG  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  writers  in  America,  and  the  char- 
acter of  his  books  proves  over  again  that 
nine  tenths  of  the  people  in  one  country 
are  exactly  like  nine  tenths  of  the  people 
in  any  other  country- ;  for  Captain  King's 
books  are  exactly  the  same  grown  up  fairy 
tales  which  delight  middle  class  Germany 
in  the  works  of  E.  Marlitt,  and  bourgeois 
France  in  those  of  Ohnet.  Captain  King 
is  a  delightful  man,  who  writes  for  money, 
and  gives  the  people  who  buy  his  books 
good  measure,  gay  uniforms,  a  band,  and 
a  liberal  supply  of  intrigue.  There  is 
plenty  of  story,  pure  and  simple,  not  much 
attempt  at  character  study,  beyond  putting 
in  a  few  well  known  army  people,  in  the 
hope  of  giving  a  personal  interest  to  the 
tale,  and  there  is  always  a  clear  certainty 
that  the  ending  will  be  agreeable.  They 
always  marry  "  and  live  happy  ever  after." 
Captain  King  knows  his  audience.  The 


mass  of  the  people  have  healthy  appetites 
They  like  bread  and  butter  and  wholesome 
sweets,  with  a  flavor  they  may  understand. 

The  caviare  of  literature  is  for  a  limited 
class,  and  the  money  maker  very  wisely 
does  not  try  to  cater  to  it. 

Captain  King  does  not  write  his  tales. 
He  talks  them  into  a  phonograph,  and  then 
sends  the  rolls  to  a  typewriter.  "Laramie  *' 
and  "  Between  the  Lines"  were  written  to 
bring  in  money  to  furnish  a  new  home. 

•  •  * 

Saka  Jkannette  Duncan's  "  Social  De- 
parture," the  story  of  two  girls  who  went 
around  the  world,  and  "  An  American  Girl 
in  London,"  bid  fair  to  be  very  popular  so 
long  as  they  depict  existing  conditions. 
She  has  just  brought  out  a  new  book  called 
"  The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  Mem  Sahib, 
being  sketches  of  the  life  of  a  young 
married  woman  in  India.  Miss  Duncan 
was  a  newspaper  correspondent  in  Mon- 
treal when  she  started  around  the  world 
with  another  newspaper  woman  as  a  com- 
panion. In  Calcutta  she  met  a  professor 
in  the  University  there,  and  married  him, 
but  the  atmosphere  of  matrimony  and  India 
was  too  much  for  the  Canadian  girl  who 
bad  lived  her  independent  life  so  long,  so 
she  came  back  to  Canada  and  took  up  her 
pen  again.  One  misses  a  little  of  the 
breeziness  of  the  earlier  books,  a  little  of 
the  girlish  spirit,  and  observation  of  the 
things  that  would  naturally  attract  the 
heart  of  a  girl.    While  this  is  inevitable,  it 

is  to  be  deplored. 

•  •  • 

It  is  the  newest  fad  to  have  a  book  plate. 
Not  that  book  plates  are  a  recent  inven- 
tion ;  not  by  any  means.  In  every  great 
old  library  they  are  found,  in  many— in 
most— of  the  Colonial  libraries.  But  to  the 
"  new  people,"  those  who  did  not  inherit 
libraries  and  have  bought  their  own  books, 
the  book  plate  is  a  revelation.  It  is  a  thing 
that  is  not  for  sale  in  the  shops,  and  has 
only  been  talked  about  generally,  very  re- 
cently. 

Nowadays  when  the  coat  of  arms  is  or- 
dered for  the  new  carriage  and  the  new 
silver,  it  is  also  put  upon  parchment  to 
paste  in  the  backs  of  the  new  books. 

Some  of  the  designs  are  unique  and  in- 
dividual, but  book  plate  collectors  declare 
the  modern  ones  to  be  fantastic  and  worth- 
less. The  book  plate  collector  started  out 
about  seventy  years  ago  in  the  person  of 
a  Miss  Jenkins  of  Bath.  A  recent  critic  of 
this  fancy  says:  "  If  collectors  were  rea- 
sonable, which  they  never  are,  they  would 
be  satisfied  with  such  book  plates  as  can 
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be  found  apart  from  the  books,  or  can  be 

abstracted  from  worthless  volumes.  But 

the  enthusiastic  collector  stops  at  nothing. 

And  an  Aldine  or  an  Elzevir,  if  it  have  a 

book  plate  in  it,  is  sacrificed  with  as  little 

thought  as  a  last  year's  almanac." 

•       •  • 

In  "  Poems  by  Two  Brothers,"  the  re- 
print of  the  old,  and  lost,  book  of  poems 
by  Alfred  and  Charles  Tennyson,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  which  was  written  by 
the  poet  laureate  to  be,  and  which  by  his 
brother.  Here  is  one  which  is  ascribed  to 
Alfred.  It  shows  talent,  but  how  much 
more  ? 

I  will  hang  thee,  my  Harp,  by  the  side  of  the 
fountain, 

On  the  whispering  branch  of  the  lone  waving 
willow ; 

Above  thee  shall  rush  the  hoarse  gale  of  the 
mountain. 

Below  thee  shall  tumble  the  dark,  breaking 
billow. 

The  winds  shall  blow  by  thee,  abandon'd,  for- 
saken ; 

The  wild  gales  alone  shall  arouse  the  sad  strain  ; 
For  where  is  the  heart  or  the  hand  to  awaken 
The  sounds  of  thy  soul  soothing  sweetness  again? 
Oh  !  Harp  of  my  fathers ! 

Thy  chords  shall  decay  ; 
One  by  one  with  the  strings 

Shall  thy  notes  fade  away  ; 
Till  the  fiercest  of  tempests 

Around  thee  may  yell, 
And  not  waken  one  sound 
Of  thy  desolate  shell ! 

*  •  • 

Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard  (John  Strange 
Winter)  has  just  been  elected  a  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  a  distinc- 
tion that  has  only  been  offered  to  one 
woman  since  the  formation  of  the  society 
in  1823.  The  other  lady  is  Mrs.  Napier 
Higgins,  wife  of  the  Q.  C.  of  that  name. 
Mrs.  Higgins  wrote  a  standard  work  upon 
the  women  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  which  took  her  ten  or  twelve 
years  to  complete.  It  is  very  charming  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Liter- 
ature doubtless,  but  why,  out  of  all  Eng- 
land's great  women,  Mrs.  Stannard  and 
Mrs.  Higgins  should  have  been  chosen  for 
this  honor,  nobody  seems  to  know. 

•  •  • 

The  old  fashioned  novel  with  new  fash- 
ioned settings  is  about  the  most  fascinat- 
ing combination  for  a  midsummer  day's 
reading.  Ada  Cambridge  (Mrs.  Cross) 
seems  to  have  discovered  the  formula  for 
creating  just  this  sort  of  fiction.  In  her 
"  Three  Miss  Kings  "  she  gave  us  the  regu- 
lation old  story  of  heiresses  coming  into 
their  own  and  confounding  their  enemies, 
but  she  made  the  tnt'se  en  scene  in  Aus- 
tralia and  paintsd  it  delightfully.  She 


has  just  come  out  with  a  new  book,  "  The 
Little  Minx."  The  heroine  is  the  wife  of 
a  young  clergyman  who  goes  out  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  it  is  as  full  of  local  color  as  the 
earlier  tale. 

•      •  • 

Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood  is  a  nov- 
elist with  a  distinct  style  of  her  own.  She 
takes  from  almost  unknown  history,  char- 
acters who  have  lived  and  suffered  long 
ago,  blows  new  life  into  them  and  makes 
them  go  over  again,  with  vividness  and 
color  and  passion  the  events  which  have 
imprinted  themselves  upon  the  dry  records 
of  a  nation. 

"  The  Romance  of  Dollard  "  is  the  book 
upon  which  her  fame  rests,  if  being  read 
by  a  not  very  large  but  critically  apprecia- 
tive audience  can  be  called  fame.  Mrs. 
Catherwood  belongs  most  distinctively  to 
the  good  society  of  literature,  hut  she  is 
neither  known,  nor  appreciated  by  the 
general  public.  Her  stories  for  children 
are  dainty  and  interesting,  but  have  none 
of  that  underlying  character  study  which 
makes  them  interesting  to  grown  people, 
such  as  you  find  in  the  stories  of  Mrs  Bur- 
nett for  example.  Mrs.  Catherwood  will 
never  write  a  "  Lord  Fauntleroy,"  nor  will 
her  child's  stories  ever  breathe  out  the 
charm  and  quaint,  unconscious  humor  of 
Mary  Wilkins's  short  stories  for  children. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  is  a  very  pretty  woman 
with  a  delightful  home  in  the  village  of 
Hoopeston,  Illinois,  near  Chicago.  Chic- 
ago claims  her  as  a  member  of  its  own  lit- 
erary set,  and  she  may  often  be  seen  in  the 
restaurant  of  one  of  the  big  stores  there, 
lunching  in  the  midst  of  a  day's  shopping 
with  two  or  three  other  clever  women 
about  her.  Mrs.  Catherwood  is  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Literature  for  the 
World's  Fair  Congress. 

•       •  • 

Walter  Besant  is  among  those  foreign- 
ers of  note  whom  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion has  drawn  to  our  shores  this  summer. 
Mr.  Besant  has  expressed  himself  as  es- 
pecially interested  in  New  England,  and 
he  will  devote  a  generous  share  of  his  time 
here  to  studying  that  locality.  In  appear- 
ance, with  his  glasses  and  long  beard,  he 
reminds  one  of  Wilkie  Collins. 

James  Rice,  his  collaborator,  died  in 
1882.  but  as  Mr.  Besant  was  always  the 
writer  of  the  firm,  the  removal  of  the  part- 
ner has  made  no  break  in  the  output  of 
novels.  Mr.  Rice  was  a  concise  thinker, 
and  did  very  effective  work  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  plots. 
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BON  VOYAGE. 

'Twas  at  noon  as  I  passed  along 

By  the  portals  of  the  ferry; 
All  around  the  motley  throng 

Crowded,  bustling,  blithe  and  merry. 

Starting  toward  the  sounding  sea 
Here's  the  fashionable  maiden; 

With  her  goes  her  finery — 
Fifteen  trunks,  all  heavy  laden. 

Next,  a  little  way  behind 

Thefe's  a  charming  little  rogue — a 
Maid  who  bears  within  her  mind 

Dreans  of  bliss  at  Saratoga. 

Then  there's  one  who  seeks  the  hills — 
Crags  and  dells  and  dashing  fountains; 

Where  the  summer  tourist's  bills 
Rise  above  the  topmost  mountains. 

Ben  voyage,  I  wish  you  all ! 

May  you  find  in  bounteous  measure 
Happiness  that  will  not  pall, 

Rest,  refreshment,  mirth  and  pleasure. 

Would  that  I  with  you  might  flit  I 
But  I  can't— I  claim  your  pity, 

For  on  business-bother  itl 
I  am  bound  for  wwy  en* 

"  LET  THE  DEAR  BABY  CRY." 

In  these  summer  days  of  much  journey- 
ing infantile  wails  fall  all  too  frequently 
on  the  ear  of  the  traveling  public,  and  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  the  sounds  disturb 
the  mothers  as  much  as  the  rest  of  us.  But 
there  be  mothers  who  are  disturbed  only 
by  the  sounds  that  disturb  "  baby."  It  is 
of  one  of  these  that  they  tell  this  story  in 
Boston. 

It  was  during  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign and  a  prominent  orator  had  gone  to 
Lynn  to  make  an  address  in  favor  of 
Cleveland.  During  the  speech  he  got 
warmed  up  and  began  to  saw  the  air  with 
dramatic  force.  Suddenly  from  the  front 
of  the  hall  came  a  long,  infantile  wail.  The 
speaker  continued  speaking  and  the  baby 
kept  on  crying.  The  mother  tried  in  vain 
to  stop  the  noise,  but  to  no  purpose.  Then 
the  speaker  looked  down  upon  the  mo- 
ther and  child  and  gave  a  grand  flourish. 

"My  dear  madam,"  he  said,  with  his 
hand  upon  his  breast,  "  why  not  let  the 


dear  baby  cry.  He'll  soon  stop.  He  isn't 
annoying  me  in  the  least." 

The  mother  gave  a  glance  upward,  then 
looked  at  the  wailing  child. 

"Oh,  it  isn't  that,  sir.  It's  you  that's 
annoying  the  baby." 

would  she  ? 
Just  now  she  passed  me  with  haughty  air, 

And  not  a  bow  would  she  give  to  me; 
111  not  deny  she  is  wondrous  fair, 

Or  that  her  smile  is  ecstasy; 
But  would  she  carry  her  head  so  high, 

As  if  aware  of  her  loveliness, 
If  I  should  show  her  a-creeping  by 

That  caterpillar  upon  her  dress? 

Or  with  a  look  that  betokens  scorn, 

Would  she  so  loftily  pass  me  by. 
If  I  should  stop  her  this  summer  morn 

To  say  her  hat  is  all  awry  ? 
Or  would  she  pass  in  such  queenly  way, 

As  if  entitled  to  wear  a  crown, 
Were  she  aware  this  sweet  summer  day 

That  her  back  hair  is  a-falling  down  ? 


THE  JOYS  AND  WOES  OF  SUMMER. 

These  golden  summer  days,  in  truth, 
Are  dear  unto  the  heart  of  youth, 
With  all  the  joys  that  lake  and  field 
The  seashore  and  the  mountains  yield. 

Dear  are  they  to  the  winsome  maid, 
Who  sees,  'neath  twiu  umbrellas'  shade, 
Afar,  the  blue  horiron's  rim, 
And  near,  a  belted  and  blazer'd  him. 

And  dear  are  summer  days,  alasl 
To  poor  paterfamilias, 
Whose  soul  financial  panic  fills 
When  he's  presented  with  the  bills. 


TO  A  MAIDEN  KNEELING  AT  A  WOODLAND 
SPRING. 

Drink,  fair   maid,  from  the    spring  that 

bubbles  up, 
Make  of  your  slender  hands  a  dainty  cup, 
And  I  from  those  white  hands  would  rather 

drink, 

Just  as  thou  kneelest  on  the  mossy  brink, 
Than  taste  ambrosia  of  fair  Ganymede. 
Tbou  kneelest  here — for  what  grace  dost  thou 
plead  ? 

Wouldst  thou  some  forest  god's  affection 
win  r 

Or  dost  thou  seek— Great  Scott,  ike's  tumbled 
in  ! 
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MISS  KEETER. 

She's  as  dainty  and  as  quatnt  a 
Little  miss  as  haunts  the  park; 

She  adores  me,  though  she  bores  me, 
When  she  meets  me  in  the  dark. 

Softly  sings  she— gently  swings  she. 
Round  and  round  my  rustic  chair. 

Near  and  nearer— clear  and  clearer- 
Fairy  music  floats  in  atr. 


Now 


he  i 


>resses  soft  caresses 


On  my  sunburned,  humid  brow  

While  she  woos  me,  sleep  pursues  me — 
Dreamy  visions  come  and— o-o— w  I  1 


A  SUMMER  SONG. 

Ho,  for  some  quiet,  cool  resort, 
For  now  the  sun  grows  stronger; 

The  mountain  climber's  pants  are  short, 
The  pug  dog's  pants  are  longer. 

The  flowers  are  blooming  on  the  lea; 

The  soda  fountain  fizzes; 
And  swift  o'er  river,  lake,  and  sea 

The  excursion  steamer  whizzes. 

Beneath  the  summer  maiden's  skirts 

There  peeps  a  dainty  ankle; 
She  comes,  she  sees,  she  coyly  flirts, 

And  leaves  heart  wounds  that  rankle. 


Thermometers  begin  to  soar 
As  fierce  July  draws  nigher; 

And  in  the  strawberry  box  once 
The  bottom  rises  higher. 

O'er  yon  blue  hills  is  overshed 
A  veil  that  shimmers  hazy; 

The  flies  around  the  poet's  head 
Buzz  till  he's  nearly  crazy  1 


A  BACK  YARD  TRAGEDY. 

When  the  pale  stars  begin  to  shine, 

Beneath  the  linden  tree 
She  sat— no  ear,  no  eye,  save  mine 

Was  there  to  hear  or  see. 

She  sat,  and  sang,  as  in  a  dream, 

A  slow,  soft  song  of  love  : 
Mcthought  that  in  her  eye  did  gleam 

A  ray  from  heaven  above. 

And  now  her  flute  notes  louder  soar; 

But,  ah!  a  sudden  pain. 
Well  aimed,  that  brick  !  A  voice  next  door, 

"It's  Jones's  cat  again  I" 


FULL  OF  HIS  SUBJECT. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  a 
company  of  clergymen  get  together  for  a 
good  time  socially,  there  are  always  some 
very  funny  stories  told.  One  need  not  be 
surprised,  therefore,  to  read  some  hard 
hits  on  the  cloth,  even  in  the  religious  pa- 
pers.   Here  is  one  of  them. 

It  was  at  a  quarterly  meeting  of  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  churches  in  Wisconsin  that 


two  clergymen  were  td  present  papers  on 
the  same  day.  and  the  question  of  prece- 
dence having  arisen,  Mr.  A.  sprang  to  his 
feet  and  said  :  "  I  think  Brother  B.  ought 
to  have  the  first  place  on  the  programme  : 
he  is  an  older  man  than  I  am,  and.  besides, 
is  full  of  his  subject."  When  the  audience 
remembered  that  Brother  B.'s  subject  was 
"The  Devil,"  a  cheerful  smile  seemed  to 
beam  around  the  church.  The  brethren 
do  so  enjoy  these  little  things  ! 


UNUTTERABLE. 

I  would  not  sing  of  thee  in  sluggish  prose. 
Nor  round  thy  virtues  pulseless  phrases 
bind. 

But  with  divinest  passion  unconfined, 
I'd  fain  indulge  in  fine  poetic  throes. 
And  image  all  the  grace  thy  beauty  shows; 
For  thou  art  such  an  one  as  fills  the  mind 
With  dreams  so  bright,  the  soul  is  unre- 
signed 

When  from  the  sight  thy  witching  presence 
goes. 

Thou  staudest  there  in  such  enchanting 
guise, 

As  if  by  love  transfixed,  irresolute. 
I  dare  not  come  anear  or  speak  to  thee; 
So  stay  thou  ever  thus  before  mine  eves, 
Thou  elfish  maiden  in  a  bathing  suit, 
That— whew  I  that  wave  has  knocked 
the  poesy  out  of  me  I 


on  a  practical  wife. 
I  swore  I  loved  but  her  alone; 

She'd  not  believe  me. 
I  swore  her  sorrows 

She'd  not  believe 
But  when  I  made  her  m>re  a  loan, 

Then  she'd  believe  me. 

I  often  praised  her  azure  eyes, 

She'd  not  believe  me. 
I  called  her  smiles  "  Italian  skies"; 

She'd  not  believe  me. 
But  when  I  praised  her  home  made  pies 

Then  she'd  believe  me. 

At  last  I  found  it  best  to  say 

(So  she'd  believe  me) 
Mere  commonplaces  every  day, 

Although  'twould  grieve  me. 
My  moral  ?   Try  your  wife  that  way, 

'Tis  best,  believe  me. 


observed  by  old  ebony. 

Yo'  maybe  has  been  hoodooed, 

In  days  dat's  pas'  an'  gone. 
An'  had  bad  luck  in  raisin'  fowls 

In  the  early  part  ob  dawn. 
But  de  chickens  need  no  'tention  now, 

Dar's  something  still  mo'  fine, 
De  watamellon  big  an  ripe 

Is  laughing  on  the  vine! 
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IMPRESSIONS 


COMFORT  FOR  THE  STAY-AT- 
HOMES. 

Now  is  the  season  when  our  cities  be- 
come like  unto  "  deserted  villages."  Walk- 
ing through  the  streets  where  the  well  to 
do  live,  one  is  confronted  by  house  after 
house  with  boarded  up  front  doors.  And 
many  of  these  are  dwellings  where  sump- 
tuous comfort  reigns.  Around  some  of 
them  a  carpet  of  smoothest  turf,  climbing 
vines  and  flowering  plants  bring  tributes 
from  the  country  side,  and  would  seem  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  thither  not  at  all  ne- 
cessary. But  it  is  precisely  that  class  who 
could  be  most  at  ease  in  town  that  hurry 
out  of  it  soonest. 

The  tenement  districts  appear  to  be 
more  thickly  populated  than  ever— because 
it  is  all  in  evidence  now,  clamoring  for 
every  zephyr.  The  poor  undoubtedly 
suffer  greatly  during  the  heated  term. 
They  need  all  the  sympathy,  practically 
expressed,  that  can  be  bestowed  upon 
them.  Their  rooms  are  small,  nearly  al- 
ways crowded,  and  the  cook  stove,  which 
must  be  kept  going,  is  never  very  far 
away. 

But  the  great  middle  class,  the  people 
who  live  in  their  own  modest  little  homes 
on  streets  that  are  respectable  if  not  fash- 
ionable, these  are  the  folk  who  often  make 
martyrs  of  themselves  for  supposed  com- 
fort's sake.  When  July  arrives  they  think 
they  must  leave  town  and  spend  at  least 
two  months  in  the  country.  They  cannot 
afford  to  take  a  cottage  of  their  own  and 
pay  rent  in  two  places.  The  going  away 
at  all  is  only  made  possible  by  the  dismissal 
of  the  servant  and  the  stoppage  of  butch- 
er's, grocer's  and  milkman's  bills  for  a 
period. 

Rooms  are  hired — as  few  as  can  possibly 
be  got  along  with — in  a  second  rate  hotel, 
whose  only  recommendation  is  that  it  is  out 
of  town,  and  the  whole  family  transport 
themselves  thither  under  the  delusion  that 
they  are  much  to  be  envied  because  they 
are  able  to  go  to  the  country.  These  rooms 
arc  mere  bandboxes  in  size  compared  to 
those  left  empty  at  home:  as  like  as  not 
they  are  directly  under  the  roof  and  are 


BY  THE  WAY. 


stiflingly  hot  both  day  and  night.  The 
food  is  scanty  and  the  meats  poor.  Very 
probably  mosquitoes  are  numerous,  and,  if 
the  resort  happens  to  be  by  the  shore,  so 
are  the  gnats.  The  husband  and  father, 
who  cannot  leave  his  business,  must  rise 
with  the  lark  and  go  to  bed  with  the  chick- 
ens so  as  to  be  ready  to  catch  that  bugbear 
of  an  early  train  to  the  city,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  season  he  is  worn  out  in  body  and 
mind. 

Perhaps  once  or  twice  he  goes  to  the 
little  home  in  town  and  passes  a  night 
there  to  see  that  all  is  safe.  How  cool 
it  feels  as  he  opens  the  front  door  and 
steps  into  the  darkness  of  the  hall.  The 
thick  walls  have  kept  out  the  heat.  He 
opens  the  windows  front  and  back,  estab- 
lishes a  current  of  air.  unimpeded  by 
mosquito  screens,  then  takes  a  bath  in  a 
tub  where  the  water  will  run  as  long  as  he 
wants  it  to,  drys  himself  on  as  many  towels 
as  he  pleases,  and  then  lays  him  down  in 
peace  to  sleep,  thinking  with  a  sigh  of 
happiness  that  here  no  dog  barking  at  the 
'  moon  can  break  in  upon  his  slumbers.  If 
he  is  a  sensible  man  he  goes  back  to  the 
country  the  next  day  and  brings  his  family 
home,  where  ease  reigns,  even  if  fashion 
doesn't 

Unless  one  can  afford  to  be  as  comfort- 
able in  sleeping  and  as  dainty  in  eating  at 
a  summer  resort  as  in  the  city,  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  the  change.  The  chil- 
dren may  be  sent  to  play  in  the  parks : 
close  to  all  our  large  towns  are  resorts  on 
ocean,  lake  or  river  to  which  pleasant  ex- 
cursions for  a  day  or  night  may  be  made 
for  very  little  money;  and  the  opportunities 
to  hear  good  music  are  such  as  never  come 
to  those  who  affect  the  so  called  "  quiet  re- 
sorts," where  the  buzzing  of  flies,  the  sing- 
ing of  mosquitoes,  the  barking  of  dogs  and 
the  squabbling  of  children  make  a  din 
that  is  worse  than  pandemonium,  because 
there  is  a  sting,  a  bite  or  an  entire  family 
quarrel  lurking  beneath  each  separate 
noise. 

Let  those  of  slender  means  then,  en- 
deavor in  summer  to  make  as  much  as  pos- 
sible of  their  city  homes,  instead  of  trying 
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to  get  along  with  as  little  as  they  may  of 
accommodations  in  the  country.  When  the 
vacation  time  of  the  bread  winner  arrives, 
they  can  take  a  fortnight's  trip  among  the 
mountains  or  to  the  sea,  and  in  this  period 
obtain  the  necessary  break  to  the  monot- 
any  of  always  living  in  the  same  place. 

Let  us  put  down  this  fetich  of  going 
away  for  the  summer  just  because  the  very 
wealthy,  who  can  afford  to  own  half  a 
dozen  homes,  set  us  the  example.  The 
brick  walls,  the  running  water,  the  high 
ceilings,  the  good  living  of  one's  own  house, 
are  much  better  recuperators  than  trees 
and  grass,  coupled  with  stifling  rooms  and 
stinted  stomachs. 

THE  PENALTY  OF  READING  TOO 
MUCH. 

One  of  the  great  novelists  drew  the 
character  of  an  officer  with  a  marvelous 
memory,  who  accounted  for  his  gift  by 
saying  that  he  had  never  clogged  the 
wheels  of  his  mind  by  reading  things  he 
did  not  want  to  remember.  When  an  idea 
came  into  his  brain,  it  came  clear,  unob- 
structed by  the  opinions  of  hundreds  of 
others  who  had  gone  over  that  ground  be- 
fore, each  working  it  according  to  his  own 
methods.  The  ideal  mind,  is,  of  course, 
the  perfectly  trained  mind,  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  itself ;  yet  this  is  almost  impossi- 
ble of  attainment,  for.  in  the  processes  of 
that  training,  self  consciousness  is  created. 
It  is  Tor  this  reason  that  so  many  of  the 
most  original  minds  come  from  the  coun-  - 
try.  They  have  lived  alone  with  nature  ; 
their  vision  is  made  wide ;  they  have 
learned  the  long  sighted  habit,  and  they 
see  things  through  their  own  eyes  and  not 
those  of  another. 

Somebody  has  said  lately  that  there  are 
fools  who  have  been  made  fools  by  read- 
ing too  much.  They  read  a  great  many 
books,  and  as  most  books  are,  comparatively 
speaking,  bad,  they  come  a  little  nearer  to 
the  line  of  folly  with  every  book  they  read, 
They  imbibe  a  great  mass  of  crude  and 
raw  opinions  of  life,  made  up  in  their 
turn,  in  many  cases,  from  second  class  ma- 
terial, and  instead  of  seeing  the  life  about 
them  clearly  with  their  own  eyes,  they 
look  through  the  glasses  which  are  held  up 
before  them,  and  whatever  originality  na- 
ture may  have  given  them,  is  distorted  by 
the  clouds  of  centuries  of  prejudice. 

We  are  all  educated  unconsciously  by 
what  we  read.  Every  bit  of  experience 
which  comes  into  our  daily  life,  leaves  us 
in  some  respects  a  different  person  from 
what  we  were  before.    Reading,  even  for 


recreation,  is  nothing  but  vicarious  experi- 
ences. In  these  days  the  novel  is  the 
social,  the  scientific  the  ethical  treatise. 
When  we  go  through  the  experiences  laid 
down  therein  we  emerge  with  some 
changed  ideas.  We  cannot  have  in  this 
country  a  literary  censorship,  but  surely 
people  should  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  cannot  overload  their  minds  with 
food,  wholesome  or  unwholesome,  with  any 
more  impunity  than  they  can  overload 
their  stoim.jhs. 

WHAT  IS  A  GENTLEMAN? 

Thk  definition  of  gentleman  is  a  subject 
that  is  always  fascinating,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  is  so  elusive,  so  indefinite,  and 
affords  so  much  room  for  speculation  and 
discussion.  Then,  too,  it  is  a  word  we  are 
growing  very  shy  of,  a  word  that  has  been 
so  abused,  that  no  American  will  allow  it 
to  be  used  in  his  presence  to  describe  a 
class  to  which  he  himself  does  not  belong. 
As  always  happens  in  such  a  case,  this 
class  has  almost  cut  it  from  its  vocabulary. 
A  man  or  a  woman  of  the  best  form  never 
speaks  of  a  gentleman,  but  always  of  44  a 
man  I  know." 

The  American  and  English  idea  of  a 
gentleman  is  entirely  different.  In  Eng- 
land a  gentleman  is  a  man  of  birth  and 
breeding  and  cultivation.  In  America  a 
man  may  have  come  from  the  most  humble 
origin  and  be  the  very  flower  of  gentle- 
manhood. 

Gentlemanliness  in  its  real  sense  means 
the  two  qualities  of  inherent  self  respect 
and  inherent  courtesy.  The  courtesy  must 
be,  not  a  veneer,  but  the  outward  expres- 
sion of  an  inward  grace.  It  must  not  be  a 
thing  of  code,  but  a  thing  of  instinct,  and 
this  can  only  come  through  inheritance. 
The  son  of  a  boor  is  apt  to  have  boorish 
instincts. 

Our  radical  difference  from  English 
standards  is  in  our  contempt  for  their  ways 
of  measuring  a  gentleman  by  his  wealth 
and  position.  A  man  may  be  entirely  un- 
educated, and  be  a  gentleman  because  he 
has  a  gentle  heart.  His  son,  given  the 
advantages  of  training,  would  in  turn  be 
a  gentleman  in  every  sense  of  inherent 
right. 

There  was  an  old  maxim  laid  down 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  which  seems 
after  all  to  entirely  cover  the  subject: 
"  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  others 
do  unto  you."  The  man  who  does  that, 
through  impulse,  might  safely  be  called  a 
gentleman  whatever  his  station  in  life 
happened  to  be. 
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Any  person  sending  to  Munsev's  Magazine  fifteen  lines  or  more  of  original  composition  (a 
Utter  preferred),  written  on  unruled  paper,  and  signed  with  an  assumed  name,  will  haz'e  his  or 
her  characteristics  told.    The  delineation  will  appear  in  a  succeeding  number  of  the  magazine. 

Specimens  of  handwriting  will  be  passed  upon  in  order  of  date  of  receipt  and  the  delineations 
puhhshed  as  fast  as  space  WW  permit. 

Address,  Character  in  Handwriting,  Munsey's  Magazine,  ijj  East  23d  Street,  New  York 


Eloise  Steele.     A  young  girl  who  loves 

?retty  gowns  and  pretty  adornments  in  the  house, 
ligh  tempered,  not  at  all  versatile  or  original.  A 
keen  sense  of  humor.  An  excess  of  frankness. 
Neatness,  refinement,  generosity,  spirituality. 

A.  T.  RaNELER.  A  person  whose  prominent 
characteristic  is  economy,  combined  with  ex- 
treme generosity.  One  who  would  be  likely  to 
deny  himself  to  serve  a  friend.  A  very  modest 
demeanor,  a  happy  temperament,  frankness,  tact, 
business  habits,  and  conscientiousness. 

Frank  E.  Sharp.  A  very  thoughtful,  open 
eyed  young  man,  who  is  slow  of  speech  and  of 
thought,  but  whose  final  opinions  are  worthy  of 
attention.  Stiffness  and  shyness  in  company. 
Perfect  confidence  in  some,  but  reserve  with  the 
many.    A  man  to  be  trusted. 

Geo.  A.  Wester.  If  a  back  hand  is  not  written 
bv  a  left  handed  person  it  is  one  whose  affectation 
is  to  be  deplored.  There  is  here  a  lack  of  free- 
dom, of  ease.  A  self  consciousness  that  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  early  environment.  There  is  no 
vulgar  egotism.  A  strong  will,  an  evenly  bal- 
anced mind,  a  dictatorial  manner,  but  not  always 
entire  self  confidence. 

Dandy  Jim.  A  very  youthful  example,  that 
will  change  with  years.  Some  very  pleasing 
qualities  indicated.  Versatility,  originality,  opti- 
mistic temperament.  Evidently  a  young  person 
whose  cleverness  has  been  commented  upon  until 
he  is  a  little  spoiled. 

Savoir  Paire.  A  not  overlv  sweet  disposition, 
vehemence,  a  little  conceit,  a  rather  selfish  dispo- 
sition.not  much  sensitiveness,  no  despotism,  adap- 
tibility,  a  tendency  to  look  on  the  bright  side,  a 
finical  attention  to  detail. 

Enioma.  This  letter  shows  hopefulness,  cap- 
acity for  strong  emotions,  clearness  of  intellect,  a 
logical  mind,  imagination,  good  judgment,  ten- 
acity, intuition,  versatility,  benevolence,  and 
trnthfulness. 

John  Banker.  A  sensitive,  affectionate  na- 
ture, not  possessing  sufficient  will  power  to  assert 
itself.  Tnis  is  combined  with  much  mildness  and 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  a  love  for  the  beau- 
tiful. Economical  and  yet  with  no  miserly  ten- 
dencies. An  almost  entire  absence  of  worldliness 
and  egotism  are  displayed  in  this  handwriting. 

Hamilton  Elkhorn.  An  intensely  enthusiastic 
nature,  but  one  inclined  to  look  on  the  dark  side 
of  life.  Kind  hcartedess  and  generosity,  especi- 
ally to  their  own,  are  seen  in  this  handwriting. 
An  utter  absence  of  either  jealousy  or  suspicion. 
A  strong  will,  but  one  easily  convinced  of  an  error. 

AGRICOLE.  A  handwriting  in  every  sense 
pleasing,  displaying  much  courage  of  thought, 
very  clear  reasoning  powers  and  hopefulness,  A 
nature  not  only  trusttul,  but  worthy  of  being 
trusted.  Generosity,  modesty  and  sweetness  of 
disposition  are  remarked. 

Elizabeth  White.  The  handwriting  of  a  very 
young  girl,  whose  character  is  as  yet  unformed. 
The  traits  most  marked,  are  frankness,  affection, 
with  an  inclination  to  pose,  and  not  a  little  con- 
sideration for  details. 

Mamie  Maud  Fay.   On  lines  in  pencil. 

Caroline  Bronx.  A  very  original  handwrit- 
ing. Much  breadth  of  thought,  a  keen  sense  of 
numor,  strength  of  will,  tenacity  and  firmness  of 
purpose,  are  strongly  marked.   Capacity  for  de- 


votion to  a  cause,  an  impatient,  imperious  tem- 
per when  aroused,  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm 
and  caution. 

Rose  Parnham.  A  very  calm,  persevering 
person,  in  whose  writing  is  displayed  much 
frankness,  rather  more  affection  than  tenderness, 
great  strength  of  will,  combined  with  good  judg- 
ment. Assurance,  much  candor,  and  tact  are 
noticeable. 

Kate  Courtney.  The  chief  characteristic  of 
this  handwriting  is  its  extreme  frankness.  Hon- 
esty and  open  heartedness  are  found  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  A  strong  love  of  the  beautiful, 
optimism,  clearness  of  intellect,  together  with 
much  tenacity  of  purpose,  are  seen.  A  certain 
amount  of  vanity  combined  with  self  will. 

Dan'l  L.  Driscoll.  This  is  a  very  remarkable 
writing  for  a  boy  of  thirteen,  showing  an  intense 
love  of  the  beautiful,  much  artistic  talent  and 
sweetness  of  disposition.  These  are  the  only 
characteristics  strongly  marked,  others,  such  as 
carelessness  of  detail,  may  be  entirely  erased  by 
time. 

Henry  G.  Stoll.  On  lines.  This  is  either  the 
writing  of  a  very  young  or  very  affected  person. 
The  later  specimen  is  more  pleasing,  as  it  is  more 
natural.  There  is  a  certain  lack  of  originality, 
but  much  kindness  of  heart.  Some  egotism,  but 
not  absolute  selfishness.  Little  vanity  and  a  very 
even  temper. 

Circle.  This  may  not  be  the  writing  of  an  in- 
tensely original  person,  but  it  is  to  me  very  inter- 
esting, giving  evidence  of  good  spirits,  much 
refinement,  a  quickness  to  form  conclusions,  and 
yet  of  a  person  possessing  good  reasoning  powers. 
An  affectionate  disposition,  honesty  and  simpli- 
city are  all  to  be  found. 

Bonnie.  This  is  the  writing  of  a  very  pleasant 
girl,  who  is  fond  of  having  her  own  way,  with 
much  loquacity,  small  wit,  a  carelessness  that  is 
almost  reckless.  A  love  of  admiration,  vanity, 
versatility,  not  a  remarkable  degree  of  refinement 
are  noted. 

Clef  Burlingame.  A  handwriting  that  gives 
evidence  of  originality,  versatility  and  a  striking 
amount  of  finesse.  A  keen  sense  of  humor,  imagi- 
nation, intuition,  some  opinionativeness,  a  very 
well  poised  character.  A  strong  talent  for  diplo- 
macy with  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  life. 

MARINNA.  This  is  the  writing  of  a  very  frank, 
open  hearted  young  woman,  who  possesses  astrong 
will,  perseverance  and  clearness  of  intellect. 
There  is  some  coquetry,  and  fondness  for  admi- 
ration. A  strong  love  for  things  worldly,  much 
sincerity  and  candor. 

Francis  Raymond.  An  impetuous,  extrava- 
gant nature,  very  easily  influenced,  and  yet  one 
who  has  a  fondness  for  airing  his  own  opinions, 
generous,  kind  hearted,  but  with  little  fineness  of 
feeling.  Egotism,  materialism,  and  some  sen- 
suality. 

Marie  Louise.  The  writing  of  a  very  sensitive, 
delicate  minded  woman,  who  is  always  ready 
with  sympathy  for  her  fellow  creatures'  misfor- 
tunes. Modesty,  honesty,  sincerity  and  sweetness 
of  disposition  are  seen.  A  love  of  daintiness  and 
beauty  of  surroundings.  A  nature  capable  of 
endless  devotion  to  a  cause.  Moderate  clearness 
of  intellect,  tact,  and  no  conceit. 

GEORQE  H.  Thomas.  This  is  the  writing  of  a 
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person  not  possessing  a  very  strong  will,  but  one 
who  would  oe  at  all  times  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion. Modesty,  no  egotism,  very  little  reasoning 
powers.  A  man  who  would  ask  for  peace  at  any 
price,  generous  to  a  fault,  tender  hearted  and  very 
considerate  for  others. 

Augustus.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  take 
the  rendering  given  by  the  graphologist  of  vour 
own  character  and  see  how  wrong— or  right  he  is 
when  he  tells  you  that  you  arc  an  independent, 
obstinate  and  a  rather  opinionated  person,  who, 
possesses  in  addition  some  very  admirable  quali- 
ties. There  is  more  sensuousness  than  puritv  in 
this  writing,  and,  without  a  demonstrative  affec- 
tion, a  love  of  the  opposite  sex.  There  is  a  strong 
sense  of  justice,  a  rendering  unto  Casar  of  his 
due,  bnt  no  extraordinary  generosity.  There  is  a 
keen  reasoning  power,  some  critical  faculty,  de- 
cision of  character,  self  confidence,  and  little 
softness  and  susceptibility. 

Marguerite  Clifford.  The  most  striking 
characteristic  of  this  writing  is  its  optimism, 
which  is  seen  to  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Some 
affectation,  but  as  it  is  the  hand  of  a  very  young 
girl  this  may  pass  with  lime.  Versatility,  no 
great  will  power,  good  nature  and  sweet  temper  ; 
a  fondness  for  society  and  the  gay  world  in  gen- 
eral. Not  a  trustful  nature,  and  yet  a  girl  who 
will  be  at  all  times  the  most  constant  of  friends. 

Marik  RUI).  The  writing  of  a  rather  con- 
ventional person.  A  nature  at  all  times  frank 
and  open  that  would  scorn  a  lie;  generous  and 
yet  with  no  extravagant  tendencies,  a  love  for 
the  beautiful,  slow  to  form  an  opinion,  but  will 
hold  firmly  to  this  opinion  when  once  formed. 
Sweetness  of  disposition,  tenacity  of  purpose,  al- 
most entire  absence  of  egotism.  Caution  and 
much  personal  pride  are  noted. 

H.  G.  T.  A  man  whose  thoughts  are  far  too 
rapid  to  permit  of  his  writing  anything  but  a  verv 
uglv  hand.  Extreme  good  nature,  cordialitv  and 
candor  are  remarked^  Cleverness  in  business 
affairs,  firmness  of  purpose,  capacity  for  strong 
emotions.  A  man  who  finds  great  satisfaction  in 
a  well  served  dinner.  Generosity  and  utter  free- 
ness  from  narrow  mmdedness. 

Maud  Lewis.  A  handwriting  betraying  great 
decision  of  character,  evenness  of  temper,  and 
candor — good  reasoning  powers.  A  person  who 
would  never  be  guilty  of  acting  in  the  dark. 
Tact,  adaptability  and  generosity,  modesty,  no 
false  pride,  fondness  for  pleasure  and  yet  no  great 
social  talent.    No  special  originality. 

Francis  Bancroft.  An  intensely  feminine 
handwriting.  Extravagance  almost  to  the  point 
recklessness,  versatility  and  very  little  reasoning 
powers  are  noted.  Love  of  admiration  and  con- 
ventionalitv,  literary  tastes  and  a  love  of  the 
beaut i mi  both  in  art  and  nature.  Sinceritv, 
frankness  in  speech  and  amiability  are  all  to  be 

Sara  Kinney.  This  is  the  writing  of  a  young 
person  of  very  decided  opinions,  who  is  apt  to 
think  her  own  opinion  the  correct  one.  Affecta- 
tion of  rather  a  harmless  order,  a  strict  regard  for 
detail ;  a  keen  sense  of  justice,  candor  and 
honesty,  a  lack  of  originality,  a  small  degree  of 
egotism  and  very  little  intuition. 

Dorothy  Spencer.  The  handwriting  of  a  very 
charming  and  original  person,  one  possessing  a 
dainty  wit  and  a  happy  way  of  forming  conclu- 
sions. Affectionate,  but  rather  inconsistent  in 
forming  friendships,  a  love  of  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  world,  a  merry  disposition  and  a 
frankness  of  speech  that  may  at  times  lead  to  un- 
pleasant consequences. 

TOM  Jefferson.  The  handwriting  of  an 
affected,  posing  individual,  and  yet  one  who  is 
not  lacking  in  good  qualities.  Generosity,  good 
nature  and  a  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others  are 
remarked.  An  almost  utter  lack  of  originality 
and  force  of  character.  Fondness  for  literature 
of  rather  a  light  order. 

Joseph  Peii'ER.  A  rather  despondent  nature, 
but  with  sufficient  reasoning  powers  to  throw  off 
any  such  morbid  feelings,  Strength  of  will  and 
tenacity  of  purpose  to  a  degree  great  enough  to 
cause  them  to  finish  a  task  once  commenced. 
Sweetness   of  disposition,  although  impetuous 


when  aroused.  Pride  of  person,  a  disregard  for 
conventionalities  and  a  lack  of  candor. 

Virginia  Jay.  The  most  striking  characteris- 
tic of  this  writing  is  its  utter  lack  of  adaptability, 
much  decision  of  character,  lack  of  originality 
and  a  fondness  for  airing  opinions.  A  close  ob- 
server of  duty,  critical  and  yet  at  all  times  just. 
Uf  rather  a  studious  temperament  and  with  a  love 
of  that  which  is  beautiful.  There  is  both  sin- 
cerity and  frankness.  Not  really  selfish  and  yet 
not  absolutely  forgetful  of  self. 

Birdie  Seymor.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell 
anything  from  the  handwriting  of  a  person  so 
voung  as  to  have  the  character  as  yet  unformed. 
Sweetness  of  disposition,  combined  with  a  very 
strong  desire  to  follow  her  own  sweet  will,  are 
almost  the  only  characteristics  remarked. 

A»E  STEIN.  On  lines.  This  is  the  writing  of  a 
very  painstaking  person,  who  lacks  sufficient 
force  of  character  to  make  him  original.  Pre- 
tentious, aspiring,  with  some  affectation.  A  re- 
gard for  the  opinion  of  the  world,  sensitive,  with 
a  love  for  finery.  Admiration,  without  entire 
comprehension  of  the  beautiful.  No  especial  re- 
gard! for  the  truth  in  details.  Affectionate  and 
kind  hearted. 

Dorothea  Dorr.  A  very  unusual  personality. 
Ready  sympathy  and  understanding  for  the  ills 
of  her  fellow  creatures ;  a  very  womanly  woman. 
A  quick  perception  of  the  beautiful,  spirituality, 
literarv  tastes  and  hutnor  of  a  very  refined  de- 
gree. Modesty,  sweetness  of  temper,  tact,  adapt- 
ability. Not  sufficient  self  assertiveness ;  a  per- 
son who  is  very  apt  to  think  of  the  whole  world 
before  self. 

S.  B.  CaRNF.s.  A  man  possessing  sufficient  en- 
crgv  and  capacity  to  succeed  in  anything  he  may 
undertake.  Opinionated,  but  not  overbearing  ; 
generous  to  a  fault,  sensual,  and  one  who  forms 
opinions  entirely  by  deduction.  Affectionate,  a 
ready  wit,  lack  of  caution  in  speech. 

Warwick  Douglas.  A  very  unusual  hand- 
writing, giving  evidence  of  extreme  versatility, 
love  of  ease,  a  strong  will,  and  yet  too  indifferent 
to  struggle  against  opposition.  Generosity,  and 
unusual  conversational  powers.  A  man  who  pre- 
fers a  good  meal  and  a  comfortable  chair  to  the 
more  serious  cares  of  life.    Some  sensuality. 

S.  E.  Lkgraf.  The  greatest  defect  to  be  seen 
in  this  writing  is  its  egotism.  Extreme  candor, 
entire  absence  of  any  narrow  minded  ideas,  gen- 
erous, of  a  very  sweet  and  forgiving  tempera- 
ment. A  man  who  will  be  at  all  times  master  of 
his  own  life.  Careful  of  detail  and  with  a  taste 
for  beauty. 

J.  C.  Kent.  Modest  and  gentle,  but  aspiring. 
Good  reasoning  powers,  refined  tastes,  truthful- 
ness, no  especial  originality.  A  very  tactful  and 
pleasing  individual,  but  marred  in  a  measure  by 
egotism. 

G.  H.  Warden.  The  writing  |of  a  calm,  lofty 
minded  individual.  A  love  of  the  beautiful  which 
overreaches  every  other  characteristic,  a  roman- 
tic imagination,  great  generosity,  no  especial  af- 
fections. A  regard  for  details  "that  at  times  be- 
comes almost  painful.  Some  diplomacy,  a  strict 
regard  for  truth,  and  a  firm  will. 

L.  S.  Bernheim.    Fifteen  lines  are  required. 

iq  SUMMERS.  This  handwriting  shows  a  gener- 
ous, rather  impetuous  nature.  A  person  who  is 
in  the  habit  of  repenting  at  leisure.  A  respect  for 
her  own  opinions.  Refined,  delicate  tastes.  There 
is  a  wavering  between  high  and  low  spirits.  Love 
of  admiration.  A  charming  consideration  for 
others. 

John  G.  Cobler.   Sec  "L.  S.  Bernheim." 

Claudia.  A  person  given  to  paying  an  unnec- 
essary amount  of  attention  to  trifles.  Delicacy  •  f 
feeling  and  refinement  of  tastes.  A  temperament 
that  is  forgiving  because  duty  compels  her  to  be. 
but  who  never  forgets  an  injury.    Some  egotism. 

Josie  Caldwell.   See  "L.  S.  Bernheim." 

Dora  Gilroy.  This  is  the  writing  of  a  young 
girl  who  possesses  an  unusual  amount  of  will 
power.  Conventionality  of  manner  rather  than 
thought.  Generous,  sweet  tempered,  cautious  in 
speech,  extreme  truthfulness.  Literary  tastes,  a 
small  sense  of  humor,  calm  and  self  contained. 
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SOME  MODERN  TYPES  OF  THE  MOTHER. 

By  Mttry  Fram  es  Lord, 

rHE  earliest  representations  of     it  contains,  as  well  as  by  its  materi- 
the  Virgin  do  not  present  her     alization  of  the  types  of  feminine 


as  the  mother,  but  as  a  young  woman, 
almost  a  young  girl,  beau- 
tiful according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  early  paint- 
ers, standing  with  eyes 
toward  heaven  and  her 
hand  on  her  bosom.  The 
Greeks  esteemed  woman 
as  an  inferior  creature, 
and  consequently  avoided 
representing  her  as  tin- 
mother  of  God,  but  about 
the  fourth  century  the 
Roman  idea  of  woman- 
hood began  to  prevail, 
and  in  the  pictures  that 
followed  the  strongest  ele- 
ment which  was  intro- 
duced was  the  human 
maternity  of  the  Virgin, 
with  its  attendant  senti- 
ment, beauty,  and  sym- 
pathy. There  began  t«i 
be  foreshadowed  in  her 
face,  too,  that  suffering 
which  the  years  had  in 
store  for  the  mother  heart. 

It  is  said  a  keen  mind 
may  read  the  history  of  a 
nation  from  its  pictures 
Art  is  the  highest  outward 
expression  of  the  inward 
life  of  a  country.  Into  its 
art  goes  the  idealism,  the 
outreaching  for  higher 
and  better  things.  By  its 
crudeness  or  by  its  intel- 
lectual qualities,  by  its  ma- 
terialitvor  the  soul  which 


beautv,  the  nation  tells  its  own  storv. 
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coklich's  mauonna  ok  rut  east. 


All  this  is  especially  and  particu- 
larly true  of  pictures  of  the  Virgin, 
representing  as  they  do  the  religious 
idea  embodied  in  the  female  form. 
As  there  was  no  authentic  portrait 
of  Christ,  so  there  was  no  portrait  of 
the  mother  of  Christ,  and  the  paint- 
ers of  every  nation  and  time  have 
made  her  the  highest  type  of  its  own 
womanhood.  In  the  early  days  when 
the  Christians  were  Romans  and 
worshiped  secretly  in  the  catacombs, 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  which  they 
made  suggested  the  Roman  nation, 
whose  highest  ideals  were  chastity 
and  motherhood. 

But  as  Christianity  came  out  from 
under  its  cloud  and  became  triumph- 
ant under  the  Christian  emperors, 
in  the  fanatic  zeal  of  its  followers  to 
crush  out  everything  that  resembled 
paganism,  attempts  at  picturing 
physical  beauty  in  sensuousness  of  « 
line  and  color  and  form  were  frowned 
upon.    All  traces  of  the  classic  tra- 


ditions brought  from  the  beauty  lov- 
ing Greeks  were  lost  in  the  ruins  of 
the  heathen  temples,  and  the  ma- 
donnas of  that  lime  are  the  thin, 
ascetic,  spiritualistic  women  which 
makes  the  modern  student  of  the  old 
master  wonder.  Thev  mav  not  be 
beautiful  to  our  modern  sense,  but 
they  are  most  valuable  as  showing 
the  ancient  foundations  of  Christi- 
anity. There  is,  too,  in  these  sad, 
drawn  and  miserable  faces  a  nobility 
and  depth  of  character  which  many 
of  the  modern  pictures  of  the  Mother 
lack.  The  modern  painters  have 
cast  aside  all  traditions  and  have 
taken  up  the  painting  of  sacred  sub- 
jects as  they  would  take  up  the 
painting  of  anything  else.  They 
have,  in  most  cases,  put  aside  asceti- 
cism and  mysticism  and  have  trans- 
lated the  Virgin  into  the  everyday 
life.  They  have,  whatever  the  type, 
made  her  essentially  and  wholly  hu- 
man, and  as  the  highest  type  of  that 
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humanity  they  have  made  her  the 
Mother. 

The  fervid  imagination  of  the 
painters  of  the  fifteenth  century 
seems   lacking  in  these  later  ones. 


ture  by  Von  Bodenhausen.  He  has 
made  the  beautiful  young  mother 
standing  enwrapped  by  the  light 
from  heaven,  which  her  purity  and 
sanctification  gave  her  as  a  right  for- 


They  have  not  invented  a  beauty  of 
the  soul  which  they  have  caused  to 
shine  through  stiff  lines  and  uncouth 
contour,  but  they  have  presented  the 
faces  that  we  all  know,  with  human 
k>ve  and  human  passion  depicted 
therein,  sometimes  happy  and  joy- 
ous, but  usually  with  a  prescience  of 
that  sorrow  that  is  to  be. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  pic- 


ever.  She  has  turned  her  sad  eye.> 
from  it,  but  away  off  in  the  distance 
can  be  seen  the  grim  specter  of  Cal- 
vary uprearing  its  three  distinct 
crosses.  The  soft  infant  clings  close 
to  its  mother,  turning  its  eyes  up  to 
hers,  and  she  clasps  her  hands  as 
though  to  shield,  through  time  and 
eternity. 

There  is  no  impression  of  dignity 
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here.  There  is  grace  and  beauty 
and  modesty  that  suffers.  But  she  is 
essentially  theyoung  girlof  Nazareth, 
frankly  idealized,  to  whom  this  great 
and  wonderful  thing  has  happened. 
This   great    and    wonderful  thing 


minenta  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
pictures  of  the  very  ascetic  school, 
but  this  in  no  way  detracts  from  the 
beauty  and  spirituality  of  the  others. 

The  object  of  a  religious  picture  is 
not  cold  correctness  of  detail.  It 
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which  is  the  one  swing  of  the  pen- 
dulum, which  must  rush  back,  taking 
for  every  degree  of  joy  that  has  been 
given,  a  corresponding  degree  of 
anguish  and  woe.  Bodenhausen  has 
shown  it  all  in  the  face.  There  is 
one  great  and  essential  difference 
between  the  very  modern  madonnas 
and  those  of  even  a  century  ago. 
Some  one  very  wittily  has  said  thnt 
the  modern  madonna  is  a  Unitarian. 
She  does  not  carry  in  her  face  the 
look  of  virginity,  which  was  so  pro- 


must  be  a  picture  which  appeals  to 
what  we  call  the  religious  emotions. 
To  our  respect,  our  reverence,  our  in- 
stinctive adoration.  That  a  painter 
should  go  to  Jerusalem  for  his 
models — should  search  for  correct- 
ness of  dress,  of  accessories  of  sur- 
rounding for  the  virgin,  is  most  un- 
necessary. Ench  Christian  country 
has  taken  the  Virgin  as  its  own,  and 
the  painters  of  each  country  make 
her  of  their  own  nationality.  The 
young  Jewess  is  almost  never  used 
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even    in    these  days  of  real- 
ism. 

There  is  something  that  is 
displeasing  to  the  great  mass  of 
people  in  seeing  the  type  of  a 
Jewess  representing  the  holy 
mother.  Centuries  of  seeing 
Jews  disbelievers  in  the  Christ 
create  emotions  which  are 
stronger  than  our  learned 
knowledge  that  Mary  was  in 
reality  of  that  race.  She  is 
human,  and  each  and  every 
country  likes  to  bring  her  as 
near  to  itself  as  possible.  Re- 
ligious pictures  are  painted  for 
the  people  in  most  cases,  or  if 
thev  are  not,  they  should  be. 

Hut  we  associate  the  Holy 
Mother  with  lowliness  and 
meekness,  at  least  while  her 
infant  is  in  her  arms.  We  like 
to  think  that  she  was  taken 
into  the  glory  of  complete 
triumph  alter  ihis  world  was 
left  behind,  and  that  she  was 
made  Oueen  of  Heaven,  to  rule 
over  the  lives  of  angels  and  of 
men,  intercessor  between  the 
human  and  the  divine;  although  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  that  any  glory 
could    illumine   the   darkness  that 
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Calvary  must  have  brought  to  that 
mother's  heart. 

Gorlich's  idea   of   the  madonna 
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THE  HUMAN  MOTHER  OF  GABRIEL  MAX. 


makes  her  this  queen  even  during 
the  infancy  of  the  child.  He  has 
followed  some  of  the  great  classic 
models  in  giving  himself  that  liberty, 
although  his  conception  is  very 
original.  His  picture  represents  a 
placid  faced  woman,  with  heavy  lids, 
and  none  of  the  wonder  of  life  in  her 
eyes,  such  as  we  expect  in  the  Virgin. 
Herdress  is  rich  and  Eastern  in  effect, 
a  rich  veil  falling  from  a  jeweled 
crown.  There  are  jeweled  bands 
holding  her  embroidered  gauze  tunic 
at  throat  and  arms. 

The  child  is  a  conventional  infant, 
not  the  thin  necked  and  large  browed 


child  that  we  might  expect  to  find 
twelve  years  later,  delivering  lectures 
to  the  doctors  in  the  temple,  but  the 
curly  haired,  contented  and  joyful 
baby,  who  holds  in  one  hand  a  sheaf 
of  golden  wheat  that  he  has  torn 
from  the  ground  as  he  passed.  He 
is  looking  at  the  doves  in  the  sky 
with  eyes  that  see  their  brilliant  iris 
and  graceful  flight  rather  than  pierce 
the  clouds  for  the  glories  of  the 
golden  gates  and  the  throne  beyond. 
The  picture  is  brilliant  in  execution 
and  color.  One  of  the  most  admir- 
able bits  is  in  the  hands.  They  are 
most  shapely  and  well  formed,  with 
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a  delicacy  of  touch  which  is  enchant- 
ing. 

In  striking  contrast  to  this  picture 
is  a  madonna  by  Corlais  It  is  one 
of  the  most  impressive  of  the  modern 
madonnas,  through  its  very  homeli- 
ness and  simplicity,  its  nobility  and 
strength.  It  is  the  type  of  the  peas- 
ant mother,  holding  her  child  close 
under  her  cloak.  The  face  is  a  face, 
not  of  a  virgin,  but  of  a  widow. 
There  are  traces,  not  of  a  sorrow  that 
is  to  come,  but  of  a  sorrow  that  is 
past,  and  that  has  left  a  deep  impress 
upon  heart  and  face.  The  little 
rounded  cheek  pressed  into  the  sad 
outline  of  the  mother's  face  is  held 
as  though  it  were  a  comfort  too 
precious  to  relinquish  for  an  instant. 

The  brow  with  the  smooth  black 
hair  put  back  is  peaceful.  The 
hands,  strong,  full  of  energy  and 
life,  are  essentially  motherly;  formed 
to  hold,  to  caress,  to  support.  The 
child's  face  is  made  almost  roguish, 
with  laughing  black  eyes  and  a 
human  joy  in  the  world  about  him. 

Hebert's  madonna  goes  back  to 
early  ideals.  He  makes  her  more  a 
virgin  than  a  mother,  and  behind 
her  head  and  that  of  the  child  he 
puts  the  halo.  He  has  striven  to  put 
into  the  child's  face  some  of  that 
spirituality,  that  consciousness  of  his 
divinity  which  was  born  in  him,  but 
to  few  people  will  this  child  appeal, 
touch  the  heart  as  does  the  more 
human  representation.  To  the  mys- 
tic, to  monks  and  nuns,  to  the  re- 
cluse, to  those  who  find  the  expres- 
sion of  their  religious  sentiment  in 
"dim  religious  light,"  in  the  dying 
away  of  organ  music  in  lofty 
churches,  in  the  waff  of  incense — to 
these  this  type  may  appeal.  To 
those  who  live  amid  the  tumults,  the 
joys  and  sorrows  of  the  earth,  the 
nearer  the  divine  approaches  the  joys 
as  well  as  the  sorrows  of  humanity, 
the  closer  is  felt  the  tie  which  binds 
man  to  heaven. 

In  Goodall's  Virgin  Mother  we 
have  a  decorative  study  full  of  re- 
ligious feeling  She  sits  on  a  beau- 
tifully colored  bench  of  mosaic,  over 
which  a  rug  of  Eastern  dyes  is 
thrown.    The  mother's  head  is  bent 


in  a  tender  melancholy,  and  she  looks 
at  the  tiny  fingers  of  the  child's  hand 
which  she  holds  in  hers,  as  though 
she  saw  them  lifted  in  blessing  the 
world,  instead  of  the  marks  of  the 
cruel  nails.  There  is  a  holy  smile 
upon  her  face,  covered  by  the  trans- 
parent shadow  of  her  long  white 
veil.  The  room  is  hung  with  Eastern 
stuffs,  and  through  the  window,  lat- 
ticed, there  is  a  glimpse  of  sky  and 
blooming  tree.  In  the  curve  of  the 
beautiful  bare  arm,  turned  to  make 
a  hollow  resting  place  for  the  child's 
body,  there  is  an  indescribable  pro- 
tection. 

The  child  which  she  holds  has  the 
face,  the  curves,  the  dimpled  body 
of  tiie  most  adorable  babe.  The 
little  face  is  earnest  and  full  of  char- 
acter, with  noble  brow,  and  eyes 
that  question.  There  is  a  charm  in 
the  whole  picture,  a  stillness  of 
peace.  This  madonna  looks  to  be 
the  woman  who  put  aside  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  divinity  of  the  child  to 
adore  him  as  her  own. 

Defregger  in  his  madonna,  of 
which  we  give  only  the  head  and  the 
child,  presents  a  picture  of  incompar- 
able nobility.  There  is  a  grandeur, 
as  of  one  to  whom  dignity  had  come, 
the  dignity  of  giving  birth  to  the 
light  of  the  world,  and  in  realizing 
her  great  position,  she  also  seems  to 
understand  its  complement,  her 
anguish  to  come.  The  child  in  this 
case  is  almost  entirely  lost  in  the 
overwhelming  mystery  of  the  moth- 
er's countenance,  although  the  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  its  character,  its 
look  of  waiting  for  the  years  to  bring 
their  burden,  is  touching  beyond 
words. 

If  Defregger  has  but  copied  a  type 
of  his  country  and  his  time,  what  is 
this  mysterious  quality  which  he  has 
put  into  this  woman's  face,  and 
which  makes  her  other  than  of  this 
world  ?  In  this  Defregger  has  shown 
himself  the  great  artist.  No  words, 
no  description,  can  tell  what  it  is 
that  a  painter  puts  into  line  and 
color  and  expression,  that  moves  the 
heart  and  the  emotions.  The  true 
artist  makes  of  the  real  thing  some- 
thing infinitely  greater  than  itself. 
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The  artist,  like  the  great  writer,  is 
often,  mure,  usually,  unconscious  of 
his  work.  There  is  in  him  that  ele- 
ment which  transfigures,  brings  out 
at  his  call  the  soul,  the  meaning,  of 
even  inanimate  things  ;  how  much 
more  when  he  puts  on  his  canvas 
what  is  not  only  the  typical  mother 
of  his  best  knowledge  of  his  country, 
but  the  typical  mother  of  the  world, 
of  his  highest  religious  ideals. 

It  is  this  almost  divine  inspiration, 
this  gift,  which  makes  us  think  of 
the  poet  and  the  artist  as  the  reed 
through  which  the  songs  of  the  gods 
are  blown,  the  glass  through  which 
the  soul  of  the  universe  is  seen  :  this 
gift  which  we  call  genius.  Perhaps 
as  we  look  and  look  again,  upon  che 
repressed  and  powerful  face  that 
Defiegger  has  given  us,  we  may  see 
more  than  he  himself  saw  in  his  cre- 
ation. Some  one  has  said  that  the 
signification  of  a  great  work  of  art 
is  inexhaustible,  and  their  suggest- 
iveness  lasting ;  that  there  was  an 
element  of  life  in  them  of  which 
their  creators  were  never  conscious. 

Follow  this  by  the  mother  as  con- 
ceived by  Gabriel  Max.  Here  is 
nothing  except  the  human,  every  day 
sweetness  and  beauty  of  mother  love. 
The  religious  element  is  entirely  ab- 
sent. We  have  embodied  here  the 
young  mother  and  her  child.  The 
exact  type  of  these  two  may  be  seen 
in  thousands  of  homes.  It  is  artistic, 
and  it  is  beautiful,  and  by  the  very 
absence  of  some  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  conventional 
madonna,  says  much.  There  is  not 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple from  whom  this  madonna  was 
drawn,  and  to  whom  it  appeals,  any 
of  the  denials  of  religion.  The  Pu- 
ritans, who  were  Christians  of  the 
sternest  type,  sterner  even  than 
those  early  Christians  who  gave  the 
mother  the  hard  look  of  a  Minerva, 
or  the  hollow  cheeks,  narrow  high 
brow  and  straight  mouth  of  an  as- 
cetic, did  not  tolerate  any  picture  of 
the  Virgin  whatever.  They  ignored 
the  softness  of  the  infancy  and  child- 
hood of  Christ,  they  did  not  cele- 
brate the  day  of  his  birth,  and  his 
mother  was  never  spoken  of.  From 


that  race  could  never  have  come  this 
conception  of  the  Mother. 

The  madonna  of  Hugo  Vogel 
wears  in  her  beautiful,  strong  and 
most  maternal  countenance  the  sor- 
row of  unshed  tears.  Vogel  has  put 
about  and  around  her  and  the  Child, 
the  tender  springtime,  the  fresh 
green  leaves,  the  slender  trunks  of 
saplings,  the  light  and  delicate  colors 
of  the  first  flowers  of  the  year. 
Everything  suggests  the  joyousness 
of  youth.  The  babe  puts  its  golden 
head  against  her  bosom,  and  looks 
out  upon  life,  happy  and  in  tune 
with  all  the  beauty  about  him,  seek- 
ing no  refuge  but  this.  We  wonder 
in  looking  at  this  bright  and  ques- 
tioning face  of  the  Child,  when  his 
mother  first  told  to  him  the  wonder- 
ful story  of  his  divine  origin,  and  of 
the  great  mission  that  he  had  been 
sent  into  the  world  to  perform;  for 
it  must  have  been  from  his  mother 
that  the  message  came. 

Our  eyes  rest  upon  this  mother's 
face  and  we  can  feel  that  the  weight 
of  her  responsibility  was  a  crown  to 
her,  taken  with  humility  and  meek- 
ness of  spirit,  and  with  purity  of 
heart.  Vogel  in  this  type,  with  this 
background  might  almost  seem  to 
embody  the  mother  of  Christ,  with 
Nature,  the  great  mother  of  us  all, 
the  great,  the  all  wise. 

"  The  Madonna  of  the  Waves."  by 
Maillartv  is  purely  a  vision.  He  has 
made  the  mother  and  child  entirely 
of  the  other  world.  Delicate,  beauti- 
ful, refined,  it  is  not  the  mother  and 
child  of  earth,  but  of  heaven.  The 
old  fisherman  who  kneels  at  their 
feet,  clasps  his  hands  and  adores,  but 
we  do  not  feel  that  he  is  brought 
near,  that  it  is  to  him  more  than  the 
mysterious  which  has  by  chance 
floated  from  heaven  into  his  vision. 

In  none  of  these  modern  ideals  of 
the  Holy  Mother,  the  mother  who  is 
holy  because  she  is  the  mother  from 
which  comes  all  that  is  high  and 
noble  in  religion,  is  there  found  the 
severity,  or  heroic  dignity  which 
some  of  the  earlier  painters  made  so 
strong  a  point.  They  are  usually  re- 
fined types  of  feminine  beauty,  full 
of  softness,  of  yielding  tenderness,  of 
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dreamy  maternity.  In  the  one  typi- 
cal Mother  of  the  Christian  world, 
we  see  one  who  brought  into  the 
world  chivalry,  gentleness  of  heart, 
and  every  civilizing  influence. 

Artists  say  in  this  day  that  they 
find  in  women  all  about  them,  all 
they  need  for  the  portrayal  of  one 
worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
Divine  Child;  that  they  do  not  need 
to  seek  a  cell  and  fast  and  pray  as 


Fra  Angelica  did  when  he  sought  on 
his  knees  for  the  visions  which  he 
afterward  transferred  to  canvas.  They 
forget  that  the  leaven  of  Christianity 
has  been  coming  down  the  ages, 
making  hearts  tender  and  filling  them 
with  mercy  and  peace,  until  any 
painting  of  a  good  mother  and  her 
child  in  which  the  soul  is  brought 
out,  must  have  something  of  the 
divine. 


AT  THE  FORK  OF  THE  ROAD. 

By  A.  S.  Duanc. 


'T>  HEY  were  dancing  the  last  dance 
1  of  the  season  at  "the  White." 
The  people  from  the  extreme  South, 
the  soft  voiced  Louisianians,  and 
people  from  about  the  Gulf,  had 
gone  home  long  ago,  but  a  few 
Northerners,  attracted  by  the  beauty 
of  the  Virginia  autumn,  and  the  na- 
tive Virginians,  whose  gayeties  for 
the  whole  year  were  bounded  by 
the  opening  and  closing  of  44  the 
White,"  still  hung  on. 

One  felt  in  the  air  a  little  chill,  but 
on  the  veranda  of  Colonel  Baldwin's 
cottage  there  were  half  a  dozen 
young  men  (beside  the  colonel)  who 
had  come  in  to  inquire  where  he  had 
been.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
White  had  taken  on  its  ' new  life 
after  the  sharp  break  in  the  Union, 
the  colonel's  cottage  had  stood 
empty  during  the  height  of  the  sea- 
son. 

The  old  habitues  missed  one  of 
their  landmarks.  Men  who  never 
seemed  to  notice  anything,  or  to 
care  for  anything,  having  the  affairs 
of  Wall  Street  or  the  nation  upon 
their  shoulders,  had  asked  sharply  if 
Colonel  Baldwin  had  died.  Season 
in  and  season  out,  the  colonel  had 
been  there.  He  had  felt  the  knitting 
pains  after  the  war,  as  the  broken 
body  politic  had  grown  together 
again  ;  but  nobody  had  ever  heard 
any  groans  from  the  colonel.  People 
used  to  say  that  he  was  so  busy  an- 
alyzing the  symptoms  that  he  was 


oblivious  to  the  hurt.  When  he 
cared  to  give  a  diagnosis  of  that 
case,  or  any  other,  he  always  had 
eager  listeners.  The  colonel's  re- 
marks were  usually  just  so  much  in 
hand.  He  presented  you  with  con- 
versational coin.  The  sharpness  of 
the  die  was  lost  in  missing  the  big, 
handsome,  grave  personality,  and 
the  tender  Southern  accent,  the  turns 
of  expression  that  no  one  could  have 
the  audacity  to  even  try  to  imitate. 
But  the  colonel  had  not  made  the 
company  distinguished  by  his  pres- 
ence this  season.  Now,  when  almost 
everybody  had  gone,  he  had  appeared. 

Most  of  the  young  men  had  thrown 
light  overcoats  over  their  evening 
dress.'  They  were  nearly  all  danc- 
ing men,  who  had  left  a  German 
swinging  along  inside,  and  had  come 
out  to  "favah  th'  colonel  "  this  time. 
Some  of  them  had  gravely  presented 
the  little  gilt  stars  and  crosses,  which 
had  been  as  decorously  accepted. 
Benson,  the  colonel's  man,  had  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  bringing 
out  something  44  to  keep  off  the  even- 
in'  chill." 

Marcy  Stuart  was  sitting  on  the 
railing.  He  had  his  handkerchief 
about  his  neck,  and  an  ear  turned 
toward  the  ball  room.  The  light 
from  the  colonel's  hall  ran  in  slender 
lines  along  his  smooth  black  head, 
and  down  his  olive  overcoat,  touch- 
ing his  patent  leather  toes. 

He  //////-///w-ed  the  waltz  that  thejr 
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were  dancing  up  at  the  house,  and 
looked  affectionately  at  the  colonel. 

"This  is  all  very  nice,  colonel,"  he 
said,  "  but  Miss  Portie  told  me  to 
come  out  here  and  find  out  where 
you  had  been.  She  told  me  I  needn't 
come  back  until  I  did.  So  my  hap- 
piness is  in  vour  hands." 

"Well,  boys,  I've  been  back!  I 
wonder  if  any  of  you  will  ever  come 
back  here  to  the  old  White  and  find 
owls  roosting  in  the  ball  room." 

"You  mean  Yankees,  colonel," 
Stuart  Fairfax  said.  "  We  do  that 
now  " 

There  was  a  lifting  of  downy  young 
mustaches  over  white  teeth  all  along 
the  line.  Stuart  was  engaged  to  a 
Boston  girl  whom  he  had  met  this 
summer. 

"  Oh,"  he  said  airily,  "  a  man  can't 
break  off  all  at  once  from  old  habits 
of  speech." 

"Marcy."  the  colonel  said,  "did 
you  ever  hear  your  father  speak  of 
the  old  Mineral  Wells  over  in  Wood 
County  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  many  a  time.  I  believe 
he  courted  mother  over  there." 

"  So  he  did  !  And  a  devilish  hard 
time  he  had  doin'  it.  I've  been  over 
there." 

"  I  thought  it  was  out  of  commis- 
sion," Dick  Ruddell  observed. 

"  Rather.  But  I  did  wish  that  I 
could  conjure  Maupassant  over  there, 
and  have  him  know  the  country  all 
through  as  he  knows  his  France." 

(The  colonel  considers  that  since 
Thackaray  died  there  is  no  modern 
literature  out  of  France.)  "  There 
was  a  story  over  there.  I  saw  it, 
but  Maupassant  could  have  told  it." 

"You  are  pretty  good  on  a  story 
yourself,  colonel." 

"  We'll  stand  your  translation." 

"  Oh,  I  can  tell  an  anecdote,"  the 
colonel  said  disdainfully,  "  but  this 
was  something  different  altogether. 
I  can't  make  words  have  color  and 
atmosphere  ;  neither  can  I  tell  you  a 
family  history,  with  all  its  hereditary 
possibilities  in  two  sentences  ;  and 
use  two  more  in  a  demonstration  of 
nature's  simple  combinations,  and 
how  they  are  complicated  by  circum- 
stances. I  haven't  words  to  even  tell 


you  all  that  I  saw.  There  is  no  pos- 
sible way  of  making  vou  feel  it  as  I 
did. 

"  I  went  over  to  Charleston  on  my 
way  here  about  six  weeks  ago,  to  see 
an  old  friend  who  lives  there,  and  is 
going  to  die  there  very  shortly.  I 
found  they  had  a  railroad  running 
up  to  Parkersburg.  The  idea  came 
to  me  to  go  up  and  see  the  old  Wells. 
I  hadn't  been  there  since  the  war, 
and  I  hadn't  any  information  as  to 
whether  two  sticks  were  together  or 
not,  but  I  wanted  to  see.  Any  way, 
I  thought,  they  cannot  have  taken 
away  the  wooded  hills  and  the  red 
clay  roads.  Everything  is  so  changed 
over  there  that  I  thought  I  was  pre- 
pared for  anything.  We  always  are 
prepared  for  everything  except  the 
thing  that  comes. 

"  I  reached  Parkersburg  about 
noon.  It  was  a  little  country  town 
the  last  time  I  saw  it,  with  horses 
tied  to  posts  around  the  court  house. 
All  the  business  was  done  on  Court 
House  Square.  Women  in  hoop 
skirts  and  lawn  dresses  talked  to 
each  other  across  the  streets,  with 
their  front  doors  wide  open.  Com- 
fortable sort  of  a  little  place.  But," 
the  colonel  gave  a  sigh,  "they've 
moved  up  town.  I  don't  know 
whereabouts.  I  didn't  go  up  to  see. 
They've  paved  the  streets,  and 
bought  blue  and  red  finger  bowls  for 
the  hotel  tables  and  the  chickens 
have  grown  devilish  tough  since  the 
year  sixty.  I  asked  the  hotel  clerk 
if  the  4  hack  '  still  made  its  daily  trips 
to  the  Wells.  He  said  he  didn't 
know,  he  was  a  stranger  himself ;  he 
would  go  and  see. 

"  He  came  back  after  awhile,  with 
the  proprietor. 

"  •  The  Wells  ?  The  Mineral  Wells  ? 
There  ain't  no  first  class  hotel  there 
now.  It's  all  run  down.  Regular 
gone  to  seed.  Nothing  that  would 
suit  you  at  all,  sir.  Nobody  out  there 
at  all.' 

"'When  does  the  hack  go?'  I 
asked. 

"'The  hack]  They  don't  run  a 
hack! — or  whatever  you  call  it.'  He 
looked  at  me,  and  then  seemed  to 
look  at  the  men  about  the  office,  as 
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though  he  were  accustomed  to  being 
the  victim  of  practical  jokes  and  this 
was  one  of  them. 

44  A  young  Jew,  gayly  colored  as  a 
-chromo,  but  smelling  of  toilet  soap 
instead  of  varnish,  came  up  and 
entered  into  the  conversation.  '  If 
you  want  to  go  out  to  the  Mineral 
Wells,  and  are  willing  to  put  up  with 
very  cheap  fare,  you  can.  Our  collar 
-and  cuff  clerk  has  just  been  ordered 
out  to  the  country.  He's  been  sick 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  he  got  the 
farmer  at  the  Wells  to  take  him  to 
board.  He's  going  out  this  evening, 
and  if  you  want  to  go,  I  guess  he'd 
be  glad  to  share  the  expense  of  the 
conveyance.  Jimmie  Marlowe,  you 
know,'  turning  to  the  hotel  keeper  to 
explain. 

44  4  Jimmie  been  sick  ?  That's  bad,' 
and  they  discussed  Jimmies  ailment 
while  I  waited. 

"  I  made  the  arrangement  with  the 
young  Jew  finally,  and  at  five  o'clock 
a  very  comfortable  surrey  wagon  was 
brought  to  the  door.  As  I  was  near- 
est to  the  livery  stable,  they  natur- 
ally came  for  me  first,  and  drove  me 
through  the  streets  looking  for 
Jimmie  Marlowe.  We  found  him  in 
his  mother's  doorway,  saying  good 
by  to  her.  A  thin,  neat,  tallowy 
faced  boy  about  twenty,  in  tan  col- 
ored clothes,  and  a  blue  neck  tie. 
His  mother  was  thin  and  nervous  and 
anxious,  with  marks  of  toil  on  her 
hands.  She  carried  his  bag  out  to 
the  wagon,  although  he  tried  to  take 
it.  In  her  other  hand  she  had  a  gay 
paper  package  of  some  one  of  the 
brands  of  cheap  coffee  that  are  put 
up  in  pounds.  The  boy  was  trying 
to  refuse  it.  *  Now  don't  be  too 
proud  to  take  along  this  coffee,  and 
to  get  'em  to  make  it  for  you.  I'll 
warrant  they'll  be  glad  enough  to 
save  their  own.  Fond's  you  are  of 
your  coffee,  you'll  want  xlgood!'  And 
she  stowed  it  away  under  the  seat. 

44 1  had  rather  dreaded  the  possible 
collar  and  cuff  clerk  of  the  hyactn- 
thine  young  Jew,  but  this  boy  was  as 
inoffensive  as  my  walking  stick.  We 
were  fairly  out  of  town  before  he  had 
recovered  his  self  respect  and  arisen 
from  the  state  of  infancy  his  mother's 


farewells  had  left  him  in.  But  his 
only  conversation  was  replies. 

"I  did  a  power  of  thinking,  boys. 
I  wonder  if  you'll  find  that  the  earth 
itself  grows  bald  and  unpretty  and 
scarred,  as  you  grow  old.  The  Wells 
is  seven  miles  from  the  town,  and  it 
was  once  as  secluded  as  a  mountain 
moonshiner's  still.  As  we  passed 
4  The  Fork  of  the  Roads,'  I  really  be- 
came nervous.  It  was  late  afternoon, 
almost  dusk.  Some  barefooted  chil- 
dren came  down  the  Wells  road  with 
blackberry  pails.  They  looked  a 
good  deal  as  their  mothers — or  their 
grandmothers,"  (the  colonel's  laugh 
was  so  husky  there  were  no  echoers) 
"  used  to  look.  When  we  turned  the 
corner  at  last,  and  came  in  sight  of 
the  old  hotel,  I  fell  for  an  instant,  as 
though  it  had  all  come  back. 

44  There  was  the  4  big  house  ',  low 
and  verandaed,  among  the  trees, 
against  the  hillside.  It  was  not  until 
we  had  driven  in,  and  close  up  that 
it  showed  the  ruin  it  was.  The  sun 
had  gone  down  behind  the  hilltop, 
leaving  it  all  in  shadow.  The  roof 
of  the  veranda  had  almost  entirely 
disappeared,  and  the  posts  were 
leaning.  The  cottages  dotted  here 
and  there  were  crumbling.  They 
had  made  a  corn  house  of  the  one 
where  your  father  and  I  used  to  live, 
Marcy. 

44  The  place  seemed  deserted.  But 
down  in  one  end,  a  girl  with  a  red 
apron,  came  for  an  instant  to  an 
open  doorway  and  then  disappeared. 
A  woman  came  to  the  door  and  took 
up  the  stare  where  the  girl  had  left 
off.  A  man  came  slouching  out, 
shutting  a  big  knife,  first  wiping  the 
blade  on  his  yellow  jeans  trousers. 

44  4  You  th*  young  feller  that  was 
comin' out  to  chipper  up  ?  You  look 
like  you  was  in  need  to  do  somcthin' 
that-a-way.' 

44 1  asked  if  I,  too,  could  be  taken 
in  for  a  day  or  two,  and  after  some 
conference  with  the  woman,  and  an 
agreement  to  pay  fifty  cents  a  day, 
I  was  allowed  to  get  out  of  the 
wagon. 

44  The  boy  left  his  coffee  under  the 
seat — which  I  was  very  sorry  for  af- 
terward.    1  like  milk,  and  I  like 
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water,  but  Jimmie  Marlowe  drank 
the  family  beverage  three  times  a 
day.  It  was  thick  and  black,  and 
was— the  woman  told  me  —  made  of 
1  tea  powder  purchased  at  the  store 
up  the  road. 

"  We  sat  down  to  the  table  with 
all  the  family  except  the  girl.  I 
didn't  see  her  for  a  week.  There 
were  two  loutish  boys,  and  the  father 
and  mother.  We  had  fried  chicken, 
tender  enough,  and  corn  bread.  That 
night,  and  for  a  number  of  nights,  I 
slept  on  a  husk  bed,  in  a  room  where 
I  could  see  the  oak  boughs  against  the 
sky — making  me  a  roof,  where  mine 
had  decayed. 

"A  week  later  I  came  down 
through  a  stumpy  field  to  the  creek 
bank  one  afternoon,  and,  tired  with 
a  long  tramp,  sat  down  on  one  of  the 
patches  of  turf  cattle  had  left. 
Jimmie  Marlowe  was  half  way  down 
the  opposite  bank,  lying  on  a  shelf 
made  by  the  roots  of  a  beech.  His 
fair  face  was  a  little  tanned,  but  was 
still  delicate  and  thin;  he  had  taken 
h*s  sailor  hat  off,  and  his  hair  was 
curled  across  his  forehead.  He  had 
in  his  hand  one  of  those  yellow  big 
black  lettered  books  invented  by 
Mr.  Gunter.  But  he  wasn't  reading 
it. 

Under  the  bridge  the  red  aproned 
girl  was  fishing.  She  had  taken  off 
her  shoes,  if  she  had  had  any  on,  and 
her  sun  bonnet  and  bait  can  were 
keeping  each  other  company  on  the 
shelf  of  roots  beside  Jimmie's  hat. 
Her  face  was  round  and  stolid,  and 
firm,  and  so  were  her  waist  and  her 
ankles.  Her  skirts  were  pinned  up, 
almost  to  her  knees,  and  the  water 
rippled  over  her  feet  and  around  her 
ankles  in  a  swift  little  dark  current 
that  made  them  white. 

M  There  was  no  indecision  in  the 
way  she  held  her  rod.  She  was  fishing 
for  fish;  and  her  eyes  were  upon  the 
'  bob  '  she  had  made  of  an  old  medi- 
cine cork.  I  could  see  that  her  lashes 
and  brows  were  thick  and  dark,  and 
her  rather  coarse  hair  was  drawn 
into  a  heavy  lump  at  the  back  of  her 
head.  Jimmie  looked  at  her  in  a 
contented  way,  as  though  she  rested 
him.    I  have  seen  a  child  look  at  its 


mother  in  the  same  satisfied  fashion. 
At  her  feet,  touching  them  some- 
times, were  a  half  dozen  captive  fish, 
strung  upon  a  willow  twig. 

Do  you  fish  much,  Miss  Mag  ? ' 
the  boy  said. 

"'Well,  not  to  say  much;  but  pap 
'lowed  you  'n  Mr.  Baldwin  d  'bout 
foundered  on  chicken,  'n  we  cayn't 
git  no  butcher's  meat  out  here.  I 
ain't  keerin'  much  for  feesh  myself. 
I'll  take  pickled  pork,  summers  and 
winters.' 

"  I  could  seealittle^/XrgooverJim- 
mie's  thin  shoulders.  Brought  up  on 
blackberry  jam  and  bread,  and  the 
1  good  '  coffee  of  the  corner  grocery; 
never  having  known  the  bracing  air 
of  the  high,  high  hillsand  the  sizzling 
pan  of  the  camp,  nor  taken  into  his 
lungs  the  salt  breeze  of  the  ocean, 
with  the  whiff  of  bubbling  chowder, 
the  words  4  pickled  pork  '  were  more 
offensive  to  him  than  the  girl's  rude 
diction,  which  his  public  school 
training  told  him  was  1  incorrect." 

"  She  filled  him  with  a  sort  of  awe. 
I  wondered  what  she  thought  of  him. 
When  she  finally  twisted  her  line 
about  her  sapling  rod  and  started 
home,  he  went  with  her  and  carried 
the  string  of  fish,  holding  them  gin- 
gerly away  from  his  trousers. 

"  As  the  week  went  on,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  she  was  accept- 
ing him  as  she  did  everything  else 
that  came  to  her,  as  natural  and  her 
right.  She  had  no  conception  of 
caste;  the  little  sets  and  cliques  in 
the  town  that  had  taught  him  that 
he  was  above  her,  she  knew  nothing 
of,  and  he  was  forgetting.  She  was 
sixteen,  and  he  was  twenty.  Nature 
had  cast  her  eye  upon  them,  and  they 
felt  her  glance. 

"  Nearly  every  afternoon  as  I  came 
in  I  would  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  red 
apron  which  was  Mag's  afternoon 
toilet,  somewhere  near  Jimmie's 
white  sailor  hat.  The  apron  and  the 
girl's  full  figure  and  red  cheeks  made 
me  think  of  some  peasant  lass.  That 
is  exactly  what  she  was,  but  it  is  a 
word  we  never  associate  with  an 
American. 

M  Jimmie's  holiday  was  almost  at 
an  end.    One  hot  day  he  and  Mag 
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started  off  to  the  mill  two  miles  away, 
on  some  errand.  Jimmie  had  lost 
his  antipathy  to  sunshine  and  went 
along  switching  the  heads  from  the 
roadside  sunflowers  with  more  energy 
than  a  country  boy  would  have 
shown.  He  kept  up  a  continual 
chatter  of  talk  to  Mag.  Their  going 
made  me  remember  that  the  old  mill 
used  to  be  in  that  direction.  I  de- 
cided I  would  go  and  see  it. 

"  They  were  ahead  of  me  just  far 
enough  for  me  to  hear  Jim mie's  high 
tones,  but  I  tried  to  distinguish  no 
words.  They  were  at  the  Fork  of 
the  Roads.  Just  here  the  creek 
comes  unexpectedly  out  again  from 
winding,  hidden,  under  the  hill.  It 
broadens,  and  is  visible,  but  the  bank 
is  sheer  down  for  thirty  feet.  The 
road  toward  the  Wells  is  merely  a 
narrow  pathway  cut  in  the  rock)' 
side  of  the  hill,  sometimes  cut  away 
underneath,  so  that  the  flat  strata  of 
rock  shelve  out  twelve  and  twenty 
feet  above.  Wild  vines  drape  them, 
and  make  one  of  the  beauties  that 
used  to  bring  people  to  the  old 
Wells.  As  Mag  and  the  boy  came 
from  the  shadow  of  this  hill,  there 
was  a  shrill  half  giggle,  and  a  girl  in 
a  soiled  white  dress,  called  out: 
'  How  dy*  do,  Mr.  Marlowe.' 

"  Jimmie's  face  turned  scarlet,  and 
he  paused,  undecided.  Mag  stopped 
and  looked  from  him  to  the  girl. 
She  looked  something  like  him. 
There  was  the  same  light  hair,  and 
thin  shoulders,  and  pasty  smallness 
of  feature.  'We'd  all  been  wonder- 
ing what'd  become  o'  you.  Grand- 
ma said  she'd  heard  you  was  staying 
at  the  Wells,  but  we  thought  there 
wasn't  anybody  there  now  but  ghosts, 
and,'  she  giggled  again,  4  we  didn't 
think  you'd  quite  come  to  that*  And 
tnen  she  ran  on  hastily  to  explain 
that  she  had  come  out  to  see  her 
grandmother,  not  having  the  least 
idea  that  she  would  see  him.  All 
the  time  her  eyes  were  anxious,  and 
conspicuously  ignoring  Mag. 

"Jimmie's  face  was  red  and 
shamed.  I  suppose  Mag  seemed  too 
dreadful  to  look  at  in  the  light  of 
this  other  girl's  eyes.  He  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  introduce  them 


to  each  other,  and  then  it  seemed 
impossible.  Half  unconscioxsly  he 
went  to  the  side  of  the  pale,  rather 
dingy  town  girl,  and  Mag  moved  on 
down  the  hard  red  clay  road  alone. 

"In  two  hours,  when  I  came  back 
that  way  (I  didn't  go  to  the  mill  after 
all),  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  see 
any  of  them.  I  made  a  long  detour 
and  came  out  on  the  ridge  above  the 
road.  I  like  the  walk  through  trees 
and  over  rocks.  I  enjoy  the  smells 
of  disturbed  mosses  and  tramped 
wintergreen. 

41  My  wood  sense  told  me  that  some 
one  had  gone  that  way  just  ahead  of 
me.  A  bit  of  laurel  was  broken  here 
and  there.  There  was  not  enough 
undergrowth  to  hide  in,  but  the 
ridge  made  a  sharp  turn,  which  the 
road  followed,  and  my  path  maker 
had  passed  out  of  sight.  Suddenly 
the  air  was  cut  with  a  shrill  scream, 
three  or  four — shrieks  with  a  pant 
behind.  I  stopped  and  listened. 
There  was  something  else,  too;  the 
hoarse  bellow  of  an  infuriated  bull! 

*'  I  looked  for  some  way  to  get 
down.  I  am  a  heavy  man,  and  the 
road  was  twenty  feet  below  me.  I 
ran  past  the  turn  and  saw  it  all  be- 
fore me.  Jimmie  Marlowe  and  the 
town  girl  were  running  for  their 
lives  down  the  road,  and  a  rod  or  two 
behind  them  came  swinging  a  great 
black  and  white  Holstein  bull,  its 
massive  head  lowered,  and  its  angry 
eyes  and  shining  nose  ring  making 
cruel  accents  in  its  black  face.  The 
boy  and  girl  were  holding  each 
other's  hands;  they  were  losing  time, 
looking  for  the  impossible  place  to 
get  up~or  down,  out  of  the  monster's 
way.  The  girl  had  lost  her  hat,  and 
her  hair  was  over  her  drawn  face; 
she  was  sobbing  and  seemed  half 
fainting. 

"I  saw  it  all  in  an  instant,  and 
then,  flashing  by  me,  and  down  the 
shelving  rocks,  hardly  touching  the 
vines,  went  Mag  Into  the  center  of 
the  road  she  scrambled,  and  stood 
firm  and  solid,  her  red  apron  in  her 
hand. 

u  Go  on!"  she  cried  to  the  shaking 
pair. 

Jimmie  wavered,  and  dropped  the 
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girl's  hand.  Mag's  face  lowered  like 
the  coming  bull's.  "Goon!"  And 
he  went. 

The  bull  made  one  mad  rush  at 
her!  Swerving  aside,  she  thrust  her 
forefinger  through  the  steel  nose 
ring,  and  held  him,  trembling  with 
pain. 


I  caught  at  the  vines  and  after 
some  trouble  swung  myself  down. 

Mag  had  taken  off  her  red  apron 
and  thrown  it  over  the  bull's  shoul- 
ders. 

'"Mr.  Ransom's  bull's  got  out  of 
the  field,'  she  said  to  me  calmly.  *  I 
reckon  I'd  better  git  him  home.'  " 


MR.  H ANNANS 

By  Isabel 

THE  two  old  men  sat  in  their 
private  office  aud  talked  the 
matter  over  as  they  had  talked 
everything  over  for  years.  They 
were  rather  quarrelsome  old  men  to 
other  people,  but  they  had  a  tre- 
mendous respect  for  each  other. 
Each  had  known  the  other  to  father 
some  piece  of  business,  M  colossal 
meanness"  the  censorious  world  was 
apt  to  call  it,  but  they  knew,  and  all 
their  business  acquaintances  knew, 
that  this  was  a  hard,  hard  world, 
where  the  man  who  had  the  most 
"grit,"  the  most  "sand,"  in  other 
words,  the  stoniest  heart  and  the 
thickest  skin,  who  could  grind 
against  the  rest  of  mankind  and  lose 
nothing  of  his  substance — that  this 
was  the  greatest  man  The  iron  pot 
was  the  character  that  won  the  ap- 
proval of  the  firm  of  Hannan  &  Best. 

"It's  preposterous!  It's  outrageous! 
Here's  dozens,  hundreds  of  young 
women,  who  can  write  half  a  dozen 
languages  and  have  had  the  best 
educations  to  be  given  by  our  best 
colleges,  who  are  crowding  in  for 
work.  The  market  is  simply  over- 
stocked.   Let  her  go!" 

"  She's  been  here  a  good  while. 
She  knows  our  ways,  and  what's 
more  she  knows  the  ways  of  all  of 
our  correspondents.  She  knows  how 
to  induce  this  man  to  wait,  and  how 
to  frighten  that  one.  And  she's  got 
a  cute  way  of  building  a  contract. 
She  knows  as  much  law  as  most  of 
the  lawyers." 


SECRETARY. 

Murray, 

"  But  it's  nonsense  to  pay  your 
secretary  fifty  dollars  a  week.  Bless 
my  soul!    Ten's  enough." 

"  These  ain't  the  good  old  times 
though." 

"  Not  much  !  And  I'm  mighty 
glad  of  it.  These  are  better.  Uni- 
versities and  business  colleges  were 
not  turning  out  women  by  the  thou- 
sand to  earn  their  living  in  those 
days.  You  couldn't  pick  and  choose 
them  as  you  can  now.  I  tell  you, 
that  girl's  simply  crazy  to  ask  us  to 
double  her  salary.  A  thing's  value 
is  determined  in  the  market  by  the 
scarcity  of  the  article,  and  labor  is 
no  different  from  anything  else.  I 
tell  you  there  are  a  thousand  girls 
who  could  come  in  here  tomorrow 
and  take  charge  of  that  desk  and 
those  accounts  ;  a  thousand.  They 
learn  all  the  tricks  of  bookkeeping 
nowadays.  And  as  for  foreign  cor- 
respondence "  Mr.  Best  put  down 

his  glasses  and  actually  spluttered 
at  the  audacity  of  this  bold  faced 
woman  who  had  dared  to  ask  for 
fifty  dollars  a  week  with  an  army  of 
her  starving  sisterhood  hammering 
at  their  office  door  begging  for  barely 
bread  to  eat. 

M  Let  her  come  in  here,  and  let  me 
talk  to  her,"  he  finally  got  out. 
There  was  a  cold  gleam  in  his  little, 
old  gray  eyes.  He  had  a  meek,  old 
fashioned  wife  at  home  and  he  knew 
how  easily  a  woman  could  be  intim- 
idated. There  wouldn't  be  anything 
left  of  this  young  woman's  startling 
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audacity  by  the  time  he  had  said  a 
thing  or  two  to  her. 

Mr.  Hannan  put  his  hand  on  the 
bell  and  a  brisk  black  boy  in  buttons 
opened  the  door.  44  Send  Miss  Smith 
here." 

The  door  opened  again  to  admit 
a  slender,  pale  faced  woman  about 
thirty  years  old.  There  were  lines 
about  her  mouth  and  eyes,  fine  lines, 
that  if  Mr.  Best  had  been  clever  to 


with  me  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  of  your  money,  beside  in- 
formation concerning  your  affairs 
which  will  be  marketable  for  at  least 
another  hundred  thousand."  There 
wasn't  a  tremor  in  the  clear  voice. 
Mr.  Hannan  almost  sprang  out  of 
his  chair. 

'•You'll — Why  we'll  have  you  ar- 
rested. You'll  go  to  the  penitenti- 
ary!" 


read  would  have  shown  him  that  the 
''audacity"  he  complained  of  went 
below  the  surface.  There  were 
streaks  of  gray  in  the  fine  black 
hair.  The  waist  was  slim,  and  the 
simple  black  dress  was  that  of  a 
lady.  She  walked  in  and  stood  be- 
fore them.  Neither  arose  to  give 
her  a  chair. 

44  Miss  Smith,"  (Mr.  Best  almost 
smiled),  44  we  have  sent  for  you  to 
discuss  the  matter  of  salary.  We 
cannot  see  our  way  clear  to  doubling 
your  pay.  You  may  not  be  aware 
that  you  are  at  present  receiving  a 
far  handsomer  income  than  is  given  to 
many  men."  There  was  a  particular 
accent  upon  men. 

44 1  am  aware  that  you  are  not  pay- 
ing" me  the  salary  that  my  position 
of  trust  justifies." 

44 Then,  Miss  Smith,  we  shall  be 
very  sorry  of  course  to  lose  you,  but 
if  you  are  dissatisfied  you  may  go." 

44  That  I  shall  do,  and  there  will  go 


44  Of  course,  I  expect  to.  But  that 
will  not  bring  back  your  money, 
gentlemen.  That  I  have  secured. 
They  will  send  me  to  prison  for  ten 
years.  That  will  be  working  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  a  trifle  more  than  I  am  getting 
here.  I  can  go  abroad  and  live  in 
luxury  the  rest  of  my  days." 

44  It  will  ruin  us!  " 

"  Why  should  that  concern  me?" 
asked  Miss  Smith  sweetly.  44  You 
were  ready  to  turn  me  out." 

Mr.  Hannan  went  over  and  closed 
the  door.  Nobody  must  know  that 
Hannon  &  Best  were  in  the  power  of 
this  woman. 

14  You  have  been  with  us  a  long 
time,  Miss  Smith.  We  value  your 
services  very  highly.  We  have  relied 
upon  your  honesty,  or  we  should 
never  have  placed  such  trusts  in 
your  hands." 

44  And  you  expect  to  purchase  all 
the  virtues  for  twenty  five  dollars  a 
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THE  SI  MMER  GIRL. 


week.  Isn't  that  placing  rather  a 
low  value  upon  them  ?" 

"  Be  reasonable.  Miss  Smith."  Mr. 
Best  was  so  nervous  that  he  trem- 
bled. "  Tell  us  where  this  money 
is,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  give  you 
fifty  dollars  a  week." 

She  hesitated,  and  as  she  looked 
at  the  hard  old  man  she  laughed; 


then,  being  a  woman,  she  flung  a 
package  passionately  upon  the  table 
by  her  side. 

**  There  it  is.  I  am  going,  !  intend- 
ed going.  I  only  wanted  to  show  you 
that  it  might  pay  you  to  keep  honest 
people  who  hail  you  in  their  power," 
and  she  walked  out  and  shut  the 
tloor. 


THK  SUMMER  GIRL. 


I. 

Thou  Summer  Girl  !  The  {winter's  dream 

1  las  ever  been  to  limn  thee  ; 
With  thrills  of  ecstasy  supreme 

The  poet  strives  to  hymn  thee. 


III. 


II. 

Where  the  Atlantic  breakers  beat 
The  sandy  shores  of  Jersey  ; 

Where  men  descry  the  smoky  fleet. 
The  greyhounds  of  the  Mersey  ; 


Where  gently  plash  the  sheltered  waves 
O'erlooked  by  fair  Manhanset ; 

Or  in  the  haunts  of  fashion's  slaves. 

Newport  or  NTarntgan&ett ; 


IV 

Where  memories  of  olden  days 
Linger  around  Nantucket. 

Where  in  the  ancient  well  still  sways 
The  classic  oaken  bucket ! 


Or  where  the  forest  virginal 
Twines  many  a  lover's  arbor. 

And  greenest  verdure  crowns  the  tall 
Gray  rocks  that  skirt  Bar  Harbor: — 


VI. 

Here  of  our  hearts  she  makelh  sport- 
Life  were  a  blank  without  her! 

'Tis  here  she  holds  her  merry  court 
And  rules  o'er  all  about  her. 


VII. 


And  though  all  monarchs  we  disdain 

And  stoop  to  tyrants  never. 
Still  may  the  Summer  Maiden  reign 

Our  peerless  queen  forever  ! 

Stanley  Wynne, 
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By  Richard  II.  TitkeringtOtt. 


\  LMOST  by  virtue  of  his  calling, 
the  lawyer  is  more  or  less  a 
public  man.  In  this  country,  at  any 
rate,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
journalism,  there  is  no  other  pro- 
fession upon  whose  leaders  public 


that  they  care  not  who  may  write 
the  country's  songs  so  long  as  they 
make  its  statutes.  They  have  a 
more  or  less  preponderating  repre- 
sentation in  all  our  legislative  bodies; 
they  form  a  majority  in  both  Houses 


CHIKF  JISTICF.  FULLER. 


interest  so  centers,  and  no  other  that 
exercises  the  same  influence  upon 
the  common  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  the  lawyers  may 
almost  be  called  a  ruling  caste — a 
fact  that  has  never  alarmed  any  one 
outside  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 
Not  only  do  they  administer  and  in- 
terpret the  laws  that  form  the  basis 
of  social  and  commercial  life,  but 
they  are  largely  instrumental  in 
framing  them  ;  and  they  can  safely 
reverse  the  old  saying  and  declare 


of  Congress;  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  great  military  heroes,  they 
have  furnished  nearly  all  our  Presi- 
dents ;  and  in  the  Supreme  Court 
they  have  exclusive  possession  of  a 
unique  and  striking  organ  of  polit- 
ical power,  which  ranks  as  one  of 
the  three  great  coordinate  elements 
of  the  national  government. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
indeed,  stands  alone  among  the  legal 
bodies  of  the  world  for  the  direct- 
ness and  importance  of  its  influence 
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fUSTICK  STEPHEN  J.  FIELD. 

in  politics.     Its  high  character  is 
shown  by  the  way  in  which  it  has, 
throughout  its  history,  risen  above 
the  ties  of  partisanship.     But  for 
this  fact,  the  recent  death  of 
one  of  its  members,  Justice 
Blatchford,     involving  the 
probable   substitution    of  a 
Democrat  for  a  Republican, 
and  bringing  the  former  party 
within  one  of  a  majority  on 
the  bench,  would  not  have 
passed,  as  it  has  done,  with- 
out causing  any  apprehension 
or  excitement  in  political  cir- 
cles. 

Besides  its  political  power, 
there  are  other  reasons  for 
the  especial  interest  that  at- 
taches to  the  legal  calling. 
Both  in  and  out  of  the  col- 
leges it  attracts  the  very 
brightest  intellects  among  the 
young  men  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration. It  is  the  profession 
whose  struggles  are  the  keen- 
est and  most  dramatic,  and 
fraught  with  the  most  mo- 
mentous results  to  the  com- 
munitv  that    watches  them. 


A  case  fought  out  by  some  of 
the  brainy  leaders  of  the  mod- 
ern bar,  where  the  lives  of 
accused  men.  or  the  millions 
of  a  challenged  corporation, 
hang  on  the  issue  of  the  con- 
test— such  a  duel  is  often 
more  thrilling  than  any 
drama  ever  enacted  on  a 
theater's  boards,  and  com- 
mands the  breathless  atten- 
tion of  a  vastly  wider  audi- 
ence. At  such  times  the  rapid 
play  of  forensic  thrust  and 
parry  demands  such  training, 
skill,  and  brilliance  as  can 
hardly  be  found  exemplified 
elsewhere. 

Then,  too,  there  is  no  other 
profession  that  offers  so  many 
rich  prizes  to  its  graduates. 
In  point  of  dignity  and  hon- 
or, a  position  on  the  Supreme 
bench  is  of  course  the  summit 
of  the  American  lawyer's  am 
bition.    Financially,  it  is  but 
meager! y  rewarded  in  com- 
parison with  the  earnings  easily  at- 
tainable by  the  leading  practitioners 
of  the  bar.    It  is  no  secret  that  when 
the  present  Chief  Justice  accepted  a 


EX-GO VEKNOR  LEON  ABBETT. 
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nomination  to  the  chair  of  Jay  and  of 
Marshall,  he  did  so  at  a  financial  sac- 
rifice that  was  a  very  serious  practical 
consideration  to  the  father  of  nine 
children.  The  annual  stipend  of  a 
Chief  Justice  is  $10,500,  of  his  associ- 


of  the  New  York  courts,  and  in  John 
M.  Thurston  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent representatives  of  that  essenti- 
ally modern  type,  the  corporation 
lawyer. 

Three  of  the  six  are  of  the  East, 


WILLIAM  M.  KVAKTS. 


ates  $500  less.  There  are  many  law- 
yers  in  New  York,  and  not  a  few  in 
other  cities,  whose  private  practice 
brings  them  a  revenue  several  times 
as  large. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  student 
of  biography  should  take  particular 
interest  in  tracing  the  steps  by  which 
the  leaders  of  bench  and  bar  have 
made  their  way  to  the  front,  and 
should  regard  their  lives  as  especi- 
ally typical  of  the  trend  of  contemp- 
orary' development.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  six  well  known  lawyers 
whose  portraits  are  given  herewith, 
selected  as  representatives  of  some  of 
the  most  striking  phases  of  their 
profession.  We  have  Chief  Justice 
Fuller,  the  official  head  of  the 
Federal  judiciary,  and  Justice  Field, 
its  senior  member.  We  have  William 
M.  Evarts,  the  lawyer  statesman,  and 
Leon  Abbett,  the  lawyer  politician. 
In  Judge  William  Fullerton  we  have 
one  of  the  most  skillful  practitioners 


three  of  the  West.  Messrs.  Evarts, 
Fullerton,  and  Abbett  belong  to 
leading  law  firms  of  the  metropolis. 
Mr.  Fuller's  legal  success  was  won 
in  Chicago.  Mr.  Field  came  to  the 
Supreme  bench  from  California.  Mr. 
Thurston  hails  from  Omaha,  and 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  grown  to 
eminence  together  with  that  city. 
But  all  six  were  born  in  the  East — 
four,  it  may  be  noted,  in  the  section 
that  has  sometimes  advanced  a  claim 
to  be  considered  "  the  brains  of  the 
country."  Messrs.  Fuller,  Evarts, 
Field,  and  Thurston  are  all  New 
Englanders  bv  birth. 

Chief  Justice  Fuller's  father  and 
grandfather  were  lawyers  of  promi- 
nence in  the  State  of  Maine.  He 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  in  the  same 
class  as  Ex-Minister  Phelps,  who  has 
just  been  arguing  for  the  United 
States  before  the  Behring  Sea  tribu- 
nal at  Paris.  Later,  Mr.  Fuller  was 
city  attorney  of  Augusta,  and  for  a 
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JLIXJK  WILLIAM  ULLKKToN. 

time  he  and  the  late  Secretary  Blaine 
were  editors  of  rival  newspapers  in 
the  Maine  capital.  Then  he  went 
westward  to  Chicago,  which  was  just 
beginning  its  marvelous  growth  in 
wealth  and  population. 

Until  the  time  of  his  nomination 
to  his  present  office,  five  years  ago, 
Mr.  Fuller  was  but  little  known  to 
the  country  in  general.  lie  was, 
nevertheless,  recognized  in  Chicago 
as  that  city's  foremost  lawyer.  He 
had  been  engaged  in  a  wide  variety 
of  important  cases.  Indeed,  it  is  said 
that  in  general  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  of  his  profession  he  has 
very  few  equals.  If  he  has  a  speci- 
alty it  is  perhaps  ecclesiastical  law, 
of  which  he  has  demonstrated  his 
grasp  not  only  in  the  celebrated 
Cheney  heresy  trial,  but  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  conventions  of  his  church, 
the  Protestant  Episcopal. 

Justice  Field  is  one  of  a  famous 
fraternity,  being  a  brother  of  David 
Dudley  Field,  the  well  known  jurist, 
and  of  the  late  Cyrus  Field,  the  layer 
of  the  first  Atlantic  cable.  Judge 
Field's  earlier  career  was  an  eventful 


one.  He  was  a  44  Forty  Niner,"  and 
shared  to  the  full  the  adventurous 
experiences  of  the  pioneers  who 
built  a  great  State  on  the  virgin 
coast  of  the  Pacific,    lie  went  to 
California  by  way  of  the  Isthmus. 
S«>  tremendous  was  the  rush  to 
the  gold  fields  that  $750  was  being 
paid  for  passage  from  Panama  to 
San  Francisco,  and  when  Mr.  Field 
arrived  at    the  Golden  Gate  his 
money  was  exhausted.   He  bought, 
on  credit,  some  lots  in  a  new  town 
named  Vernon,  which  was  recom- 
mended as  a  good  place  fora  young 
lawyer  to  settle.  To  reach  it  he  took 
a  steamer  up  the  Sacramento  River. 
Some  distance  up  the  stream  the 
boat,  overloaded  with  gold  seekers, 
was  nearly  wrecked  by  running 
into  a  solitary  shanty  that  rose 
amid  a  wide  expanse  of  flooded 
meadow.    To  Mr.  Field's  dismay 
he  learned  that  this  was  Vernon. 
He  stayed  on  the  boat,  and  landed 
with  nearly  all  its  passengers  at  a 
spot  close  to  the  scene  of  Captain 
Sutter's  historic  discovery.    A  few 
days  later  he  was  elected  'alcalde  of 
the  new  settlement,  after  a  brief  cam- 
paign   in    which    the   only  charge 
brought  against  him  was  that  he  was 
a  newcomer,  while  his  opponent  had 
been  at  Marysvilic  an  entire  week. 

From  alcalde  of  the  frontier  settle- 
ment to  a  seat  in  the  first  Legisla- 
ture of  California,  and  then  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Field's  ad- 
vancement was  rapid,  and  in  1865 
President  Lincoln  appointed  him  to 
the  Federal  bench,  of  which,  after 
thirty  years'  service,  he  is  now  the 
dean. 

William  Maxwell  Evarts— Ex  Sen- 
ator, Ex-Attorney  General,  and  Ex- 
Secretary  of  State — is  another  legal 
veteran.  It  is  more  than  forty  years 
since  he  first  made  his  mark,  as  an 
assistant  district  attorney  in  New 
York,  by  his  prosecution  of  the  Cle- 
opatra filibusterers  ;  and  more  than 
thirty  since  he  and  Horace  Greeley 
were  rival  candidates  for  the  Senato- 
rial post  vacated  by  William  H. 
Seward.  His  standing  at  that  peri- 
od may  be  inferred  from  his  selection 
by  the  State  of  New  York  to  argue 
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its  side  of  the  Lemmon  slave  case, 
by  the  Federal  government  to  con- 
duct the  prosecution  of  Jefferson 
Davis,  and  by  President  Johnson  to 
manage  his  defense  against  impeach- 
ment. But  perhaps  his  greatest  dis- 
tinction was  won  by  his  success  as 
leading  counsel  for  the  United  Slates 
in  the  Alabama  arbitration  at 
Geneva. 

The  most  memorable  case 
of  Mr.  Evarts's  private  prac- 
tice was  undoubtedly  the  suit 
of  Tilton  versus  Beecher,  the 
most  famous  as  well  as  one  of 
the  most  painful  in  the  whole 
history  of  American  juris- 
prudence. His  skillful  de- 
fense of  Mr.  Beecher  is  re- 
membered together  with  the 
wonderfully  searching  cross 
examination  of  his  client  by 
the  opposing  counsel.  This 
latter,  a  master  effort  of  eight 
days'  duration,  made  Judge 
Fullerton's  reputation  as  the 
tirst  cross  examiner  of  the 
New  York  bar — a  reputation 
that  lias  since  been  amply 
maintained. 

Forty  years  ago  William 
Pullerton,  then  a  young  and 
unknown  lawyer  from  Orange 
County,  had  met  Charles 
O'Conor,  who  was  at  the 
height  of  li i s  forensic  fame,  in 
an  important  legal  contest,  and  had 
defeated  him.  O'Conor  was  so  much 
impressed  with  his  young  adver- 
sary's ability  that  he  invited  him  to 
a  partnership  in  New  York.  From 
that  time,  except  during  a  term  on 
the  bench  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court,  Judge  Fullerton  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  courts  of  the 
metropolis,  participating  in  main- 
cases  of  the  first  importance,  and 
ranking  among  the  very  foremost  of 
jury  lawyers. 

Leon  Abbett's  political  promin- 
ence has  overshadowed  his  legal 
reputation  ;  but  it  was  through  the 
law  that  he  entered  public  life.  After 
serving  as  corporation  counsel  in  the 
New  Jersey  suburbs  of  the  metrop- 
olis, he  went  to  the  Trenton  Legisla- 


ture, became  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate  successively,  and 
was  twice  elected  governor  of  his 
State.  It  was  after  his  first  guber- 
natorial term  that,  like  not  a  few 
other  lawyers  who  have  won  distinc- 
tion in  politics,  he  opened  an  office 
in  New  York. 


JOHN  M.  TIICRSTON. 

John  M.  Thurston  is  a  railroad 
lawyer,  and  one  of  the  first  in  experi- 
ence and  ability.  Sixteen  years  ago 
he  became  connected  with  the  Union 
Pacific  company,  and  he  advanced 
rapidly  to  full  charge  of  that  great 
corporation's  legal  department.  It 
was  as  temporary  chairman  of  the 
Republican  national  convention  at 
Chicago  in  1888  that  he  first  im- 
pressed his  personality  upon  the 
country.  When  he  rose  to  open  the 
convention's  proceedings  there  were 
comparatively  few  in  the  great  hall 
who  knew  anything  of  the  young 
Omaha  lawyer.  But  his  speech  ar- 
rested instant  attention,  and  he  has 
since  been  recognized  as  a  power  in 
the  Republican  politics  of  the  North- 
west. 
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THE  BUTLER  AND  THE  MAID. 


By  Elizabeth  Anne  Russell. 


A  TRS.  HARLIN  went    into  the 
library  and  freed  her  mind.  It 
was  the  day  of  the  dedicatory  exer- 
cises at  the'  World's  Fair. 

"  I  am  not  going  to  spend  next 
summer  in  Chicago,"  Mrs.  Harlin 
said  decisively.    44  This  is  enough.  I 


ranged  her  belongings  comfortably 
about  her  rooms,  taken  her  gowns 
from  their  trunks  and  shaken  them 
carefully  out,  opened  the  second 
of  the  crisp  and  fresh  summer  novels 
that  she  had  brought  along  for 
companionship  in  cozy,  shady  corners 


am  going  to  the  quietest  spot  I  can 
find,  a  place  that  the  tourist  can 
never  discover,  and  I  am  going  to 
forget  that  the  World's  Fair  exists." 

44  Do  as  you  please,  my  dear,"  Mr. 
Harlin  had  murmured,  scarcely  paus- 
ing in  the  midst  of  adding  up  his 
profits  for  the  day. 

The  first  of  May  Mrs.  Harlin  dis- 
missed her  servants,  with  sufficient 
purchased  gratitude  to  bring  them 
back  to  her  the  first  day  of  October, 
shut  up  her  charming  home  on  the 
Lake  Shore  drive,  and  leaving  her 
husband  to  wrestle  with  business 
and  club  dinners,  betook  herself  to 
the  coolness  and  quiet  of  a  Lake 
Superior  resort.    She  had  only  ar- 


by  the  lake,  when  she  received  a  long 
telegram  from  her  husband. 

It  was  almost  desperate  in  tone. 
It  begged  her  to  come  home  at  once. 
Certain  of  his  business  friends  were 
coming  to  the  World's  Fair,  and 
were  going  to  bring  their  wives. 
Club  dinners  will  do  well  enough  for 
men,  but  are  out  of  the  question  for 
women.  Mr.  Harlin  was  a  keen 
reader  of  human  nature,  and  it  was 
soon  borne  in  upon  him  that  a 
woman  who  has  come  to  Chicago 
expecting  to  see  something  of  the 
social  festivities,  is  a  much  better 
helpmate  for  a  business  acquaintance 
when  herambition  has  been  gratified 
than  when  disappointment  has  cast 
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a  cloud  upon  her  judgment.  It 
seemed  necessary  in  at  least  two  or 
three  cases  that  there  should  be  as 
much  oil  poured  on  the  machinery  of 
Mr.  Harlin's  schemes  as  could  be 
extracted  from  the  cruse,  and  con- 
sequently the  lengthy  telegram  (Mr. 
Harlin  seldom  wrote  a  letter)  was 
sent. 

Mrs.  Harlin  might  groan,  but  she 
wrs  a  woman  of  spirit  and  common 
sense,  tact  and  good  nature,  which 
were  some  of  the  reasons  why  Mr. 
Harlin  had  married  her.  She  packed 
her  belongings  and  went  back  to 
Chicago. 

"James,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Harlin 
as  they  drove  up  in  the  carriage  from 
the  station,  "  where  do  you  expect  to 
get  any  servants  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right  ;  I  got  Maggie 
to  come  back  before  I  telegraphed 
you.'* 

"James  Harlin!"  and  there  was 
mingled  horror  and  ire  in  his  wife's 
voice.  "  You  do  not  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  persuaded  my  cook  to 
leave  Mrs.  Chester  to  whom  I  had 
promised  her  for  the  whole  season, 
and  come  back  to  us?" 

"Yes,  I  do.  I  don't  see  what 
your  promise  amounted  to.  You 
don't  own  the  woman.  I  offered  her 
more  money  than  the  Chesters  were 
giving  her  " 

Mrs.  Harlin  fell  back  against  the 
cushions  with  a  groan. 

"  James  Harlin,  I  never  thought  I 
had  married  a  man  with  no  honor." 

"  Honor  nothing  !  We  had  to 
have  a  cook!"  and  there  the  matter 
rested. 

Before  the  day  was  over  Mrs. 
Harlin  wished  that  her  husband  had 
had  the  addresses  of  the  other  serv- 
ants. A  cook  is  indispensable  ;  but 
a  household  that  expects  to  entertain 
with  only  a  cook  is  in  about  as  lean 
and  unsatisfactory  a  state  as  a  dinner 
whose  only  dish  is  the  piece  de  re- 
sistance. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Harlin  had  re- 
ceived his  wife's  telegram  announc- 
ing her  coming,  and  had  seen  the 
cook  installed  he  had  gone  out  and 
issued  invitations  for  a  dinner  party, 
with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  light 


heart.  He  knew  that  there  was  wine 
in  the  cellar,  and  what  more  does  a 
man  want  than  his  wife  at  the  head 
of  the  table  and  a  good  cook  in  the 
kitchen?  Mr.  Harlin  had  his  first 
lesson  in  domestic  economy  when 
Mrs.  Harlin  had  told  him  that  a  din- 
ner did  not  serve  itself.  He  had 
always  imagined  that  the  butler  and 
the  maids  were  what  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  calling  "  frills."  He  had  the 
money  to  indulge  her,  and  if  his 
wife  wanted  "frills  "  in  her  house  as 
well  as  on  her  gowns,  there  was  no 
reason  why  she  should  not  please 
herself.  That  a  dinner  could  not  be 
given  without  them,  was  news  in- 
deed. 

Mrs.  Harlin  knew  the  ladies  of  the 
Columbian  Housekeepers  Associ- 
ation, and  she  went  to  them,  but 
they  could  give  her  but  little  help. 
They  sent  in  a  green  girl  from  the 
countrv  who  could  wait  on  the  cook, 
but  that  was  all.  In  an  agony  of 
fear,  Mrs.  Harlin  advertised,  and  as 
luck  would  have  it,  the  very  first 
man  who  answered  it  she  engaged. 
She  hardly  knew  herself  whether  it 
was  because  he  was  the  first  one,  and 
she  feared  he  might  be  the  last,  or 
because  his  voice  was  so  gentle  and 
slow,  and  he  looked  so  immaculately 
correct.  He  had  no  Chicago  refer- 
ences, but  he  brought  out  an  excel- 
lent recommendation  from  Lord 
Cecil  Gower  in  London.  It  was  a 
very  free  and  easy  sort  of  note,  set- 
ting forth  that  John  Grainger  had 
been  in  his  employ  for  some  years, 
and  while  his  knowledge  of  the 
duties  of  a  butler  might  not  be  per- 
fect, his  honesty  and  willingness 
were.  He  had  been  Lord  Cecil's 
servant  at  Oxford,  and  was  declared 
to  be  a  capital  hand  at  the  grill,  and 
a  connoisseur  in  wines. 

Mrs.  Harlin  looked  him  over  and 
engaged  him  on  the  spot.  When 
Mr.  Harlin  came  home  she  met  him 
with  one  less  wrinkle  in  her  brow, 
and  the  air  of  having  a  treasure  to 
exhibit. 

"  I  could  get  along  now,"  Mrs. 
Harlin  said  that  evening,  after 
Grainger  had  served  their  dinner, 
"if  I  had  a  maid.    If  I  am  as  lucky 
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tomorrow  I  suppose  I  shall  have 
one." 

But  the  morrow's  procession  of 
maids  was  utterly  hopeless.  There 
was  not  one  that  could  possibly  be 
admitted  into  any  close  contact  with 
decent  society.  It  was  late  in  the 
afternoon  when  Mrs.  Harlin  felt  that 
her  cup  was  about  ready  to  run  over, 
that  relief  appeared  out  of  what 
seemed  at  first  to  be  a  new  calamity. 
A  cab  drove  up  to  the  door  and  out 
of  it  alighted  the  prettiest  and  jolliest 
and  freshest  looking  of  young  girls, 
whose  every  movement  betokened  a 
thorough  enjoyment  of  life.  Mrs. 
Harlin  was  standing  at  the  window 
as  the1  carriage,  plainly  one  of  the 
sort  which  hang  around  depots  on 
the  chance  of  a  passenger,  appeared. 
Mrs.  Harlin  looked,  and  fell  back 
against  the  window  case.  A  visitor 
— unexpected — with  a  bag! 

She  sent  the  cook's  helper  to  the 
door,  and  stood  about  in  the  drawing 
room,  straightening  the  scarfs  on 
tables  and  chairs,  with  lips  com- 
pressed, awaiting  the  inevitable.  The 
door  opened  and  she  found  her  hand 
being  shaken  in  the  highest  elbow 
fashion,  and  such  a  breeze  about  her 
that  all  her  forebodings  disappeared. 

M  Why,  Jennie  Malcolm!" 

"I  know  you  are  surprised  ;  I  am 
delighted  out  of  my  life  to  find  you 
at  home,  and  I  am  going  to  beg  for 
a  corner  in  which  to  lay  my  head 
this  night.  Uncle  Jack  telegraphed 
me  to  meet  him  here,  as  1  under- 
stood, today,  but  I  come  into  the 
hotel,  to  find  that  his  rooms  are  not 
engaged  until  tomorrow,  and  I  can- 
not go  wandering  over  a  strange 
city  alone.  I  remembered  your  ad- 
dress and  came  up  to  throw  myself 
on  your  kindness." 

"  You  did  exactly  right,"  said  Mrs. 
Harlin  heartily,  and  then  delighted 
at  having  a  confidante  of  her  own 
sex,  she  poured  out  her  woes. 

"Oh.  that's  perfectly  simple,"  said 
Miss  Malcolm,  her  face  lighting  up 
with  the  joy  of  daring.  "  I'll  be  your 
maid." 

Mrs.  Harlin  looked  at  her  stupidly. 
Tt  seemed  such  a  poor  joke.  Mrs. 
Harlin    was    not   a    very  original 


woman.  She  had  never  learned  the 
thrill  that  comes  of  pathfinding  in 
any  department  of  existence.  A  salt 
cellar  awry  or  a  fork  out  of  its  regu- 
lar place  in  the  procession  by  the 
side  of  a  plate  at  one  of  her  dinner 
parties,  would  have  sent  Mrs.  Harlin 
to  bed  with  incipient  sick  headache. 

"  I  can  do  it  just  a^  easily  as  not. 
You  must  have  a  plain  black  gown, 
and  a  cap  and  apron.  Nobody  knows 
me,  and  suppose  they  did,  they  could 
only  imagine  that  it  was  a  singular 
likeness  that  your  maid  bore  to  Miss 
Malcolm.    I'm  going  to  do  it !  " 

And  do  it  she  did.  Mrs.  Harlin 
did  not  even  apologize  for  taking 
her  services.  A  great  load  was  rolled 
from  her  mind.  Jennie  Malcolm  was 
generally  permitted  to  have  her  own 
way.  The  people  who  are  ready  to 
shoulder  the  consequences  of  their 
actions  usually  are  allowed  a  free 
road.  When  Mrs.  Harlin  had  arrayed 
herself  in  her  dinner  gown,  and  as 
her  husband  said,  "made  a  thing  of 
awe  of  herself  by  putting  her  dress 
on  the  floor  and  her  hair  on  the  top 
of  her  head,"  she  had  a  little  shock 
at  seeing  the  neatest,  the  stillest,  the 
meekest  of  smooth  haired,  capped 
and  aproned  maids,  come  and  stand 
before  her  with  folded  hands.  No- 
body could  have  believed  that  she 
was  other  than  the  latest  of  English 
importations. 

"If  I  were  you,  Jennie  Malcolm," 
Mrs.  Harlin  said,  "  I'd  go  on  the 
stage.  You  do-n't  know  what  you 
have  saved  me!  Here's  some  more 
trouble.  Mr.  Schenk  writes  me  that 
Mrs.  Schenk  is  ill,  and  cannot  come, 
and  he  is  going  to  take  the  liberty  of 
bringing  an  English  peer  to  take  her 
place  at  the  table.  Did  you  ever 
hear  anything  so  awkward!  After 
everything  is  all  arranged." 

Miss  Malcolm  picked  up  the  note. 

"  He  doesn't  even  say  what  his 
name  is.  I'd  like  to  know  which 
lordling  it  is." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Mrs.  Harlin. 
"  I'm  in  the  depths  of  misery.  I 
know  something  is  going  to  happen. 
The  only  thing  that  saves  me  is  your 
kindness." 

"  I  think  it's  sport,"  and  Miss  Mai- 
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colm  went  sedately  off  to  take  the 
wraps  of  the  first  arrival. 

As  soon  as  the  ladies  had  been 
properly  pinned  and  powdered  and 
sent  down  stairs,  the  new  maid  found 
that  time  hung  heavily  upon  her 
hands,  and  she  went  down  to  see 
what  she  could  do  toward  serving 
the  dinner.  She  found  the  new  but- 
ler piling  up  plates  with  great  rapid- 
ity in  the  butler's  pantry,  and  without 
a  word  she  set  about  helping  him. 
lie  looked  her  over  with  cool  and 
approving  eyes. 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  came  down 
stairs.    What  is  your  name  ?" 

"Jane." 

44  Well,  Jane,  just  get  that  game  set 
in  order,  will  you  ?  Dinner  is  ready 
to  serve  and  I  am  going  to  announce 
it."  He  walked  by  her  with  stately 
tread. 

After  he  had  passed  Jane  stared  at 
the  brilliant  plumaged  birds  that 
marched  across  Mrs.  Harlin's  game 
platter,  with  unseeing  eyes.  The 
little  scrap  of  whisker  just  under  the 
ear  of  John  Grainger  was  false. 

44  He  looks,"  said  Miss  Malcolm  to 
herself.  44  like  a  man  made  up  for 
private  theatricals."  And  a  sparkle 
came  into  her  eyes.  44  Oh,  this  is  a 
lark!  I  wonder  which  of  Mr.  Har- 
lin's friends  is  playing  butler,  while 
Mrs.  Harlin's  friend  plays  maid. 
They  might  have  let  us  into  the  secret. 
But — I  don't  know  but  it  is  better  fun 
as  it  ts. 

When  the  butler  came  back  the 
guests  were  seated  at  the  table. 
Grainger  seemed  to  look  over  their 
heads  as  they  came  in.  Mrs.  Harlin 
congratulated  herself  as  she  noticed 
this,  upon  her  own  astuteness  in  se- 
curing such  a  treasure.  He  gave  an 
entirely  new  air  to  the  dining  room. 
With  a  lord's  coat  sleeve  under  her 
hand,  she  felt  that  the  fates  ought  to 
be  good  to  her  and  let  evervthing  go 
off  well. 

He  wasn't  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
a  lord.  He  was  undersized  and 
weak  faced,  and  his  conversation 
seemed  limited  to  coming  into  every 
discussion  with  a  wrinkled  brow,  and 
a  44  I'd  hate  that  myself,"  as  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion. 


He  almost  stumbled  into  his  seat 
at  the  table,  being  occupied  in  a  vain 
effort  to  adjust  his  glass  so  that  it 
would  not  fall  out. 

44  A  very  curious  coincidence  is 
here  tonight."  Mrs.  Harlin  said 
amicably  as  the  soup  was  passed. 
44  My  new  butler  is  an  old  servant  of 
yours." 

His  lordship  stared,  his  spoon  half 
way  to  his  mouth. 

44  He  only  came  today.  He  brought 
me  a  recommendation  from  you." 

44  He  did.  Eh— er-I  don't  seem 
to  remember.  Which  one  of  'em 
was  it  ?" 

44  His  name  is  Grainger." 

His  lordship  still  looked  blank, 
but  at  that  instant  the  new  butler 
stood  at  his  side  and  filled  one  of  the 
wine  glasses.  Then  indeed  did  Lord 
Cecil  Gower  seem  to  remember  all 
about  him.  He  gave  a  jump  that 
almost  upset  his  chair  and  the  dull 
red  came  into  his  cheeks  and  stayed 
there. 

The  new  butler  poured  his  wine 
with  perfect  composure.  Mrs.  Har- 
lin might  not  be  original,  but  she 
was  not  stupid.  There  was  some- 
thing wrong,  and  her  active  imagin- 
ation began  to  work.  The  courses 
were  served  beautifully.  There  was 
not  the  least  flutter  about  the  new 
butler,  but  it  seemed  to  be  all  that 
her  noble  guest  could  do  to  keep  his 
seat. 

Mrs.  Harlin  felt  desperate,  and  she 
lifted  her  voice  and  talked  and 
laughed,  until  her  husband  and  the 
guests  who  were  not  strangers  looked 
at  her  in  amazement.  She  said  after- 
wards that  she  felt  as  though  she 
were  at  a  play. 

Out  in  the  pantry,  Miss  Malcolm 
was  having  much  the  same  experi- 
ence. That  scrap  of  false  whisker 
had  given  her  her  cue  and  she  was 
playing  up  to  it.  Grainger  did  not 
seem  to  notice  her  at  first,  but  as  she 
began  to  fill  her  conversation  with 
witticisms  and  her  spirits  grew 
higher  and  higher,  he  turned  and 
looked  at  her  through  narrowing 
eyes. 

44  Yon  never  'appened  to  hact  in  a 
music 'all  now?"  he  asked.  Those 
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h's  struck  Miss  Malcolm  as  being  the 
most  delicious  bit  of  humor  she  had 
ever  heard. 

"Oh  no!  "  she  said.  M  I  keep  myself 
for  strictly  private  performances," 
and  she  laughed  in  his  face. 

That  dinner  was  finished  at  last, 
and  Mrs.  Harlin  led  her  guests  into 
the  drawing  room.  She  felt  as  though 
she  must  see  her  husband.  She 
could  hardly  wait  for  him  to  come  in. 

There  was  a  young  girl  present 
who  sang,  and  it  was  only  a  minute 
until  everybody  was  safely  grouped. 
Mrs.  Harlin  slipped  through  a  por- 
tiere. Jennie  Malcolm  was  out  there 
somewhere;  she  could  tell  her.  She 
gathered  up  her  long  lace  gown  and 
fairly  ran. 

In  the  hall  she  met  the  new  butler. 
She  hesitated  as  though  she  were 
going  to  speak  to  him,  but  he  looked 
so  freezingly  calm  and  correct  that 
she  went  on.  She  found  Jennie  Mal- 
colm up  stairs,  and  they  fell  at  each 
other  with  a  torrent  of  words. 

"  Who  is  he?"  Jenny  cried.  "I 
think  you  are  just  as  mean  as  you 
can  be.  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  ? 
The  funny  part  is,  I  do  not  believe 
he  knew  I  was  a  lady  at  all.  I  be- 
lieve he  thought  I  was  just  an  extra 
pert  maid,  who  had  been  let  into  the 
secret.  I  should  have  thought  you 
would  have  died  laughing.  And 
those  false  whiskers!"  And  Miss 
Malcolm  laughed  out  in  her  excite- 
ment. 

"  Oh,  Jennie  !  I've  heard  of  these 
things,  but  to  have  seen  it,  and  had 
it  to  happen  at  my  own  table.  I'm 
awfully  afraid  it  is  going  to  get  into 
the  newspapers." 

"  What  ? " 

"  Why,  that  man  who  came  as  Lord 
Gower  isn't  a  lord  at  all.  He  nearly 
lost  his  head  when  Grainger  came 
in.  I  suppose  he  thought  he  would 
be  exposed  then  and  there." 

"  But  who  is  Grainger?" 

"  Why,  Grainger  is  Grainger.  I 
suppose  he  must  be  the  servant  of 
the  real  Lord  Gower,  and  when  he 
saw  this  impostor  (such  a  little  wretch 
as  he  is!)  he  knew  him.  But  I  never 
saw  such  calmness.  He  looked  as 
though  he  knew  nothing." 


"Mrs.  Harlin,"  said  Jennie  Mal- 
colm solemnly,  "  I  tell  you  I  know  a 
gentleman  when  I  see  one.  That 
isn't  a  real  servant.  I  thought  it 
was  one  of  Mr.  Harlin's  friends  mas- 
querading as  I  was.  That  it  was  all 
a  little  game  you  had  arranged. 
Those  whiskers  are  false!  " 

Mrs.  Harlin  felt  chills  going  over 
her. 

"  Do  vou  suppose  " 

"I  believe  it!" 
"  What  fort*' 

"  I  don't  know,  but  it  will  all  come 
out.  Let's  send  for  Mr.  Harlin. 
You  send  for  Mr.  Harlin,  and  have 
the  butler  up.  Let  me  get  out  of 
this  gown." 

"  Oh,  Jennie,  who  will  put  the  wraps 
on  the  ladies! " 

Jennie  hesitated — and  then — "  Let 
'em  get  'em  themselves.  Or  no!  I 
will  not  be  so  hateful.  Promise  me 
you'll  make  him  stay." 

But  Mrs.  Harlin  had  gone  in  search 
of  her  husband. 

She  poured  out  her  story,  holding 
to  the  lapel  of  his  evening  coat,  out 
in  the  hall.  He  listened  to  her  ex- 
cited whisper  with  a  little  line  down 
the  center  of  his  forehead.  When 
she  had  finished,  he  said:  "  Well,  my 
dear,  I  don't  understand  what  it  is 
all  about,  but  whatever  complications 
you  fear,  will  certainly  not  take  place 
in  this  house.  Gower  left  ten  min- 
utes ago,  and  the  cook  has  just  told 
me  that  your  new  butler  has  dis- 
appeared." 

"And  I'll  never  know — and  Jennie 
Malcolm."  Mrs.  Harlin  was  ready 
to  cry  with  disappointment.  "And 
I'll  never  know  how  he  did  it !  Don't 
you  see,  Grainger  is  the  real  one. 
Lord  Gower  is  the  impostor.  It  will 
be  in  the  papers." 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Mr.  Harlin. 
"  Lords  are  usually  acting  as  but- 
lers." 

M  Men  see  nothing?  I  am  going  to 
tell  Mr.  Schenk." 

Mr.  Harlin  held  her  back.  "  It's 
no  business  of  ours." 

After  her  guests  had  gone  Mrs. 
Harlin  and  Jennie  Malcolm  sat  up  all 
night  and  talked  the  matter  over, 
and  eleven  o'clock  the  next  morning 
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found  them  taking  a  late  breakfast. 
Mr.  Harlin  had  gone  to  his  office 
hours  before.  As  the  cook — Mrs. 
Harlin  being  both  maidless  and 
butlerless — brought  in  the  coffee,  she 


handed  her  mistress  a  telegram.  It 
was  from  her  husband. 

Gower.  Schenk  and  English  consul 
called.    Butler  a  thief— count  silver. 

Harlin. 


A  PERILOUS  MISSION. 

By  Arthur  Blount. 


"  IWT  Y  dear  fellow,  don't,  I  beg  of 

1*1  y0u,  go  into  this  campaign 
with  the  same  light  and  boastful 
spirit  that  characterizes  the  rest  of 
your  British  troops.  Even  your 
commanders,  brave  and  skilled  men 
though  they  are,  have  no  proper 
estimate  of  Cetewayo  and  his  Zulus. 
I  ought  to  know  them  well.  Have  I 
not  traded  in  ivory  and  hides  all 
through  Zululand,  from  the  Buffalo 
River  to  the  Umvolosi  ?  Have  I  not 
lived  in  their  kraals  and  hunted  the 
elephant  with  their  warriors?  No, 
no,  they  are  not  to  be  despised — not 
to  be  routed  at  the  approach  of  your 
bright  uniforms  and  flashing  rifle 
barrels.  They  will  yield  eventually, 
but  they  will  score  their  mark  before 
they  go  down,  remember  that." 

This  prophetic  utterance  was  the 
last  admonition  to  me  from  my  old 
friend,  John  Roosevelt,  the  trader, 
when  I  left  Port  Durnford  for  the 
interior  on  that  memorable  Zulu 
campaign  of  '79. 

Prophetic  words  indeed  !  Scarcely 
two  weeks  had  passed  away  when 
the  dire  massacre  at  Isandula  sent  a 
shiver  through  all  England — a  pre- 
monitory shudder  of  what  was  to 
follow;  for  on  the  heels  of  this  dis- 
aster came  the  awful  tidings  from 
Rorkes  Drift. 

I  shiver  yet  sometimes  to  think 
how  near  I  came  to  leaving  my 
bones  at  Isandula.  Plenty  of  brave 
fellows  did  leave  their  bones  there, 
but  I  was  one  of  the  lucky  ones.  In 
fact  I  escaped  the  terrible  scene  en- 
tirely, though  while  it  was  going  on 
I  was  conducting  a  miniature  war- 
fare of  my  own  which  threatened  to 


have  fully  as  disastrous  an  ending  as 
did  Isandula. 

Early  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day 
preceding  the  massacre  our  scouts 
brought  in  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  Zulus.  At  first  little  heed  was 
paid  to  it.  Our  intrenchment  was  a 
good  one,  our  guns  were  well 
mounted,  our  ammunition  was  plen- 
tiful, and  the  soldiers  were  in  a 
cheerful,  courageous  mood. 

But  towards  evening  things  as- 
sumed a  more  serious  aspect.  Fresh 
news  came  in  every  moment.  Two 
impis  of  Zulus  were  advancing  from 
the  north,  already  an  impi  had  taken 
up  its  position  on  the  slope  to  the 
westward,  another  was  on  our  east- 
ern flank,  and  now,  to  culminate 
matters,  a  horde  of  the  grim  warriors 
was  steadily  advancing  from  the 
south.  Our  camp  was  surrounded, 
that  was  certain,  and  our  confidence 
now  gave  way  to  grave  fears. 

Just  before  dark,  Colonel  Chelms- 
ford summoned  me  to  headquarters, 
and,  as  I  hastened  along  through  the 
camp,  I  observed  with  a  shiver  the 
strange  quietude  that  had  fallen  on 
everybody. 

The  colonel's  greeting  was  very 
grave. 

"  I  have  a  perilous  mission  for  you, 
Blount,"  he  said;  "will  you  accept 
it?" 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  he 
went  on: 

"We  are  in  grave  peril,  graver  in- 
deed than  I  care  to  admit.  Our 
position  is  invested  on  all  sides,  and 
against  a  combined  attack  I  don't 
see  that  we  can  hold  out  long.  Sir 
Evelyn   Wood    is  off  somewhere 
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toward  the  Umvolosi — how  far  away 
I  can't  tell.  You  must  break  through 
the  enemy's  lines,  find  Sir  Evelyn,  if 
possible,  and  hurry  him  back  without 
an  hour's  delay.  I  have  chosen  you, 
Blount,  because  I  know  your  record, 
and  believe  you  c*n  accomplish  what 
I  want,  if  any  man  can  do  it." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  colonel,"  I  told 
him,  and  then,  with  a  tight  clasp  of 
the  hand,  I  hurried  off  to  make  my 
preparations,  for  it  was  now  dark. 
I  had  a  good  horse,  and  that  in  itself 
was  everything.  I  was  soon  ready, 
and  without  saying  a  word  to  any- 
body I  rode  to  the  edge  of  the  camp, 
and,  dismounting,  started  on  foot 
into  the  darkness,  leading  my  horse 
by  the  bridle. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  our  camp 
were  two  hills,  on  which  the  Zulus 
had  intrenched  themselves.  Between 
these  hills  was  a  narrow  ravine,  and 
here  lay  my  only  hope.  If  that  ra- 
vine was  unoccupied  I  was  all  right; 
if  not,  all  was  up  with  me,  I  knew. 

I  picked  my  way  forward  very 
carefully.  The  ground  was  soft  and 
spongy,  and  my  horse's  hoofs  made 
hardly  any  noise.  On  both  hills 
shone  the  camp  fires  of  the  Zulus, 
blazing  away  merrily  in  a  long  line. 
The  ravine  was  conspicuous  only  by 
its  darkness,  and  from  this  I  inferred 
that  the  way  was  open 

At  last  I  reached  the  very  edge  of 
the  ravine.  Up  above  me  on  the 
hillsides  I  could  see  the  dusky  forms 
moving  to  and  fro  in  the  firelight, 
and  could  hear  the  rascals'  conver- 
sation very  plainly. 

I  listened  a  moment,  but  all  seemed 
quiet  ahead.  The  Zulus  are  sharp 
fellows,  and  for  all  I  knew  there 
might  be  half  a  dozen  savage  war- 
riors lurking  in  the  shadows,  ready 
to  impale  me  on  their  assegais. 

There  was  no  use  in  delaying.  The 
sooner  it  was  over  the  better.  I 
spurred  up  my  horse  and  away  we 
went  into  the  gloom  at  a  sharp,  quick 
trot.  Twenty  or  thirty  yards  had 
been  covered  and  I  was  just  begin- 
ning to  congratulate  myself,  when 
whizz  came  an  assegai  past  my 
head  and  a  dark  form  sprang  out  of 
the  path  just  in  time  to  escape  my 


horse's  hoofs.  Another  came  flying 
after  my  retreating  form,  but  in  a 
moment  more  I  was  beyond  their 
reach,  dashing  up  the  ravine  at  a 
pace  which  defied  pursuit. 

Just  as  I  supposed,  the  rascals  had 
been  lurking  there  in  the  darkness, 
and  had  the  gloom  not  been  so  in- 
tense I  would  never  have  left  the 
place  alive. 

The  ravine  narrowed  to  a  dark, 
rocky  gorge  that  finally  let  me  out 
on  the  open  country,  and  then  I  rode 
on  in  earnest,  for  if  it  was  a  possible 
thing  the  beleaguered  men  must  be 
saved.  Mile  after  mile  I  galloped 
over  hill  and  plain,  through  jungle 
and  meadow  land,  all  the  while 
keeping  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
expected  camp  fires-.  Little  did  I 
dream  of  the  long  distance  that  sep- 
arated Sir  Evelyn  Wood  from  the 
camp  at  Isandula. 

I  was  heedless  of  time  in  my  ex- 
citement, and  it  was  a  tremendous 
shock  when  the  first  halo  of  dawn 
lighted  up  the  east.  Morning  al- 
ready !  Where  was  Sir  Evelyn,  and 
what  was  taking  place  at  Isandula? 

I  drew  rein  on  a  small  ridge  over- 
looking the  furrowed  plain.  Far  in 
the  distance  shone  a  dim  glimmer  of 
water,  and  on  the  right  lay  one  of 
those  irregular  rock  formations  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  Zululand,  a 
great  heap  of  stones  towering  up 
from  the  plain. 

The  situation  was  full  of  per- 
plexity. I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  whether  to  go  on  in  the  hope 
of  finding  Sir  Evelyn  or  to  turn  back 
and  take  the  chances  with  my  friends. 
My  horse  meanwhile  had  gone  slow- 
ly down  the  slope,  and  suddenly,  to 
my  surprise,  I  found  that" I  was  rid- 
ing through  an  abandoned  camp 
ground.  Here  were  the  ashes  of  the 
fires,  the  spaces  where  the  tents  had 
stood,  the  marks  of  the  ammunition 
wagons  and  various  camp  refuse 
scattered  about. 

That  it  was  the  camp  of  Sir  Evelyn 
I  had  no  doubt.  But  the  ashes  were 
cold  and  dead,  and  the  traces  of  the 
march  showed  that  .he  had  retreated 
toward  the  Umvolosi,  probably  on 
the  previous  morning. 
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To  follow  him  was  useless,  and  I 
came  to  the  hasty  conclusion  to  ride 
back  to  Isandula  as  rapidlv  as  possi- 
ble. 

But  destiny  had  other  views  for 
me.  Glancing  up  from  the  ground, 
my  eyes  encountered  off  to  the  left  a 
sight  that  actually  left  me  incapable 
of  motion  for  a  brief  period. 

A  horde  of  dusky  Zulu  warriors 
was  swarming  over  the  crest  of  a 
sloping  ridge,  fifty  yards  distant, 
and  in  the  dim  light  I  could  see 
their  ox  hide  shields  and  assegais, 
and  the  swarthy  gleam  of  their 
brawny  arms  and  breasts. 

The  discovery  was  mutual.  With 
a  single  shout  they  came  bounding 
down  the  slope  and  were  perilously 
near  before  I  realized  my  danger.  I 
was  off  like  a  streak,  heading  straight 
for  Isandula,  when  half  a  dozen 
more  of  the  fiends  burst  out  of  the 
bush  in  front  of  me,  and  I  dodged 
down  on  my  horses  neck  just  in 
time  to  escape  two  or  three  assegais 
that  went  hurtling  past. 

I  drew  my  revolver  and  shot  the 
foremost  man  and  then  made  a  dash 
through  them.  One  big  black  fellow 
went  down  under  my  horse  and  I  rode 
over  him.  I  heard  his  cry  of  pain, 
and  then  my  horse  suddenly  gave  a 
mad  plunge  and  I  shot  headforemost 
to  the  ground. 

An  assegai  had  pierced  the  poor 
animal  in  the  flank  and  off  he  went 
at  a  gallop,  leaving  me  decidedly  in 
the  lurch. 

1  was  on  my  feet  instantly,  and 
before  the  astonished  Zulus  could 
realize  it,  I  was  bounding  with  great 
strides  straight  across  the  bush 
toward  the  towering  mass  of  rocks. 
They  swept  on  behind  in  full  cry, 
and  the  larger  force  that  I  had  seen 
first  made  a  break  to  cut  me  off  from 
the  rocks. 

I  am  at  all  times  a  good  runner, 
but  on  this  particular  occasion  I  beat 
all  previous  records.  I  left  the  fleet 
footed  Zulus  behind,  dodging  from 
side  to  side  to  avoid  the  flying  asse- 
gais, and  dashed  up  to  the  rocks 
some  yards  ahead  of  the  other  party, 
who  were  sweeping  along  at  the  top 
of  their  speed.    I  turned  sideways 


as  I  ran  and  took  a  snap  shot  at  the 
leader,  who  was  waving  two  assegais 
in  a  most  vicious  manner,  and  then 
in  frantic  haste  scrambled  up  the 
face  of  the  cliff. 

It  was  split  and  seamed  with  crev- 
ices and  jagged  with  loose  bowlders, 
but  no  hiding  place  appeared  till  I 
came  near  the  top.  Then  I  saw  a 
crevice  down  among  the  rocks  just 
big  enough  for  a  man  to  get  in,  and 
in  I  went  in  a  trice  ! 

The  top  of  the  cliff  projected  out 
over  my  head,  and  I  had  a  big  jag- 
ged  rock  in  front  of  me.  I  drew 
down  into  the  crevice  like  a  tortoise 
into  his  shell,  and  wailed  in  deep 
suspense. 

If  I  had  entertained  any  hope  of 
remaining  undiscovered  I  was  soon 
undeceived.  I  heard  the  scoundrels 
chattering  away  down  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks,  and  presently  two  or  three 
assegais  shivered  their  points  against 
the  stone  within  an  inch  of  my  head. 
I  paid  little  attention  to  them  at 
first,  but  tried  to  compress  myself 
into  a  still  smaller  space.  I  lay 
quiet  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  it 
suddenly  flashed  into  my  mind  that 
those  assegais  must  have  been  hurled 
from  a  point  part  way  up  the  cliff 
instead  of  from  the  ground  below, 
as  I  had  at  first  supposed.  This  sup- 
position was  immediately  confirmed, 
for  as  I  peeped  up  over  the  ledge 
very  cautiously  I  discovered  half  a 
dozen  big  Zulus  advancing  steadily 
up  the  rocks.  The  foremost  was  a 
big,  stalwart  man,  and  quick  as 
lightning:  he  let  fly  his  weapon.  I 
dodged  in  the  nick  of  time,  and  then 
hauling  up  my  revolver,  I  took  aim 
and  fired,  and  down  went  the  big 
Zulu  to  the  bottom  of  the  crags, 
taking  along  with  him  two  others 
who  happened  to  be  just  in  the 
rear. 

Several  assegais  swept  past  my 
ears,  and  then,  as  I  blazed  away  in- 
discriminately, knocking  one  more 
man  over,  the  rest  beat  a  hasty  re- 
treat down  the  cliff. 

A  chorus  of  wild  yells  rose  from 
the  swarming  fiends  below,  and  in 
order  to  scare  them  a  little  I  reload- 
ed the  revolver  and  let  them  have  it 
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again.  They  hurried  out  of  range 
very  quickly,  and  after  some  con- 
sultation squatted  down  in  the  bush. 

I  was  in  for  a  siege,  and  a  most 
mighty  unpleasant  siege,  too.  The 
sun  was  up  and  beating  down  fiercely 
into  the  crannies  of  the  rocks,  and 
to  add  to  the  misery  caused  by  the 
intense  heat,  I  was  both  hungry  and 
thirsty. 

The  hours  passed  on  with  tortur- 
ing slowness,  and  while  I  was  suffer- 
ing untold  miseries  in  my  rocky 
retreat  the  Zulus  complacently  baked 
their  half  naked  bodies  in  the  broil- 
ing sun,  their  heads  covered  by  their 
shields.  I  had  no  doubt  they  were 
only  waiting  for  darkness  to  finish 
me  up.  There  was  absolutely  no 
chance  of  escape,  for  they  had  in- 
vested the  rock  on  all  sides. 

The  shield  belonging  to  the  big 
warrior  whom  I  had  shot  was  lying 
a  few  yards  below  me  where  it  had 
caught  on  a  sharp  spur.  Here  was 
a  capital  defense  against  their  asse- 
gais in  case  another  attack  was  made. 
Pulling  myself  nimbly  over  the  para- 
pet I  started  down. 

The  cliff,  as  I  have  said  before, 
hung  directly  over  me,  and  I  had 
taken  but  one  step  when  a  dark 
shadow  shot  across  the  rocks  in  front 
of  me,  and  then  down  came  a  big 
Zulu  on  my  shoulders.  He  miscal- 
culated his  leap,  for  he  rolled  side- 
ways and  pulled  me  over  on  top  of 
him. 

We  grappled  fiercely  and  floun- 
dered over  the  rocks  at  a  lively  nite. 
I  had  no  chance  to  use  my  revolver. 

The  Zulu  was  a  big,  brawny  man, 
and  for  a  time  the  issue  was  uncer- 
tain ;  but  at  last  I  knocked  his  head 
against  a  sharp  rock,  and  the  tight 
grasp  relaxed  at  once. 

But  now  I  was  horrified  to  see  a 
dozen  warriors  bounding  up  the  cliff 
only  a  few  yards  away.    With  one 


spring  I  was  on  my  feet,  and,  as  I 
plunged  into  the  cranny  of  the  rocks, 
a  perfect  hail  of  assegais  rattled 
around  me. 

In  that  instant  I  gave  myself  up 
for  lost.  I  had  left  the  shield  behind, 
and  I  knew  well  enough  that  the 
moment  I  ventured  to  raise  mytiead 
it  would  be  made  the  target  for  a 
dozen  spears. 

I  drew  down,  as  far  as  possible, 
pointing  the  muzzle  of  my  rifle  up- 
ward, for  I  was  resolved  to  put  a  few 
of  them  out  of  the  way  before  I  went 
under.  But  minute  after  minute 
passed  on,  and  not  a  sound  of  any 
kind  reached  me.  Then  the  suspi- 
cion stole  over  me  that  this  was  a 
cunningly  laid  plot  to  induce  me  to 
poke  up  my  head  and  be  impaled  on 
an  assegai.  Fully  convinced  of  this, 
I  remained  quiet  for  ten  minutes 
longer,  and  then  slowly  thrust  up  my 
head. 

Oh,  the  gladness  of  that  moment  ! 
It  was  worth  a  day's  suffering.  Not 
a  Zulu  was  in  sight,  save  two  or 
three  dead  ones  lying  on  the  ground; 
but  fifty  yards  away,  coming  at  a 
rapid  trot  through  the  bush,  was  a 
detachment  of  English  cavalry.  The 
Zulus  had  spied  them  in  the  distance 
and  beat  a  rapid  retreat. 

Cramped  and  stiff,  I  crawled  down 
over  the  rocks,  and  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  the  brave  troopers. 

They  turned  out  to  be  a  recon- 
noitering  party  attached  to  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood's  forces,  who  were 
camped  on  a  small  watercourse  five 
miles  distant. 

In  an  hour  I  was  in  his  presence, 
relating  the  peril  of  the  camp  at 
Isandula.  Instant  preparations  were 
made  for  a  night  march,  but  just 
before  dark  two  blood  stained 
troopers  rode  wearily  into  camp 
with  the  terrible  tidings.  They  were 
the  sole  survivors  of  the  massacre. 
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C  CULPTURE  is  sometimes  spoken 
^  of  almost  as  if  it  were  a  lost  art. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  respects  these 
latter  days  are  days  of  decadence. 
The  old  Greek  masters  worked  for 
their  art,  and  for  that  alone;  Michel- 
angelo and  his  brothers  of  the  mediae- 
val renaissance  of  sculpture  were  in- 
spired by  relig- 
ious fervor;  bu. 
the  craftsman  of 
this  mercenary, 
material  age  is 
too  often  forced 
to  pay  undue  re- 
spect to  the  de- 
mands of  the 
market,  or  to 
cater  to  the  taste 
of  some  patron 
who  knows  more 
about  "  indus- 
trials "or"  wheat 
futures  "  than  of 
art. 

But  yet  these 
are  by  no  means 
the  worst  days  in 
the  history  of 
sculpture.  There 
have  been  peri- 
ods when  for 
generations  it 
really  had  no 
name  worthy  of 
recording.  And 
this  was  not  only 
during  the  "dark 
ages "  before 
M  ichelange  1  o. 
After  the  famous 
Florentine  and 
his  immediate 
followers  we  find 
no  truly  great 
craftsman  of  the 
chisel    until  we 
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come  down  to  Canova,  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century.  Since  then  there 
has  been  no  lack  of  men  whose  tech- 
nical skill,  at  least,  has  been  of  a  high 
order. 

Indeed,  compared  to  some  of  its 
predecessors,  the  nineteenth  century 
lias    been    far   from    unfruitful  of 

sculpiure.  If  it 
h  a  s  produced 
few  master- 
pieces, it  can 
show  a  great 
quantity  of  good 
work. 

Sculpture  has 
never  in  the  past, 
except  perhaps 
in  the  Athens  of 
Phidias,  been  an 
art  understood 
by  the  people. 
It  is  not  so  to- 
but  it  be- 
to  show 
of  becom- 
so.  The 
general  spread 
of  education,  the 
multiplication  of 
public  monu- 
ments, and  the 
development  of 
cheap  copying 
processes,  have 
done  much  to 
bring  sculpture 
nearer  to  the 
million.  It  is 
unfortunate  that 
in  this  country — 
and  in  others,  too 
— there  should 
be  so  many  mon- 
uments that  of- 
fend against  the 
laws     of  good 
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taste;  but  the  fact  that  these  arouse 
an  increasing  chorus  of  protests  is 
evidence  of  the  extension  of  critical 
knowledge  as  well  as  an  earnest  of 
better  things. 

Without  touching  upon  the  vexed 
question  of   a  general  comparison 


JOHN  BELL'S  "OCTOROON." 


between  American  and  European 
art,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  in  latter 
day  sculpture  this  country  has  at 
least  done  its  share.  Our  education, 
we  must  admit,  has  been  recent,  but 
we  can  add  that  it  has  progressed 
rapidly.  Only  a  generation  ago, 
when  Powers's  "Greek  Slave"  was 
exhibited  in  our  chief  cities,  we  knew 
so  little  of  such  things  that  we  were 


almost  too  much  shocked  by  the  fact 
that  the  figure  was  und raped  to  ad- 
mire its  marvelous  beauty.  In  Cin- 
cinnati a  delegation  of  clergymen 
formally  inspected  the  statue,  to  de- 
cide "whether  it  should  be  counten- 
anced by  religious  people."  Nowa- 


days we  have  learned  better.  The 
masses  of  the  people  know  some 
thing  about  statuary.  They  buy 
casts  of  standard  works  by  the 
thousand.  You  may  see  Ca nova's 
"Graces"  or  the  Venus  of  Mil" 
selling  for  a  few  cents  on  the  Street 
corners  almost  any  day. 

America  has  produced, during  this 
century,  a  long  list  of  sculptors  of 
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tasle  and  skill.  The  earlier  ones 
went  abroad  to  study  and  work. 
Only  in  Italy,  with  her  matchless 
collections  of  classical  models,  could 
they  find  the  surroundings  they 
needed.  But  now  they  go  to  Europe 
no  longer,  or  at  least  not  perman- 
ently. They  find  abundance  of  in- 
centive and  of  appreciation  at  home. 

American  sculptors  in  Italy  have 
taken  a  rank  second  to  those  of  no 
other  country — witness  the  names  of 
Thomas  Crawford,  of  the  late  Ran- 
dolph Rogers,  of  Akers,  of  \V.  \V. 
Story,  and  of  Harriet  Hosmer,  all  of 
whom  settled  in  Rome;  and  of 
Greenough  and  Powers,  who  pre- 
ferred Florence.  Hiram  Powers, 
who  died  in  1873,  was  unquestion- 
ably the  foremost  of  these;  indeed, 
many  critics  hailed  him  as  the  great- 
est sculptor  of  his  day,  and  the  ar- 
tistic successor  of  Thorvvaldsen,  the 
famous  Dane.  Thorvvaldsen  himself 
was  a  warm  admirer  of  Powers's 
genius,  and  said  that  "  his  entrance 
upon  the  field  constituted  an  era  in 
art."  The  first  and  only  meeting  be- 
tween these  two  men  was  mentioned 
in  a  recent  article  in  this  magazine. 
The  statue  that  evoked  Thorwald- 
sen's  highest  praise  was  "  Eve," 
Powers 's  first  ideal  work  in  marble, 
of  which  the  elder  artist  magnani- 
mously said  that  he  would  be  proud 
if  it  were  his  last. 

In  his  own  account  of  the  interview 
Powers  omits  this  generous  compli- 
ment, the  authority  for  which  is  Mr. 
Lester,  then  United  States  Consul  at 
Genoa;  but  he  does  mention  Thor- 
waldsen's  interest  in  his  other  work. 
He  relates  that  his  distinguished 
visitor  "cast  an  eye  over  the  studio, 
and  the  first  thing  that  seemed  to 
arrest  his  attention  was  a  bust  of 
Mr.  Webster.  He  examined  it  with 
great  attention,  and  declared  with 
surprise,  1  I  never  saw  so  grand  a 
head  before!' — a  greater  compli- 
ment to  the  orator,  as  was  right, 
than  to  the  artist — for  there  is  noth- 
ing of  mine  about  it." 

These  last  words  are  Powers's 
modest  way  of  expressing  what 
others  termed  his  marvelous  fidelity 
in  portraiture. 


HIRAM  POWKR'S  "  ORFFK  SLAVE  " 


To  the  "Greek  Slave,"  Powers's 
second  statue,  and  his  best,  Mrs. 
Browning  addressed  the  fine  stanza: 

Appeal,  fair  stone, 
From  God's  pure  height  of  beauty  against 
man  s  wrong  ; 
Catch  up  in  thy  divine  face  not  alone 
East's  griefs,  but  West's,  and  strike  and 
shame  the  strong. 
By  thunder  of  white  silence  overthrown. 

The  original  of  his  masterpiece 
Powers  sold  to  an  Englishman,  a 
Captain  Grant,  for  seven  hundred 
pounds  ;  it  now  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Cleveland.  For  some  of  the  later 
copies  he  made  of  it,  the  sculptor  re- 
ceived as  much  as  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars.   There  is  one  of  them — the  one 
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that  was  exhibited  throughout  the 
country — in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at 
Washington. 

Since  Canova,  Italy  itself  has  con- 
tributed no  great  name  to  the  roll  of 
sculptors.  Germans,  Englishmen, 
and  Americans  have  come  to  her  as 
an  artistic  foster  mother,  but  among 
her  own  sons  there  have  been  none 
who  ranked  as  more  than  clever 
workmen.  The  native  sculptors  of 
modern  Italy  have  replaced  inspira- 
tion with  a  trivial  and  tricky  realism. 
From  the  grand  conceptions  of  Mich- 
elangelo they  have  descended  to 
modeling  what  an  observant  traveler 
calls  "the  crowds  of  laughing  cry- 
ing, and  grimacing  children,  affected 
girls,  and  ugly  old  men  with  specta- 
cles or  pipes,  which  fill  the  windows 
of  the  ai  t  shops  in  Italy  at  the  pres- 
ent day." 

France  meanwhile  has  produced 
Iloudon,  Rude,  and  Barye  ;  Ger- 
many can  point  to  Rauch.    In  Amer- 


ica, Ward,  St.  Gaudens,  and  some 
others  are  worthily  wearing  the 
mantle  of  Powers.  In  England 
Banks  and  Flaxman  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  Gibson,  Alfred  Stevens, 
Thornycroft,  and — perhaps  the  most 
typical  of  the  recent  English  sculp- 
tors— John  Bell.  Bell,  who  was  born 
in  Norfolk  in  181 1,  and  almost  all 
of  whose  work  was  done  in  his  studio 
in  Kensington,  is  best  known  in  this 
country  for  his  group  of "  the  United 
States  Directing  the  Progress  of 
America,"  designed  for  the  Albert 
Memorial  in  Hyde  Park.  A  terea 
cotta  copy  of  this  stood  in  the  center 
of  the  Fine  Arts  Hall  at  the  Centen- 
nial, and  is  now  in  Washington. 
Among  his  other  works  are  the  two 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav- 
ings—  the  "Octoroon"  and  the 
"Abyssinian  Slave" — and  several  pub- 
lic monuments  in  London,  of  which 
the  Guard  Memorial  in  Waterloo 
Place  is  the  most  conspicuous. 


A  SUMMER  MADRIGAL. 


I  kiss  her  fingers— "lis  no  crime. 

Nor  many  other  acts  of  love ; 
Yet  she  tells  me  I'm  wasting  time. 

And  coldly  putteth  on  her  glove. 


Ah  !  were  she  born  in  Southern  clime, 
She'd  be  with  Cupid  hand  ami  glove. 

And  know  that  while  I  wasted  time, 
She.  thoughtless  maid,  was  wasting  love. 

Douglas  Hemingway. 
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XXXVII. 

MARION  sailed  without  receiv- 
ing any  response  to  the  letter 
she  had  sent  Derringforth.  A  week 
of  waiting  and  hoping  ended  in  dis- 
appointment, and  she  went  on  board 
the  steamer  with  listless  tread.  She 
had  never  known  deeper  depression 
— had  never  faced  gloom  so  dense. 

The  fancies  of  pleasures  abroad, 
that  had  won  her  consent  to  go,  had 
lost  all  their  charm.  They  were  as 
dull  and  cheerless  as  the  morning. 
A  nasty  east  wind  was  blowing,  and 
a  great  gray  mass  of  fog  hung  over 
the  city  and  shut  in  the  ship. 
Marion  could  scarcely  have  felt 
more  oppressed  if  she  were  going  to 
her  doom.  When  she  had  passed 
up  the.  gangplank  she  stopped  and 
looked  back  with  the  hope,  even 
yet,  that  she  might  see  Derringforth. 
She  could  not  believe  that  he  would 
allow  her  to  go  awaywithout  taking 
her  by  the  hand  and  wishing  her 
godspeed.  It  was  not  like  him  to  be 
unforgiving — not  like  him  to  be  rude; 
and  the  failure  to  answer  her  note 
was  rudeness. 

At  this  instant  a  cab  dashed  down 
the  pier.  She  saw  it,  and  her  heart 
gave  a  sudden  bound.  The  door 
was  quickly  thrown  open  and  Rich- 
ard Devonshire  stepped  out.  Marion 
turned  away  and  hurriedly  sought 
her  stateroom.  A  look  of  unutter- 
able disappointment  was  on  her 
face.  Her  last  hope  was  shattered. 
The  gangplank  was  run  ashore,  and 
the  great  steamer  moved  out  into 
the  dense  fog. 

'•Oh,  Mrs.  Kingsley  !  "  exclaimed 
Devonshire,  some  little  time  later, 


rushing  up  to  her  and  seizing  her 
hand  with  undisguised  pleasure;  "I 
have  been  looking  everywhere  for 
you  for  the  last  half  hour." 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  answered  Mrs. 
Kingsley,  with  a  smile  that  made 
Devonshire  feel  very  much  at  home 
with  her. 

"  I  had  almost  concluded  that 
some  dreadful  thing  had  happened: 
at  the  last  minute  to  prevent  you 
from  sailing,  and  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  going  back  on  the  tug." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Devonshire  !  "  protested 
Mrs.  Kingsley. 

"  Upon  my  soul,  I  was.  You  can't 
imagine  my  disappointment ;  but 
where  is  Miss  Kingsley?  I  hope  she 
did  not  fail  to  come." 

"  Oh  !  no  ;  she  is  in  her  stateroom. 
The  excitement  of  getting  away  and 
the  early  hour  of  sailing  have  given 
her  a  slight  headache,  and  she  thinks 
it  best  to  be  quiet  for  a  little  time." 

If  Mrs.  Kingsley  had  said  heart- 
ache she  would  have  been  more 
accurate  in  her  statement.  Possibly, 
though,  she  thought  it  was  headache; 
possibly  she  thought  that  the  early 
hour  and  the  excitement  of  getting 
away  were  alone  responsible  for 
Marion's  utter  wretchedness.  To 
give  one  the  benefit  of  a  doubt  is 
charitable— even  commendable. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  answered  Devon- 
shire, with  a  good  deal  of  feeling. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  returned 
Mrs.  Kingsley.  "A  few  hours  will 
quiet  her  head,  I  am  sure." 

"  A  few  hours  !  "  repeated  Devon- 
shire, an  expression  of  disappoint- 
ment coming  into  his  face. 

M  That  is  not  so  very  long,"  re- 


♦This  story  began  in  the  March  number  of  Munsfy's  Magazine. 
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joined  Mrs.  Kingsley,  understanding 
him,  and  secretly  elated. 

"Time  is  comparative,  you  know. 
A  day  is  a  year,  or  a  year  is  a  day,  as 
the  case  may  be." 

"  And  how  is  it  in  this  case  ? " 

"  \  am  sure  you  cannot  go  astray 
in  judgment,"  said  Devonshire  earn- 
estly— convincingly. 

"Marion  will  be  very  much  flat- 
tered. I  shall  tell  her  how  time  drags 
with  you  during  her  absence." 

"  Do,  please.  It  is  very  good  of 
you.    I  wish  you  would." 

Compliments,  sincere  or  other- 
wise, never  fell  flatter  than  these 
from   Devonshire,  when  thev  were 

w  * 

repeated  to  Marion.  She  was  in  no 
mood  to  be  flattered  by  words  from 
his  lips.  She  had  fled  to  her  state- 
room to  escape  him — had  fled  there 
to  be  alone.  Mis  compliments  only 
served  to  irritate  her,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  her  mother,  bearing  such  a 
message,  was  scarcely  less  annoying. 

A  combination  of  influences  had 
brought  her  to  the  point  of  yielding 
to  her  mother's  will  and  now  she  was 
bound  for  Europe.  Her  heart  had 
fought  against  going,  but  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  surrounding  her, 
the  strained  relations  with  Dcrring- 
forth,  and  finally  the  persuasion  of 
Devonshire— an  influence  almost 
hypnotic  in  character — had  overcome 
her  resistance  and  in  a  rash  moment 
she  consented  to  go.  The  promise 
was  no  sooner  given  than  she  began 
to  wish  she  could  recall  it.  but  her 
pride  stood  in  the  way. 

She  wrote  to  Derringforth,  hoping 
he  would  come  to  her — hoping  that  he 
would  rescue  her  from  the  influences 
that  had  persuaded  her  to  do  the 
thing  she  had  fought  against  doing. 
One  word  of  encouragement  from 
him — one  word  of  frank,  sustaining 
love  and  she  would  have  fled  to  him 
even  now  and  given  him  all  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  youth — all  the  love  and 
confidence  of  her  heart. 

But  he  did  not  come  to  her — did 
not  answer  her  letter — did  not  give 
any  evidence  that  he  had  one  thought 
for  her,  and  the  ship  put  out  upon 
the  ocean  and  she  had  not  seen  him. 
She  was  unspeakably  wretched  and 


wanted  to  be  alone.  It  was  while  in 
this  mood  that  her  mother  came  to 
her  with  Devonshire's  compliments. 
They  were  nauseating  at  this  time, 
almost  maddening. 

"  I  wish  you  would  be  good  enough 
not  to  annoy  me  with  his  flattery." 
she  said,  speaking  as  she  had  never 
spoken  to  her  mother  before. 

"Why,  Marion!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Kingsley,  astounded. 

"T  can't  help  it.  I  wish  I  had 
never  seen  him.  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  him  I  should  not  be  here  now." 

"You  should  not  be  unjust,  mv 
dear." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  am.  I  have 
been  persuaded  to  make  myself 
wretched.  I  have  yielded  to  please 
others — yielded  to  please  him  in 
part." 

"  It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear 
you  talk  this  way,  my  child.  God 
"forgive  me  if  I  have'  had  a  selfish 
motive  in  urging  you  to  take  this 
trip." 

"  Forgive  me,  mama,"  said  Marion, 
drawing  her  mother  to  her  and  kiss- 
ing her.  "  But  I  can't  help  thinking 
it  is  all  a  mistake.  I  know  you  have 
done  everything  for  my  happiness- 
have  done  everything  that  seemed  to 
you  best  for  me,  but,  my  dear  mama, 
is  the  result  all  that  you  could  wish  ? 
I  was  very  happy  a  year  ago — Phil 
was  very  happy;  now  we  are  both 
wretched.  He  has  lost  faith  in  me — 
hates  me  perhaps.  He  did  not  come 
to  see  me  off — did  not  answer  my 
letter.  I  am  sure  I  have  treated  him 
very  badly  or  he  would  never  have 
allowed  me  to  come  away  without 
seeing  me." 

Do  you  think  you  have  treated 
him  so  very  much  worse  than  he  has 
treated  you?"  asked  Mrs.  Kingsley, 
after  a  few  moments'  thought. 

"  I  am  sure  I  must  have,"  answered 
Marion,  bitterly  condemning  herself. 

•'  I  can't  think  your  conclusion  is 
right,  Marion,  but  I  would  suggest 
that  you  go  over  the  events  of  the 
year  carefully  and  with  the  view  of 
"dealing  justlv  with  vourself  as  well 
as  with  Phil* 

Mrs.  Kingsley  paused  and  the  con- 
versation ceased  for  a  few  minutes, 
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-during  which  time  Marion  s  mind  re- 
verted to  Derringforth  and  for  the 
thousandth  time  she  asked  herself 
why  he  had  not  answered  her  letter 
— why  he  had  not  come  to  see  her? 
She  knew  nothing  of  his  trip  West — 
knew  nothing  of  his  father's  sickness 
and  death. 

"  You  spoke  of  being  very  happy  a 
year  ago,  Marion,"  said  Mrs.  Kings- 
ley,  breaking  the  silence  and  speak- 
ing more  seriously  than  usual.  "  Has 
the  social  life  of  the  last  year  given 
you  no  happiness  ?  " 

"  It  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure*"  answered  Marion. 

"  But  not  happiness  ?  " 

"A  different  kind  of  happiness." 

"  Would  you  not  expect  a  different 
kind  of  huppiiress  now  that  your 
schooldays  are  over?  Life  is  ever 
changing.  One  cannot  go  back  from 
one  period  to  another  and  take  up 
the  old  pleasures  and  find  them  the 
same.  This  is  one  reason  why  V 
have  aimed  to  lead  you  into  broader 
fields.  Your  happiness  has  been  my 
study.  I  have  lived  for  you,  not  for 
myself,  and  it  hurts  me,  my  child — it 
hurts  me  more  than  you  can  realize 
to  hear  you  say  that  you  are  miser- 
able, knowing'as  I  do'that  the  blame 
for  your  unhappiness  rests  on  me." 

"I  am  very  sorry.mama.  I  wish  I  had 
not  spoken  the  way  I  did.  I  am  not 
myself  this  morning.  You  cannot 
understand  how  cruelly  hurt  I  am  at 
not  seeing  or  hearing  from  Phil.  I 
blame  myself,  not  you.  Forgive  me, 
dear  mama.  I  am  selfish — I  am 
horribly  selfish.  If  I  had  not  been  I 
should  not  have  treated  Phil  in  a 
way  to  offend  him  and  I  should  not 
have  spoken  those  mean  words  that 
hurt  you  so  much.  I  was  annoyed  by 
Mr.  Devonshire's  silly  flattery.  I 
suppose  I  ought  not  to  feel  unkindly 
towards  him,  but  I  do.  You  will 
forgive  me  for  what  I  said,  won't  you? 
I  am  so  sorry." 

"  I  am  only  too  glad  to  forgive  any- 
thing in  you,  my  dear  child,"  said 
Mrs.  Kingsley,  taking  Marion  in  her 
arms  with  a  mother's  love. 

"  I  do  not  expect  you,  at  your  age, 
to  understand  life  as  I  do,"  she  went 
on.    M  But  when  you   have  grown 


older  I  think  you  will  see  it  from  a 
broader  point  of  view.  This  trip 
will  be  an,  education  to  you.  You 
will  be  very  glad  in  a  few  years  that 
you  had  the  opportunity  to  see  so 
much  of  the  old  world  and  under 
such  favorable  circumstances.  But 
what  shall  I  say  to  Mr.  Devonshire? 
He  will  naturally  wish  to  know  what 
you  said  when  I  told  you  of  his  com- 
plimentary utterances." 

"  There  is  only  one  thing  you  could 
say  if  you  were  to  tell  the  truth." 

"  Imagine  my  saying  to  him  that 
you  requested  me  to  be  good  enough 
not  to  annoy  you  with  his  flattery. 
That  would  be  a  rudeness  of  which  I 
could  never  be  guilty.  Isn't  it  just 
as  well,  Marion,  to  be  a  little  bit 
reasonable  ?  Mr.  Devonshire  is  a 
gentleman.  He  has  been  especially 
nice  to  you,  and  has  done  nothing 
for  which  you  should  blame  him. 
He  is  ignorant  of  any  motive  you 
may  have  for  wishing  not  to  go 
abroad  and  his  desire  that  you  do  go 
is  complimentary  to  you.  He  will 
be  on  this  ship  with  us  for  a  week. 
I  hope  you  will  treat  him  with  that 
courtesy  that  he  deserves." 

"  I  do  not  like  to  be  rude  to  any 
one,"  answered  Marion,  "  but  it  was 
his  persuasion  that  finally  made  me 
commit  myself,  and  I  have  been 
sorry  ever  since,  wishing  I  had  never 
seen  him.  The  feeling  is  unreason- 
able, I  know." 

"  Then  if  you  realize  that  it  is  un- 
reasonable, as  it  undoubtedly  is,  I 
shall  have  no  further  fears  of  your 
treating  him  rudely." 

"  What  shall  you  tell  him  I  said  ?  " 
asked  Marion  as  her  mother  was 
leaving  her. 

"  I  have  not  decided  yet  what  you 
did  say"  answered  the  diplomatic 
mother,  with  a  triumphant  smile. 

XXXVIII. 

The  load  that  had  crushed  Mr. 
Derringforth  was  one  that  few  young 
men  of  Phil's  age  would  have  at- 
tempted to  shoulder.  A  few  weeks 
before,  Phil  himself  would  have  hesi- 
tated and  turned  away.  The  situa. 
tion  was  aggravated  by  the  death  of 
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his  father.  Creditors,  whose  faith  in 
Mr  Derringforth  personally,  made 
them  lenient  in  the  matter  of  collec- 
tions, now  pressed  hard  for  their 
claims. 

The  Hayden  Company,  obedient 
to  Van  Stump's  command,  sued  for 
something  over  sixty  seven  thousand 
dollars.  Derringforth  fought  the 
suit,  feeling  that  he  could  well  afford 
to  pay  lawyers'  fees  and  court  ex- 
penses in  order  that  he  might  gain 
time;  for  time  to  him  then  meant 
everything.  The  conditions  under 
which  the  transactions  were  had 
with  the  Hayden  Company  enabled 
him  to  make  a  technical  defense. 
This  is  what  he  had  in  mind  when 
he  wrote  them  the  letter  in  reply  to 
their  peremptory  demand  for  an  im- 
mediate settlement  of  the  account. 

It  is  quite  probable,  moreover,  that 
he  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in  caus- 
ing them  all  the  annoyance  and  ex- 
pense possible  in  collectiong  the 
claim.  Their  procedure  had  been 
nasty  in  the  extreme.  Derringforth 
believed  that  this  blow  from  them 
was  the  final  stroke  that  sent  his 
father  to  the  grave.  He  felt  very 
bitter.  The  spirit  of  charity  was  not 
dominating  his  thoughts  and  acts 
just  now.  He  saw  the  world  from  a 
different  point  of  view  than  that 
from  which  he  had  been  wont  to  re- 
gard it. 

Pride  did  not  stand  in  his  way,  as 
it  had  in  his  father's.  He  was 
ready  to  take  any  legitimate  action 
that  would  tend  to  improve  the 
situation.  His  first  aim  was  to  get 
out  of  the  clutches  of  the  money 
sharks.  He  discussed  the  situation 
with  his  mother  and  they  agreed  in 
the  opinion  that  the  first  move  to  be 
made  was  the  disposal  of  their  house. 
This  was  speedily  done,  and  a  sum 
of  money  was  realized  from  the  sale 
that  enabled  him  to  pay  back  several 
of  the  loans  that  had  been  secured 
from  Strum. 

This  released  a  lot  of  valuable  se- 
curities which  the  latter  had  held  as 
collateral.  On  these  Derringforth 
was  able  to  raise,  through  legitimate 
channels,  enough  money  to  take  up 
the  balance  of  the  firm's  notes,  nom- 


inally held  by  Strum— actually  by 
Van  Stump. 

A  few  weeks  of  his  management, 
and  Derringforth  &  Derringforth 
were  free  from  the  grasp  that  had 
dragged  them  to  the  verge  of  bank- 
ruptcy. But  they  were  far  from  being 
out  of  debt.  Their  obligations  had 
been  lessened  slightly — merely  to  the 
extent  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale 
of  the  house,  but,  for  the  most  part, 
they  had  only  been  shifted. 

This  change  was  not  brought 
about  without  friction — not  without 
an  injury  to  the  name  that  would 
have  cut  deep  into  the  pride  of  Mr. 
Derringforth.  Several  suits  had 
been  begun  against  the  firm  and  the 
atmosphere  was  squally  indeed.  The 
standing  of  the  house  in  financial 
circles  had  been  very  nearly  de- 
stroyed. But  this  was  inevitable. 
The  policy  of  sustaining  credit  by 
^  resorting  to  ruinous  expedients  had 
*  been  carried  too  far. 

False  pride  no  longer  had  any 
place  in  the  management.  Derring- 
forth's  boldness  bordered  on  reck- 
lessness. Conservative  creditors 
shook  their  heads  ominously  as  they 
watched  his  methods  and  pressed 
with  redoubled  vigor  for  the  collec- 
tion of  their  claims. 

There  were  others,  of  less  timid 
nature,  who  saw  something  in  the 
young  man  that  commanded  their 
admiration.  They  liked  the  fighting 
qualities  he  displayed — liked  the 
fearlessness  of  his  stroke.  But  had 
thev  known  that  he  was  plunging 
deeper  and  deeper  into  Wall  Street 
every  day,  they,  too,  would  have 
wagged  their  heads  ominously. 

When  his  father  died,  Derringforth 
held  two  hundred  shares  of  Western 
Union.  Had  he  closed  out  then  his 
experience  in  the  Street  would  have 
cost  him  a  trifle  less  than  six  hun- 
dred dollars.  He  went  to  his  office 
the  morning  after  the  burial  of  his 
father  with  the  intention  of  selling 
his  stock — with  the  conviction  that 
he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  speculation. 

A  large  accumulation  of  mail  was 
awaiting  him.  The  demands  on  his 
time  were  so  numerous  and  so  im- 
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perative  that  the  thought  of  Wall 
Street  did  not  come  into  his  head 
until  towards  night. 

"Another  hundred — perhaps  three 
or  four  hundred  gone,"  he  reflected. 
There  was  a  look  of  inevitable  resig- 
nation in  his  face.  He  evidently  had 
no  hope  that  the  market  had  turned 
in  his  favor.  His  manner  was  grave 
— almost  gloomy.  Dense  clouds  had 
set  in  about  him  and  they  were  so 
dark  that  his  eye  could  not  penetrate 
to  the  silver  lining.  An  hour  later  a 
darker  tinge  spread  over  them. 

He  had  finished  his  dinner  and 
was  sitting  by  the  library  table.  His 
mother  sat  opposite  him.  She  was 
completely  prostrated  by  the  death 
■of  her  husband.  The  atmosphere  of 
the  house  was  gloomy  and  sad.  Der- 
ringforth  had  been  trying  to  com- 
fort her — had  been  trying  to  say 
something  that  would  lighten  the 
sorrow  of  her  heart.  He  picked 
up  a  paper  that  had  not  yet  been 
removed  from  its  wrapper.  He 
opened  it  and  glanced  over  its  con- 
tents. He  was  not  reading.  His 
mind  was  not  with  his  eyes.  He 
-could  not  have  recalled  a  word — not 
until  the  name  Kingsley  riveted  his 
attention.  He  read  eagerly.  A  sick- 
ening sensation  made  him  grasp  the 
arm  of  his  chair.  The  item  stated 
that  the  Kingsleys  had  gone  abroad 
for  a  protracted  stay — perhaps  two 
years.  It  went  on  to  tell  something 
of  their  plans,  and  ended  with  a 
highly  flattering  reference  to  Miss 
Kingsley.  It  spoke  of  her  as  one  of 
the  most  popular  girls  in  society, 
adding  that  she  had  both  beauty  and 
cleverness  to  aid  her  in  her  social  as- 
pirations. 

Derringforth  was  very  pale.  His 
hands  shook  as  he  laid  the  paper 
down.  A  steely  coldness  came  into 
his  face.  He  was  trying  to  master 
himself. 

The  gloom  of  the  night  did  not 
disappear  with  the  coming  up  of  the 
sun.  It  was  denser  and  blacker 
than  on  the  previous  day.  Derring- 
forth faced  it  with  grim  resolve.  It 
had  been  a  night  of  torture,  of  sor- 
row, of  regret,  of  indignation.  He 
could  see  no  light  anywhere.  But 


the  sadness  of  his  mother's  face 
called  up  all  his  pity — stirred  all  the 
tenderness  of  his  soul.  He  tried  to 
speak  a  few  words  of  cheer  to  her 
before  going  down  town  to  business, 
but  his  words  were  without  life,  for 
there  was  no  cheer  within  his  own 
heart.  He  could  not  give  forth  thr.t 
which  he  did  not  have. 

The  day  was  on,  and  the  work  of 
the  day  must  be  done.  The  first 
thing  was  to  close  out  his  stock. 
He  turned  to  the  market  report  and 
ran  his  eye  over  the  list.  It  rested 
on  Western  Union.  He  started,  and 
then  held  the  paper  up  closer,  to 
make  sure  his  eyes  were  not  playing 
him  false. 

"  An  advance  of  five  points  and  a 
quarter  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Impossi- 
ble, impossible  !  "  Then  he  read  the 
financial  editorial  and  found  that  the 
quotation  was  correct — that  the 
stock  had  actually  made  this  sudden 
leap. 

"  This  is  marvelous,"  he  meditated. 
M  It  makes  me  richer  by  over  a  thous- 
and dollars  than  I  was  yesterday — 
richer  by  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred 
than  I  expected." 

He  was  so  sure  that  the  stock  had 
made  a  further  decline  that  he  did 
not  look  at  the  quotations  in  the 
evening  paper,  fearing  that  the  loss 
would  be  greater  than  he  even  dared 
to  fancy. 

Gloom  always  breeds  gloom.  A 
shaft  of  sunshine  penetrating  the 
clouds  spreads  a  flood  of  light  over 
all.  The  atmosphere  is  warmed  and 
sweetened  and  made  buoyant.  This 
sudden  bit  of  good  luck  reawakened 
an  almost  forgotten  sensation  in 
Derringforth.  He  had  pulled  against 
a  stubborn  adverse  tide  until  his 
stroke  had  become  fixed.  He  plied 
the  oars  with  a  dogged  persistency. 
Hope  had  played  him  false  so  many 
times  that  he  no  longer  looked  to- 
ward it.  He  had  turned  his  back 
upon  it  with  a  frown.  It  was  at  this 
time,  when  everything  was  blackest, 
that  this  shaft  of  sunshine  pene- 
trated the  gloom.  He  turned  to  it 
with  a  bounding  heart.  A  new  light 
was  in  his  face  as  he  looked  towards 
a  career,  which  but  a  day  before,  he 
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had  resolved  to  abandon  forever. 
Verily  it  is  the  little  t,hings  of  life 
that  shape  our  ends. 

XXXIX. 

The  scope  of  Derringforth's  tran- 
sactions in  the  Street  constantly 
broadened.  The  tide  was  with 
him— luck  was  with  him.  His  pro- 
fits grew  amazingly.  It  mattered 
little  what  he  touched,  he  seldom 
sustained  a  loss.  The  excitement 
was  exhilarating.  It  largely  ab- 
sorbed his  thoughts,  leaving  him 
little  time  for  unhappy  reflections, 
and  yet  he  could  not  get  entirely 
away  from  these. 

A  good  share  of  his  time  was  still 
devoted  to  the  old  business  of  Der- 
ringforth &  Derringforth.  Every- 
thing connected  with  it  reminded 
him  of  his  father.  The  wound  healed 
slowly.  That  other  sorrow — that 
living  sorrow,  still  cast  its  shadow 
over  him. 

Marion  had  been  abroad  six 
months  now,  and  he  had  not  heard  a 
word  from  her.  The  letter  she  sent 
him  a  week  before  sailing  was  still 
in  Dakota,  tucked  away  in  a  dusty 
pigeonhole  in  the  little  country  hotel, 
where  Derringforth  had  stopped  in 
the  winter.  He  did  not  leave  his 
address,  and  the  proprietor  of  that 
inconsequential  hostelry,  thinking 
that  without  a  street  address  in  New 
York  the  letter  would  never  reach 
Derringforth,  decided  to  hold  it  for 
him.  It  was  accordingly  put  aside 
and  forgotten. 

Derringforth  was  astounded  on 
reading  of  Marion's  departure  for 
Europe,  to  think  that  she  would 
go  away  without  giving  him  a  chance 
to  say  good  by.  He  needed  no  fur- 
ther proof  to  confirm  the  suspicions 
aroused  on  the  night  of  their  inter- 
view. With  embittered  soul  he  tried 
to  force  himself  to  forget  her.  All 
the  powers  of  his  will  were  enlisted 
in  the  task. 

But  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
forget  one  who  has  entered  so  large- 
ly into  a  life  as  Marion  had  into 
Derringforth's.  If  he  could  have 
ceased  to  think  of  her  it  would  have 


been  better.  There  would  then,  at 
least,  have  been  no  unkind  feeling. 

But  down  deep  in  his  heart— far 
down  beneath  the  bitterness  and 
cynicism  that  tinged  his  thoughts, 
lurked  the  hope  that  some  day  he 
might  receive  a  letter  from  her.  But 
in  his  head  he  gave  no  place  to  sen- 
timent such  as  this.  Nevertheless  a 
strange  eagerness  possessed  him  to 
get  his  mail  on  the  days  of  incoming 
steamers  from  Europe.  This  feeling 
was  incompatible  with  his  efforts  to 
forget  Marion.  He  knew  it  and  de- 
spised himself  for  the  longing  that 
he  had  not  yet  been  able  to  force 
from  him.  But  each  time  the  will 
pressure  was  increased,  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  heart  yielded  to 
deeper  cynicism. 

Sometimes  the  thought  had  oc- 
curred to  him  that  he  was  at  fault — 
that  Marion  could  not  well  have 
written  him  after  his  coldness  the 
last  time  he  saw  her. 

"  I  wonder  if  this  is  the  real 
cause  ?  "  he  reflected.  "  If  I  thought 
it  were — but  no,  it  can't  be.  There 
is  no  shadow  of  reason  for  such  a  be- 
lief." 

Nevertheless  the  impulse  to  write 
her  almost  mastered  him  at  times, 
but  with  a  grim  determination  he 
forced  these  better  feelings  back  into 
the  deep  recesses  of  his  soul. 

One  day  in  searching  through  his 
pocketbook  he  came  across  a  clip- 
ping from  a  newspaper.  The  color 
suddenly  left  his  face  and  a  dark 
frown  gathered  on  his  brow  as  he 
read.  A  strange,  fierce  light  came 
into  his  eyes.  Presently  he  took  up 
the  item  and  read  again  : 

"She  has  both  beauty  and  clever- 
ness to  aid  her  in  her  social  aspira- 
tions." Then  with  a  flash  of  scorn 
he  crushed  the  scrap  of  paper  and 
hurled  it  from  him,  repeating  con- 
temptuously the  words,  44  social  aspi- 
rations." 

"  Nothing  is  too  sacred  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  this  god  of  pleasure,"  he 
continued,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip. 
"  Little  she  cares  for  a  man's  heart- 
ache ;  little  she  cares  for  anything 
except  the  flattery  and  dazzle  of  so- 
ciety.   My  father's  death,  even,  has 
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not  moved  her,  and  it  was  she — this 
girl,  whose  heart  hasn't  a  single 
throb  of  loyalty,  whom  I  wanted  to 
make  my  wife. 

"  Poverty  was  indeed  kinder  to  me 
than  I  thought,"  he  went  on,  swayed 
by  the  bitterness  of  his  heart.  "  The 
grasp  of  that  .miserable,  cringing 
Shylock  was  soft  and  tender  com- 
pared with  the  fate  I  sought.  God 
be  praised  that  I  escaped.  I  was 
blind,  but  now  I  see.  Men  are  fools 
in  their  eagerness  to  enslave  them- 
selves. I  was  one  of  them — was 
ready  to  give  up  my  freedom — my 
life  even,  and  for  what?  Love — 
love  did  I  say  ?  No,  no,  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  thing  as  love." 

The  growth  of  Derringforth's  cyn- 
icism had  been  stimulated  by  close 
association  with  Burrock.  The  latter 
had  had  an  "  affair,"  and  his  regard 
for  woman  was  tinged  with  contempt, 
He  had  not  sought  to  make  Derring- 
forth  think  as  he  thought— feel  as  he 
felt.  Had  he  attempted  this,  the 
effect  would  have  been  healthful  on 
.  Derringforth,  as  it  would  have  a- 
roused  his  resistance.  As  it  was, 
there  was  no  guard  against  the  in- 
sidious influence  of  Burrock's  un- 
healthy views. 

Burrock  was  not  a  man  of  fine 
fiber.  There  was  a  world  of  differ- 
ence between  him  and  Derringforth. 
Their  association  was  a  matter  of 
accident.  Wall  Street  had  brought 
them  together  at  a  time  when  Der- 
ringforth was  ready  to  grasp  at  any- 
straw  that  promised  the  aid  he 
sought.  But  beyond  Wall  Street 
there  was  little  in  common  between 
them  at  first.  As  time  went  on, 
however,  they  grew  toward  each 
other.  The  growth  was  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Burrock — to  the  disad- 
vantage of  Derringforth. 

Burrock  knew  that  Marion  had 
gone  abroad,  although  Derringforth 
had  not  mentioned  her  name  since 
her  departure — in  fact,  not  since  the 
night  on  which  he  had  last  seen  her. 
It  was  evident  to  Burrock  that  a 
rupture  of  some  kind  had  taken 
place.  Derringforth's  silence  in- 
creased his  curiosity.  Delicacy  of 
feeling  was  not  a  conspicuous  trait 


in  his  character,  but  it  had  been  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  him  from  mention- 
ing Marion's  name  to  Derringforth. 
There  never  happened  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable excuse  for  doing  so.  But 
one  day  his  chance  came.  It  was 
Sunday.  He  was  lounging  back  in 
an  easy  chair  at  his  rooms,  reading 
the  foreign  gossip.  Presently  he 
came  across  an  account  of  a  coach- 
ing trip.  The  mention  of  a  Miss 
Marion  Kingsley  of  New  York  as 
one  of  the  party  fastened  his  atten- 
tion. The  item  went  on  to  say  that 
she  was  one  of  the  most  attractive 
American  girls  in  Europe.  "  It  is 
rumored,"  continued  the  writer, 
"that  Richard  Devonshire,  a  young 
Englishman  of  excellent  social  posi- 
tion, who  is  also  of  the  party,  is  pay- 
ing devoted  attention  to  Miss  Kings- 
ley.  But  his  is  not  the  only  British 
heart  that  this  American  girl  has  set 
to  quicker  action.  Lord  Hethersford 
and  the  Duke  of  Huntingdon  are 
among  her  most  ardent  admirers." 

There  was  a  gleam  of  satisfaction 
in  Burrock's  eyes  when  he  had  fin- 
ished reading  this  bit  of  gossip. 

"Confirms  my  theory — just  what 
I  expected — wouldn't  trust  a  woman 
far  as  I  could  throw  an  elephant — 
all  alike — sorry  for  Derringforth — 
explains  why  he  has  kept  so  glum — 
something  he  had  to  learn  though — 
every  man  learns  it  sooner  or  later." 

Burrock's  concern  for  Derringforth 
was  far  less  than  his  delight  at  what 
he  regarded  as  the  discovery  of 
Marion's  disloyalty.  He  had  no  ob- 
ject in  wishing  her  to  be  disloyal 
beyond  the  desire  to  see  his  insane 
theory  regarding  woman  verified. 
He  was  fond  of  Derringforth,  in  so 
far  as  his  nature  was  capable  of 
fondness. 

Armed  with  this  cutting  he  started 
out  to  find  Derringforth.  It  was  the 
opportunity  he  had  been  longing 
for.  It  would  open  a  subject  that  he 
had  not  hitherto  dared  approach. 

Derringforth  was  at  home.  Bur- 
rock shot  a  quick  glance  at  him. 
M  No,"  he  said  to  himself,  M  he  can't 
have  seen  it.  He  is  as  cool  and  un- 
disturbed as  usual." 

"  I'm  glad  you  called,"  said  Der- 
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ringforth."  I  have  just  read  a  capital 
financial  article.  I  want  you  to  read 
it.  We  are  going  to  have  a  strong 
market,  mark  my  words." 

Burrock  took  the  paper  and 
■glanced  over  the  article  in  a  half 
hearted  fashion.  "  Yes,  looks  well," 
he  said.  "  I  think  you  are  right — 
market  should  boom." 

Derringforth  began  telling  why  he 
looked  for  an  advance  in  prices  when 
Burrock  interrupted  him. 

"  By  the  way,  old  man,"  he  said 
plunging  his  fingers  into  his  vest 
pocket  and  bringing  out  a  scrap  of 
paper,  "here  is  something  I  clipped 
from  today's  Herald— may  interest 
you." 

Derringforth  took  the  cutting  and 
quickly  ran  his  eye  over  it.  A  pal- 
lor like  that  of  death  came  into  his 
face.  But  beyond  this  and  a  slight 
trembling  of  his  hand  as  he  passed 
the  clipping  back  to  Burrock,  there 
was  no  indication  of  the  tumult 
within  his  breast. 

"  You  may  keep  it,"  said  Burrock. 
4t  Doubtless  interests  you  more  than 
me." 

M  You  are  very  kind,  but  it  does  not 
interest  me  sufficiently  to  stimulate  a 
desire  to  keep  it,"  answered  Derring- 
forth with  steely  indifference.  There 
was  something  in  the  way  he  spoke 
that  warned  Burrock  of  the  danger 
of  proceeding  further  with  the  sub- 
ject. Nevertheless  he  was  not  going 
to  be  put  off  in  this  way.  He  wished 
to  say  his  say  about  women—about 
this  woman  in  particular.  He  was 
sure  that  she  had  misused  Derring- 
forth and  he  wished  to  "  sympathize  " 
with  him. 

"I  am  glad,  old  man,  you  have  so 
little  interest  in  her — thought  you 
were  still  in  love  with  her — wanted 
for  months  to  talk  it  over  with  you — 
glad  I  was  mistaken — fortunate 
you've  got  over  it  so  easily — she 
isn't  worthy  of  " 

M  Stop!"  said  Derringforth,  raising 
3iis  hand  in  a  warning  gesture.  M  Not 
.a  word  that  reflects  on  Miss  Kings- 
ley."  The  fire  flashed  in  his  eyes  as 
lie  spoke,  but  his  control  over  him- 
self was  perfect. 

Burrock  was  chagrined.    The  hot 


blood  burned  in  his  cheeks,  but  he 
bridled  his  tongue  with  caution. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  reflect  on  her 
individually,"  he  said  in  an  attempt 
at  apology.  "I  know  nothing  against 
her  personally — simply  know  that 
she  is  a  woman  and  that  is  enough." 

"  No,  not  enough  to  warrant  you  in 
even  breathing  aught  against  her, 
individually  or  collectively,"  an- 
swered Derringforth.  His  manner 
left  no  room  to  doubt  his  earnest- 
ness. "This  is  the  first  jar  we  have 
had,  Burrock,"  he  went  on.  "//  must 
be  the  last.  You  will  apologize  for 
the  reference  you  made  to  Miss 
Kingsley  or  I  shall  leave  you  and 
forget  that  I  ever  knew  you." 

Burrock  hesitated  for  an  instant 
and  then  held  out  his  hand.  "I  am 
sorry,  Derringforth;  I  certainly  did 
not  intend  to  say  anything  offensive 
to  you.  I  hope  you  will  overlook 
what  I  said.  I  know  nothing  against 
Miss  Kingsley  and  will  take  good 
care  not  to  speak  of  her  again." 

Derringforth  took  the  proffered 
hand,believingitwasextendedingood 
faith.  "  I  am  sure  you  did  not  in- 
tend to  offend  me,"  he  replied,  "and 
I  am  glad  you  have  made  it  possible 
for  me  to  forget  the  occurrence  of 
this  unpleasant  incident." 

XL. 

A  large  English  steamer  was 
plowing  through  the  waves  towards 
Sandy  Hook.  A  pilot  boat  had  just 
been  sighted.  The  passengers 
crowded  eagerly  to  the  rail  and 
watched  its  approach.  It  was  to  be 
the  first  coming  in  touch  with  things 
of  "  home."  A  little  boat  put  out 
from  the  vessel  with  the  huge  num- 
ber on  her  sail  and  a  pilot  was  rowed 
to  the  side  of  the  big  steamer.  A 
bundle  of  newspapers  was  sticking 
out  from  his  pocket.  These  were 
quickly  bought  up  by  the  ocean 
travelers,  thirsting  for  "  news." 

On  the  forward  deck  was  a  tall, 
graceful  young  woman,  with  a  bright, 
cheerful  face  that  had  won  much  ad- 
miration abroad.  She  leaned  over 
her  father's  chair  and  ran  her  eye 
over  the  paper  he  was  reading.  Pre- 
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sently  Mr.  Kingsley  turned  the  page. 
Marion  gave  a  sudden  start  and 
grasped  her  father's  arm.  A  big 
display  heading  had  attracted  her 
attention.    This  is  what  she  saw: 

ANOTHER  NAPOLEON  GONE. 

THIS  TIME  IT  IS  PHIL  DERRINGFORTH. 


The  Daring  Young  Speculator  Forced  to  the  Wall  by 
the  Perfidy  ol  a  Friend.  Two  Millions  Dropped. 
The  Dramatic  Side  of  Wall  Street. 


Phil  Derringforth,  the  young  man  who 
has  made  things  lively  in  the  Street  (or 
the  last  few  months,  has  gone  to  the  wall 
with  a  crash.  His  losses,  as  near  as 
can  be  learned,  amount  to  something  over 
two  million  dollars.  He  was  believed  to 
be  worth  a  clean  million  twenty  four  hours 
ago ;  now  he  is  this  much  worse  off  than 
nothing.  The  dramatic  side  of  Wall  Street 
•  is  seen  to  perfection  in  his  case. 

Derringforth  began  speculating  at  about 
the  time  of  his  father's  death.which  occurred 
nearly  two  years  ago,  The  fifrn  of  Derring- 
forth &  Derringforth,  which  consisted  of 
father  and  son,  was  heavily  involved  at  the 
time  of  the  senior  partner  s  death.  It  had 
been  in  a  bad  way  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
Young  Derringforth  showed  great  ability 
in  managing  the  firm's  affairs,  after  the  busi- 
ness came  into  his  hands— so  great  in  fact 
that  he  was  able  to  pay  up  all  indebted- 
ness, and  come  out  with  a  profit.  But  he  had 
become  interested  in  Wall  Street  and  finally 
closed  out  the  old  business  and  gave  all  his 
time  to  speculation.  His  boldness  brought 
him  quickly  into  prominence.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  be  apower  in  the  Street  when  his 
mother  died  suddenly.  The  shock  was 
very  severe  on  him.  He  kept  away  from 
the  Street  for  a  few  weeks,  but  on  return- 
ing began  speculation  with  a  recklessness 
that  seemed  born  of  desperation.  Luck 
was  with  him  until  he  was  stabbed  in  ihe 
back  by  a  friend — one  Burrock,  a  miserable 
fellow  who  would  sell  out  his  own  father  if 
it  were  to  his  interest  to  do  so. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  It  seems 
that  about  a  year  before  the  death  of  the 
senior  Derringforth  the  firm  fell  into  the 
hands  of  J.  Harrington  Van  Stump,  a 
rich  Shylock  who  squeezed  the  life  blood 
out  of  the  house.  Van  Stump  is  well 
known  in  social  circles,  is  very  rich  and 
poses  as  a  man  of  exemplary  character. 
The  Derringforths  up  to  the  time  of  the 
senior  partner's  death  did  not  know  the 
hand  that  had  dragged  them  to  the  verge 
bankruptcy.  Their  transactions  were  had 
through  an  attorney — one  Martin  Strum,  a 
tool  of  Van  Stump's.  But  after  the  father 
died  the  son  in  some  way  found  out  the 
name  of  the  real  Shylock  and  with  the  dar- 
ing of  a  young  man  he  entered  into  a 
fight  that  caused  Van  Stump  a  great  deal 


of  annoyance  and  eventually  a  heavy  loss. 
There  was  mutual  hatred  between  the  two 
men.  Van  Stump,  as  the  story  goes, 
bought  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Hayden 
National  Iron  Company  with  the  evident 
purpose  of  crushing  the  Derringforths. 
He  succeeded  to  the  extent  of  driving  the 
senior  Derringforth  to  his  grave.  \  oung 
Derringforth  finally  came  into  possession 
of  certain  information  that  enabled  him,  in 
company  with  others,  to  make  a  powerful 
attack  on  the  Hayden  Company.  The 
stock  went  down  with  a  rush.  Van  Stump 
bought  liberally  with  the  purpose  of  stem- 
ming the  tide  but  the  coup  was  so  well 
planned  that  the  bottom  seemed  to  drop 
completely  from  under  the  stock.  Van 
Stump,  always  a  coward,  got  frightened 
and  sold  his  entire  interest  in  the  Hayden 
Company,  netting  a  loss  of  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars. 

This  was  sweet  revenge  for  Derring- 
forth, but  it  was  not  all.  The  assault 
netted  him  a  profit  of  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  was  the  first  big 
money  he  had  made,  and  it  gave  him  a 
sense  of  his  own  power. 

Van  Stump,  it  is  said,  was  the  most 
angry  man  New  York  has  seen  in  a  gene- 
ration. He  swore  vengeance  on  Derring- 
forth. War  was  declared.  But  the  god  • 
of  battle  was  with  the  young  man  until 
treachery  in  one  he  trusted  landed  him  at 
the  feet  of  his  foe.  It  was  a  contemptible 
procedure  on  the  part  of  Van  Stump  and 
inconceivable  on  tne  part  of  Burrock.  It 
seems  that  the  latter  and  Derringforth  had 
been  old  school  friends,  and  that  it  was 
through  Burrock  that  Derringforth  got  into 
speculation.  The  two  had  worked  to- 
gether for  a  time,  but  eventually  Derring- 
forth branched  out  independently  <-f 
Burrock.  The  latter  was  envious  of  Der- 
ringforth's  rapid  rise  in  the  Street,  but  as 
a  matter  of  policy  kept  on  friendly  terms 
with  him.  He  retained  Derringforths 
confidence,  and  was  familiar  with  his  as- 
sault on  the  Hayden  Company. 

Finally  through  some  means  Burrock 
was  brought  in  touch  with  Van  Stump. 
From  that  hour  Derringforth  s  fate  was 
sealed.  Van  Stump  was  kept  informed  of 
his  plans.  Every  move  he  made  or  con- 
templated making  was  laid  before  the  old 
Shylock.  Armed  with  this  information  it 
was  not  a  difficult  matter  for  him  to  lead 
Derringforth  into  a  trap.  Much  sympathy 
is  expressed  for  the  young  man  in  the 
Street. 

It  was  a  singular  coincidence  that 
the  first  thing  that  greeted  Ma- 
rion's eyes,  as  she  approached  home, 
should  "be  this  startling  account  of 
Derringforth's  downfall,  giving  as  it 
did  a  brief  outline  of  his  career  dur- 
ing her  almost  two  years'  absence. 

"Oh,  poor  Phil!''*  she  exclaimed. 
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"This  is  dreadful,  dreadful!  and  we 
knew  nothing  about  the  death  of 
your  father  and  mother." 

"  It  is  shocking,"  said  Mr.  Kings- 
ley.  "I  cannot  realize  it — cannot 
believe  that  we  shall  never  see  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Derringforth  again." 

In  all  the  time  Marion  had  been 
away  she  had  not  heard  from  Phil. 
Her'letter  remained  unanswered  and 
she  was  too  proud  to  write  him  a 
second  time.  There  was  but  one 
conclusion  to  draw,  and  that  was 
that  he  was  angry  'and  wished  to 
break  with  her.  The  thought  was  a 
bitter  one,  but  there  was  'no  other 
reasonable  explanation.  Why  then 
should  she  humiliate  herself  by  ven- 
turing to  write  again  ?  The  possi- 
bility that  her  letter  did  not  reach 
him  never  entered  her  mind. 

All  the  facts  pointed  to  the  convic- 
tion that  he  had  deliberately  i~nored 
her  note — had  deliberately  refused 
to  call  on  her  before  her  departure. 
This  was  a  cutting  conclusion  for 
a  girl  of  her  pride.  Indignation 
was  the  inevitable  result.  The  love 
of  her  heart  was  embittered.  She 
tried  to  forget  Derringforth,  even  as 
he  was  trying  at  that  very  time  to 
forget  her.  Her  effort  was  more 
successful  than  his,  but  this  success 
was  by  no  means  complete.  The 
hope  lingered  with  her  for  weeks 
and  weeks  that  some  day  she  might 
hear  from  him,  but  the  long  looked 
for  letter  never  came. 

He  was  as  completely  cut  off  from 
her  as  if  dead.  He  lived  in  memory 
only.  There  was  nothing  in  her  life 
abroad  to  remind  her  of  him.  There 
was  everything  in  it  to  bury  the  past 
deep  beneath  a  constantly  changing 
panorama  of  pleasures.  She  had 
hitherto  held  herself  in  check,  al- 
ways with  the  thought  of  Derring- 
forth. But  she  was  free  now  to 
accept  attention  without  restraint. 
Conscience  had  dropped  its  warning 
finger.  She  filled  her  lungs  with 
deep,  long  draughts  of  pleasure. 
She  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  delici- 
ous intoxication.  She  was  courted, 
admired,  flattered,  feted.  The  ex- 
hilaration was  sweet  to  her.  It  be- 
came her  life,  her  soul,  her  very  self. 


Suitors  for  her  hand  failed  to  entice 
her  from  these  effervescent  delights. 

44  Mama  was  right,"  she  told  her- 
self. 44  A  girl  ought  not  to  marry 
before  she  is  twenty  five.  I  certainly 
shall  not,  and  I  shall  keep  myself 
free  from  all  entanglements  so  that 
I  can  enjoy  myself.  One  thing  is 
sure,  I  will  never  become  engaged 
until  I  am  ready  to  marry.  When  I 
have  grown  tired  of  this  sort  of 
pleasure  then  I  suppose  I  shall  marry, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  tie  myself  down 
so  long  as  I  enjoy  the  life  of  a  girl. 
There  is  plenty  of  time  yet  for  me  to 
think  of  marrying." 

Richard  Devonshire's  fate  was 
only  that  of  many  another  man 
whose  heart  Marion  had  quickened  to 
the  tune  of  love.  But  she  managed 
with  that  clever  tact  that  enabled  her 
to  retain  the  friendship  of  all — the 
admiration  df  many.  This  was  true 
of  Devonshire  ;  it  was  equally  true 
of  Burton  Edwards.  The  fires  of 
love  still  burned  in  his  breast,  though 
he  had  followed  her  to  Europe  and 
turned  his  face  homeward  without 
the  promise  he  had  sought.  Some- 
times Marion  contrasted  the  ardor  of 
Edwards  with  the  indifference  of 
Derringforth.  But  Edwards  was  not 
the  only  man  she  had  contrasted 
with  Phil.  All  alike  had  been  com- 
pared with  him,  and  though  she  had 
tried  to  forget  him  there  was  still 
down  deep  in  her  heart  a  feeling  for 
him  that  she  had  never  had  for  any 
other  man. 

Whenever  her  thoughts  strayed  to 
Derringforth  she  saw  him  as  she  had 
seen  him  in  the  past.  There  was  no 
change  in  his  appearance.  He  had 
grown  no  older.  In  fancy,  she  could 
see  him  at  his  office  with  pen  in 
hand,  busy  with  correspondence,  or 
perhaps  at  home  reading  in  his 
favorite  corner.  She  could  see  his 
father  in  his  big  easy  chair,  smoking 
an  after  dinner  cigar,  and  Mrs. 
Derringforth,  a  little  way  from  him, 
busy  with  some  piece  of  fancy  work. 
The  thought  had  never  occurred  to 
her  that  anvthing  out  of  the  ordinary 
had  taken  place  with  the  Derring- 
forths  during  her  absence. 

This  newspaper  account,  telling  of 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Derringforth's  death, 
and  of  Phil's  failure,  was  therefore  a 
rude  awakening  to  a  sad  reality.  She 
was  inexpressibly  shocked.  Her 
heart  was  warm  with  sympathy  for 
Phil,  while  she  condemned  herself 
for  the  bitter  feelings  she  had  had 
for  him — condemned  herself  for  the 
little  thought  she  had  given  him. 

XLI. 

Colonel  Geoffrey  Rayburn  in- 
vited Derringforth  to  go  down  to  his 
Southern  home  with  him  for  a  few 
days'  rest.  The  invitation  was  little 
short  of  a  command. 

"  Rest!  "  exclaimed  Derringforth, 
when  the  colonel  mentioned  the 
matter  the  day  after  his  failure. 

"  Certainly  and  why  not?  You 
will  never  have  a  better  opportunity. 
There  is  nothing  you  can  do  here 
during  the  next  few  days.  Your 
affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  your  law- 
yers." 

"  You  are  extremely  kind,"  an- 
swered Derringforth.  "  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  invitation,  but  think 
how  it  would  look  for  me  to  go  off  on 
a  pleasure  trip  at  this  time." 

"Hang  the  looks! "  returned  the 
colonel.  M  I  am  your  largest  creditor 
and  if  I  do  not  grumble  no  one  else 
should." 

"  But  every  one  has  not  your  gener- 
ous eyes." 

u  Nonsense,  nonsense,  young  man. 
Make  your  plans  to  start  with  me 
tomorrow  morning.  I  can't  allow 
you  to  break  down — you  owe  me  too 
much  money.  A  few  days'  rest  will 
give  you  a  firmer  stroke.  You  must 
put  yourself  in  condition  to  jump  in 
and  hammer  out  another  fortune." 

It  was  ten  o'clock  on  the  morn- 
ing after  Marion  had  read  of  Der- 
ringforth's failure.  She  stood  by  the 
rail  of  the  big  Cunarder  that'  had 
born  her  safely  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  steamer  was  moving  majestic- 
ally up  the  Narrows.  Marion's  heart 
beat  with  joy  as  she  saw  the  familiar 
sights  dear  to  all  American  eyes. 

The  great  ship  steamed  steadily 
on  and  presently  ran  into  the  smooth 
waters  of  the  Hudson.     A  ferryboat 


put  out  from  the  New  York  side  and 
headed  straight  for  the  New  Jersey 
shore. 

The  great  ocean  steamer  loomed 
up  as  a  monster  beside  the  little  side 
wheeler.  A  sea  of  faces  peered  over 
the  rail  and  looked  down  upon  the 
upturned  faces  on  the  little  boat. 
Two  men  stood  somewhat  apart  from 
the  others  on  the  river  craft.  One 
was  a  tall,  athletically  built  young 
man,  dressed  in  a  traveling  suit.  His 
companion  was  his  senior  by  per- 
haps a  score  or  more  of  years — a 
man  of  military  bearing  and  strik- 
ingly fine  presence. 

A  cry  escaped  the  lips  of  one  of 
the  steamer's  passengers,  followed  by 
the  frantic  waving  of  a  feminine 
handkerchief.  Derringforth  saw  it, 
and  saw,too,a  very  pretty  face  turned 
towards  his  with  an  eager  smile. 
He  looked  for  an  instant  and  then 
turned  his  head  away  without  a  sign 
of  recognition. 

Marion's  heart  sank  within  her. 
The  distance  between  the  two  boats 
widened;  the  distance  between  her- 
self and  Phil,  it  seemed  to  her, 
widened  in  geometrical  progression. 

It  was  a  bright,  crisp  November 
morning.  The  soft  rays  of  the  Vic- 
ginia  sun  made  it  seem  to  Derring- 
forth like  October  in  the  Berkshires. 
Colonel  Rayburn  held  the  lines. 
Derringforth  sat  beside  him.  The 
horses,  flew  over  the  ground  at  a 
rattling  pace.  The  air  was  exhilar- 
ating. Derringforth  drew  in  long 
breaths  and  feasted  his  eyes  on  the 
scenery,  made  beautiful  by  the  au- 
tumn foliage 

"This  will  do  you  a  world  of 
good,  my  boy,"  said  the  colonel. 

"It  has  done  me  a  world  of  good 
already,  I  fancy,"  answered  Derring- 
forth. "  I  believe  my  chest  is  larger 
by  two  inches,"  and  he  swelled  it 
with  another  long  breath  of  that 
life  giving  air. 

The  horses  shot  between  two 
great  stone  piers  and  into  the  curv- 
ing roadway  of  private  grounds. 
Derringforth  caught  a  glimpser 
through  the  trees,  of  a  typical 
Southern  home.  A  flitting  shadow 
attracted  his  eye  and  instantly  van- 
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ished  behind  the  foliage.  The  car- 
riage  swung  xo  the  left.  The  horses 
bounded  forward.  The  trees  thinned. 
A  tennis  costume,  a  racquet,  a  grace- 
ful figure  burst  upon  his  vision.  Ah, 
yes!  another  similar  costume,  flying 
after  a  ball,  speeding  from  the 
racquet  of  a  young  man  on  the 
other  side  of  the  net. 

XLII. 

Derringforth  felt  more  at  home 
with  the  Rayburns  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  than  he  would  have  felt  with 
some  New  England  family  at  the 
end  of  a  week.  He  saw  Southern 
hospitality  in  its  perfection.  It  was 
a  revelation  to  him — a  delig'htful 
realization  of  a  fancy  founded  on 
what  he  had  read  and  heard.  He 
was  glad  he  had  come,  though  but  a 
little  while  before,  when  he  first 
caught  sight  of  the  tennis  players, 
he  felt  like  leaping  from  the  carriage 
and  running 'cross  lots  to  the  railway 
station,  to  escape  meeting  these  girls. 
He  had  not  known  that  Colonel  Ray- 
burn  had  a  daughter  and  only  ex- 
pected to  meet  his  wife. 

But  no  young  man  in  his  right 
mind  could  regret  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Dorothy  Rayburn.  He 
felt  like  calling  her  Dorothy  already 
and  fancied  that  she  was  likely  to 
call  him  Phil  at  any  moment.  Her 
cousin,  Nellie  Brad  win,  was  also  an 
attractive  girl  and  Mrs.  Rayburn  was 
a  charming  woman.  Stanley  Vedder 
was  the  young  man  who  was  playing 
tennis  with  the  girls  when  Colonel 
Rayburn  and  Derringforth  drove  up 
from  the  station. 

Vedder  started  to  go  after  meeting 
Derringforth  and  talking  for  a  few 
moments  with  him. 

"You  must  not  go,  Stanley,"  said 
the  colonel.  "I  want  you  to  help 
entertain  Mr.  Derringforth." 

Vedder's  face  lighted  up.  He  did 
not  want  to  go,  but  fancied  that  it 
was  the  correct  thing  for  him  to  do. 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  any- 
thing I  can  to  add  to  Mr.  Derring- 
forth's  pleasure,"  he  replied. 

The  two  young  men  were  of  about 
the  same  age.    The  one  had  made  a 


reputation  as  an  athlete  in  college; 
the  other  had  made  and  lost  a  for- 
tune. The  trainingof  these  two  had 
been  widely  different.  Which  was 
the  better  equipped  to  fight  the 
battles  of  life — Derringforth  with  an 
indebtedness  of  a  million  dollars  and 
not  a  cent  with  which  to  pay  it,  or 
Vedder  with  his  enviable  football 
record  and  a  considerable  knowledge 
of  Latin  and  Greek  ?  Possibly  this 
thought  came  into  Colonel  Ray- 
burn's  mind  as  he  saw  these  two 
young  men  side  by  side.  It  would 
not  have  been  surprising  if  he  had 
asked  himself  which  would  make  the 
more  desirable  husband  ?  The  look 
in  Vedder's  eyes  whenever  they  met 
Dorothy's  would  certainly  have  sug- 
gested the  query. 

In  the  afternoon  the  horses  were 
saddled  and  the  four  young  people 
mounted  them  and  started  off  in  gay 
spirits  for  an  hour's  royal  sport. 
Vedder  had  cleverly  managed  to  take 
a  position  that  would  naturally  bring 
him  beside  Dorothy.  Derringforth 
did  not  notice  the  maneuver.  He 
found  himself  between  the  two  girls, 
and  as  all  rode  abreast  at  first,  he 
felt  that  he  was  in  luck,  happening  to 
be  just  where  he  was  when  the  start 
was  made. 

But  when  the  main  road  was 
reached  they  broke  up  into  couples. 
Then  it  was  that  he  realized  he  had 
not  been  quite  so  lucky  as  he  thought, 
for  instead  of  two  girls  he  now  had 
only  one.  He  fancied  that  he  saw  a 
slight  look  of  disappointment  in 
Nellie's  face  and  he  feared  that  he 
had  inadvertently  made  a  blunder  in 
falling  in  where  he  did. 

"If  Vedder  had  wanted  to  ride 
with  this  one  ever  so  much  I  suppose 
he  would  have  made  no  move  towards 
doing  so,"  thought  Derringforth,  a 
trifle  uncomfortable.  "This  South- 
ern courtesy  is  so  excessively  fine 
that  I  dare  say  he  wouldn't  utter  a 
word  of  protest  if  I  were  to  tread  on 
his  toes." 

But  Nellie  made  herself  so  agree- 
able that  it  was  not  long  before 
Derringforth's  fears  began  to  sub- 
side. They  would  have  vanished 
altogether  but  for  a  move  that  trans- 
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ferred  him  to  Dorothy's  side.  The 
summit  of  a  high  hill  had  been 
reached,  from  which  a  fine  view  could 
be  obtained.  All  stopped  to  look  at 
the  surrounding  country.  When 
they  began  the  descent,  Derringforth 
found  himself  beside  Dorothy.  He 
didn't  know  just  how  the  change 
came  about,  but  he  was  conscious  of 
a  thrill  of  delight  that  he  was  with 
her.  He  felt,  too,  that  he  had  got 
out  of  Vedder's  way,  and  that  in  it- 
self was  a  satisfaction.  Then  the 
thought  occurred  to  him  that  the 
stop  might  have  been  made  on  Ved- 
der's suggestion,  with  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  the  change,  in  so 
clever  a  way  that  he  (Derringforth) 
would  not  suspect  the  other's  aim. 

"  This  is  indeed  a  courteous 
people,"  he  reflected.  "  I  like  such 
delicacv." 

He  was  partially  right.  The  stop 
teas  a  diplomatic  one.  But  it  was 
Dorothy's  diplomacy  that  had 
brought  it  about — not  Vedder's.  If 
Derringforth  had  looked  back  he 
would  have  seen  a  very  troubled  ex- 
pression on  some  one's  face.  But  he 
was  not  looking  back  just  now. 

"Here  is  a  good  stretch  of  road 
ahead."  said  Dorothy.  "Shall  we 
not  have  a  little  dash  ?" 

She  turned  her  eyes  towards  Der- 
ringforth's.  There  was  a  something 
in  them  that  awakened  an  almost 
forgotten  thrill  in  his  heart. 

"Yes,  indeed,  I  should  like  it  im- 
mensely," lie  replied,  with  an  eager- 
ness that  made  Dorothy  smile. 

The  horses  were  off  on  the  instant 
and  racing  at  full  speed. 

"  This  is  glorious  sport,"  said  Der- 
ringforth when  they  had  reached  the 
foot  of  a  hill  and  slowed  down. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  like  it,"  rejoined 
Dorothy,  with  delight  in  her  eyes. 
"  I  was  afraid  vou  would  find  our 
simple  country  life  very  stupid,  but 
now  I  know  how  to  entertain  you." 

"  Your  life  here  is  charming,"  de- 
clared Derringforth,  "  and  there  is 
nothing  I  like  so  much  as  a  dash  on 
a  spirited  horse.  These  two  are 
very  evenly  matched." 

"  They  seem  to  be  today,  but  Billy 
is  a  little  the  faster  I  think.  You 


are,  aren't  you,  Billy  ?"  she  added, 
appealing  to  the  horse  himself  for 
confirmation. 

"  I  think  I  would  be  willing  to  back 
Jack  against  him,"  said  Derring- 
forth. 

"  All  right,"  laughed  Dorothy. 
"We  would  like  nothing  better, 
would  we,  Billy  ?" 

Billy  didn't  make  it  quite  clear 
whether  he  relished  the  idea  of  a 
race  or  not,  but  Dorothy  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  and  it  was  settled  that 
there  should  be  a  race  between  Billy 
and  Jack,  with  the  respective  riders 
that  were  then  up. 

Derringforth  forgot  all  his  business 
troubles.  His  heart  was  as  light  as 
that  of  one  who  had  never  known  a 
sorrow. 

"  She  is  very  sweet,"  he  said  to 
himself,  stealing  an  admiring  glance 
much  oftener  than  one  of  his  cynical 
tendencies  should.  "  I  wonder  why 
Vedder  fancies  the  cousin  ?  She 
isn't  so  pretty  as  Dorothy — hasn't 
the  same  charm  of  manner?  But 
there  is  no  accounting  for  tastes.  He 
probably  knows  what  suits  him." 

Derringforth  was  not  quite  sure  on 
this  point,  however,  when  they 
reached  the  house.  He  and  Dorothy 
had  dismounted  and  were  standing 
on  the  veranda  chatting  when  Ved- 
der and  Nellie  rode  up.  There  was 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  faces.  Nellie's  was 
more  than  passively  happy;  Vedder's 
was  more  than  passively  unhappy. 
Derringforth  was  quick  to  note  this, 
for  he  had  expected  to  see  each  beam- 
ing with  joy.  He  was  puzzled  by  the 
contrast. 

Vedder  tried  to  appear  light  heart- 
ed, but  his  effort  was  a  palpable 
failure.  There  was  no  spirit  in  his 
words;  no  buoyancy  in  his  soul.  He 
seized  the  first  opportunity  to  get  • 
away  without  seeming  abruptness 
and  went  home  in  a  very  gloomv 
mood. 

In  the  evening,  Colonel  Rayburn 
and  his  wife,  the  two  girls  and  Der- 
ringforth sat  down  to  a  game  of 
hearts.  Dorothy  was  prettily  gowned 
in  a  light  soft  silk  that  was  especially 
becoming.    Derringforth  found  him- 
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self  admiring  her.  She  talked  very 
well — played  very  well.  Now  that 
they  were  side  by  side  the  contrast 
between  her  and  Nellie  was  certainly 
in  her  favor.  He  liked  Dorothy's 
blue  eyes  better  than  the  deep  black 
ones  of  her  cousin.  Dorothy's  fea- 
tures, too,  were  rather  more  delicate. 
She  resembled  her  mother. 

M  Some  people  though,"  he  admit- 
ted to  himself,  44  might  fancy  Nellie's 
looks  more.  I  suppose  Vedder  does. 
But  I  can't  understand  him.  He  was 
certainly  in  the  dumps  when  he  came 
home  from  the  ride." 

It  was  a  jolly  game.  Every  one 
was  in  the  best  of  spirits.  Colonel 
Rayburn  called  Derringforth  Phil 
and  this  made  him  feel  even  more  at 
home.  The  evening  swept  by  and  was 
gone.  It  had  been  a  day  of  life  and 
happiness  to  Derringforth.  He  was 
sorry  that  it  was  over,  never  again  to 
be  relived.  But  the  hope  of  another 
equally  enjoyable  on  the  morrow 
gave  sweetness  to  his  sleep. 

The  morning  dawned  as  bright  as 
the  one  tiiat  preceded  it.  Derring- 
forth went  out  on  the  veranda  before 
breakfast  and  filled  his  lungs  with 
the  invigorating  air. 

"  This  is  life,"  he  reflected,  look- 
ing off  over  a  wide  expanse  of  beau- 
tiful country.  "This  is  nature — not 
the  cold,  unyielding  granite  of  the 
city.    I  like  God's  work." 

The  door  opened,  and  he  saw  it  in 
its  perfection.  Dorothy  was  beside 
him,  as  fresh  and  pretty  as  a  wild 
flower. 

"Isn't  this  a  perfect  morning  for 
our  race?"  she  said,  adding  with 
mischief  in  her  eyes,  "  I  hope  you 
haven't  weakened." 

"  No,  indeed.  I'm  anxiously  await- 
ing the  start,"  he  answered,  delighted 
by  her  beauty. 

'"You  are  enjoying  the  anticipation 
of  victory,  I  see." 

"  It's  best  to  cling  to  a  sure  thing," 
he  laughed.  44  Faith  is  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  you  know." 

"Yes,  but  faith  often  leads  us  such 
a  merry  chase  only  to  disappoint  us 
in  the  end." 

'4  And  that  is  the  way  I  shall  find 
it  in  this  race,  you  think?" 


"  Well,  I  warn  vou  I  shall  ride  to 

win." 

44  That  is  another  way  of  saying  I 
shall  be  beaten.  All  right.  I  have 
great  faith  in  Jack." 

44  You  will  persist  then,  in  spite  of 
my  warning,  in  enjoying  the  victory 
in  fancv." 

"  Yrs." 

44  But  the  disappointment  when 
you  are  beaten — just  think  of  that  " 

"  No,  I  won't  think  of  tha .  I,  too, 
shall  tide  to  win." 

44  I  should  be  annoyed  if  you  did 
not.    We  must  have  a  fair  race." 

At  ten  o'clock  Jack  and  Billy  were 
brought  out,  saddled  for  the  contest. 
The  riders  mounted  and  jogged 
along  slowly  to  the  place  selected 
for  the  race.  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Rayburn,  and  Vedder  and  Nellie 
followed  in  a  carriage.  Pedro,  the 
coachman,  and  several  of  the  other 
servants  were  early  on  the  scene.  It 
was  a  great  event  with  them  and 
many  were  their  wagers.  But  the  bet- 
ting was  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
servants.  The  colonel  backed  Jack, 
while  Vedder  placed  his  money  on 
Dorothy's  horse.  He  had  recovered 
to  some  extent  from  his  depression 
of  the  night  before  ;  still  he  was  not 
in  a  happy  frame  of  mind.  The 
disturbance  of  his  heart  caused  by 
Dernngforth's  sudden  appearance  at 
the  Rayburns'  was  not  so  easily- 
quieted. 

Derringforth  wagered  a  box  at 
the  theater  with  Dorothy,  including 
a  supper  at  Delmonico's.  She  bet  a 
silver  cigar  case.  Nellie  followed 
Vedder's  judgment,  while  Mrs.  Ray- 
burn, as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to 
Derringforth,  bet  on  his  horse. 

44  I  tell  you  that  Jack  will  win," 
said  the  colonel.  "I  have  always 
said  that  he  had  speed,  and  today 
you  will  see  it." 

The  bets  were  numerous  and  the 
interest  at  fever  heat,  when  the  flag 
dropped  and  the  horses  were  off 
like  a  flash.  Each  seemed  to  know 
that  something  more  than  usual  wa6 
expected  of  him — each  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  and,  respond- 
ing to  his  rider's  words,  tried  to  van- 
quish the  other. 
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The  start  was  almost  even,  but  at 
the  end  of  a  few  rods  Dorothy  was 
in  the  lead.  A  great  shout  went  up 
from  the  winning  side,  but  the  gap 
between  the  riders  was  not  widened. 
Jack  was  beginning  to  attain  a  dan- 
gerous speed.  Billy  heard  the  clatter 
of  his  hoofs,  and  urged  by  Dorothy, 
almost  flew  over  the  ground.  But 
the  great  stride  of  the  bigger  horse 
pushed  him  hard.  The  distance  be- 
tween them  began  to  diminish  and  a 
shout  from  the  other  side  now  rent 
the  air. 

A  minute  later  and  Dcrringforth 
was  beside  Dorothy.  The  horses 
were  going  like  arrows.  It  was  neck 
and  neck  with  them.  Dcrringforth 
cast  a  quick  glance  at  Dorothy.  Her 
riding  was  perfection.  Her  face  was 
bright  with  hope.  He  felt  that  the 
race  was  his,  but  he  would  a  thou- 
sand times  rather  she  should  win  it, 
and  yet,  remembering  her  words  of 
the  morning,  he  could  not  give  it 
away.  He  would  not  incur  her  dis- 
pleasure even  in  the  effort  to  give 
her  a  thrill  of  happiness.  The  stake 
was  but  a  little  way  ahead.  Der- 

( To  be  i 


ringforth  called  to  Jack  for  a  final 
spurt.  The  response  was  instanta- 
neous. Derringforth  was  half  a 
length  ahead. 

"I  told  you  so,"  cried  Colonel 
Rayburn,  cheering  wildly;  but  the 
great  excitement  was  with  the  colored 
contingent.  A  mighty  shout  went 
up  from  those  of  them  on  the  now 
winning  side. 

The  stake  was  but  a  dozen  rods 
away.  Derringforth  was  increasing 
the  g;ip  between  him  and  Dorothy. 
The  road  swerved  sharply  to  the 
right.  Derringforth  was  riding  to  a 
splendid  finish.  A  monster  St.  Bern- 
ard dog  bounded  over  the  fence  on 
the  left  with  a  savage  bark.  Jack 
plunged  suddenly  to  the  right.  The 
girth  parted  'Derringforth  kept 
straight  on  for  an  instant,  and  then 
fell  heavily,  the  saddle  beside  him. 

Dorothy  was  the  first  to  reach  him. 
She  bent  over  him  with  frightened 
face.  He  tried  to  get  upon  his  feet 
with  her  aid,  but  he  could  not  stand. 
Colonel  Rayburn  was  soon  upon  the 
scene.  Dcrringforth  was  placed  ten- 
derly in  the  carriage  and  taken  home. 
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There's  a  tree  that  grows  by  a  forest  stream 
Under  whose  branches  I  love  to  dream 
And  watch  the  flickering  sunlight  creep 
Through  a  stir  of  blossom  and  bough  —and  leaf 
With  a  burst  of  blue  where  the  heaven  is  seen. 
And  the  silence  of  shadows  and  leafy  ways 
Will  haunt  my  heart  with  a  peace  for  days. 

And  there's  a  bird  that  loves  to  spring 
From  spray  to  spray  on  careless  wing: 
Little  he  heeds  how  long  1  sit 
To  see  his  flashing  feathers  flit. 
Now  in  the  maze  of  a  hidden  nest, 
Now  where  the  sunbeams  smite  his  breast 
— Till  the  silence  melt  in  a  magic  strain 
Whose  echo  will  charm  long  hours  of  pain. 

The  while  I  lie  in  my  pleasant  nook 
A  poet  speaks  to  me  out  of  a  book. 
And  the  silence  of  w<x>dland.  the  song  of  bird 
Grow  into  Life  and  Love  at  his  word. 
And  I  somehow  think,  as  the  years  roll  by 
And  the  shadows  pass  from  earth  and  sky 
I  shall  find  that  poem  and  bird  and  tree 
Were  the  morning  mists  of  Eternity. 

John  Hall  Ingham. 
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By  Leon  Mead. 


THE  life  of  Ludwig  II  of  Bavaria 
was  a  pathetic  romance  of  ab- 
sorbing interest ;  his  death  was  one 
of  the  greatest  tragedies  of  history. 
He  possessed  an  ardent  passion  for 
music  and  poetry  and  was  an  enthu- 
siastic patron  of  the  fine  arts.  In 
him  were  commingled  talents,  which, 
had  they  not  been  crippled  and  fin- 
ally rendered  useless  by  hereditary 
tendencies  to  insanity,  would  have 
made  him  a  distinct  personality  in 
the  intellectual  world.  Yet,  despite 
the  taint  of  blood  that  coursed 
through  his  veins  he  lived  to  be  a 
benefactor  to  the  human  race  by  en- 
couraging and  assisting  that  colossal 
genius,  Richard  Wagner,  in  the  pro- 
duction of  his  immortal  music 
dramas. 

A  complete  biography  of  Ludwig 
will  not  be  attempted  in  this  paper, 
for  it  could  not  be  comprehensively 
written  within  the  compass  of  space 
at  hand  ;  my  purpose  being  rather 
to  rehearse  a  few  notable  passages 
from  the  chapter  of  a  most  singular 
career,  which,  if  sensational,  are,  at 
the  same  time,  not  the  less  instruc- 
tive. 

If  Shakspere  were  living  today  I 
fancy  he  would  eagerly  seize  upon 
the  late  king  of  Bavaria  as  the  cen- 
tral figure  of  a  powerful  tragedy.  In 
truth,  the  dramatic  possibilities  of- 
fered by  the  mysterious  life  and 
stranger  death  of  Bavaria's  sov- 
ereign were  promptly  appreciated 
by  German  playwrights,  whose 
works,  however,  were  suppressed  be- 
fore they  could  be  mounted  for 
stage  production.  These  ambitious 
writers  thought  to  stimulate  public 
excitement,  but  the  official  censor 
wisely  entertained  a  different  view  of 
the  situation. 

The  house  of  Wittelsbach,  though 


loyally  beloved  by  the  Bavarian  peo- 
ple, has  been  peculiarly  unfortunate 
in  having  had  numerous  cases  of  in- 
sanity among  its  members.  Old 
Louis  the  First,  of  Bavaria,  was  de- 
cidedly eccentric.  He  disgraced  his 
reign  by  every  kind  of  profligacy, 
fell  a  victim  to  the  voluptuous 
charms  of  an  adventuress  generally 
known  as  Lola  Montez,  and  was  fin- 
ally forced  to  abdicate  the  throne  in 
favor  of  his  eldest  son  Maximilian  II. 

When  the  latter  was  crown  prince 
he  had  married  on  March  12,  1842, 
Marie  Edwiga  of  Hohenzollern,  then 
a  beautiful  girl  of  seventeen.  She 
remained  a  Protestant  throughout 
the  Jesuit  reaction  that  followed  the 
overthrow  of  old  Ludwig  the  First 
and  the  expulsion  of  Lola  Montez 
from  Bavaria. 

Owing  to  her  religious  faith  Queen 
Marie  was  not  allowed  to  see  her 
sons  after  they  were  placed  in 
charge  of  tutors — a  deprivation  over 
which  she  deeply  grieved.  Early  in 
1864  Maximilian  died,  and  the  wid- 
owhood of  Marie  was  made  immeas- 
urably desolate  by  the  subsequent 
knowledge  that  both  her  sons  had 
gone  crazy.  She  died  a  few  years 
ago,  universally  mourned  throughout 
the  empire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both 
Ludwig  II  and  his  brother  Otto 
were  too  rigorously  treated  in  their 
youth  by  those  who  had  them  in 
charge.  Ludwig  possessed  an  artis- 
tic temperament  and  early  became 
studious  in  habit.  Neither  he  nor 
Otto  was  allowed  to  play  like  other 
boys.  It  naturally  followed  that 
having  no  healthful  recreations  and 
sports  they  grew  prematurely  old. 
at  least  in  mind.  They  were  literally 
taught  misogamy  and  misogyny. 
The  heaven,  of  which  Wordsworth 
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speaks,  did  not  lie  about  them  in 
their  infancy,  liven  when  physically 
robust  lads  they  were  still  denied 
those  stirring  diversions  by  flood 
and  field,  which  are  as  much  the  es- 
sential preparation  to  the  leading  of 
a  full,  manly  life,  as  anything  con- 
nected  with  book  lore  can  be. 

What  was  the  result  ?  A  bagful  of 
marbles  and  a  kite  were  the  first 
things  Ludwig  procured  after  be- 
coming the  master  of  his  own  voli- 
tion. He  succeeded  to  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1864. 
He  was  then  twenty  years  of  age. 
At  that  time  he  was  a  superb  speci- 
men of  sturdy  young  manhood, 
handsome  in  face,  with  dark  eyes, 
wavy  hair  and  a  bright  expression, 
but  with  little  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  pratical  statecraft.  He  had  grown 
into  manhood  without  first  having 
been  a  boy.  Accordingly  he  seemed 
anomalous  to  his  kingly  position  — 
when  seated  on  the  throne,  decked 
in  his  royal  robes,  he  found  more 
amusement  in  some  toy  than  he  did 
in  the  addresses  of  his  ministers  and 
councilors.  Some  one  has  aptly  re- 
marked that  the  child  nature  in  this 
young  monarch  was  ever  trying  to 
be  avenged  for  being  harshly  re- 
pressed when  it  had  a  right  to  assert 
itself. 

The  order  of  nature  in  his  case 
wasabnormally  reversed.  He  showed 
an  interested  earnestness  in  trivial 
games  and  entertainments  such  as  a 
child  evinces  in  building  card  houses 
or  in  making  mud  pies — in  short, 
pretending  reality  without  seriously 
feeling  it.  Later  on  in  the  same 
manner  he  played  at  building  pal- 
aces, at  stage  management  with 
Wagner,  at  trying  to  give  Bavaria  a 
copy  of  Versailles,  letting  imagina- 
tion rule  all  his  actions.  Here  in- 
deed was  a  terrible  instance  of  the 
influence  and  effect  of  injudicious 
early  environment. 

In  the  meantime  the  younger 
brother  was  the  first  to  utterly  suc- 
cumb to  the  dread  microbe  of  lost 
reason.  His  case  rapidly  developed, 
and  since  the  day  he  was  pronounced 
insane  there  has  been  little  or  no 
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hope  that  he  would  ever  recover.  He 
is  little  better  in  condition  than  a 
driveling  idiot,  fancying  himself  at 
times  an  animal  ami  going  about 
the  place  of  his  confinement  "on  all 
fours."  Another  favorite  delusion 
of  his  is  that  he  kills  a  peasant  or  at- 
tendant every  day  with  a  weapon 
which  gives  a  report,  but  discharges 
no  death  dealing  missile. 

Otto  stands  at  the  open,  but  iron 
barred  window,  at  a  certain  hour 
every  morning,  gun  in  hand,  waiting 
for  his  diurnal  victim.  Not  to  over- 
tax his  patience,  a  nicely  arranged 
code  of  signals  brings  to  his  view  a 
man  pacingacross  the  area  below.  I'p 
goes  Otto's  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and 
without  any  deliberate  aim  the  gun 
goes  off.  The  man  drops,  as  though 
pierced  through  the  heart  with  a 
bullet,  and  immediately  afterward  is 
borne  away  on  a  stretcher  by  min- 
ions of  the  castle,  with  whom  he  ex- 
changes smiles,  if  not  words. 

The  first  play  Ludwig  II  ever  saw, 
according  to  a  reliable  biographer, 
was  "  Lohengrin  ",  on  his  seventeenth 
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birthday,  the  25th  of  August,  1861. 
He  was  so  impressed  that  he  desired 
to  know  more  concerning  Wagner's 
compositions.  A  little  investigation 
confirmed  his  first  favorable  opinion, 
and  in  his  estimation  Beethoven  and 
Wagner  were  without  their  peers  in 
the  domain  of  music.  Remember- 
ing how  inglorious) y  and  squalidly 
the  former  hail  fared  at  the  hands  of 


routr  thence  an  ambassador  from 
Ludwig  II  met  him  in  Stuttgart,  and 
delivered  the  king's  message  which 
assured  him  that  all  the  royal  means 
were  at  his  disposal. 

Of  course,  Wagner  lost  no  time  in 
getting  to  Munich.  There  reigned 
the  prince  of  his  dreams  and  prayers, 
and  there  he  found  wealth  poured 
out  upon  him  as  from  a  horn  of 
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the  world  in  his  closing  days,  Lud- 
wig vowed  that  when  he  became  king 
he  would  stretchout  a  rescuing  hand 
to  the  latter.  In  the  score  of  the 
4"  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen,"  which 
appeared  two  years  afterward,  was 
printed  the  pertinent  inquiry,  "Will 
this  prince  be  found  ?" 

In  the  following  spring  Ludwig  II 
ascended  the  throne.  One  of  his 
first  acts  as  a  full  fledged  king  was 
to  invite  Wagner  to  an  audietice.  At 
this  very  period  Wagner  was  sorely 
in  need  of  aid.  Though  he  had 
made  considerable  headway  as  the 
apostle  of  a  new  order  of  German 
music,  he  still  had  not  conquered 
Continental  prejudice  and  much  less 
critical  dictum.  By  adverse  fortune 
Ik-  was  taking  his  disconsolate  way 
to  Switzerland  where  a  friend  had 
offered  him  a  refuge.     But  while  en 


plenty.  The  king  was  bewitched  by 
Wagner  and  was  eager  to  go  the 
greatest  lengths  to  serve  him. 

Here  may  enter  the  wedge  of  in- 
quiry as  to  how  much  or  how  little 
the  heroic  mind  of  Wagner  psycho 
logized  the  weaker  mentality  of  the 
king.  But  I  shall  not  waste  words 
upon  this  point,  except  to  affirm  that 
in  most  cases  of  cerebral  influence 
the  stronger  and  healthier  brain 
dominates. 

If  Wagner  did  not  directly  urge, 
he  did  much  to  induce  the  king  to 
withdraw  from  the  world  and  its 
realism  and  attempt  the  living  of  an 
ideal  life,  surrounded  by  the  luxuries 
of  art,  amid  the  mountains  of  his 
native  Bavaria.  Ludwig's  pride  was 
slung  by  the  refusal  of  the  Mun- 
cheners  to  accept  Wagner  without 
murmur  or  question.    The  people  ot 
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that  city  to  this  day  are  wont  to  de- 
clare, as  they  did  before  the  tragedy, 
that  their  king  isolated  himself  prin- 
cipally on  account  of  pique  over  the 
failure  of  his  efforts  to  in- 
sure for  Wagner  a  lofty  sin- 
ecure in  Munich. 

At  all  events  Ludwig  lost 
interest  in  the  current  affairs 
of  the  seat  of  government. 
He  spent  the  majority  of  his 
time  in  his  mountain  castle. 
He  developed  a  mania  for 
constructing  palaces  on  a 
grand  scale,  which  enormous- 
ly involved  the  crown  in  debt 
amounting  to  millions  of 
marks.  These  debts  will  be 
paid  off  by  the  Bavarian  gov- 
ernment at  the  rate  of  $275,- 
000  a  year.  The  last  pay- 
ment will  be  made  in  1^05. 

Different  stories  have  been  re- 
counted regarding  Ludwig's  peculiar 
phases  of  insanity — as  though  some 
definite  cause  had  produced  it.  One 
version  is  to  the  effect  thai  both  Lud- 
wig and  Otto  loved  the  same  woman 
— a  sister  of  the  empress  of  Austria, 
who  is  now  the  Duchess  d'Alencon. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  im- 
becile feelings  of  Otto  toward  this 
lady,  it  is  known  that  King  Ludwig 
entertained  for  the  Princess  Sophia 
the  most  exalted  affection.  It  is  also 
generally  believed  that  this  beautiful 
woman  lost  her  promise  of  the  Ba- 
varian crown  through  an  indiscreet 
if  not  illicit  intrigue  with  a  royal 
equerry — which  made  an  unwhole- 
some scandal  at  the  lime.  The  be- 
trothal between  herself  and  Ludwig 
was  broken  off  and  the  latter  became 
a  confirmed   woman   hater  at  last. 

King  Ludwig,  violently  disap- 
pointed in  his  one  vital  love  affair, 
was  a  prey  to  himself.  Whenever  he 
came  to  the  Residenz  in  Munich  it 
was  not  to  see  or  be  in  touch  with  his 
people — much  less  his  courtiers.  It 
is  related  that  on  one  or  two  occas- 
ions he  gave  a  state  dinner,  following 
the  well  honored  custom  of  his  royal 
ancestors.  But  though  the  dinner 
was  served  in  elaborate  courses,  and 
he  presided  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
there  was  no  one  to  actually  partake 


of  the  banquet  but  himself.  The 
three  or  four  hundred  guests  present 
were  the  figments  of  his  imagination. 
Thus  he  showed  his  supreme  con- 
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tempt  for  all  his  royal  retainers  and 
socially  ambitious  friends.  At  the 
same  time  he  seems  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  liking  for  the  old  Residenz 
in  Munich,  in  a  certain  part  of  which, 
early  in  his  reign,  he  had  caused  to 
be  built  the  famous  roof  garden — 
prohibited  to  the  tread  of  all  persons 
save  his  majesty's  most  exclusive 
friends.  Here  the  favorite  singers 
of  the  court  theater  were  invited, 
sometimes  at  unreasonable  hours  of 
night,  or  rather  of  early  morning  to 
render  Wagnerian  operas. 

Here.in  what  was  generally  called 
the  Winter  Garden,  was  an  artificial 
lake,  rendered  strikingly  beautiful 
by  decorative  environments  of  fra- 
grant flowers,  exotic  plants  and 
tropical  vegetation,  and  here  the 
kin*;  might  summon  Herr  Nachbaeur 
or  Herr  Vogel  to  enter  a  boat  drawn 
by  swans,  and  sing  to  him  the  swan 
song  from  "  Lohengrin."  Vogel,  who 
is  familiarly  known  to  the  opera  lov- 
ing public  of  New  York,  was  some- 
times called  upon  to  color  real  life 
with  the  spirit  of  the  poet's  myth  in 
less  artificial  surroundings.  This 
splendid  tenor  has  been  compelled 
to  sail  on  Lake  Starnberg,  of  a  moon- 
light night,  dressed  in  the  silver  ar- 
mor and  shield  of  Lohengrin  and 
sing  for  the  benefit  of  Ludwig,  who 
sat  on  shore.    This  Lahengrin  was 
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hoarse  for  a  month,  after  falling  into 
the  lake  one  night,  but  the  Bavarian 
treasury  settled  the  doctors'  bills. 

The  king,  being  passionately  fond 
of  music,  generally  had  it  u  on  hand," 
and  sometimes  he  ordered  a  female 


by  the  deputation  that  waited  upon 
him  at  Hohenschwangan,  deposed 
him  from  the  throne  and  appointed 
in  his  place  a  regent — his  uncle — 
Prince  Luitpold.  A  day  or  two  later 
Ludwig  was  conveyed  to  a  castle 
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singer  to  "  materialize."  On  one  oc- 
casion he  invited  a  charming  soprano 
of  the  Munich  court  theater  to  take 
a  drive  with  him  over  the  mountain 
estate  connected  with  one  of  his 
castles.  While  she  sat  on  the  seat 
beside  him  in  his  landau,  not  a  hem 
of  her  garment  was  to  touch  his  royal 
person,  according  to  his  explicit 
command.  And  besides  this,  the 
poor  woman,  in  the  loneliest  part  of 
the  forest,  was  forced  to  render  one 
of  Wagner's  most  dismal  arias. 

In  my  opinion,  King  Ludwig  II 
understood  everything  that  was  said 


retreat  in  charge  of  medical  advisers 
and  attendants.  The  next  morning 
Dr.  Gudden,  who  had  had  chief 
charge  of  Ludwig  for  some  time 
previously,  and  his  highness  went  out 
for  a  walk  along  the  shore  of  Lake 
Starnberg.  Two  or  three  hours  later 
their  bodies  were  found  in  the  lake. 

There  were  evidences  that  the  king 
had  seized  the  little  doctor,  forced 
him  into  the  water  and  held  his  head 
submerged  until  the  latter  was 
drowned  and  then  himself  found  re- 
lief from  the  pangs  of  a  deranged  in- 
telligence beneath  the  same  waters. 
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By  Cecii 

r  I  "HE  question,  what  position  in 
*  life  will  my  son  be  best  adapt- 
ed to  fill,  is  one  which  presents  itself 
to  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  par- 
ents. It  is  a  debatable  problem 
whether  our  cousins  across  the  water 
are  any  better  off  in  this  respect 
than  we  are,  even  though  the  career 
of  one  son  is  settled  for  him  at  his 
birth.  The  elder  son,  by  his  prior 
claim,  steps  into  the  lands  and  titles, 
but  what  the  vocation  of  the  younger 
sons  shall  be  is  a  far  more  serious 
question  with  them  than  it  is  with 
us.  The  traditions  and  customs  of 
the  country  have  debarred  them 
from  trade,  and  how  to  increase  a 
limited  income  without  coming  too 
closely  in  contact  with  their  lute  //o/r, 
proves  too  often  a  poser  for  the 
younger  sons.  In  England,  the 
church,  the  army,  the  navy,  or  some 
government  berth  is  about  the  limit 
of  the  eligible  positions.  We  might 
also  include  in  this  list  the  prospect 
of  marrying  for  money. 

But  suppose  one  of  Ihese  fails; 
the  army  may  have  been  the  one 
selected,  but  getting  plucked  at 
Sandhurst  has  effectually  put  a 
damper  on  that  project.  Often,  in 
that  case,  the  disappointed  one  turns 
his  thoughts  toward  the  Colonies, 
or  America,  where  a  much  larger 
field  awaits  him.  Stock  farms,  tea 
plantations,  are  quite  the  correct 
thing;  for  land  in  large  tracts  is  the 
basis  of  such  ventures,  and  land,  as 
we  all  know,  is  in  itself  a  credential 
of  importance.  From  choice  or 
necessity  the  younger  sons  decide 
on  America,  or,  to  use  their  own 
term,  "  the  States."  Arrived  here, 
they  are  forced  to  compete  with 
men  who  from  their  cradles  have 
been  brought  up  on  shop.  In  many 
instances  it  has  been  served  to  them 
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at  breakfast  and  dinner,  day  in  and 
day  out,  as  long  as  they  can  remem- 
ber. It  is  small  wonder  then  if  the 
contest  prove  an  unequal  one. 

At  one  time  quite  a  colony  of 
England's  younger  sons  were  in- 
duced to  come  out  to  Iowa,  where 
they  invested  in  farms,  or  paid  a 
certain  sum  to  be  taught  farming  by 
the  projectors  of  the  farming  scheme. 
They  were  regarded  as  pupils  and 
were   familiarly  known  as  "pups." 
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It  wasn't  a  bad  tiling  for  the  origi- 
nators of  these  farming  projects,  as, 
instead  of  paying  for  labor,  they 
received  the  services  of  the  young 
men  free,  and  in  addition  a  good 
sum  was  handed  over  for  the  privi- 
lege. Aside  from  this  advantage, 
they  also  managed  to  dispose  of 
their  land  for  a  price  which  few  of 
the  purchasers  have  since  realized  in 
their   turn.     Some   of   those  who 
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worked  on  shares  found  out  later 
that  their  share  could  be  summed 
up  in  the  one  word,  experience. 

A  few  ol  the  colony  put  in  their 
time  more  seriously  at  loafing,  and 
managed  to  perform  as  little  work 
as  the  circumstances  permitted. 
Others,  however,  applied  themselves 
earnestly  to  their  tasks,  guiding  the 
plow  and  trudging  wearily  mile  after 
mile,  or  sowing  the  seeds  that  were 
to  yield  a  bounteous  harvest. 

If  the  younger  sons  do  not  possess 
actual  wealth  they  are  usually  "  rich 
in  expectations."  After  a  while, 
when  you  hear  the  casual  mention 
of  A's  "expectations,"  or  B's,  you 
begin  to  feel  that  there  is  a  mine  of 
respectability  in  that  word  ;  and 
nothing  convinces  you  more  of  the 
newness  of  your  own  country  than 
the  lack  of  "  expectations."  It  fails 
to  strike  even  you  that  the  hope 
realized  must  come  through  the  loss 
of  a  relative.  It  is  merely  a  bit  of 
army  life  transferred   to  a  private 


individual,  where  a  coveted  step  in 
rank  and  importance  is  to  be  gained 
only  through  the  death  of  a  com- 
rade. 

Work  was  never  so  hard  on  the 
farms  that  there  was  not  energy  left 
to  enter  keenly  into  a  race,  or  train 
a  promising  coll  who  took  his  hur- 
dles cleanly.  After  a  while  the  bub- 
ble burst,  the  farms  did  not  pay  and 
the  men  who  inveigled  the  young 
Englishmen  into  these  vent- 
ures, with  plausible  prom- 
ises of  easily  acquired  fort- 
unes, proved  the  truth  of 
their  words,  for  fArj  realized 
the  fortunes.  Lucky  the  man 
who  had  not  invested  all — 
he  still  could  tempt  Dame 

a Tort une  with  another  bait. 
Some,  however,  had  risked 
everything  on  one  throw, 
and  they  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  prospect  of 
fir. ding  some  employment 
or  writing  home  for  more 
funds.  To  their  credit  be 
it  said,  that  many  fought  it 
out  on  the  former  lines, 
and  there  wasn't  any  posi- 
tion that  they  hesitated  to 
fill.  One  man,  who  had  grown 
weary  of  farm  life,  was  informed 
that  there  was  an  opening  for  a 
stationery  shop  in  a  place  farther 
West.  He  went  enthusiastically 
into  the  new  venture,  but  on  arriv- 
ing at  his  destination  with  his  stock 
in  trade,  his  ardor  was  somewhat 
dampened  to  find  that  the  place 
designated  as  a  "fine  opening"  was 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  an  Indian 
reservation.  Nothing  daunted,  he 
set  forth  an  attractive  array  of  read- 
ing matter,  stamps,  and  stationery, 
but  received  no  monetary  encour- 
agement beyond  the  patronage  of  a 
rancher  who  invested  in  a  nickel's 
worth  of  writing  paper,  with  the 
laudable  intention  of  answering  a 
matrimorial  advertisement.  The 
stationery  shop  was  closed  up.  and 
our  energetic  friend  sought  the  more 
explored,  if  less  romantic,  fields  of 
commerce  in  the  business  world  of 
New  York  city. 

A  number  of  these  younger  sons 
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who  were  more  fortunate,  drifted 
still  farther  West,  into  the  Terri- 
tories where  ranch  life  held  full 
sway.  Ranch  life  !  What  a  world 
of  fascination  lurked  in  those  words ; 
a  life  in  the  saddle,  which  the  train- 
ing at  home  has  so  much  better 
adapted  him  to  fill.  A  waste  of 
sage  brush,  stretches  of  bunch  grass, 
a  small  creek  skirted  by  clumps  of 
Cottonwood,  m  few  hend  of  stock 
feeding  at  the  base  of  a  tall  butte,  a 
couple  of  small  log  shacks,  corrals, 


with  horse  picketed  near  bv — that  is 
a  ranchman's  castle.  The  young 
Rriton  is  eager  to  earn  the  titles 
of  "broncho  buster,"  and  "cow 
puncher,"  and  finds  in  that  section 
of  the  country  quite  as  much  hon«»r 
in  them  as  there  is  in  the  one  which 
a  kind  fate  has  bestowed  on  his 
elder  brother. 

Pleasure  and  work  are  combined 
in  his  new  life,  especially  if  he  has 
gone  into  the  horse  business.  Tam- 
ing a  wild  colt,  so  that  it  follows  him 
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fall  under 
a  younger 


DINNER  AT  A  "  ROUND  IT"  WAOON. 

like  a  favorite  dog,  carries  with  it  no 
end  of  satisfaction.  Or,  perhaps  it 
is  necessary  to  hunt  for  a  bunch  of 
horses  that  have  strayed  from  the 
range.  What  is  more  pleasant  than 
to  throw  your  saddle  on  a  favorite 
mount,  strapping  on  your  trusty  rifle, 
and  with  the  additional  precaution 
of  thrusting  your  pistol  into  your 
belt,  start  off  in  search  of  the  miss- 
ing ones  ? 

At  the  present  time  of  writing 
quite  a  number  of  young  English- 
men  are  interested  in  the  stock 
business  of  Montana,  and  if  stead- 
fast application  to  business  will  reap 
a  reward,  most  certainly  a  rich  har- 
vest should  be  theirs.  G.  Maitland 
Kirwan  and  Arthur  A.  Langley  are 
engaged  in  running  a  large 
horse  ranch.  They  are  lo- 
cated on  the  bank  of  Tongue 
River,  about  twenty  miles 
from  Miles  City.  To  a  large 
herd  of  selected  native  stock 
they  have  added  some  very 
fine  imported  horses,  making 
a  specialty  of  heavy  draft 
animals,  and  the  outlook 
points  favorably  to  a  great 
improvement  in  the  Mon- 
tana bred  colts  shipped  from 
their  range. 

R.  V.  Grosvenor  was  at 
one  time  interested  with 
them  in  the  stock  business. 
Strictly  speaking,  he  cannot 


the  heading  of 
son,  as  he  will 
come  into  the  title  of  Lord 
Ebury.  During  his  sojourn 
in  Montana,  he  belonged  to 
the  fortunate  class  who 
spent  their  winters  at  home. 
His  return  to  ranch  life  was 
heralded  by  the  sudden  in- 
flux of  gorgeous  apparel,  in 
which  many  of  the  ranch- 
men appeared.  "Grosvenor 
is  back,"  was  the  signal  for 
his  friends  to  flock  to  the  K 
(quarter  circle  K)  ranch, 
and  immediately  proceed  to 
add  to  their  diminished 
wardrobes  out  of  the  plen- 
teous stock  which  he  had 
brought  over.  There  wasn't 
a  man  for  miles  around  who  did  not 
at  that  time  sport  one  of  his  pipes. 
It  grew  to  be  one  of  the  jokes  of  the 
country,  when  Grosvenor's  absence 
from  any  festivity  was  remarked 
upon,  to  receive  the  reply,  "Gros- 
venor ?  Oh,  yes  !  he  decided  to  stay 
at  home.  Matter  of  fact,  he  had  to; 
you  see,  we  borrowed  his  clothes  ! " 

The  beautiful  Lady  Dudley's 
brothers,  William  and  Malcolm 
Moncrieff.  are  interested  in  the 
cattle  business.  They  were  re- 
garded with  no  small  degree  of  envy 
by  their  fellow  countrymen,  and 
were  spoken  of  as  the  Englishmen 
who  made  money. 

Sidney  Paget,  a  son  of  the  late 
Lord  Alfred  Paget,  has  a  large  horse 
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ranch  on  Otter  Creek  where  particu- 
lar attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses. 
His  winters  are  usually  spent  abroad. 

Captain  E.  Pennell  Elmhurst  and 
Walter  Lindsay  were  associated  in 
the  horse  business.  They  trained  a 
number  of  their  promising  horses 
for  hunters  and  shipped  them  to  the 
other  side,  where  they  received  good 
prices.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  one  of  the 
crack  riders,  and  Captain  Elmhurst 
is  an  authority  in  the  hunting  field. 
A  few  years  ago  Captain  Elmhurst 
parted  with  his  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness to  his  partner,  who  still  carries 
it  on. 

The  ranchmen  are  usually  noted 
for  their  hospitality,  and  a  stranger 
riding  up  is  almost  certain  to  find  a 
hearty  welcome.    There  have  been 
instances,  however,  in  which  a  cor- 
dial reception  has  not  been  extended 
to  strangers  stopping  at  some  of  the 
ranches.    Morton  Frewen,  a  young 
Englishman,  at  one  time  interested 
in  the  stock  business,  had  rather  an 
unpleasant  adventure  of  this  kind. 
He  had  bought  a  band  of  horses, 
and  while  driving  them  over  to  his 
own  range  had  occasion  to  stop  at  a 
ranch,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
expected  to  be  received  in  the  man- 
ner which  the  customs  of  the  coun- 
try warranted  him  to  expect.    For  a 
number  of  days  he  had  been  driving 
his  horses  over  a  tract  thick  with 
alkali  dust;  as  a  consequence,  his 
appearance  hardly  betokened  that  of 
a  London  swell.    To  express  it  as 
they  do  out  West,  when  speaking  of 
stock,  "  he  looked  as  though  he  had 
wintered  hard."    Instead  of  a  cour- 
teous  reception,  and*  an  all-that-I- 
have-is-yours  greeting,  he  was  flatly 
denied   even  a   breakfast,  and  no 
pains  were  taken  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  he  was  suspected  of  being  a 
horse  thief.    Perhaps  there  may  be 
a  greater  slur  to  cast  on  a  man  than 
being  called  a  horse  thief,  but  if 
there  is,  that  portion  of  the  West 
devoted  to  raising  stock  has  yet  to 
learn  its  nature. 

The  supposed  horse  thief  hung 
around  until  breakfast  was  an- 
nounced in  the  elegant  vernacular 


of  the  cowboy,  who  appeared  in  the 
doorway  and  shouted,  "grub,  pile." 
None  obeyed  the  summons  with 
more  alacrity  than  Mr.  Frewen,  who 
walked  in,  seated  himself  calmly, 
laid  his  revolver  on  the  table,  and 
motioning  graciously  to  his  host 
said,  M  Now,  sir,  you'll  breakfast  with 
me."  Mine  host  obeyed.  The  un- 
bidden guest  did  the  honors  of  the 
table,  pressing  on  his  companion  all 
the  delicacies  (?)  under  which  the 
board  groaned,  such  as  bacon  sailing 
in  its  own  richness,  fried  cakes,, 
tomatoes  and  pie. 

The  owner  of  the  ranch  found 
himself  compelled  to  partake  freely, 
so  cordial  and  pressing  were  the  at- 
tentions of  his  entertainer,  not  to 
mention  the  debonair  way  he  had  of 
allowing  his  hand  to  toy  lovingly 
with  that  bit  of  steel  which  glistened 
so  near  his  plate.  Breakfast  over, 
Mr.  Frewen  tossed  down  some 
money  before  the  terrified  man, 
with  the  information  that,  as  his 
guest,  he  felt  called  on  to  pay  for 
both  breakfasts.  He  added  a  few 
remarks  about  the  danger  of  mis- 
taking respectable  people  for  horse 
thieves. 

One  Englishman,  known  to  the 
hunting  fraternity  under  his  nam  de 
plume  of  "  Brooksby,"  decided  to 
taste  the  pleasures  of  life  at  a 
"round  up"  of  cattle,  and  made 
preparations  accordingly.  A  cow- 
boy bound  for  the  round  up  gives 
but  little  thought  to  these  prelimi- 
naries :  he  rolls  his  bed  up  in  a 
canvas  sheet,  and  throws  a  few 
articles  of  wearing  apparel  into  a 
seamless  bag,  dubbed  by  him  "war 
sack,"  catches  up  his  string  of  horses 
and  is  ready  for  two  or  three  months 
of  hard  work  on  the  round  up. 

When  the  Englishman  referred  to 
appeared  among  them,  accompanied 
by  a  man  servant,  and  got  up  in  all 
the  glory  of  canary  colored  gaiters, 
baggy  breeches,  and  the  like,  he  was 
merely  regarded  as  a  tenderfoot; 
but  when  later  developments  proved 
that  he  not  only  carried  scent  bot- 
tles, but  actually  had  brought  along 
a  rubber  bath,  then  he  had  offended 
too  seriously  against  the  usages  of 
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the  country,  where  a  periodical 
plunge  in  the  creek  was  considered 
an  all  sufficient  concession  to  respect- 
ability. A  man  is  yet  to  appear 
among  the  cowboys  who  will  inspire 
them  with  awe;  in  this  case  they 
decided  to  give  a  lesson  and  show 
their  disapproval  of  such  innovations 
by  picketing  out  all  over  the  prairie 
these  causes  of  offense.  Quite  an- 
other sort  of  round  up  master  and 
man  had  to  indulge  in  before  the 


luxuries  of  the  toilet  were  recov- 
ered. 

You  enter  a  little  log  shack  in 
Montana.  On  its  mud  chinked 
walls  hangs  a  picture.  Yes  !  it  is 
one  of  the  show  places  of  old  Eng- 
land and  belongs  to  the  brother  of 
your  host.  No  !  there  is  no  com- 
plaint about  the  contrast  between 
the  two  lives.  The  younger  son  is 
content,  and  attends  briskly  to  M  rust- 
ling "  something  for  supper. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  THE  CZAR. 

By  William  Murray  Gray  don, 

Author  of  "  Vera  Shamann,"  "  The  House  of  Orfanoff  ".  etc. 


I. 

MIDNIGHT  on  January  20th, 
1891 — a  night  to  be  forever 
remembered  by  some  few  of  those 
who  braved  its  rigors  and  inclem- 
ency; a  night  that  was  to  usher  in  a 
train  of  dramatic  events  such  as  are 
possible  in  only  one  country  on  the 
globe.  But  a  Russian  loves  bitter 
weather,  even  as  he  loves  his  horses 
and  the  gaming  table.  The  winter 
season  is  to  St.  Petersburg  what 
May  and  June  are  to  London. 

So,  on  this  night,  when  twenty 
degrees  of  frost  were  in  the  air  and 
the  white  snow  flakes  whirled  thickly, 
many  sleighs  dashed  in  the  direction 
of  Samarkand  or  Tachkent — those 
famed  Bohemian  inns  beyond  the 
suburbs  of  the  Imperial  City  whose 
strange  magnetism  draws  thither  the 
aristocracy^ 

Picture  a  spacious  room  with  bare 
floor,  four  smoky  walls,  and  a  num- 
ber of  chairs  and  tables.  The  latter 
were  well  occupied,  for  the  most 
part,  with  groups  of  bearded  and 
uniformed  Russian  officers,  who 
chatted  lightly  as  they  smoked 
cigarettes  and  drank  champagne. 
Nevertheless,  an  air  of  expectancy 
was  on  every  face. 

Apart  from  the  others,  at  a  table 
lhat  stood  bv  the   shuttered  rear 


window  of  the  room,  sat  a  tall,  mas- 
sively built  man.  His  dress  seemed 
to  proclaim  him  a  merchant.  He 
wore  high  boots,  a  heavy  cloak,  and 
a  fur  cap  that  was  pulled  well  down 
on  his  forehead.  His  age  was  prob- 
ably thirty  two  or  three.  His  beard 
and  mustache,  jet  black,  were  broad 
and  bushy,  and  had  evidently  not 
been  trimmed  for  months.  His  eyes 
were  large  and  black,  and  gleamed 
restlessly  from  under  his  projecting 
brows.  No  common  person  was 
this  stranger,  in  spite  of  his  dress. 
A  student  of  character  would  have 
set  him  down  as  a  man  of  power. 
He  had  been  sitting  at  the  table 
since  early  evening.  A  bottle  of 
vodka,  a  glass  of  water,  and  a  packet 
of  cigarettes  lay  before  him.  Now 
and  then,  under  his  heavy  mustache, 
his  lip  curled  in  a  half  smiling,  half 
scornful  way  as  he  glanced  at  a 
great  printed  placard  tacked  to  the 
wall  in  front  of  him.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

10,000  Rt  iiles  Rewarp. 

The  above  sum  will  be  paid  for  informa- 
tion that  will  lead  to  the  arrest  of  Paul 
Daresoff,  the  notorious  Terrorist  and  as- 
sassin, who  escaped  from  the  Sitxrian 
province  of  Yakutsk  last  October.  He  is 
tall  and  powerfully  built,  with  black  eyes 
and  hair.  He  mav  be  identified  bv  a  bul- 
let scar  on  the  upper  part  of  his  left  wrist 
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Whosoever  shall  extend  aid  or  shelter  to 
said  Paul  Daresoff  will  be  liable  to  the 
severest  punishment. 

SUMA&oPP,  Inspector  of  Police. 
Si.  Petersburg,  Jan.  15th,  1891. 

So  a  story  lurked  in  this  proclama- 
tion that  graced  the  wall  of  the 
Samarkand  Inn.  It  was  an  old  one 
to  the  officers  who  were  making 
merry  with  champagne  and  gossip. 
They  had  seen  similar  placards  stuck 
up  in  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
escape  of  the  convict  last  October 
and  his  rumored  crossing  of  the 
ironlier  in  December  were  events  of 
comparatively  late  occurrence.  More- 
over, they  well  remembered  the 
tragic  happenings  of  three  short 
vears  ago— the  reign  of  terror  insti- 
tuted by  Paul  Daresoff's  daring 
band,  the  assassination  of  several 
high  officials,  the  attempt  to  blow 
up  the  Czar  by  tunneling  a  street 
through  which  he  was  to  pass,  and 
finally  the  arrest  of  Paul  Daresoff 
and  his  sentence  to  Siberia  for  life. 

They  knew  now  that  he  had  es- 
caped, and  they  regretted  it.  They 
hoped  vaguely  that  he  would  be  re- 
taken as  they  ?moked  and  drank 
while  awaiting  the  event  of  the  even- 
ing. It  was  otherwise  with  the 
stranger  by  the  window. 

Ten  Tsiganes  now  entered  the 
room — three  men  and  seven  women. 
The  latter  were  in  gypsy  costume, 
and  the  olive  tint  showing  under 
their  painted  cheeks  told  of  their 
true  Hindoo  origin.  The  men  tuned 
their  guitars  and  began  playing. 
The  women  sang  with  much  anima- 
tion. The  officers  looked  and  lis- 
tened stolidly,  but  under  their  re- 
serve their  hearts  throbbed  in  accord 
with  the  dearly  loved  melodies  of 
their  native  land.  They  forgot  to 
smoke  or  to  drink. 

But  of  all  in  the  room  the  bearded 
stranger  was  the  most  deeply  moved. 
A  pathetic  gleam  shone  in  his  dark 
eyes  as  he  watched  the  singers. 

"She  was  one  of  them,"  he  mut- 
tered, in  an  undertone.  "  Vears  ago 
she  sang  these  very  melodies  on  this 
same  floor.  Ah  !  If  I  could  only 
forget  it  all.  If  I  could  only  blot 
out  the  past  !" 


An  instant  later  the  door  opened 
to  admit  a  little  man  with  a  sandy 
beard.  His  dress  was  that  of  a 
provincial.  He  shook  the  snow  from 
his  coat  and  boots  as  he  entered  the 
room,  and  for  a  few  seconds  his 
ferret-like  eyes  scanned  the  occu- 
pants of  the  tables.  He  walked 
across  to  the  placard  and  read  it. 
Then  he  turned  and  coolly  sat  down 
at  the  same  table  with  the  strange 
man.  The  latter  resented  the  intru- 
sion with  a  haughty  stare,  and 
moved  a  few  inches  away. 

"Snug  place  in  here,"  remarked 
the  new  comer,  in  an  affable  tone. 
His  voice  was  thick  and  his  eyes 
were  a  little  bloodshot.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  he  had  been  drinking. 

The  stranger  nodded — a  mark  of 
condescension  which  quite  satisfied 
the  little  man.  He  buttonholed  a 
waiter  and  demanded  a  bottle  of 
vodka  and  some  cigarettes.  They 
were  quickly  brought,  and  he  began 
to  drink  freely. 

The  singing  continued,  and  both 
men  listened  attentively. 

Presently  two  young  Russian  offi- 
cers entered  the  room. 

The  bearded  stranger  scanned 
them  with  something  akin  to  ad- 
miration. Both  were  tall  and  aris- 
tocratic in  bearing.  The  one  had 
blue  eyes,  light  golden  hair,  and  a 
drooping  mustache  of  the  same  color. 
His  complexion  was  ruddy,  with 
features  more  English  than  Sla- 
vonic. 

"Fine  fellows,"  whispered  the  lit- 
tle man.  "  Possibly  you  do  not 
know  them,  since  I  judge  you  are 
from  the  provinces." 

The  stranger  pulled  his  long  beard 
and  glared  half  angrily  at  his  com- 
panion. Then,  as  though  an  idea 
had  sudden] v  occurred  to  him,  he 
said  gravely: 

"  You  mistake,  my  friend,  I  am 
not  from  the  provinces.  I  am,  by 
birth,  a  Russian,  but  for  a  number 
of  years  I  have  been  in  South  Amer- 
ica. It  is  but  recently  that  I  have 
returned.  But  who  arc  these  two 
men  ?  They  are,  as  you  say,  fine 
looking  fellows." 

"Aye,  that  they  are,"  replied  the 
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little  man.  "  He  with  the  black 
mustache  is  Vassily  Armfeldt,  a  cap- 
tain of  the  Red  Lancers.  He  has  no 
title,  but  his  family  is  one  of  the  old- 
est in  the  empire.     The   other  is 

CountAlexis         ah!  Icannot  think 

of  the  name.  Well,  no  matter.  He 
looks  like  an  Englishman,  and  well 
he  may.  His  mother  was  an  Eng- 
lish woman,  and  he  himself  has  been 
much  abroad.  His  parents  are  dead 
and  only  a  year  ago  he  returned  to 
Russia.  He  has  just  come  into  pos- 
session of  the  vast  estates  of  his 
father,  the  count.  According  to  the 
will,  he  was  not  to  receive  them  in 
full  until  he  was  twenty  eight  years 
of  age.  The  czar  has  recently  hon- 
ored him  with  a  commission  in  the 
Imperial  Guard." 

14  The  talc  interests  me,"  said  the 
stranger.  "Can  you  not  think  of 
the  count's  family  name  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  is  of  no  importance  ! "  re- 
plied the  little  man,  whose  thoughts 
had  already  turned  to  a  different 
channel.  M  You  say  you  have  come 
from  South  America.  Have  you 
seen  fighting  down  there  ?  They  do 
little  else,  I  believe,  if  what  the 
papers  say  be  true." 

"  Yes,  I  have  been  under  arms  at 
times,"  was  the  answer.  "  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  country,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  back  in  Russia." 

"  No  doubt,"  assented  the  little 
man,  as  he  drained  a  glass  of  vodka. 
"They  say  that  the  climate  in  those 
warm  lands  dulls  one's  brain  and 
makes  him  indolent  and  stupid." 

"  Possibly,"  returned  the  other,  a 
gleam  of  humor  coming  into  his 
face;  "  but  the  effect  has  been  the 
opposite  on  me.  For  example,  in 
the  brief  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
you  entered  the  room,  I  have  dis- 
covered that  your  beard  is  false  and 
that  you  are  connected  with  the 
secret  police." 

The  little  man  started,,  clapped  his 
hand  to  his  beard,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  rise. 

"Sit  still!"  commanded  the 
stranger,  in  a  reassuring  tone.  "  My 
lips  are  sealed.  It  would  be  no 
concern  of  mine  if  you  were  Inspec- 
tor Sumaroff  himself." 


The  other  eyed  him  anxiously  for 
a  moment. 

"  You  should  be  one  of  us,"  he 
said  quietly.  "  We  need  men  whose 
eyes  are  keen.  Yes,  I  am  in  the 
police  service." 

He  took  another  drink  and  pro- 
truded his  flushed  face  across  the 
table.  "  Perhaps  you  would  like  to 
join  us?"  he  whispered  thickly. 
"  A  word  from  me  to  the  inspector 
would  have  some  weight." 

The  stranger's  eyes  flashed  omi- 
nously, but  he  said  nothing. 

"  You  have  heard  of  Paul  Daresoff, 
of  course?"  queried  the  detective. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  other  indiffer- 
ently. "The  whole  affair  was  re- 
lated to  me  since  my  return.  Daresoff 
is  a  terrible  fellow." 

"  True,  a  terrible  fellow,  and  he 
will  soon  be  captured  I  wonder," 
he  continued,  after  a  pause,  "  if  you 
have  ever  heard  of  Stepan  "Se- 
branji  ?" 

The  stranger  gave  a  quick  start. 

"  No,"  he  replied  hurriedly;  "the 
name  is  unfamiliar  to  me." 

"  Ah,  I  forgot  that  you  have  been 
absent  from  Russia.  Let  me  see. 
it  was  on  the  very  day  that  Paul 
Daresoff  was  arrested  that  Stepan 
Sebranji  disappeared.  He  sent  a 
a  note  to  his  landlady,  stating  that 
he  was  going  abroad,  and  asking 
that  his  apartments  and  furniture 
should  remain  as  they  were.  This 
was  three  years  ago.  During  that 
time  Paul  Daresoff  has  been  in 
Siberia.  During  that  time  Stepan 
Sebranji  has  never  returned." 

The  stranger's  hand,  which  rested 
on  the  table,  trembled  ever  so  slight- 
ly. With  well  feigned  indifference 
he  stroked  his  long  beard.  "  Go  on," 
he  said,  "your  tale  interests  me. 
You  seem  to  imply  that  some  con- 
nection existed  between  Paul  Dare- 
soff and  Stepan  Sebranji." 

"  They  were  one  and  the  same  f  "  re- 
turned  the  little  man,  peering  keenly 
into  the  eyes  of  the  other.  "  Paul 
Daresoff  led  a  double  life,  and  not 
even  his  associates  in  crime  knew 
that  he  was  Stepan  Sebranji.  Not 
a  soul  knew  or  suspected.  The  dis- 
covery was  mine." 
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"A  strange  story,"  answered  the 
Other.  "  Very  strange,"  lie  repeated, 
while  a  desperate  gleam  came  into 
his  eye. 

At  this  juncture  two  new  arrivals 
entered  the  room.  One  was  clean 
shaven;  the  other  wore  a  brown, 
pointed  beaid  and  a  mustache.  It 
was  evident  at  a  glance  that  they 
were  foreigners — probably  English. 
They  advanced  slowly,  looking  to 
right  and  left  as  though  in  search  of 
some  one.  They  stopped  before  the 
table  that  was  occupied  by  Captain 
Vassily  Armfeldt  and  his  companion. 
They  tapped  the  latter  on  the 
shoulder.  He  glanced  up,  and 
sprang  to  his  feet  with  a  jovful  cry. 

M  Ralph  Cranbrook!  Piers  Vivian !  " 
he  gasped,  in  amazement.  M  My 
dear  fellows,  this  is  indeed  a  glad 
surprise."  He  embraced  them  im- 
pulsively, in  true  Russian  fashion — * 
giving  each  a  fervent  kiss  on  the 
cheek.  "  I  feel  that  I  am  dreaming," 
lie  exclaimed.  M  It  is  incredible  that 
I  should  see  you  here." 

"  Here  we  are,  nevertheless,  my 
dear  Alexis,"  replied  the  smooth 
faced  stranger.  "  There  is  nothing 
incredible  about  it,  after  all.  I  have 
been  appointed  secretary  to  the 
American  minister,  and  on  my  pas- 
sage through  London  I  picked  up 
Vivian,  who  jumped  at  the  chance 
of  exchanging  an  English  winter  for 
a  Russian  one.  Consequently  we 
three  meet  again." 

The  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  English,  which  Captain  Armfeldt 
seemed  to  understand,  since  he  was 
introduced  in  that  language.  Then 
the  four  sat  down  at  the  table  and 
began  to  chat  eagerly  over  fresh 
bottles  of  champagne.  The  Russian 
officers  looked  curiously  on,  as  did 
also  the  bearded  stranger. 

Again  the  passionate  and  melan- 
choly voices  of  the  Tsiganes  rose  in 
a  national  melody.  At  a  near  by 
table  sat,  in  company  with  three 
others,  a  Russian  officer  who  had 
been  drinking  to  excess.  His  face 
was  flushed  and  his  eyes  swollen. 
Suddenly  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and 
threw  his  arms  around  one  of  the 
singers— an  extremely  beautiful  girl 


of  eighteen.  Instantly  all  was  con- 
fusion. The  girl's  screams  brought 
the  gypsy  men  to  her  assistance,  and 
simultaneously  a  forward  rush  was 
made  by  all  the  officers  in  the  room. 
Chairs  and  tables  were  upset  and 
glasses  clattered  to  the  floor.  The 
lights  were  suddenly  extinguished, 
and  a  general  rush  was  made  for 
the  door. 

When  the  waiters  entered  a  mo- 
ment later,  with  fresh  lights,  the 
little  police  spy  lay  dead  upon  the 
floor  from  a  dagger  thrust. 

The  bearded  stranger  had  disap- 
peared. 

II 

In  the  presence  of  death  the  tu- 
mult was  quickly  stilled.  Foremost 
in  the  throng  that  surrounded  the 
blood  stained  spot  were  Count  Alexis 
Nordhoff — for  such  was  the  name 
that  the  spy  could  not  recall — and 
his  three  companions. 

"  The  poor  fellow  is  beyond  help," 
exclaimed  Vassily  Armfeldt. 

A  rush  of  clattering  hoofs  was 
heard  and  a  sledge  drawn  by  two 
horses  dashed  into  the  gloom. 

A  stern  visaged  officer — who  was 
none  other  than  General  Gresser 
— plunged  into  the  knot  of  affrighted 
stable  attendants. 

"  What  does  this  mean  ?  "  he  de- 
manded. "  That  was  my  team,  you 
rascals.  Who  has  taken  it  ?  De- 
scribe the  thief." 

"  He  was  tall  and  strong,"  stam- 
mered a  red  shirted  mujik.  M  He 
looked  like  the  evil  one  himself  with 
his  great  black  beard.  We  caught 
him  lurking  in  the  stable,  and  be- 
fore we  could  lay  hands  upon  him 
he  had  possessed  himself  of  the 
sleigh,  which  was  in  readiness  for 
your  excellency's  command. 

"Blockheads!  Cowards!"  roared 
the  angry  officer.  "  It  was  the  as- 
sassin himself.  He  will  never  be  taken 
with  those  steeds." 

Though  the  mettle  and  powers  of 
the  general's  famous  racers  were 
well  known  a  hasty  scramble  was 
made  for  the  sleighs  that  stood  about 
the  yard — to  some  of  which  the 
horses  were  yet  attached. 
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Count  Nordhoff  and  his  friend  had 
come  in  a  troika  that  night.  Now,  as 
the  situation  flashed  across  his  mind, 
the  count  dashed  into  the  stable, 
where  the  three  coal  black  horses 
were  tethered  in  a  separate  stall.  In 
a  trice  he  singled  out  his  favorite 
steed— one  that  was  accustomed  to 
the  saddle— and  sprang  upon  his 
glossy  back. 

"  Harness  the  others  for  Captain 
Armfeldt,  and  be  quick!"  he  shouted 
to  one  of  the  hostlers.  Then,  bend- 
ing low,  he  galloped  through  the 
stable  door  and  dashed  across  the 
yard.  A  chorus  of  cheers  greeted 
him,  and  a  moment  after  he  passed 
from  sight  half  a  dozen  sleighs  were 
speeding  swiftly  on  his  track. 

A  keen  wind  blew  from  the  north, 
but  the  air  was  free  of  snow.  The 
storm  had  suddenly  ceased  and  the 
stars  twinkled  from  a  steel  blue  sky. 
The  fugitive  was  heading  direct  for 
Petersburg,  and  the  jingle  of  the 
bells  floated  faintly  on  the  air.  Count 
Nordhoff  heard  them  and  his  heart 
beat  with  excitement  as  he  u«rged  his 
horse  to  greater  speed.  From  time 
to  time  his  hand  strayed  to  his  brace 
of  trusty  pistois.  It  was  no  wild 
boar  or  gaunt  wolf  that  he  was  chas- 
ing so  ruthlessly,  but  an  assassin — a 
man  who  wouid  sacrifice  without 
scruple  a  score  of  lives  to  save  his  own. 

Could  Count  Alexis  Nordhoff  have 
lifted  the  veil  of  the  future  and  seen 
what  fruit  this  fierce  chase  was  des- 
tined to  yield  he  would  instantly  and 
unhesitatingly  have  turned  back. 

But  the  tragedy  was  irrevocably 
written  in  the  Book  of  Fate,  and 
under  the  foreshadow  of  a  blasted 
life  the  young  Russian  rode  on  be- 
hind the  mocking  echo  of  the  bells. 
He  was  steadily  overhauling  the 
fugitive  now,  and  already  he  could 
make  out  the  vague  outlines  of  the 
sleigh. 

Straight  ahead  loomed  isolated 
villas,  and  beyond  them  twinkled 
the  lights  of  Petersburg.  On  one 
side  of  the  road  lay  fields  and  fir 
thickets;  on  the  other  was  the  broad 
ice  bound  bosom  of  the  Neva. 

In  the  next  two  moments  the  dis- 
tance between  pursuer  and  pursued 


was  sensibly  decreased.  The  assassin 
plied  the  whip.  The  sleigh  rocked 
from  side  to  side,  now  bumping  on  a 
hidden  stone,  now  on  an  arm  of  the 
river. 

At  length,  finding  that  his  pursuer 
was  surely  overtaking  him,  the  fugi- 
tive swung  his  panting  steeds  to  one 
side,  then  drove  downasloping  bank 
to  the  Neva  and  sped  out  upon  the 
ice.  An  instant  later  the  sleigh  had 
capsized.  Its  occupant  was  pitched 
a  dozen  feet  to  one  side,  and  the 
frightened  horses  dashed  on  without 
the  driver. 

Count  Nordhoff  was  almost  upon 
the  fugitive  when  the  sleigh  was 
overturned,  and  in  the  effort  to  sud- 
denly check  his  horse  the  animal 
slipped  and  fell,  throwing  the  count 
with  much  force  on  the  ice.  Happily 
he  sustained  no  serious  injury,  and 
was  quickly  on  his  feet.  He  glanced 
toward  the  fugitive,  and  was  startled 
to  discover  that  he  was  advancing 
towards  him.  The  two  men  were 
now  but  twenty  feet  apart. 

The  count  felt  for  his  pistols.  Both 
were  gone.  For  a  moment  he  felt  a 
twinge  of  despair.  Far  up  the  river 
shore  he  could  see  the  swiftly  ap- 
proaching sleighs.  But  they  would 
reach  him  too  late.  The  fugitive 
had  taken  but  one  or  two  steps  in 
the  count's  direction  when  he  caught 
sight  of  something  bright  at  his  feet. 
He  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  It  was 
the  count's  silver  cigarette  case.  By 
the  dim  light  he  saw  on  it  the  Nord- 
hoff crest  and  coat  of  arms.  A 
strange  thrill  shot  through  him  and 
a  bitter  gleam  lit  up  his  dark  eyes. 
He  took  a  step  forward,  his  revolver 
clenched  in  his  shaking  hand. 

"This  is  yours?"  he  demanded 
hoarsely,  as  he  held  out  the  silver 
case.  "You  are  Alexis  Nordhoff?" 

"Yes — Count  Nordhoff,"  replied 
the  other  haughtily. 

The  stranger  seemed  not  to  hear 
the  scornful  words.  "  At  last— at 
last."  he  muttered. 

"'Tis  an  opportune  meeting."  he 
added  suddenly,  raising  his  pistol 
with  deliberate  aim  at  the  count's 
head.  But  then  he  paused,  and  an 
instant  later  he  lowered  the  weapon. 
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"  It  would  be  a  fool's  act  to  end  it 
now,"  he  said.  "  My  oath  demands 
a  fuller  vengeance — a  vengeance  that 
shall  sting  and  rankle.  A  moment's 
agony  is  nothing.  Death  is  not 
enough." 

With  these  words  he  strode  over 
to  the  count's  horse,  and  sprang 
lightly  upon  its  back.  The  next  in- 
stant "he  was  galloping  at  furious 
speed  across  the  river. 

He  had  scarcely  gone  when  the 
reinforcements  from  Samarkand 
clattered  down  the  slope  and  out 
upon  the  ice  —  first  a  patrol  of  a 
dozen  Cossacks  who  had  chanced 
along  in  the  nick  of  time;  then,  a 
string  of  sleighs  and  troikas.  The 
scene  told  its  own  story.  With  brief 
delay  the  Cossacks  applied  spur  and 
bit  and  went  bounding  after  the 
fugitive,  who  was  already  lost  to 
view  against  the  horizon  of  twink- 
ling lights  and  spires. 

♦  *  *  *  * 

The  tragedy  of  the  Samarkand 
Inn  was  two  days  old,  and  already 
an  aff;iir  of  the  past.  The  police 
spy  was  resting  in  his  grave.  He  had 
been  identified  as  Peter  Bulgarin. 

The  assassin  was  still  at  large. 
The  Cossacks  had  found  the  horse  in 
a  snow  drift  on  the  far  bank  of  the 
Neva.  lis  rider  had  been  traced  to 
a  maze  of  narrow  streets,  and  there 
all  knowledge  of  him  ended.  Armed 
with  descriptions  furnished  by  Count 
Nordhoff  and  General  Gresser,  the 
police  were  searching  the  city  with 
indefatigable  energy.  All  this  hue 
and  cry  was  not  on  poor  Bulgarin's 
account.  The  crime  was  a  blow  at  a 
class.  The  murdered  man  was  a 
fractional  part  of  that  all  powerful 
and  justly  dreaded  body,  the  Russian 
secret  police. 

Simultaneously  the  bloodhounds 
of  the  law  were  searching  strenu- 
ously, in  every  Nihilistic  infected 
portion  of  the  city,  for  another  fugi- 
tive, whose  capture  would  bring  with 
it  certain  promotion  and  ten  thous- 
and silver  rubles.  It  occurred  to 
none  that  Paul  Daresoff  and  the 
murderer  of  Peter  Bulgarin  might  be 
one  and  the  same. 

At  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of 


the  22nd  of  January  the  great  Mors- 
kaia — Marine  Street  in  English — was 
as  gay  and  animated  as  it  usually  is 
at  that  time  of  day.  This  thorough- 
fare, which  leads  from  the  Nevski 
Prospekt  to  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Isaac,  corresponds  to  the  Regent 
Street  of  London  or  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix  of  Paris.  It  is  the  rendezvous 
of  well  dressed  promenaders,  and  is 
lined  with  private  hotels,  fashionable 
cafes,  and  fine  shops. 

On  this  particular  afternoon  many 
persons  observed  a  tall,  broad  shoul- 
dered man  step  out  of  a  sleigh  at  the 
junction  of  the  Nevski  Prospekt  and 
the  great  Morskaia.  He  walked 
briskly  down  the  latter  street,  look- 
ing neither  to  right  nor  left.  His 
bearing  was  distinguished  ;  his  fea- 
tures aristocratic  and  undeniably 
Russian.  His  gloves,  shoes,  and  fur 
trimmed  coat  were  made  in  the  latest 
and  most  expensive  style.  His  scarf 
was  held  in^place  by  a  ruby  of  much 
brilliance.  His  black  beard  was 
closely  trimmed  and  cut  to  a  point. 
The  ends  of  his  mustache  were  waxed 
and  twisted.  He  wore  gold  eye- 
glasses. He  was  an  attractive  figure, 
even  on  this  fashionable  thorough- 
fare, and  not  an  altogether  strange 
one,  to  judge  from  the  glances  of 
puzzled  recognition  that  were  leveled 
at  him  from  time  to  time  as  he  strode 
heedlessly  along. 

But  none  ventured  to  accost  him, 
and  presently  he  paused  before  a 
three  story  stone  house,  not  far  from 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Isaac.  The 
ground  floor  was  occupied  by  a  jew- 
eler's shop,  and  to  one  side  of  it  was 
a  brief  flight  of  steps  ending  at  a 
carved  door.  The  stranger  mounted 
these  and  rang  the  bell.  The  sum- 
mons was  answered  by  a  young  man 
of  refined  appearance  who  exhibited 
joyful  surprise  on  seeing  the  visitor. 

"Monsieur  Sebranji!  This  is  in- 
deed a  pleasure,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
French,  as  he  held  out  both  hands.  • 

The  stranger  pressed  them  warmly. 
"You  know  me  then,  Alphonse,?  I 
am  not  changed  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  monsieur.  You  defy 
age.  True,  you  have  been  absent 
but  three  years.    And  in  what  haste 
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you  departed!  Not  even  a  word  of 
farewell." 

M  And  I  have  returned  as  unex- 
pectedly," replied  Sebranji,  speaking 
in  excellent  French.  "  I  wearied  of 
South  America,  and  pined  for  my 
dear  Russia.  And  how  is  Madame 
Dupont  ?  Of  course  she  received  my 
hasty  note  ?" 

My  mother  has  been  dead  for 
more  than  a  year,"  said  Alphonse 
sadly. 

"  Dead  !  M  interrupted  Sebranji, 
"and  I  knew  nothing  of  it  ?  I  sym- 
pathize with  you,  Alphonse.  Your 
loss  is  very  great.  Madame  was  an 
excellent  woman — so  kind  and  cheer- 
fal." 

M  It  is  like  you  to  say  so,  monsieur. 
Yes  ;  it  was  a  heavy  blow,  but  God's 
will  be  done.  My  mother  insisted 
that  your  apartments  should  remain 
as  they  were.  'Stepan  will  return 
some  day,'  she  often  said.  4  He  must 
find  his  request  obeyed.'  So  your 
apartments  are  just  as  you  left  them. 
Indeed,  the  house  is  unchanged.  I 
have  the  same  lodgers  that  were  here 
when  you  left.  Monsieur  Valadon 
still  occupies  the  second  floor.  I 
have  nothing  to  complain  of,  for  the 
rents  afford  a  comfortable  living." 

A  slight  shadow  passed  over  Se- 
branji's  face.  "So  Maxime  Valadon 
is  still  with  you,"  he  said.  "  I  thought 
he  would  have  changed  his  quarters 
by  this  time.  Lodgings  are  high  on 
the  Morskaia." 

"  Ah  !  but  he  makes  money,"  re- 
plied Alphonse.  "  He  receives  more 
callers  of  late,  and  undertakes  more 
cases.  He  is  no  longer  so  lazy  and 
indisposed.  With  returning  health 
the  love  of  his  profession  becomes 
stronger." 

M  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Se- 
branji indifferently.  "  And  now 
about  the  apartments,  Alphonse.  I 
wish  them  to  be  in  readiness  for  to- 
morrow, when  I  will  take  formal 
possession  and  will  hand  you  a  check 
for  the  sum  that  is  clue.  You  still 
entertain  the  old  aversion  to  affairs 
of  business,  I  presume.  And  how 
comes  on  the  great  work  ?  Is  it  fin- 
ished?" 

"  Not  yet,"  replied  Alphonse,  his 


sallow  face  flushing.  "  It  progresses 
slowly.  But  some  day  I  shall  end  it 
and  seek  a  publisher.  As  to  the 
apartments,  monsieur,  they  are  now 
ready  for  occupancy.  Every  week  I 
clean  your  books]  your  pictures, 
your  furniture.  But  you  will  come 
in,  surely  ?  " 

Sebranji  hesitated,  and  glanced  at 
his  watch.  "  Very  well,"  he  as- 
sented. "  I  will  have  a  look  at  the 
familiar  spot." 

He  entered  the  hallway  and  the 
door  closed  behind  him. 

Twenty  minutes  later  Stepan 
Sebranji  descended  to  the  street. 
He  walked  rapidly  to  the  Nevski 
Prospekt,  followed  its  crowded  pave- 
ment for  three  blocks,  and  entered 
the  granite  building  of  the  Imperial 
Bank.  He  requested  an  audience 
with  the  cashier,  and  was  quickly 
closeted  with  that  official.  He  gave 
his  name  and  spoke  briefly  of  his 
three  years'  absence  in  South  Amer- 
ica. 

"  I  recognized  you  as  soon  as  you 
spoke,"  said  the  cashier.  **  A  face 
rarely  slips  my  memory.  You  have 
an  account  with  us.  Would  you 
like  to  draw  some  money  ?" 

"Not  at  present,"  replied  Sebranji. 
"  I  have  not  returned  with  an  empty 
purse.  I  wish  to  know  the  amount 
standing  to  my  credit,  and  I  will 
trouble  vou  for  a  check  book." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  cashier.  He 
went  away  and  returned  a  moment 
later  with  a  slip  of  paper  and  the  re- 
quested book.  Sebranji  put  the 
latter  in  his  pocket  and  glanced 
indifferently  at  the  slip.  With  a  few 
words  of  thanks  and  a  courteous 
farewell  he  left  the  bank.  As  he 
gained  the  street  and  mingled  with 
the  throng  a  flush  of  satisfaction 
overspread  his  face.  "  All  goes  well." 
he  reflected.  "  I  am  absolutely  safe. 
90.000  rubles  to  my  credit !  That  is 
a  large  sum.  Money  is  a  powerful 
lever,  and  mine  shall  be  an  instru- 
ment of  revenge— of  bitter  and  un- 
ending revenge.  1  can  manage  it  on 
a  small  sum.  Enough  will  be  left  to 
keep  me  in  comfort  and  ease." 

Meanwhile  the  cashier  of  the  Im- 
perial Bank  was  thinking  rather  se- 
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riously  about  his  late  visitor  as  he 
bent  over  his  monotonous  work.  The 
bank  had  many  customers  who  made 
sojourns  in  foreign  lands,  but  it  was 
rarely  indeed  that  a  single  one  of 
them  failed  to  keep  his  name  prom- 
inently before  the  bookkeepers  by  a 
constant  stream  of  drafts. 

The  cashier  went  to  the  trouble  of 
looking  at  Stepan  Sebranji's  ac- 
count. The  ledger  page  had  not 
been  touched  since  the  19th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1888.  On  the  evening  of  that 
day — though  the  cashier  did  not  re- 
call the  fact — Paul  Daresoff  had  been 
arrested  by  the  secret  police. 

III. 

"Yes;  it  was  a  strange  and  puz- 
zling affair,"  said  Count  Nordhoff. 
"  I  hesitated  to  speak  of  it  before, 
but  tonight  I  felt  urged  to  do  so. 
Possibly  the  assassin  was  demented 
In  no  other  way  can  I  account  for 
his  agitation  when  he  picked  up  my 
cigarette  case  and  discovered  my 
identity." 

The  time  was  nine  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  3d  of  February— two 
weeks  after  the  murder  at  the  Sama- 
kand  Inn.  The  place  was  the  luxu- 
riously fitted  dining  room  of.  Count 
Alexis  Nordhoff's  granite  mansion  on 
the  English  Quay.  The  count  was 
giving  a  dinner  to  his  three  friends. 
The  servants  had  removed  the  dishes 
and  retired.  On  the  polished  ma- 
hogany were  bottles  of  rare  wine,  a 
platter  of  nuts  and  a  box  of  cigars. 

A  little  while  before  the  count  had 
related  the  untold  portion  of  his  ad- 
venture with  the  police  spy's  assassin, 
and  the  strange  episode  had  been 
generally  commented  upon,  though 
no  one  was  able  to  suggest  a  lucid 
explanation  of  it. 

A  moment  of  awkward  silence  fol- 
lowed the  count's  brief  summing  up 
of  the  affair.  Captain  Armfeldt  and 
Piers  Vivian  tugged  at  their  mus- 
taches, the  one  reflectively ;  the 
other  in  a  bored,  listless  fashion. 
Ralph  Cranbrook  stood  erect,  watch- 
ing the  smoke  of  his  cigar  curl  up- 
ward. His  clean  shaven  face  was 
grave  and  pensive. 


"  I  agree  with  you,  Alexis,"  said 
Vassily  Armfeldt.  "  The  fellow  could 
not  have  been  in  his  right  mind. 
You  never  saw  him  before  ? " 

44  Never,"  replied  the  count.  He 
was  a  perfect  stranger.  Moreover, 
he  had  the  air  of  a  provincial." 

"  Thfc  insanity  theory  is  a  good 
one,"  drawled  Vivian.  "  I  saw  the 
men  at  the  table  that  night.  They 
were  drinking  together  and  seemed 
to  be  on  friendly  terms." 

u  Pardon  me  for  venturing  to  dis- 
agree with  you  gentlemen,"  said 
Cranbrook,  ""but  to  my  mind  the 
affair  has  a  deeper  meaning.  The 
assassin,  finding  the  cigarette  case, 
recognized  in  Alexis  a  personal 
enemy,  or  an  hereditary  one. 

Captain  Armfeldt  shrugged  his 
shoulders,  and  Vivian  smiled  in- 
credulously. 

"  My  dear  Ralph,"  said  the  count, 
44  I  fear  that  your  theory  has  no 
bottom.  Vendettas  are  not  so  com- 
mon here  as  in  Corsica." 

44  But  they  exist,  none  the  less," 
replied  Cranbrook.  44  Is  there  any 
family  feud — ever,  a  slight  one — of 
long  standing  ?" 

44  None  whatever,  to  my  knowl- 
edge," declared  the  count.  44  Nor, 
within  my  own  memory,  have  I  been 
so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  any  man's 
enmity." 

44  Then  I  am  mistaken,  doubtless," 
said  Cranbrook.  . 

44  My  father  has  often  spoken  of 
his  early  life,"  resumed  the  count, 
as  he  lit  a  fresh  cigar.  44  He  evi- 
dently had  nothing  to  conceal.  He 
was  a  cultured,  genial  man,  who 
would  not  have  been  likely  to  pro- 
voke a  quarrel  of  any  sort.  There 
is  his  portrait,"  he  said,  pointing  to 
a  large  frame  that  hung  over  the 
buffet.  The  painting  showed  a 
handsome,  middle  aged  man  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Cranbrook  said  nothing,  but  his 
eyes  closely  scanned  the  portrait. 
44  There  are  too  many  furrows  on 
that  brow  for  a  man  in  the  prime  of 
life,"  he  reflected. 

The  count  leaned  over  and  failed 
the  glasses.  44  This  is  not  a  time  for 
sober  thoughts."  he  said.    41 1  want 
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you  all  to  be  as  happy  as  I  am.  The 
past  year  has  been  eventful  in  more 
Drays  than  one.  Vassily  and  I  have 
renewed  a  friendship  that  began 
when  we  were  children.  I  have  come 
into  my  estates.  The  Czar  has  hon- 
ored me  with  a  commission  in  the 
Imperial  Guard.  And  most  preci- 
ous of  all  is  the  treasure  that  I  have 
won,  and  of  which  I  hold  myself  un- 
worthy." 

His  eyes  beamed  with  happiness. 
His  companions  understood  the  allu- 
sion, and  instinctively  they  lifted 
their  glasses. 

"  I  refer  to  my  coming  marriage 
with  the  sister  of  my  dear  friend 
Vassily,"  continued  Alexis.  It  will 
be  celebrated  at  the  close  of  April. 
Surely  I  am  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world.  Not  a  shadow  hangs  over 
me." 

"You  make  me  envious,"  said 
Vivian,  half  sadly.  "  I  feel  that  I 
have  not  yet  begun  to  live." 

"Then  I  shall  show  you  how,"  de- 
clared Alexis  merrilv.  "  Stay  here 
and  marry  a  Russian  girl.  We  will 
find  him  a  wife,  eh,  Vassily  ?" 

"  It  must  be  soon,  then,"  replied 
Vivian,  "  Duty  calls  me  back  to 
England." 

"You  Sybarite,"  laughed  Cran- 
brook.  Your  highest  idea  of  duty 
is  a  horse  race  or  a  game  of  bac- 
carat." 

"  Both  of  you  must  be  at  my  wed- 
ding," declared  Alexis.  "  I  will  take 
no  denial.  Until  then  you  are  my 
guests,  and  I  will  try  to  make  the 
time  pass  pleasantly.  You  shall  visit 
Moscow,  where  I  have  a  palace.  Then 
we  will  go  to  my  Finland  estate,  and 
finally  to  my  hunting  lodge  in  the 
Ural  Mountains — a  famous  place  for 
bear  and  wolves.  Vassily  will  ac- 
company us.  Yes,  it  is  all  settled. 
Vivian  shall  not  leave  Russia.  As 
for  you,  Ralph,  surely  your  duties  at 
the  United  States  Legation  are  not 
onerous.  I  must  have  both  your 
names  entered  at  my  clubs,  and 
then  there  is  the  court  ball  next 
week,  which  is  an  affair  not  to  be 
missed." 

"Speaking  of  clubs  reminds  me  of 
something,"  broke  in  Vassily.    "  Do 


you  recall  Stepan  Sebranji,  Alexis  t 
Well,  he  is  back  from  South  America, 
where  he  has  been  for  the  past  three 
years." 

•'  I  never  met  him,"  replied  Alexis, 
"  but  you  pointed  him  out  to  me  on 
the  Prospekt  one  day  shortly  after 
my  father's  death.  I  remember  de- 
tecting a  resemblance  between  you." 

"  Others,  have  told  me  the  same 
thing,"  said  Vassily.  "  For  my  part 
I  never  could  see  it.  Sebranji  is  a 
verv  good  fellow,  however.  I  admit 
that  I  like  him." 

The  conversation  turned  on  some- 
thing else  arfcl  Stepan  Sebranji  was 
forgotten.  Until  far  into  the  night 
the  four  friends  chatted  over  their 
cigars  and  wine.  Vassily  was  de- 
lighted with  his  new  acquaintances, 
and  they  with  him. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  Alexis 
preceded  his  guests  to  the  library, 
where  they  intended  smoking  a  final 
cigar.  Here  an  incident  occurred 
that  was  remembered  afterward  bv 
at  least*one  of  the  party.  Cranbrook 
was  seated  beside  a  case  of  books. 
He  reached  out  his  arm  and  took 
down  one  of  the  volumes.  As  he 
carelesslv  turned  the  leaves  a  white 
envelope  fluttered  to  the  floor. 
Alexis  sprang  forward  and  seized  it 
eagerly.  He  turned  it  over,  glanced 
inside,  and  then  dropped  it  con- 
temptuously. 

"You've  drawn  a  blank,"  ex- 
claimed Cranbrook;  "  what  did  you 
expect  to  find  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  replied  Alexis, 
gravely,  as  he  returned  to  his  chair. 
"  On  his  deathbed  my  father  in- 
formed me  that  I  would  find  among 
his  papers  one  of  great  importance. 
He  said  that  it  contained  certain  in- 
structions and  he  made  me  promise 
to  carry  them  out.  But  the  paper 
was  never  found — none,  at  least,  that 
answered  to  his  description.  Korff, 
our  family  lawyer,  knew  nothing  of 
it.  Naturally  I  regard  its  loss  as  a 
serious  matter.  It  probably  con- 
tained some  bequests  that  were  not 
mentioned  in  the  will,  but  was  none 
the  less  binding.  I  may  be  in  poses- 
sion  of  money  to  which  I  have  no 
right- 
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"That  is  likely  the  case,"  said 
Cranbrook.  "  I  appreciate  your  feel- 
ings, yet  at  the  same  time  you  can  do 
nothing,  since  the  paper  is  lost.  I 
advise  you  to  forget  the  matter.' 

"  t,  too,  have  often  told  him  that," 
murmured  Vassily.  "  He  is  not  to 
blame.  There  is  no  cause  for  self 
reproach."  He  yawned,  and  threw 
away  his  cigar  "  Well,  it  is  time  to 
go,"  he  added.  "  I  am  on  guard  duty 
in  the  morning." 

The  others  rose  also,  and  five  miu- 
utes  later  Cranbrook  and  Vivian 
were  marching  along  the  quay,  arm 
in  arm  with  the  young  Russian. 
Vivian's  headquarters  were  with  a 
relative  who  was  connected  with  the 
British  embassy. 

At  eleven  o'clock  on  that  same 
night  Michael  Korff  sat  in  his  office 
— a  dingy,  second  floor  room  that 
overlooked  the  central  part  of  the 
Nevski  Prospekt.  Michael  Korff  was 
a  lawyer  .of  large  practice  and  re- 
nown. Estates  and  family  affairs 
were  his  specialty.  He  was  a  Rus- 
sian edition  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn.  His 
appearance  was  eminently  staid  and 
respectable.  He  looked  like  a  man 
who  could  keep  a  secret  and  could 
give  weighty  counsels.  He  was 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  thin, 
with  keen  eyes  and  sharp  features. 

Tonight  the  lawyer  sat  in  an  easy 
chair  between  an  open  safe  and  a 
broad  table.  The  former  contained 
an  array  of  tin  boxes  on  which  were 
stamped  the  names  of  more  than  one 
illustrious  client. 

Michael  Korff  opened  a  secret 
drawer  in  the  safe  and  took  there- 
from a  folded  paper  on  which  was 
written  in  a  legible  hand:  "  For  my 
son  Alexis."  He  unfolded  it  and 
glanced  long  and  earnestly  at  the 
contents.  Finally  he  restored  it  to 
its  place,  closed  the  safe,  and  leaned 
forward  in  his  chair,  with  his  chin 
propped  on  one  hand.  His  lips  were 
grimly  compressed  and  his  eyes  had 
a  vacant  stare. 

"There  is  only  one  course  open," 
he  said  to  himself.  "I  have  held 
this  document  for  six  long  years, 
and  more  than  once  I  was  on  the 
point  of  restoring  it  to  its  owner. 


Now  it  is  too  late.  I  must  unearth 
the  secret.  The  task  is  stupendous 
and  the  clew  but  slight.  I  have  a 
year's  grace — possibly  two.  In  that 
period  I  must  succeed.  If  I  fail  I  am 
ruined.  My  losses  from  cards  and 
speculations  aggregate  a  fortune 
alone.  It  will  take  a  tremendous 
sum  to  place  me  on  my  feet." 

The  lawyer  rose  to  his  feet  with 
sudden  decision. 

"Tomorrow  I  will  begin  the  task," 
he  muttered.  "The  best  detective 
talent  in  the  city  shall  be  at  my  com- 
mand.'* 

He  extinguished  the  lamp,  locked 
the  door,  and  made  his  way  down 
stairs  to  the  street. 

IV. 

The  residence  of  General  Armfeldt 
stood  on  a  quiet  street  not  far  from 
the  Admiralty  Square.  It  was  not 
an  imposing  house,  for  it  had  been  in 
possession  of  the  family  since  early  in 
the  century.  But  inside,  at  least,  its 
fittings  were  quite  in  accord  with  the 
most  ccstly  of  prevalent  styles  and 
luxuries. 

A  week  had  gone  by  since  Count 
Nordhoff's  dinner  party.  It  was  the 
evening  of  the  ioth  of  Februaiy,  and 
of  the  court  ball.  From  early  morn- 
ing the  messengers  of  the  Imperial 
household  had  been  riding  to  and 
fro  through  the  city  delivering  in- 
vitations to  the  chosen  ones.  These 
invitations  were  really  commnads. 
They  took  precedence  of  everything 
else.  Among  the  invited  were  Cap- 
tain Armfeldt  and  his  sister,  Count 
Nordhoff,  Cranbrook,  and  Vivian. 
It  was  through  the  count's  influence 
that  the  two  latter  had  been  thus 
honored. 

Between  five  and  six  o'clock  Helen 
Armfeldt  stood  at  a  front  window  of 
her  home,  looking  down  upon  the 
dark  street  whose  gloom  was  scarcely 
relieved  by  the  widely  scattered 
lamp  posts.  It  was  small  wonder 
that  Count  Nordhoff  boasted  of  the 
happiness  in  store  for  him.  Helen 
Armfeldt  possessed  a  beauty  of  face 
and  form,  and  a  charm  of  manner 
that  had  cut  deep  into  many  hearts. 
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She  was  alone  in  the  house,  except 
for  the  servants.  Her  parents  were 
in  Moscow,  where  the  general  had 
been  unexpectedly  summoned  on 
official  business.  Vassily  was  to  be 
her  escort  to  the  ball.  As  yet  he 
had  not  returned  from  his  post  of 
duty  at  the  Annitchkoff  Palace,  but 
she  expected  him  every  moment. 
She  felt  vaguely  uneasy.  It  was 
time  for  her  to  dress,  yet  she  re- 
mained by  the  window,  listening 
to  the  infrequent  footsteps  on  the 
pavement  below. 

"  Vassily  has  been  detained,"  she 
murmured.  "  I  dare  not  delay 
longer.  I  must  be  ready  for  him, 
for  possibly  he  will  dress  at  his 
■club." 

A  moment  before  a  covered  sleigh, 
unaccompanied  by  the  music  of 
bells,  had  drawn  up  before  the 
house.  Now  a  rap  was  heard  on 
the  door  connecting  with  the  hall. 
Helen  crossed  the  room  and  opened 
it,  expecting  to  see  her  brother.  A 
servant  stood  before  her. 

M  What  is  it,  Yuri  Popovitch  ?"  she 
disked. 

"A  letter  for  you.  The  messenger 
waits."  He  handed  her  a  sealed 
■envelope. 

The  girl  tore  it  open,  and  her  face 
paled  as  she  read  the  brief  but  start- 
ling message  that  was  inside: 

My  Darling: 

I  have  been  thrown  from  my 
horse  and  injured — how  seriously  I  do  not 
know.  The  doctor  is  uncertain,  Can  you 
■come  in  haste?  I  implore  you  to  do'so. 
Trust  yourself  to  my  messenger.  I  can 
write  no  more.  Alexis. 

"  I  must  go  to  him  at  once,"  she 
cried.  M  Marpha,"  she  added  aloud. 
"Bid  the  messenger  wait.  I  will  be 
there  in  a  moment."  She  crossed 
the  hall  and  vanished  in  a  room  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  maid  obedient- 
ly hastened  down  stairs. 

A  second  or  two  later  Yuri  Popo- 
vitch, the  servant  who  had  brought 
the  note,  slipped  from  behind  a  pair 
of  curtains  at  the  end  of  the  hall  and 
darted  into  Helen's  dressing  room. 
When  he  reissued  two  minutes  after- 
wards his  crafty  face  wore  a  strange 
look  of  satisfaction.  With  a  cat-like 
tread  he  descended  the  staircase. 


Meanwhile  Helen  had  scribbled  a 
hasty  note  and  pinned  it  to  the  glass 
on  Vassily's  dressing  case.  She  hur- 
ried back  to  her  own  boudoir  and 
threw  a  fur  pelisse  over  the  street 
gown  that  she  still  wore.  She  did 
not  observe  that  the  note  was  mis- 
sing from  behind  the  chair. 

A  moment  later  she  bounded  into 
the  sleigh.  The  door  was  instantly 
slammed  shut.  The  horses  sped  over 
the  frozen  streets.  Corner  after  cor- 
ner was  quickly  turned,  until  the 
backward  way  was  lost  in  a  bewil- 
dering maze. 

To  Helen  the  journey  seemed  in- 
terminably long. 

She  rubbed  the  frost  from  the 
window  and  looked  out.  The  sleigh 
was  speeding  across  the  frozen  Neva 
on  a  massive  bridge — which  one  she 
could  not  distinguish.  A  little  later 
the  scene  changed  to  a  network  oi 
gloomy  and  squalid  streets.  Here 
and  there  a  poorly  lighted  shop  win- 
dow flashed  briefly  on  some  haggard 
woman  or  coarsely  clad  artisan. 

"  What  could  have  taken  Alexis  to 
such  a  quarter  of  the  city  ?  "  As  the 
puzzling  query  rose  to  the  girl's  lips 
the  sleigh  rocked  sharply  around  a 
corner  and  glided  down  a  street  that 
was  even  darker  and  dingier  than  its 
predecessors.  It  was  partially  lined 
with  warehouses,  in  front  of  which 
were  stacks  of  boxes  and  barrels. 
Here  and  there,  along  the  curbing, 
stood  empty  drays.  Suddenly  the 
sleigh  drew  up  before  a  gloomy 
house.  Not  a  ray  of  light  streamed 
through  the  tightly  closed  shutters. 
To  all  appearances  the  building  was 
deserted. 

The  driver  quickly  assisted  Helen 
to  the  pavement.  u  This  is  the  place," 
Ire  whispered.  "Pull  the  bell  and 
some  one  will  conduct  you  to  the 
count.  Take  this.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  show  it." 

He  slipped  a  card  into  her  hand. 
Then,  to  her  amazement,  he  glanced 
sharply  around,  sprang  to  the  seat, 
and  drove  off  at  full  speed. 

The  sleigh  had  vanished  in  the 
gloom  before  the  door  was  opened. 
A  tall,  powerfully  built  man  stood 
before  her.     She  handed  him  the 
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card.  He  conducted  her  down  a 
long,  narrow  hall,  at  the  extreme  end 
of  which  was  a  dimly  lighted  room. 
Five  men  and  two  women  were  seated 
around  a  table  that  was  littered  with 
books,  papers,  and  writing  materials. 
A  tall,  bearded  man  approached 
Helen,  but  before  a  word  had  been 
spoken  a  mighty  crash  was  heard  at 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  in  another 
instant  a  dozen  armed  men  surged 
down  the  hall.  Above  the  clamor  of 
invaders  and  invaded  rang  a  clear 
and  powerful  voice:  "Surrender  in 
the  name  of  the  Czar." 

Stupefied  with  horror,  the  hapless 
girl  crouched  against  the  wall  as  the 
rush  swept  partially  by  her.  She 
witnessed  the  brief  scuffle  in  the 
lighted  room;  heard  the  shrill  crack 
of  weapons,  the  screams  of  women, 
and  the  hoarse  imprecations  of  des- 
perate men. 


It  was  close  to  eight  o'clock  when 
Captain  Vassily  Armfeldt  reached 
home.  His  state  of  mind  was  far 
from  serene.  Just  before  leaving 
the  Annitchkoff  Palace  a  note  had 
been  handed  to  him.  It  was  from  a 
friend,  and  requested  an  urgent  in- 
terview at  the  Naval  Club.  He  had 
driven  there,  at  loss  of  valuable  time, 
only  to  find  that  his  friend  was 
missing  and  that  he  had  not  been  In 
the  building  that  evening. 

Vassily  had  but  a  scant  half  hour 
in  which  to  dress  and  present  him- 
self at  the  ball.  He  hastened  into 
his  room,  and  here  the  note  imme- 
diately caught  his  attention.  He 
read  it  at  a  glance.  It  was  brief  and 
unsatisfactory: 

Dear  Vassily — Alexis  has  met  with  an 
accident  and  has  sent  for  me.  I  will  send 
you  word  of  his  condition  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.   You  must  go  to  the  ball  alone. 

Helen. 

He  hastily  summoned  the  servants 
and  questioned  them.  From  Helen's 
maid  and  Yuri  Popovitch  he  gleaned 
little  more  than  he  already  knew. 
He  impatiently  dismissed  them  and 
put  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  valet. 
With  a  heavy  heart  that  was 
strangely  out  of  accord  with  the 


glory  and  splendor  of  his  uniform 
he  sprang  into  his  sleigh  and  was 
whirled  swiftly  over  the  frozen  snow. 
He  had  scarcely  reached  the  corner 
when  three  stern  visaged  men,  muf- 
fled in  blue  cloaks,  crossed  from  the 
deep  shadows  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street  and  mounted  the  steps 
of  the  mansion. 

The  ball  was  at  its  height.  Count 
Nordhoff  had  been  vainly  searching 
for  Helen,  and  her  brother.  1 1  is  face 
wore  an  anxious  look.  He  had 
sought  everywhere  among  the  crowd 
for  them  when  he  suddenly  came 
upon  Captain  Armfeldt  leaning,  in 
dejected  and  melancholy  mood,, 
against  a  marble  pillar. 

Vassily  stared  as  though  he  could 
not  credit  his  eyes.  "Alexis!"  he 
cried.  "  You  here— vou  are  not  hurt, 
then  r 

"  Hurt  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?"  re- 
plied the  count,  puzzled.  "Where  is 
Helen  ?  I  have  been  searching  every- 
where for  her.    She  is  not  ill  ?" 

Vassily  turned  pale  and  pressed 
his  hand  to  his  forehead.  In  a 
whisper  he  told  of  the  contents  ot 
the  note  he  had  found  on  his  dress- 
ing case. 

The  count  grasped  Vassily  by  the 
arm.  "  This  is  incredible,"  he  cried. 
"  I  have  been  at  home  all  day.  I 
sent  no  message  to  Helen." 

Just  then  one  of  the  palace  ser- 
vants hurried  up  to  them.  He  pre- 
sented a  note  to  Vassily,  bowed  ob- 
sequiously, and  retreated.  Vassily 
unfolded  the  paper  and  as  his  eyes 
scanned  the  contents  a  terrible 
change  came  swiftly  over  him.  He 
stood  like  a  piece  of  statuary — frozen 
to  the  spot.  Then,  by  a  mechanical 
movement,  he  passed  the  note  to 
Alexis.  It  was  indifferently  scrawled 
on  a  piece  of  soiled  paper,  and  was 
very  brief: 

My  Honored   Master — 1   crave  your 

fardon  for  sending  vou  this  message,  but 
thought  you  ought  to  know  that  the 

[>olice  have  been  in  the  house  since  you 
eft.    They  are  just  gone  after  having  the 
impudence  to  search  every  room. 

Your  faithful  servant, 

David. 

Alexis  crumpled  the  note  in  his 
hand.   "  I  begin  to  doubt  my  senses," 
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he  exclaimed,  in  a  dazed  tone 
**  What  does  this  mean  ?" 

"1  will  find  out  what  it  means," 
said  Vassily.  He  beckoned  fiercely 
to  a  tall,  broad  shouldered  man  who 
was  passing  by  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  throng.  The  latter  turned  and 
came  slowly  toward  them.  His 
stern  face  was  ornamented  by  a 
heavy,  iron  gray  mustache  and  side 
whiskers.  On  his  bosom  was  the 
cordon  of  honor — a  sure  mark  of  Im- 
perial favor. 

Vassily  drew  him  partly  behind 
the  screen  of  plants.  "  Inspector 
Sumaroff,"  he  said,  with  forced  calm- 
ness, "  read  this  note.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  it  means  ?" 

A  slight  flush  tinged  the  inspector's 
face  as  he  took  the  paper  and  slowly 
perused  it. 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can  give 
you  an  explanation,"  he  replied,  in  a 
coldly  severe  voice.  "  I  assure  you 
of  my  sympathy,  Captain  Armfeltlt, 
and  I  warn  you  that  my  words  will 
be  very  painful.  I  have  just  come 
from  my  office,  where  I  received  the 
report  of  two  assistants.  In  accord- 
ance with  information  obtained 
several  days  ago  I  caused  a  certain 
house  in  the  Viborg  Quarter  to  be 
raided  this  evening.  My  men  cap- 
tured a  party  of  Nihilists.  Your  sis- 
ter was  among  them.  She  is  now  in 
the  Fortress.  I  also  caused  her 
apartments  to  be  searched,  and  docu- 
ments of  an  incriminating  nature 
were  found  therein." 

"Impossible!"  moaned  Vassily- — 
"impossible.    It  cannot  be — " 

The  effect  was  different  upon 
Alexis.  Ungovernable  fury  mastered 
his  prudence.  The  vigor  and  fierce- 
ness of  his  denunciation  brought  a 
flush  of  anger  to  Inspector  Sumar- 
off's  face,  and  a  menacing  gleam  to 
his  eves. 

"Count  Nordhoff!  Captain  Arm- 
feldt  !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
auger.  "  I  am  amazed.  Have  you 
forgotten  what  is  due  to  your  rank — 
to  your  presence  here  tonight? 
Leave  the  palace,  sirs,  at  once."  He 
pointed  imperiously  to  a  side  door. 
He  strode  across  the  alcove  and 
flung  it  open. 


Alexis  grasped  his  companion's 
arm  and  led  him  forcibly  towards  the 
quay. 

"Is  this  madness — or  a  terrible 
reality  ? "  moaned  Vassily.  "  It  is  in- 
credible.   It  cannot  be  true." 

"His  true — too  true,  I  fear,"  re 
plied  the  count. 

They  mounted  the  steps  of  Gen- 
eral Armfeldt's  residence,  and  were 
met  at  the  door  by  the  faithful  old 
servant  David.  In  a  voice  trembling 
with  agitation  he  pictured  the  visit 
of  the  police. 

"I  was  powerless  to  interfere,  my 
master,"  he  said.  "They  went  every- 
where. Not  content  to  search  the 
other  apartments  they  even  visited 
the  boudoir  of  my  young  mistress. 
They  took  papers  from  under  the 
carpet,  from  behind  the  furniture." 

"  Papers!"  muttered  Vassily.  This 
devil's  work  is  deeper  than  I  sus- 
pected." 

He  led  the  way  to  Helen's  apart- 
ments. With  indescribable  emotions 
Alexis  crossed  the  threshold  of  this 
sacred  spot.  His  blood  boiled  with 
passion  when  he  noted  the  havoc  and 
confusion  of  Helen's  boudoir.  The 
floor  was  strewn  with  the  contents  of 
upturned  drawers.  Amid  the  wreck- 
age lay  his  own  portrait,  shattered 
and  crushed. 

In  frantic  haste  Vassily  searched 
both  rooms  for  the  fatal  note.  It 
was  not  to  be  found.  He  hurried 
across  the  hall  to  his  own  apartments 
and  returned  in  great  agitation. 

"  The  scrap  of  paper  that  con- 
tained her  brief  message  to  me  has 
also  disappeared,"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Both  notes  arc  gone.   It  is  a  terrible 

1  _  '* 

loss. 

"  They  would  have  proved  valuable 
clews,"  answered  Alexis.  "  It  is 
useless  to  seek  further,  since  the 
police  must  have  carried  them  off. 
In  that  event  they  are  not  lost  beyond 
hope  of  recovery.  The  theft  is  deeply 
significant,  however.  The  miscreant 
who  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  affair 
must  be  in  the  confidence  of  either 
the  police  or  the  Nihilists.  How 
else  could  he  have  known  that  this 
meeting  was  to  be  held  in  the  Viborg 
Quarter  tonight  ?  " 
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"  True,"  assented  Vassily.  "  The 
former  supposition  is  right.  He  must 
be  connected  with  the  police,  since 
it  is  rarely  indeed  that  these  Nihilists 
betray  their  friends.  Doubtless  he 
was  with  this  very  search  party.  It 
was  he  himself  who  concealed  these 
papers  in  Helen's  room  and  pretended 
to  find  them.  We  have  a  formidable 
enemy  to  deal  with,  Alexis.  Our 
task  will  be  a  hard  one." 

He  instructed  David  to  summon 
the  servants.  They  were  quickly 
-  gathered  in  the  upper  hall — half  a 
dozen  anxious  and  terrified  looking 
men  and  women.  The  maid  was 
the  only  one  among  them  who  knew 
of  Helen's  mysterious  summons  and 
departure,  and  she  could  relate  but 
the  meager  scraps  she  had  told 
before. 

"  Where  is  Yuri  Popovitch  ? "  Vas- 
sily sharply  demanded.  "  I  do  not 
see  him.  It  was  he  who  delivered 
this  letter  to  your  mistress.  He  can 
describe  the  sleigh  and  its  driver." 

The  servants  began  to  whisper. 
Consternation  was  on  every  face. 
Old  David  stepped  forward.  "My 
master,  Yuri  Popovitch  is  not  in  the 
house,"  he  said. 

"  Who  gave  him  permission  to  be 
absent?"  demanded  Vassily.  "I 
questioned  him  but  a  short  time 
before  I  went  to  the  ball.  When  did 
he  leave  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  tell,  my  master,"  replied 
David.  M  He  was  not  seen  after  the 
police  entered  the  house.  His  be- 
longings are  gone  from  his  room." 

Vassily  turned  pale.  He  dis- 
missed the  servants  by  a  motion  of 
his  hand,  and  they  went  softly  down 
stairs. 

"  You  suspect  this  Yuri  Popo- 
vitch?" questioned  Alexis. 

"I  do,"  replied  Vassily.  44  The 
mystery  grows  deeper  and  more  ter- 
rible. Yuri  Popovitch  has  been  in 
our  service  but  a  few  days.  He 
came  with  the  best  of  recommenda- 
tions. I  am  satisfied  now  that  he 
was  a  spy  in  the  employ  of  the  man 
who  devised  this  fiendish  plot.  It 
was  he  who  concealed  the  papers  in 
Helen's  room,  I  have  no  doubt,  and 
he  who  carried  off  both  notes.  Now 


he  has  disappeared — no  one  knows 
where.  There  are  darker  deeds  pos- 
sible in  Russia  than  ever  you  or  I 
dreamed  of.  This  night's  work 
mean's  ruin  to  our  family — ruin  to 
you." 

44  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  jus- 
tice," declared  Alexis. 

"Justice  ? "  repeated  the  other  with 
darkening  brow. 

44  We  are  losing  precious  time," 
said  Alexis  impatiently. 

Vassily  led  the  way  silently  to  the 
stables  at  the  rear  of'  the  house,  and 
directed  that  two  horses  be  quickly 
saddled.  He  mounted  one,  Alexis 
the  other.  They  clattered  down  the 
narrow  street,  and  separated  at  the 
first  corner  with  a  few  brief  words. 
Alexis  rode  on  alone  toward  the  Neva 
embankmen* 

VI. 

The  count  rode  straight  to  his 
palace  after  leaving  Vassily.  There 
was  nothing  that  he  could  do  that 
night.  His  presence  before  the 
officials  would  have  aggravated  the 
situation. 

Throughout  the  night  he  paced 
up  and  down  his  room.  A  few  hours 
before  he  had  been  the  happiest  of 
men.  Now  the  future  was  black  with 
despair.  The  thought  of  Helen  be- 
hind prison  bars  was  maddening — 
was  a  torture  that  it  seemed  to  him 
he  could  not  endure.  If  he  could 
only  go  to  her — could  only  do  some- 
thing to  comfort  her,  he  felt  he 
could  better  sustain  this  dreadful 
shock. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  his 
thoughts  strayed  to  the  murder  at 
Samarkand,  and  of  his  strange  en- 
counter with  the  assassin.  44  Can  it 
be  possible  that  Cranbrook  was 
ritilit?"  he  reflected.  44  Perhaps  / 
hait-  an  enemy,  and  he  has  fiendishly 
chosen  this  mode  of  attack.  He 
stabs  me  through  Helen.  If  I  could 
find  that  missing  paper  it  might 
throw  some  light  upon  the  mystery." 

But  he  quickly  banished  tins  sus- 
picion as  absurd,  and  went  on  with 
his  weary  vigil.  The  gray  light  of 
dawn   was  close  at  hand.    He  was 
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pale  and  haggard  from  mental  tor- 
ture. 

Driven  almost  to  distraction  he 
took  a  small  phial  containing  a 
powerful  opiate  from  a  closet,  and 
poured  a  few  drops  into  a  glass  of 
wine.  He  drank  the  contents  and 
staggered  to  his  couch.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  was  sleeping  soundly. 
He  had  unwittingly  taken  more  of 
the  opiate  than  he  intended.  This, 
in  connection  with  the  intense  ex- 
haustion of  mind  and  body,  had  a 
stupefying  effect.  He  slept  on  pro- 
foundly through  the  whole  day. 
Darkness  succeeded  twilight,  and 
still  his  slumber  was  unbroken.  The 
clock  on  his  dressing  table  ticked 
away  the  hours. 

At  the  stroke  of  ten  he  awoke  and 
sat  up.  He  was  startled  to  find  him- 
self in  darkness.  He  remembered 
the  past  and  a  bitter  sigh  escaped  his 
lips  as  he  groped  his  way  across  the 
room  and  pulled  the  bell  cord. 

The  summons  was  speedily  an- 
swered by  Lanin,  the  count's  valet, 
who  brought  with  him  a  lighted 
lamp  and  a  packet  of  letters. 

The  count  took  the  letters  and 
hastily  tore  them  open.  Most  of 
them  were  invitations,  or  related  to 
affairs  of  business.  Two  were  of 
more  importance.  One  was  in  Cran- 
brook's  familiar  hand.  He  stated 
briefly  that  he  had  learned  of  the 
count's  terrible  bereavement.  He 
expressed  heartfelt  sympathy  and 
tendered  his  services.  The  other 
missive  was  from  Vassily.  It  was 
brief,  and  contained  little  consola- 
tion.   It  ran  as  follows: 

My  pf.ar  Alexis:  I  was  able  to  accom- 
plish nothing  last  night,  but  I  have  strong 
hopes  for  today.  I  will  be  with  you  this 
evening.    Await  my  coming. 

The  count  tossed  the  letters  impa- 
tiently aside.  His  eyes  lighted  upon 
a  card  that  had  fallen  to  the  floor. 
He  picked  it  up  and  read  Cran- 
brook's  name. 

"This  gentleman  was  here?"  he 
inquired. 

"  Twice,"  replied  Lanin,  "at  four 
this  afternoon  and  at  eight  this  even- 
ing. There  were  two  other  callers. 
They  refused  to  give  their  names." 


"  But  Captain  Armfeldt  was  here, 
surely  ? " 

"  No,  your  nobility,  he  has  not 
been  here  today." 

The  count's  face  clouded  and  he 
remained  for  a  moment  in  deep 
thought.  He  picked  up  Vassilv's 
letter  and  read  it  a  second  time. 

He  completed  his  toilet  in  haste 
and  descended  to  the  dining  room 
and  ate  a  hurried  bite.  As  he  rose 
from  the  table  the  bell  rang  sharply. 
A  moment  later  a  servant  entered 
the  room. 

"  A  stranger  is  at  the  door,  your 
nobility.  He  refused  to  give'  his 
name  or  card,  nor  would  he  enter 
the  hall.  I  told  him  you  were  din- 
ing, but  he  insisted  that  his  business 
was  urgent." 

"I  will  see  him,"  muttered  the 
count.  He  entered  the  hall,  op- 
pressed by  a  nameless  dread. 
Through  the  partially  open  street 
door  he  was  thrilled  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  a  covered  s/eig/i  standing 
by  the  curb.  On  the  outer  step  he 
found  a  tall,  bearded  man  in  the 
heavy  blue  cloak  of  the  police. 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress Count  Nordhoff  ?"  began  the 
stranger.  "  I  am  the  bearer  of  a 
message  from  his  excellency  Inspec- 
tor Sumaroff.  He  requests  that  you 
will  favor  him  with  an  immediate 
interview." 

"  Is  this  an  order  of  arrest  ? "  asked 
the  count. 

"  Surely  not,"  replied  the  police 
emissary.  "  My  instructions  are  ex- 
actly as  I  have  stated." 

"  I  will  accompany  you  in  a  mo- 
ment," said  Alexis.  "He  turned  back 
into  the  hall  and  donned  a  furred 
coat  and  a  cap.  He  made  a  move- 
ment toward  the  bell  cord  with  the 
intention  of  telling  the  servants 
where  he  was  going.  But  he 
changed  his  mind  and  hurried  into 
the  street.  He  regretted  afterward, 
when  it  was  too  late,  that  he  had 
not  obeyed  the  impulse. 

He  stepped  into  the  sleigh,  and 
the  messenger — who  was  also  the 
driver — closed  the  door.  An  instant 
later  the  fleet,  black  horses  galloped 
forward  through  the  driving  snow. 
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Alexis  glanced  out  of  the  window 
from  time  to  time,  noting  the  familiar 
streets  through  which  he  was  pass- 
ing. The  shadow  of  despair  had 
partially  lifted,  and  he  now  felt  in  a 
hopeful  mood.  The  interview  to 
which  he  was  summoned  portended 
favorable  things.  He  believed  that 
the  inspector  had  good  news  to  tell 
him. 

When  the  sleigh  turned  into  a 
side  street  that  crossed  the  Nevski 
Prospekt  near  the  City  Hall  he  re- 
membered vaguely  that  Inspector 
Sumaroff  was  said  to  have  a  private 
office  on  this  thoroughfare — a  se- 
cluded spot  where  he  could  receive, 
without  fear  of  interruption,  the  re- 
ports of  his  secret  police. 

A  block  and  a  half  below  the 
Nevski  Prospekt  the  sleigh  stopped 
before  a  quiet,  three  story  house. 
The  windows  on  the  lower  floor 
were  shuttered;  from  behind  the 
curtains  of  the  upper  ones  not  a  ray 
of  light  was  visible.  Three  step's 
led  to  a  narrow  door,  in  the  face  of 
which  was  a  small,  grated  wicket. 
On  the  top  step  stood  a  tall,  broad" 
shouldered  man.  His  fur  cap  was 
pulled  over  his  eyes,  and  his  face 
was  muffled  in  the  spacious  collar  of 
a  cape  coat. 

Alexis  noted  these  details  at  a 
glance.  He  could  not  see  very  dis- 
tinctly, for  the  street  was  in  deep 
shadow,  owing  partly  to  the  falling 
snow  and  partly  to  the  absence  of 
any  lamp  post  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. As  the  door  of  the  sleigh 
was  thrown  open  he  sprang  lightly 
to  the  pavement.  The  driver  was  at 
his  elbow. 

M  Walk  straight  up  stairs,"  he  said 
quietly.  "  You  will  find  the  inspec- 
tor in  the  rear  apartment  on  the 
second  floor.  He  awaits  your  ar- 
rival. My  instructions  are  to  return 
here  an  hour  later  in  order  to  take 
you  home." 

Alexis  nodded.  As  he  crossed  the 
pavement  two  impressions  flashed 
into  his  mind.  It  struck  him  as  a 
curious  coincidence  that  the  horses 
attached  to  the  sleigh  should  be 
without  bells,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  mysterious  vehicle  which  had 
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lured  Helen  Armfeldt  to  the  fatal 
trap  on  the  previous  night.  He  was 
also  impressed  with  the  conviction 
that  he  had  seen,  on  some  past  oc- 
casion, the  tall  figure  and  bearded 
face  of  the  guard  who  was  on  duty 
before  the  door. 

These  thoughts  were  but  momen- 
tary. The  sentry  threw  open  the 
grated  door  with  a  silent  and  re- 
spectful salute.  Alexis  bowed  in  re- 
turn as  he  ascended  the  steps  and 
entered  the  dimly  lit  hall.  He  tra- 
versed it  for  thirty  feet,  passing  r»n 
his  right  hand  a  closet,  the  door  ot 
which  was  bulged  open  several  in- 
ches. He  felt  a  curious  desire  to 
peer  inside — to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  dark  stain  that  was  visible  at  the 
edge  of  the  crevice.  But  he  had 
now  reached  a  winding  staircase  at 
the  rear  of  the  hall.  He  slowly  be- 
gan the  ascent,  placing  one  hand  on 
the  rail.  Had  he  turned  back  to  the 
street  door  at  that  moment  he  would 
have  seen  the  sentry  and  the  driver 
confer  together  for  a  brief  instant  as 
they  glanced  up  and  down  the  de- 
serted street.  He  would  have  seen 
them  climb  to  the  box,  side  by  side, 
and  drive  rapidly  away  into  the 
gloomy  night — a  ewe  red  sleigh  unac- 
companied by  the  music  of  bells. 

But  Alexis  had  no  thought  of  re- 
tracing his  steps.  He  steadily 
mounted  the  staircase  and  found 
himself  in  the  upper  hall.  A  ray  of 
feeble  light  shone  from  a  partially 
open  door,  ten  feet  distant.  He  ap- 
proached and  rapped  on  the  panels. 
There  was  no  response.  From  an 
inner  room  he  heard  a  clock  strike 
the  midnight  hour.  He  rapped 
again  with  like  result.  He  pushed 
the  door  open  and  entered  a  narrow 
vestibule.  A  second  door  confronted 
him.  This,  too,  was  open  several 
inches,  and  a  glare  of  yellow  light 
streamed  through.  He  rapped  twice 
in  vain.  Then,  concluding  that  the 
inspector  was  in  a  rear  apartment, 
he  boldly  opened  the  door  wide.  He 
did  not  observe  that  a  bell  rope  had 
been  deftly  fastened  to  the  inner 
handle  in  such  a  fashion  that  the 
slightest  movement  would  exert  a 
strong  pressure  upon  its  length. 
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In  a  large  chair  in  the  center  of 
the  room  sat  Inspector  Sumaroff. 
His  back  was  turned  to  the  door,  and 
his  head  and  shoulders  were  bent 
forward  over  a  table,  as  though  he 
were  in  the  act  of  writing.  Yet  he 
was  perfectly  still,  and  seemed  to 
have  fallen  asleep  in  that  position. 
The  glare  of  a  massive  lamp  shone 
upon  his  iron  gray  hair  and  rigid 
arms. 

So  satisfied  was  Alexis  of  the  man's 
slumber  that  he  crossed  the  floor  on 
tiptoe.  He  hesitated  to  waken  the 
inspector,  and  yet  he  wanted  him  to 
know  that  his  summoned  visitor  had 
arrived.  There-  was  no  malice  or 
resentment  in  his  heart  now.  lie 
saw  before  him  only  the  stern  and 
upright  official,  rigid  and  unswerv- 
ing in  his  sense  of  duty,  true  to  his 
conscience  and  his  Czar. 

lie  advanced  still  closer,  not  ob- 
serving the  dark  pool  that  had  gath- 
ered under  the  table  and  was  trick- 
ling in  a  tiny  stream  toward  the 
door.  Now  he  stood  directly  behind 
the  sleeping  man.  He  tapped  him 
on  tiie  shoulder,  but  there  was  no 
movement.  He  bent  downward  and 
took  one  glance  at  the  white,  set 
face  smeared  with  crimson  stains. 
He  staggered  backward  with  a  gasp 
of  unutterable  honor.  "  My  God  !  " 
he  cried  hoarsely,  "  he  is  JcaJ 7" 

Yes;  Inspector  Sumaroff  was  dead 
— slain  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
The  top  of  his  skull  was  crushed  in, 
and  the  iron  gray  hair  was  dabbled 
with  blood.  The  red  stream  had 
trickled  down  over  his  face  and 
bosom,  and  lay  in  a  little  pool  on 
the  edge  of  the  table. 

Though  staggered  and  dazed  by 
the  shock,  Alexis  did  not  lose  his 
self  control.  He  touched  the  mur- 
dered man's  forehead  and  found  it 
still  warm.  The  crime  was  of  recent 
commission,  then.  The  assassin  had 
delivered  the  blow  from  behind,  and 
death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 
One  of  the  inspector's  hands  rested 
lightly  on  the  table;  the  stiffened 
lingers  of  the  other  clutched  a  pen. 
He  had  been  writing  at  the  time. 


Alexis  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  own 
name  on  the  partially  covered  sheet 
of  paper.  He  leaned  forward  and 
read  the  document.  It  was  an  order 
for  the  arrest  of  Count  Alexis  Nord- 
hoff,  and  lacked  only  the  signature. 
Then  his  attention  was  absorbed  by 
a  tablet  of  hastily  jotted  down  mem- 
oranda. He  saw  on  it  the  following 
item: 

"Order  of  arrest  executed  on  Cap- 
tain Vassily  Armfeldt  at  four  o'clock 
this  afternoon.  Examination  takes 
place  at  the  Fortress  at  ten  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning." 

Alexis  staggered  back,  sick  with 
iiorror  and  consternation.  He 
chipped  his  hand  to  his  eyes  to  shut 
out  the  ghastly  picture  of  the  mur- 
dered man. 

"Vassily  a  prisoner  in  the  For- 
tress! "  he  groaned.  "An  order  issued 
for  my  arrest,  also!  There  is  no 
longer  any  hope.    All  is  lost."' 

Suddenly  his  strained  hearing  de- 
tected footsteps  overhead  ;  then  fol- 
lowed the  sound  of  voices  and  the 
creaking  of  doors.  This  recalled 
him  to  the  present.  For  the  first 
time  he  realized  the  frightful  peril 
of  his  situation.  The  conviction 
flashed  upon  him  with  overwhelming 
force  that  he  had  been  purposely  de- 
coyed to  this  fatal  spot  by  the"  real 
assassin.  If  captured  he  would 
surely  suffer  for  the  crime.  There 
was  every  proof  of  his  guilt  ;  none 
of  his  innocence.  For  an  instant  he 
was  stupefied  with  horror. 

"Unless  I  escape  I  am  lost."  he 
cried.  He  glared  wildly  about 
tne  room,  half  tempted  to  try  the 
shuttered  windows.  Footsteps  were 
now  clattering  down  the  stairway 
from  the  third  floor.  The  sounds 
drove  him  to  desperation.  He 
scarcely  knew  what  he  was  doing, 
though  he  had  a  vague  idea  that  he 
must  resist  capture  at  all  hazards. 
He  caught  sight  of  a  short  iron  bar 
lying  on  the  table.  He  neither  knew 
nor  cared  that  it  was  the  assassin's 
instrument  of  death.  He  snatched  it. 
all  clammy  with  thickened  blood  as 
it  was,  and  rushed  for  the  door. 


( To  be  continued?) 
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VI. 


A  YOUNG  girl  brought  up  in  the 
* country  often  acquires  a  self 
possession  that  a  city  girl  of  the 
same  age  totally  lacks.  There  is  a 
coming  and  going  among  the  old 
families  who  have  many  branches 
which  gives  a  daughter  of  a  large 
connection  an  ease  and  tact  in  deal- 
ing with  people  of  all  sorts,  a  readi- 
ness, which  the  city  girl,  who  has 
depended  on  her  mother  for  every- 
thing, rarely  has  until  she  is  fairly 
launched  into  the  world  upon  her 
own  account,  when  the  very  god- 
desses would  stand  abashed  at  her 
uplifted  head  and  grand  carriage. 
All  the  experience  had  come  to 
Edyth,  but  her  nature  had  been  un- 
fruitful ground.  She  had  profited 
by  none  of  it.  As  she  looks  at  Mary 
and  realizes  the  awful  mistake  she 
has  made,  she  would  gladly  seek  the 
watery  depths  of  one  of  those  great 
waves,  and  come  up  oblivious  to  her 
surroundings. 

Mary  reads  with  unerring  instinct 
the  change  in  Edyth's  expression, 
and  after  the  first  sharp  little  scratch 
of  mortification  she  rather  enjoys 
the  situation. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  "  Edyth  falters,  "  I — we 
— Aunt  "Martha  knows  Miss  Eliza 
Baylor  very  well.  I  think — Reg,  I 
am  sure  aunt  is  looking  for  us — I 
see  her  coming,"  and  Edyth  half 
turns.  But  Reg  has  brought  a  chair 
out  with  something  of  a  bang,  and 
has  plainly  made  up  his  mind  to 
seat  himself  and  stay  where  he  is. 
Edyth  may  defy  some  things,  but, 
unassisted,  she  cannot  defy  that  ex- 
pression in  the  face  of  the  man  who 
is  her  lord  and  master. 

In  spite  of  herself  she  sits  down 


Mary  spreads  her  crisp  white  skirt 
and  looks  her  blandly  and  smilingly 
in  the  face.  Nearer  and  nearer 
comes  Mrs.  Courtney,  and  while 
Mary's  smile  may  be  bland,  Mrs. 
Courtney's  is  positively  buttery. 
Her  feeling  at  seeing  -  Edyth  and 
Reginald  there  by  the  side  of  Mrs. 
Stanley  is  one  of  genuine  gratifica- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  a  woman  who  is 
always  mentioned  with  pride  by  the 
Southern  people,  who  jealously 
guard  the  traditions  of  their  section. 
She  has  married  a  rich  man  of  social 
standing,  and  being  gay  and  good 
natured  and  popular,  has  made  much 
of  her  position,  and  is  one  of  the 
women  whose  name  and  photograph 
(or  rather  the  caricature  which  is 
called  a  newspaper  photograph),  is 
constantly  appearing  in  print.  She 
has  had  years  of  attention,  and  the 
novelty  having  worn  off  to  some  ex- 
tent, she  seeks  few  of  her  compa- 
triots. While  the  world  of  the 
Northern  cities — her  social  world — 
has  year  by  year  taken  on  hew  ways 
of  amusing  itself,  has  been  growing 
lighter  and  lighter  in  tone,  has 
ceased  to  contemplate  itself  too 
closely,  and  has  gone  far  afield  for 
some  of  its  diversions,  the  class 
from  which  she  came  in  the  South 
still  holds  many  of  the  traditions  of 
an  earlier  time.  They  may  be  amus- 
ing enough  to  look  at  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  to  live  with  them  even  for 
a  day  tries  Mrs.  Stanley's  patience. 

Mrs.  Courtney  understands  none 
of  this.  Her  comprehension  is  lim- 
ited to  the  fact  that  few  people  she 
knows  ever  see  anything  of  Mrs. 
Stanley.  The  opportunity  has  come 
to  her.    She  almost   hea'rs  herself 


*This  story  began  in  the  July  number  of  Mlnsev  s  Magazine. 
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telling  her  old  friends  at  home  all 
about  it. 

Edyth  is  dyed  crimson  with  mor- 
tification, and  feels  a  dreadful  temp- 
tation to  hold  her  tongue,  even  as 
Mrs.  Courtney's  expansive  person 
turns  in  through  the  narrow  door  of 
the  pavilion  and  comes  sweeping 
toward  them.  She  feels  her  own 
utter  incapacity  to  shape  events,  and 
the  cowardice  which  takes  refuge  in 
silence  possesses  her. 

Mrs.  Courtney's  smile  is  so  effu- 
sive, so  motherly,  that  Edyth  arises 
and  tries  to  give  her  some  sort  of  a 
hint.    She  says: 

"  Oh,  here  is  Aunt  Martha!  She 
has  come  for  us,"  and  she  starts 
toward  Mrs.  Courtney  to  arrest  her 
in  midair  as  it  were.  But  Mrs. 
Courtney  is  too  heavy  a  projectile  for 
any  such  frivolous  turning  aside. 
When  she  starts  toward  an  object 
she  goes. 

"Such  a  pleasure  to  meet  you 
here,"  she  says,  advancing  upon 
Mary  with  outstretched  hand.  "  It 
is  so  seldom  any  of  us  find  any  of 
our  own  people  in  the  North.  I  am 
delighted  that  the  children  discov- 
ered you." 

44  I  am  covered  with  gratitude  that 
they  found  me,  too,"  Mary  says.  "I 
feel  like  thanking  you  for  having  a 
son.  If  it  had  not  been  for  him  I 
am  afraid  I  should  not  have  had  a 
daughter  today,"  and  she  hugged 
the  little  girl  up  in  her  strong  arms. 

Mrs.  Courtney  looked  question- 
ingly  at  Keg,  and  he  looked  out  at 
the  sea  as  though  he  were  not  at  all 
interested  in  the  conversation. 

"He  saved  my  baby's  life." 

44  I  am  sure  he  did  a  good  deed 
for  the  world.  Such  a  beautiful 
child  !  "  Mrs.  Courtney  sits  down 
and  puts  out  her  tightly  gloved 
hand  coaxingly  toward  the  spoiled 
Dolly. 

"  60  'way!"  says  that  piece  of 
tactless  impertinence. 

44  How  much  she  looks  like  her 
grandmother  Lacy!  Such  a  beauti- 
ful woman  that  she  was!  You  must 
get  the  general  to  tell  you  of  the 
famous  old  tales  they  tell  of  her. 
How  she  was  the  toast  of  the  coun- 


ty. Your  little  girl  bids  fair  to  be 
just  such  another  great  beauty." 

There  is  first  a  puzzled  look  and 
then  artless  Mary  begins  to  believe 
that  Mrs.  Courtney  means  to  be  kind. 
She  is  the  mother  of  this  splendid 
young  man;  he  must  have  taken  his 
nature  from  her. 

"I  never  heard,"  she  says,  "of 
Dolly's  grandmother  Lacy.  Richard 
has  not  told  me  much  of  the  family. 
I  am  glad  Dolly  is  going  to  have  an 
inheritance  of  beauty.  I  have  al- 
ways thought  it  must  be  behind  her 
somewhere."  Mary  laughs  as  if  in 
deprecation  of  her  own  charms. 

14  Not  know  "    Mrs.  Courtney 

wonders  if  Helen  Stanley  has  even 
forgotten  her  own  mother. 

Edyth  rushes  in.  44  It  is  all  my 
fault.  Aunt  Martha.  You  did  not 
understand.  This  is— is — Mrs.  Rich- 
ard Baylor." 

The  dull  red  of  extreme  embar- 
rassment takes  the  field  of  Mrs. 
Courtney's  cheeks. 

44 1  cannot  see  where  your  fault 
comes  in,  Edyth,"  Reginald  says. 
44  It  seems  to  me  a  very  fortunate 
thing  for  all  of  us  to  have  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Baylor  here 
and  now.  I  am  sure  I  am  everlast- 
ingly grateful  to  little  Dolly,  forget- 
ting out  of  her  depth." 

Mrs.  Courtney  rises,  and  as  she 
lifts  her  head,  it  acts  as  a  signal  for 
Edyth,  who  follows  her. 

44I  reallv  must  beg  your  pardon, 
madam,  for  my  most  unfortunate 
mistake.  Through  some  inadvert- 
ence the  children  seem  to  have  mis- 
taken you  for  a  relative  of  our  own." 
Mrs.  Courtney  looks  at  Mary  slant- 
ingly as  though  she  could  never 
have  made  any  such  mistake.  44  Come, 
my  dear."  She  puts  her  hand  in 
Edyth's  arm  and  draws  her  gently 
away. 

Poor  Mary.  Slights  have  not  come 
much  in  her  way  in  the  course  of 
her  young  life,  spent  among  her  own 
sort.  The  little  flat  has  been  her 
kingdom  since  she  was  married,  and 
before  that,  why,  the  wide  world- 
lier world  seemed  to  be  hers.  Willi 
the  instinct  of  any  hurt  creature 
seeking  help,  she  turns  and  luoks  at 
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Reginald.  Men  never  had  deserted 
her.  Would  this  one  ?  Her  look 
was  potent. 

It  was  this  that  had  cut  Mary  Bay- 
lor out  for  the  stage  all  those  years 
ago;  it  was  this  that  had  made  old 
Marshall  the  manager  vow  she  should 
have  a  theater  and  a  play  of  her  very 
own  to  play  in.  It  was  this,  that 
night  when  they  were  having  a  dress 
rehearsal  —  how  long  ago  it  all 
seemed — which  went  straight  through 
the  blase  veneer  which  enwrapped 
Richard  Baylor,  cynical,  man  of  the 
world  Dick  Baylor,  and  pierced  his 
heart.  It  was  this  not  to  be  under- 
stood something  which  had  kept  him 
dangling  at  the  heels  of  a  chit  of  a 
girl  who  hadn't  even  made  her  debut. 
That  kept  him  buying  flowers  and 
candy  where  he  had  once  bought 
champagne.  It  was  this  that  called 
him  back  after  he  had  been  driven 
away  from  the  young  actress,  by  her 
sharp  refusal  of  any  more  of  his  at- 
tentions. It  was  this  that  had  made 
him  do  a  thing  he  had  never  expected 
to  do  in  all  his  life,  ask  this  young 
girl  to  marry  him. 

Dozens  had  gone  down  under  it 
^incc,  coming  up  to  it  conscious  of 
its  power.  To  poor  country  bred 
Reg  a  look  like  this  was  like  fire  to 
the  traditional  tow.  His  heart  went 
like  a  trip  hammer.  Edyth,  his  re- 
cent vows,  mother,  everything  were 
forgotten  in  the  rush  that  went  over 
him  with  that  look. 

Reginald  is  alone  with  Mrs.  Bay- 
lor. He  is  as  heartily  ashamed  of 
his  family  as  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
to  be.  With  all  the  American  hatred 
of  snobbery  in  any  form,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth  aroused  in 
behalf  of  a  woman  who  seems  to  be 
a  special  point  of  attack  for  her  own 
sex,  Reg  is  a  champion  whom  any 
woman  might  be  glad  to  have  enter 
the  lists  for  her.  It  is  a  tactless  and 
shortsighted  mother  and  sweetheart 
who  have  forced  him  into  takingthis 
position. 

He  cannot  apologize  for  them. 
He  can  only  show  his  own  feeling: 
and  Reg  is  not  the  man  to  do  any- 
thing by  halves.  Now  he  seats  him- 
self by  Mrs.  Baylor  with  the  air  of 


an  old  friend.  He  isn't  sure  that  he 
does  not  feel  easier  with  her  when 
he  knows  that  she  is  Mrs.  Baylor 
than  he  did  while  he  thought  her 
Mrs.  Stanley.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that 
when  a  natural  man — a  man  who 
isn't  a  prig^finds  himself  in  Bohe- 
mian environment,  he  feels  happy. 

The  little  flat  that  Mary  had  made 
in  New  York  was  an  expression  of 
her  own  personality,  and  it  gave 
every  one  a  sense  of  wholesome, 
bright  comfort.  Everything  about 
it,  as  everything  about  her,  was 
frank,  honest  and  modest.  Marv 
could  not  pretend,  cither  in  her 
pictures  or  her  manners. 

They  ignore  the  incident  that  has 
just  passed.  There  is  no  trace  of  it, 
except  perhaps  in  an  added  warmth  in 
the  manner  of  both.  Mary  wishes  to 
show  Reg  her  gratitude',  and  Reg 
wishes  to  bring  out  his  own  inde- 
pendence and  the  admiration  he 
really  feels  for  the  little  woman.  He 
sits  and  talks  to  her  for  an  hour, 
and  then  when  she  starts  home  he 
goes  with  her.  Mrs.  Courtney  and 
Edyth  are  sitting  out  on  their  hotel 
veranda.  Mrs.  Courtney  slowly 
waves  a  big  black  feather  fan  in  the 
ocean  breeze.  It  is  so  cool  that  it  is 
hardly  necessary,  but  the  long  plumes 
seem  to  give  a  funereal  dignity  to 
her  whole  expression.  Her  gown  is 
heavily  jetted,  and  the  squeak  of  the 
tight  silk  and  the  rattle  of  the  bugles 
make  one  think  of  trappings  and 
harness. 

Edyth  has  had  time  to  make  some 
changes  in  her  own  dress.  There 
were  so  few  really  good  opportunities 
for  dressing  in  Ellenbro*  that  they 
missed  no  chance  to  put  on  fresh 
adorning  here.  As  Edyth  stood 
before  her  mirror  she  had  dabbed 
away  a  suspicion  of  a  tear,  and  cov- 
ered up  the  telltale  red  mark  with  a 
rub  of  powder.  She  had  a  lonely 
feeling,  although  her  engagement 
was  not  two  hours  old.  As  she  sits 
there  on  the  veranda,  she  sees  Reg, 
surely  her  own  Reg.  coming  saun- 
tering, not  walking  along,  as  though 
he  had  been  pressed  into  service  and 
was  only  doing  a  duty  toward  an 
acquaintance,  but  leaning  down,  in- 
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terested,  forgetting  everything  ex- 
cept the  sight  of  his  companion's 
face — and  that  companion  was  Mrs. 

Buy]  or. 

Mis.  Courtney  waved  her  fan 
more  majestically  than  ever. 

"  My  dear  Edyth."  she  said,  "  I 
iwpe  you  see  now  why  I  so  abruptly 
declined  any  acquaintance  with  Mrs. 
Baylor  whatsoever.  There  is  given 
to  some  women  an  evil  influence 
which  this  one  appears  to  possess.  I 
thank  heaven  that  /  was  never  such 
a  one!  " 

VII. 

Young  Mr.  Courtney  was  being 
admirably  entertained.  Mary  had 
never  seen  any  reason  on  earth  why 
she  should  not  make  herself  as 
agreeable  as  possible  to  every  one 
with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  She 
was  like  the  mirror  which  gives  back 
smiles  for  smiles,  and  her  smile  was 
always  ready.  People  who  saw  her 
passing  along  down  the  board  walk 
people  who  had  come  out  for  a  holi- 
day with  a  summer  heart,  looked  at 
her  and  noted  the  color  in  her  cheek 
and  the  sprightliness  of  her  manner, 
and  felt,  every  one  of  them,  like 
smiling  into  her  face. 

When  it  was  there  exactly  before 
Reg,  with  all  its  beauty  and  bloom 
and  attraction  for  him,  he  was  quite 
oblivious  to  the  fact  that  his  mother 
and  sweetheart  were  watching  all  his 
ways  from  the  hotel  veranda.  In- 
deed, he  never  knew  when  he  passed 
them.  Mary  has  a  pretty  way  of 
calling  attention  to  all  that  is  going 
on,  and  early  in  the  season  as  it  is, 
there  is  an  ever  shifting  panorama 
on  walk  and  sands  for  the  observant 
eye  and  ready  tongue,  both  of  which 
are  Mary's  handiest  possessions. 

She  is  telling  him  all  sorts  of  inci- 
dents, called  up  by  people  who  have 
passed  them — when  suddenly  she 
makes  a  little  dive  and  touches  on 
the  arm  a  very  foreign  looking  man 
with  black  eyes.  He  is  dressed  very 
m  correctly,  and  his  hair — thin  to  be 
sure,  is  accurately  parted  in  the 
center,  and  brushed  down  before  his 
cars,  in  the  true  fashion  of  the  boule- 
vardier  of  the  last  decade.    He  isn't 


oung  in  years — but  no  decay  has 
egun  to  show  in  his  spirit. 
"  Such  luck  ! "  cries  Mary,  with 
what  seems  to  Reg  a  disproportion- 
ate amount  of  gladness  in  her  voice. 
"  I  knew  you  couldn't  stay  away 
from  us  for  any  length  of  time." 

"  Where  is  my  young  sweetheart, 
my  lady  love?" 

"  Dolly  ?    Oh,  she  is  "  Mary 

turns.  M  I  thought  she  was  follow- 
ing us  with  her  nurse,  but  it  seems 
she  isn't.  I  suppose  she  has  picked 
her  papa  up  somewhere.    Where  did 

you  I    beg   your  pardon,  Mr. 

Courtney,  I  must  introduce  you  to 
almost  my  very  oldest  friend,  Mr. 
Poncet,  our  next  door  neighbor  in 
New  York.  My  dear  little  home  in 
New  York  !  I  hope  you  are  treating 
it  well  ?" 

M  But  it  is  disconsolate  without 
you." 

An  expression  of  real  sadness  came 
over  Mary's  face, 

"  Do  yon  know,  Mr.  Courtney." 
she  said,  "  that  when  it  came  to  tear- 
ing up  my  little  apartment  in  New 
York  I  simply  could  not  do  it.  It 
was  our  little  home.  I  felt  that  it 
must  stay  there  for  us  to  go  back  to. 
Of  course  it  was  a  piece  of  great  ex- 
travagance to  go  on  paying  the  rent 
when  we  were  not  going  to  live 
there,  but  my  husband  humored  me. 
I  suppose  I  shall  get  over  it  presently 
when  Ellenbro'  gets  to-be  my  home, 
and  I  can  stand  it  to  have  the  things 
brought  down  a  few  at  a  time — and 
then  some  day  I  suppose  the  little 
nest  we  made  there  will  be  like  the 
bedroom  I  had  when  I  was  a  girl: 
something  to  remember,  but  not  re- 
gret." 

"  Madame  is  very  prettily  senti- 
mental," old  Po'ncet  said  with  his 
best  air. 

"Where  arc  you  staying?"  Mary 
asks. 

"  At  the  Mangate,  the  large  hotel. 
It  is  the  only  "one.  The  only  one 
where  you  can  get  a  respectable  din- 
ner at  six  or  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  At  the  others  they  expect 
you  to  dine  at  two,"  and  there  is 
scorn  on  the  countenance  of  Mr. 
Poncet.  "  Where  are  you  ?  " 
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"Oh,  we  are  at  some  rooms  about 
here  that  one  of  our  friends  told  us 
of  last  year.  We  go  out  for  our  din- 
ner. Sometimes  here  —  sometimes 
there — like  the  pair  of  Bohemians 
we  are,  but  Dick  said  this  morning 
he  believed  he  would  go  to  a  hotel. 
We  have  no  parlor,  and  now  that 
ivc  have  some  friends  here  "—her 
smile  included  them  both — "  we  shall 
want  a  spot  where  we  can  entertain 
them.  The  Windermere,  for  in- 
stance. Wh«re  are  you,  Mr.  Court- 
ney ?" 

"  We  are  staying  there." 

"  Are  you  ?    Isn't  that  jolly  ? " 

"  They  are  going  to  have  a  dance 
there  tonight,"  Mr.  Poncet  says  casu- 
ally. "  And  I  shall  of  course  expect 
the  honor." 

"Which  you  shall  certainly  have. 
Oh,  I  think  we  shall  come  over  there 
ourselves.  I'll  ask  Dick  about  it  as 
soon  as  he  comes  in.  Here  I  am  at 
home."  She  holds  out  her  two  pretty 
hands,  one  to  each  of  the  men.  They 
are  ungloved,  and  the  action  is  by 
no  means  conventional,  but  no- 
body thinks  of  that.  Then  she  gayly 
nods,  and  gives  a  backward  look  to 
Reg.  M  I'll  expect  to  have  a  dance 
with  you  tonight,  too,  Mr.  Court- 
ney," and  Reg  lifts  his  hat  and  an- 
swers that  he  will  think  of  nothing 
else  all  day.  He  is  nearer  telling  the 
truth  than  most  people  are  who  make 
a  gallant  remark. 

He  leaves  Mr.  Poncet,  he  hardly 
knows  how.  He  has  a  vague  idea 
afterward  that  the  other  must  have 
seen  the  nurse  coming  with  Dolly 
and  gone  up  to  meet  them.  Any 
way  he  finds  himself  strolling  back 
toward  the  hotel  with  his  conscious- 
ness full  of  Mrs.  Baylor  and  that 
light  sense  of  well  being  which 
comes  to  us  when  we  have  the  an- 
ticipation of  happy  hours. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  little  chill  in 
his  happiness.  He  wonders  if  Edyth 
is  thinking  of  going  to  that  dance. 
Edyth  rather  enjoys  dancing,  and 
Reg  has  a  remembrance  that  when 
they  go  together  she  is  seldom  taken 
off  his  hands  for  long  at  a  time. 
Edyth  isn't  one  of  the  girls  who 
charms  a  man  into  forgetting  that 

• 


time  flies  and  probably  other  men 
want  to  dance  with  her.  A  little  of 
the  stubborn  look  which  his  mother 
knows  so  well  comes  into  Reg's 
face.  Why  is  he  engaged  to  Edyth.  • 
any  way?  Is  he?  Then  every  bit 
of  manliness  there  is  in  the  boy 
comes  out,  and  he  remembers  ten- 
derly Edyth's  love  for  him,  and  how 
good  and  true  a  girl  she  is,  and  he 
tells  himself  that  he  is  an  ungrateful 
brute  and  that  he  loves  her  and  is 
proud  and  glad  that  they  are  going 
to  be  married;  but — he  does  hope 
that  she  will  not  want  to  go  to  the 
dance. 

After  all  Reginald  is  himself.  Why 
because  a  man  is  engaged  must  he 
be  tied  to  one  woman's  apron 
siring?  It  is  all  because  they  have 
lived  down  in  that  little  country 
town  and  have  known  nothing  of 
the  world  and  its  ways,  that  a  man  is 
socially  dead  and  buried  when  he  is 
married.  He  remembers  Madame 
Bonaparte's  scornful  description  of 
Baltimore  society,  that  "men  only 
went  into  it  to  seek  a  wife." 

Reg  goes  home  and  into  his  own 
room,  where  he  throws  off  his  coat 
and  lies  down  to  a  cigar  and  a  novel. 
He  is  an  active  young  fellow,  but  he 
seems  to  have  enough  to  think  about 
to  supply  him  with  exercise.  His 
mother,  comes  and  knocks  at  his 
locked  door,  but  he  lets  her  go  again 
without  answering.  He  wonders  if 
Edyth  has  told  her,  and  he  hopes  in 
a  bored  sort  of  way  that  she  hasn't. 

At  dinner  time  he  dresses  himself 
carefully  and  goes  into  the  corridor 
and  waits  for  his  mother  and  father 
and  Edyth.  They  are  not  long  in 
coming.  The  Courtneys,  like  all 
people  in  the  middle  South,  think  to 
make  a  compromise  between  high 
living  and  high  thinking,  and  when 
there  is  any  giving  way  it  isn't  the 
living  that  suffers.  They  have  fine 
country  appetites,  which  the  sea  air 
has  sharpened.  The  dining  room 
has  not  begun  to  fill  up.  There  are 
only  a  few  people  there,  mostly  in- 
valids who  have  been  sent  down 
into  the  sea  air  to  gain  an  appetite 
and  who  seem  inclined  to  spend 
their  entire  time  cultivating  it. 
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Reg  and  Edyth  sit  opposite  each 
other.  The  wind  and  sun  of  the 
morning  have  left  more  than  one 
little  freckle  upon  her  face,  and  the 
pink  gown  she  has  put  on  by  no 
means  tones  down  the  color.  It  en- 
hances it  if  anything.  She  looks  hot 
and  embarrassed.  What  girl  would 
not  be  embarrassed  sitting  for  the 
first  time  as  an  affianced  wife  oppo- 
site her  lover?  It  is  an  unfortunate 
fact  that  all  the  sentimental  graces 
were  designed  for  pretty  girls. 

People  straggle  in  by  twos  and 
threes.  The  usual  lot  of  prettyish 
women  in  light  gowns,  and  of  tired 
looking  men  in  their  office  dress  that 
thev  have  come  down  from  the  citv 
in  and  are  too  tired  to  change. 
There  are  dozens  of  young  men  in 
white  flannel  and  white  duck,  al- 
most nobody  in  the  conventional 
evening  dress.  Atlantic  City  is  the 
one  place  where  there  are  six  men  to 
every  one  woman.  Men  whose  fami- 
lies are  in  the  north  at  more  fash- 
ionable places,  come  down  from 
Philadelphia  to  sleep  in  the  brisk 
sea  air  and  to  have  their  morning 
plunge. 

So  there  is  nothing  singular  about 
it  when  presently  there  is  a  lady  en- 
tering with  four  gentlemen  attend- 
ing her.  She  has  the  graceful  walk 
of  a  princess,  and  her  simple  white 
silk  gown  is  drawn  up  just  below 
her  neck,  showing  a  long  white 
throat.  Mrs.  Courtney  sees  her  as 
she  enters,  and  turns  her  eyes  ston- 
ily in  another  direction.  General 
Courtney  opens  his  mouth  to  speak, 
as  he  sees  her.  too,  but  one  look  at 
his  wife's  face  is  enough.  He  closes 
it  upon  a  bit  of  bluefish  and  holds 
his  peace.  • 

He  thinks  that  Mrs.  Stanley  has 
been  approached,  bu{  has  probably 
not  shown  the  proper  amount  of 
alacrity  in  accepting  the  ready  offers 
of  friendship  of  her  distant  kin.  He 
isn't  so  very  sorry.  She  looks  nice 
— and  then  he  looks  again  and  sees 
that  one  of  the  men  with  her  is 
Richard  Baylor,  and  a  dim  dawning 
of  the  truth  comes  to  the  general, 
and  he  is  more  devoted  than  ever  to 
his  fish.    Edyth  sees  them,  too,  but 


they  are  at  Reginald's  back,  and  he 
goes  on  in  blessed  unconsciousness 
of  it  all. 

As  for  Mary,  she  feels  her  best. 
Every  man  in  the  room  in  the  range 
of  whose  vision  she  has  come  is 
looking  at  her,  but  it  isn"t  that  w  hich 
causes  Mary's  spirits  to  rise.  That 
is  an  old  story  to  her.  Dolly  is  with 
her,  and  Dolly  is  pretty,  and  her 
husband  is  there  with  his  calm,  pale, 
indifferent  face.  All  the  others  are 
like  moving  shadows  to  Mary,  in  the 
light  of  the  presence  of  these  two. 

And  then  Mary  sees  the  hostility 
which  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
haul  up  its  flag  against  her  She 
looks  at  the  men  with  her,  Poncet 
and  the  other  two,  old  acquaintances, 
elegant  looking  men,  both  of  them. 
She  sees  that  Reg  is  eating  his  din- 
ner and  has  not  seen  her,  and  that 
his  women  kind  do  not  mean  that  he 
shall.  Perhaps  Mary  would  not  be 
a  woman  if  there  was  not  a  little  re- 
solve born  in  that  instant. 

Poncet  lifts  his  eyeglass  and  fol- 
lows the  direction  of  Mary's  eyes. 
Then  he  looks  back  at  her.  Old 
worldling  that  he  is,  he  looks  at 
"Baylor,  and  wonders  if  a  man  like 
that  can  always  hold  the  passionate, 
tempestuous  heart  of  a  woman  so 
much  younger  than  himself,  and  he 
looks  at  Reg.  He  glances  several 
times  at  Edyth,  but  there  is  no  open- 
ing into  which  he  can  wedge  a  ques- 
tion about  her,  and  Poncet  learned 
long  ago  that  it  is  always  safe  to  let 
somebody  else  introduce  a  personal 
topic  of  conversation.  One  never 
knows  what  ground  one  may  be 
stepping  upon. 

As  soon  as  possible  Mrs.  Courtney 
leads  her  group  up  stairs.  It  is 
stupider  sitting  about  in  a  little 
stuffy  room  that  is  a  parlor  only  by 
courtesy,  than  strolling  on  the 
verandas  or  the  board  walk,  but 
Mrs.  Courtney  made  some  murmurs 
about  "objectionable  people"  and 
drew  down  the  blinds. 

M  Edyth,"  Reg  said  suddenly,  u  let's 
go  out  and  sit  in  the  pavilion.  The 
tide  is  coming  in.  It  is  hot  here," 
and  Edyth,  with  her  face  alight, 
followed  him. 
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There  is  an  old  saying  that  in 
every  marriage  or  engagement  one 
of  the  pair  is  booted  and  spurred, 
and  the  other  saddled  and  bridled. 
There  is  none  of  the  self  confidence 
of  the  conqueror  about  Reg,  but 
certainly  there  is  none  of  the  meek- 
ness of  the  slave  That  role,  if  it 
must  be  played,  has  been  cast  for 
another.  Edyth  walks  stiffly  by  her 
lover's  side  through  the  crowds  on 
the  veranda,  and  then  she  slips  her 
hand  under  his  arm.  She  looks  at 
all  the  men  they  meet  and  thinks 
how  big  and  handsome  and  dear 
Reg  is.  lie  was  only  civil  to  Mrs. 
Baylor.  A  man — a  gentleman  must 
be  civil  to  a  woman  who  literally 
throws  herself  at  his  head;  but  he 
has  forgotten  all  about  her  now. 
They  sit  down  over  by  the  rail  where 
the  waves  dash  in  gloriously  and  the 
wind  sweeps  boldly. 

"  May  I  smoke  ? 

"  Why  yes,  of  course,"  Edyth  says. 

Reg  has  been  smoking  in  her  face 
ever  since  he  came  home  from  school 
with  the  accomplishment,  and  some 
way  this  request  seems  to  set  her 
apart  from  the  sisterly  role  she  has 
always  played,  and  while  it  puts  her 
away  in  a  certain  sense,  draws  her 
nearer,  too.  It  thrills  the  heart  that 
has  never  known  any  really  thrilling 
experience.  She  looks  out  over  the 
sea  and  can  almost  imagine  that  it 
would  be  charming  to  live  with  Reg 
on  an  island  far  out  in  the  ocean. 
She  would  want  it  to  be  a  well  culti- 
vated island,  with  a  trim  kitchen 
garden  whose  paths  were  bordered 
by  currant  bushes  out  of  whose 
fruit  she  could  make  jelly.  Her 
maiden  fancy  took  a  startling  flight, 
and  she  thought  of  herself  as  Reg's 
wife  and  of  all  the  good  things  she 
would  give  him  to  eat.  She  made 
little  pictures,  air  castles,  day  dreams. 
She  would  have  a  pudding  she  had 
learned  to  make,  on  the  table  some 
day  when  he  came  in  cold  and  tired, 
ancj  he  would  like  it. 

Poor  Edyth  !  They  sat  there  for 
an  hour,  almost  silent.  Now  and 
then  there  was  something,  an  extra 
gust  of  wind,  a  passing  steamer,  that 
called  out  a  remark;  and  then  the 


band  for  the  dance  began  to  tune  up 
and  send  out  a  bar  or  two  of  waltz 
music.  It  isn't  exactly  a  propitious 
time  for  Edyth  to  become  playful 
and  take  a  sweetheart's  privilege  of 
scolding.  But  tact  is  like  beauty, 
reserved  for  nature's  pets. 

M  I'm  afraid  mama  has  a  rod  in 
pickle  for  you,  Reg,"  she  says. 

"  Eh?" 

"For  staying  with  Mrs.  Baylor 
and  walking  home  with  her.  You 
know  it's  altogether  likely  that  she 
isn't  going  to  be  taken  up  at  all, 
down  in  Ellenbro',  and  our  connec- 
tion with  her  is  likely  to  be  embar- 
rassing. /  think  she theatrical, 
don't  you  ?" 

"  I  really  didn't  notice.  It's  too 
cold  here  for  you;  let's  go  in." 

He  fairly  hurries  her  up  the  steps 
andinto  his  mother's  presence,  and 
then  lie  starts  away.  She  stops  him 
at  the  door. 

"  Where  are  you  going?" 

"Oh,  nowhere!  I'm  tired.  I'm 
going  to  my  room  for  a  while." 

"Oh  !" 

Edyth  goes  to  hers  and  leans  out 
into  the  moonlight.  She  hardly 
misses  her  lover,  she  has  so  much  to 
think  about.  There  is  a  constant 
procession  on  its  way  to  the  ball 
room  across  the  court.  She  idly 
notices  some  of  them.  A  beautiful 
woman,  tall,  with  her  silk  train  gath- 
ered up  and  a  big  bunch  of  pink 

roses  in  her  hand  comes  out,  and  

Edyth  gives  a  gasp.  In  evening 
dress,  with  radiant  face,  dancing 
attendance,  is  Rtgt  her  Reg,  and  the 
woman  is  Mrs.  Richard  Baylor. 
Edyth  slams  the  window  and  goes 
to  bed,  her  heart  one  ache  and  tears 
of  rage  on  her  pillow. 

VIII. 

Mrs.  Baylor  and  her  party  were 
not  long  in  following  Mrs.  Courtney 
out  of  the  dining  room.  She  had 
things  to  say  to  her  husband,  and 
she  dismissed  the  men  who  hung 
about  her  with  the  cheerful  remark 
that  she  was  going  up  stairs  to  sing 
Dolly  to  "bye  low,"  as  was  her 
nightly  habit.     She   mingled  that 
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maternal  announcement  with  prom- 
ises to  dance  at  the  hop  later  in  the 
evening.  They  may  have  expected 
Baylor  to  go  with  them,  but  his  wife 
held  his  arm  with  a  determination 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  Mrs. 
Courtney  herself.  When  Mary 
wanted  her  husband  merely  because 
she  loved  him  and  couldn't  bear  him 
out  of  her  sight,  that  was  one  thing. 
Then  it  was  that  she  charmed  him 
until  he  saw  no  one  but  her,  and  she 
would  not  have  had  him  follow  her 
under  other  conditions;  but  when  it 
was  a  matter  of  business  she  kept 
him  as  a  right.  Mary  had  had  few 
whims  which  her  husband  had  not 
indulged  her  in  these  four  years. 

When  they  have  reached  their  own 
apartment  at  last,  and  it  was  the 
very  handsomest  one  in  the  hotel. 
Mary  turns  around  and  kisses  her 
husband  with  her  two  hands  on  his 
shoulders.  He  looks  into  her  face, 
puts  his  arm  around  her  and  says, 
"I  just  love  you,  Polly  !"  but  it  is 
more  with  the  cheerful,  off  hand  air 
of  saying  "It's  a  fine  morning"  than 
with'the  ardor  of  a  lover.  Impul- 
sive, impetuous,  spirited  Mary  won- 
ders sometimes  if  he  does  love  her 
at  all,  and  then  she  puts  her  head 
against  his  and  passionately  declares 
to  herself  that  she  does  not  care. 
He  is  hers. 

"I  have  something  to  tell  you:  I 
met  all  the  Courtneys  from  down  in 
Ellenbro'  this  morning." 

44  You  did?" 

"Yes;  I  went  out  to  swim,  you 
know.  I  didn't  know  when  we  first 
came  out  that  the  young  man  who 
saved  Dolly's  life  was  young  Court- 
ney that  you  told  me  about  this 
morning.  They  took  me  for  some- 
body else  and  were  very  civil  to  me, 
and  then — don't  say  anything  to  me, 
Dick,  about  good  manners  !  When 
that  old  woman  whose  gown  is  so 
tight  it  is  ready  to  crack  from  her 
back,  and  that  pasty  young  woman, 
found  out  who  I  was  they  walked 
off  with  rudeness — I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  it !  I  suppose  that  is  the 
sort  of  sophisticated  mother  you 
think  Dolly  ought  to  have  to  teach 
her  how  to  behave  and  whom  to 


asssociate  with.  Ladies  !"  and  Mrs. 
Baylor's  scorn  was  an  effect  that 
would  have  made  her  fortune  on  the 
stage. 

"  And  how  did  the  young  man 
act  ? "  Mr.  Baylor  feels  as  sure  as 
he  ever  felt  in  his  life  that  Mary  has 
left  none  of  her  social  debts  lying 
about  for  him  to  pay.  He  is  too 
indolent  to  care  about  most  things, 
but  a  slight  to  his  wife  in  which  she 
had  come  off  second  best  would 
probably  find  him  coming  up  as  a 
reinforcement. 

"  He  ?  He  was  charming.  He 
stayed  and  walked  home  with  me  in 
their  faces,  and  I  have  promised 
dances  to  him  tonight.  I  hope  those 
horrors  will  be  there,  because  I  am 
going  to  wear  my  best  gown.''  She 
goes  down  into  her  trunk  and  brings 
it  up.  "I'm  glad  it's  pink.  That 
horribly  ugly  girl  has  on  a  pink 
gown,  but  it  looks  like  a  hollyhock 
by  the  side  of  a  tea  rose  in  compari- 
son with  mine.  And  you  are  going 
out  to  get  me  some  flowers." 

" Am  I  ?  " 

M  Don't  you  want  to  ? "  There  is  a 
wistful  little  note  in  Mary's  voice. 
She  can  never  appreciate  the  fact 
that  her  husband  may  love  her  and 
yet  not  be  springing  to  do  her  bid- 
ding, as  in  those  happy  old  days 
when  she  consented  to  leave  the 
hope  of  becoming  a  star  actress  and 
marry  him. 

"  Of  course  I  want  to.  Why  should 
you  think  I  should  not?  I  suppose 
you  mean  to  take  this  young  man  as 
your  shield  and  buckler,  eh?" 

"  I  don't  know."  Mary  is  looking 
at  her  one  splendid  gown.  "I  don't 
know  about  that;  but  I  do  know 
that  if  Miss  Smith  expects  to  keep 
young  Mr.  Courtney — but  pshaw  !  " 
Mary  took  her  pretty  gown  and 
threw  it  over  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
"  Why  should  I  waste  any  ammuni- 
tion on  that  affair?  That  nice  boy 
isn't  going  to  tie  himself  to  a  frump. 
He  has  too  much  appreciation  of  a 
good  thing  when  he  sees  it,"  and 
Mrs.  Baylor  looks  at  herself  com- 
placently in  the  glass. 

"  You  seem  to  have  like  powers  of 
recognition,"  her  husband  says,  an 
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expression  which  comes  as  near  a 
.smile  as  he  ever  allows  himself  cross- 
ing his  pale,  taciturn  face. 

"  I  have,"  but  as  she  says  it  it  is  at 
her  husband  instead  of  at  her  own 
image  that  Mary  looks. 

But  even  though  Mary  puts  down 
the  "  beauty  gown  "  as  too  precious 
to  be  wasted  upon  Atlantic  City,  she 
is  a  beautiful  woman  when"  she 
enters  the  ball  room,  and  every  man 
and  woman  there  turns  to  look  at  her. 
After  all  these  years  she  still  had 
too  good  a  walk  and  a  too  evidently 
.  studied  carriage  not  to  be  regarded 
as  a  little  different  from  other  women. 
There  is  that  indefinable  something 
about  Mary  that  seems  "  profession," 
that  thing  that  is  the  bugbear  of 
most  women. 

Reginald  sees  her  in  the  midst  of 
everything  as  he  comes  in.  Her 
husband  is  hanging  about  in  the 
background;  or  at  least  it  would  be 
hanging  in  the  background  for  any 
other  man;  but  Richard  Baylor  is 
something  like  MacGregor:  where 
he  sits  is  the  head  of  the  table.  He. 
and  his  wife  seem  to  make  back- 
grounds of  other  people. 

Looking  at  Mary  one  may  be  sure 
that  she  would  have  been  a  star 
actress.  After  all  it  is  personality 
anil  charm  that  makes  one  actor  dif- 
ferent from  another,  whether  it  is  on 
the  stage  of  the  world  or  the  stage  of 
a  theater.  It  isn't  that  one  feels  the 
part  more  than  another,  or  even  ex- 
presses it  better.  It  is  the  person 
who  seems  to  do  a  thing  in  the  way 
we  should  like  to  have  done  it. 

But  the  women  may  sit  and  ask 
their  husbands  and  each  other  if  they 
know  who  the  "actress  looking  wo- 
man "  is;  there  are  men  in  plenty 
who* want  to  ask  her  to  dance.  Reg 
has  hardly  the  courage  to  approach 
her.  She  sees  him  in  a  moment  and 
beckons  to  him  to  come  to  her,  her 
lips  parting  over  her  pretty  white 
teeth.  Courtney  hasn't  been  beck- 
oned to  much;  he  feels  it  all  over 
him,  and  he  goes  over  at  once.  The 
question  that  Mary  asks  him  isn't 
exactly  what  he  expects  to  hear. 

Where  are  your  mother  and  Miss 
Smith?" 


"They?  Oh!  they— they  didn't 
care  to  come.  What — dance  is 
mine  ? 

Mary  hasn't  a  programme.  None 
of  the  women  have  them.  She  has 
promised  to  dance  the  "  next  waltz  *' 
with  half  a  dozen  people.  Only  a 
minute  before  she  had  turned  and 
looked  half  wistfully  into  her  hus- 
band's face,  hoping  he  was  going  to- 
ask  her  to  dance  it  with  him,  but  he 
stays  on  the  outer  rim.  Dancing 
has  lost  its  savor  to  Richard  Baylor 
.these  half  a  dozen  years,  except  for 
that  brief  interval  when  he  would 
have  done  anything  to  take  Mary 
away  from  another  man  even  for  five 
minutes.  She  belongs  to  him  now, 
for  good  and  all.  So  Reg  seems  as 
good  as  anybody,  lacking  Dick,  and 
she  says,  "  Now,"  as  the  music  comes 
softly  in  well  timed  cadences,  and 
they  start  off  together. 

It  seems  to  Reg  that  never  in  ail 
his  life  has  he  ever  danced  before. 
They  are  dancing  in  the  dining  room 
from  which  the  chairs  and  tables 
have  been  hastily  removed,  but  to 
Reg  the  floor  is  perfect.  Mary  de- 
cides, as  she  goes  around  with  him, 
that  he  has  the  making  of  a  good 
dancer,  but  the  hour  hasn't  struck 
which  makes  him  perfect.  She 
thinks  longingly  of  Dick  and  how  he 
can  dance,  and  looks  over  Reg's 
shoulder  to  see  if  he  is  anywhere 
near. 

To  Reg  there  is  nothing  left.  Life 
has  culminated  in  this  hour  when 
Mary  Baylor  is  floating  around  the 
room  in  his  arms.  He  wonders  how 
it  has  happened  that  he  has  never 
known  a  woman  like  this  before. 
He  has  never  believed  that  they  lived 
except  in  a  story  writer's  imagina- 
tion. His  eyes  fall  down  upon  the 
little  curls  about  her  white  nape,  and 
he  looks  at  the  firm  roundness  of  her 
neck  and  gets  a  little  dizzy. 

Mary  stops.  "  Do  you  know  I 
believe  I  will  go  and  have  an  ice," 
and  tucks  her  hand  under  his  arm 
and  goes  out  across  the  piazza  to  a 
little  room  where  people  are  drinking 
the  mildest  of  lemon  sherbets  out  of 
little  glass  cups.  If  there  is  wine  to- 
be  drunk  it  is  not  set  out  in  public. 
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Mary  looks  about  for  her  husband, 
not  anxiously,  because  she  is  never 
anxious  with  the  terrors  which  beset 
some  wives.  Baylor  has  never  done 
anything  yet  which  has  disturbed  his 
wife  in  the  least.  She  knew  his 
habits  when  she  married  him,  and 
he  has  always  gone  about  his  affairs 
in  a  way  which  precluded  any  idea 
that  he  might  possibly  be  criticised. 
When  she  sees  that  he  has  gone  and 
that  Poncet  and  the  other  men  have 
also  disappeared,  the  reason  is  per- 
fectly apparent  to  her.  She  knows 
that  up  stairs  in  her  parlor,  of  which 
she  has  just  taken  possession,  there 
is  in  progress  a  game  in  which  disks 
of  ivory  in  red  and  white  and  blue 
are  playing  a  very  prominent  part. 

"They  have  all  gone  off  and  left 
me,"  she  says.  "  I  don't  see  what 
there  is  for  you  to  do  but  take  care 
of  me."  It  is  at  this  instant  that 
Ed /ill  looks  out  of  her  bedroom 
window  and  sees  them,  Mary  looks 
in  upon  the  dancing  again.  There 
aren't  many  people  in  the  ball  room. 
None  that  she  seems  to  care  any- 
thing about.  She  wonders  what  she 
came  for;  the  light  of  it  all  has  gone 
out. 

M  Come  along,"  she  says.  "  Let  us 
go  up  io  my  little  parlor  and  we  will 
see  what  they  are  all  doing.  That 
husband  of  mine  is  certain  to  be  led 
into  mischief,  and  I  am  afraid  they 
have  left  the  doors  open  into  Dolly's 
room,  and  the  poor  child  will  be  suf- 
focated by  smoke." 

Reg  follows  her  obediently  enough. 
There  is  a  cloud  of  it  already  circling 
toward  the  ceiling.  They  do  not 
even  enter  the  room.  Mary  slips 
softly  into  the  other  chamber  and 
close's  the  door  between  it  and  little 
Dolly,  and  then  comes  back  to  Reg. 
There  is  a  little  balcony  outside, 
and  they  steal  out  there  and  sit  in 
the  white  light  of  the  moon.  The 
honeysuckle,  yellow  and  white,  which 
the  sea  air  seems  to  foster,  grows  up 
almost  to  their  hand  and  lavishes  its 
sweetness  upon  the  soft  air  blowing 
in  from  the  ocean. 

Reg  has  forgotten  that  there  lives 
on  the  earth  another  than  the  beau- 
tiful woman  beside  him.    He  feels 


ten  years  older  and  in  another  world. 
Mary  tries  to  hear  the  words  inside,  • 
the  words  of  the  game,  whose  mean- 
ing she  knows  so  well,  to  tell  her 
whether  her  husband  is  losing  or 
winning.  She  does  not  want  him  to 
lose,  because  when  he  does  he  is 
just  a  little  quieter  and  more  sar- 
castic. 

"You  will  find  Ellenbro'  very  dif- 
ferent from  all  this,  Mrs.  Baylor." 
"  What  this?" 

"  Oh  !  the  sea  and  the  gayety." 

"  I  suppose  from  the  way  your 
mother  and  cousin  treated  me  today 
that  whatever  gayety  there  is  I  shall 
not  share  in."  Of  course  it  is  neither 
courteous  nor  tactful  for  Mary  to 
say  any  such  thing,  but  there  is  a 
plaintive  little  note  in  her  voice 
which  robs  it  of  its  discourtesy,  and 
it  touches  Reg  as  she  perhaps  under- 
stands that  it  will. 

His  face  flushes  and  his  voice  take  s 
on  a  note  of  deep  embarrassment. 
•'  My  mother  did  not  understand." 

•4  Oh,  yes,  she  did  !  only  too  well. 
I  know  exactly  how  they  all  mean  to 
treat  me  down  there.  I  am  a  bohe- 
mian,  born  into  all  the  heritages  of 
that  race.  I  know  what  to  expect 
now.  I  can  understand,  as  though  I 
had  inherited  that  knowledge,  too. 
My  mother  was  a  dancer,  Mr.  Court- 
ney; I  wonder  if  the  Ellenbro'  peo- 
ple know  that  ?  She  was  a  pretty, 
gay,  light  hearted  woman  who  mar- 
ried a  man  who  broke  her  heart. 
Mr.  Poncet  knew  him  When  I  was 
going  to  marry  Dick  he  came  and 
told  me  about  it  as  a  warning.  He 
thinks  stage  people  ought  to  marry 
people  of  their  own  sort.  But  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Dick  was  just  ex- 
actly of  my  sort.  I  don't  know  any- 
body who  is  more  of  a  bohemian 
than  he  is.    Listen  in  there  !  " 

Reginald  does  not  want  to  talk 
about  Mrs.  Baylor's  husband,  nor 
listen  to  him. 

"  Where  did  you  live  when  you 
were  a  child?"  He  could  imagine 
what  a  pretty,  gay  little  thing  she 
must  have  been. 

"  In  Paris.  My  mother  was  an 
American,  though.  My  sister  and  I 
— we  were  almost  the  same  age  
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but  this  cannot  interest  you."  Mary 
suddenly  remembers  that  Dick  never 
cares  to  hear  about  those  old  days — 
and  there  are  some  memories  which 
she  has  brought  up  which  make  her 
own  voice  tremulous— memories  thdt 
are  the  only  break  in  her  happy  life, 
she  thinks. 

"  It  interests  me  very  nruch.  I 
have  lived  so  quietly.  I  know  al- 
most nothing  of  the  world." 

"Oh,  that's  delightful!"  Mary 
says  cheerfully.  "  You  will  learn. 
I  have  never  had  a  friend  who  did 
not  know  too  much  of  the  world. 
All  you  ought  to  know  I  will  teach 
you.  We  are  going  to  be  friends, 
aren't  we?" 

"  It  is  all  yours  to  say,"  Reg  re- 
plies happily.  He  almost  hopes 
Ellenbro'  will  not  come  in  a  body  to 
call  at  Castle  HHL  He  sees  him- 
self daily  walking  with  Dolly  and 
her  mother  about  the  old  paths. 

It  is  twelve  o'clock  when  Mary 
gets  up  to  go  inside  and  Reg  must 
tear  himself  away.  It  seems  as 
though  it  must  be  only  nine.  As  he 
slips  along  the  corridor  and  pushes 
his  large  and  blatant  key  into  his 
lock  his  mother's  room  door  opens 
and  she  stands  there  in  a  bedroom 
wrapper  with  a  Bible  in  her  hand, 
and  with  every  air  of  having  just 
read  of  the  sharpness  of  having  a 
thankless  child. 

M  Reginald,"  she  says,  *  where  have 
you  been  ? " 

"I?"  He  looks  his  stubbornest. 
"  1  have  been  spending  a  very  charm- 
ing evening  with  Mrs.  Baylor  on  her 
baiconv." 

And  then  they  shut  their  respective 
doors. 

IX. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  a  woman  of  the 
worfd  beyond  all  things.  The  posi- 
tion that  she  had  made  for  herself  in 
society  showed  to  advantage  .the 
adaptability  of  the  American  girl. 
Brought  up  in  a  country  town,  she 
had  early  married  a  young  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army  and  had  man- 
aged, by  an  exercise  of  her  wit  and 
good  humor  and  likableness,  to  keep 
her  husband  at  the  best  Eastern  sta- 
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tions.    He  was  a  colonel  now,  all  by 
reason  of  his  wife's  admirable  way  of 
turning   trumps   and    playing  the 
small  cards  in  her  hand  to  the  best* 
advantage. 

It  was  popularly  supposed  that 
she  had  come  down  to  Atlantic  City 
for  the  wonderful  tonic  there  is  in 
the  air  and  to  obtain  rest  from  the 
onerous  social  duties  which  sur- 
rounded her  in  Washington  and 
New  York.  But  Mrs.  Stanley  knew 
better.  There  was  a  coveted  position 
that  was  going  to  be  empty  in  a  few 
months,  and  which  it  seemed  to  her 
had  been  created  especially  that  her 
big,  handsome  husband  might  fill  it. 
There  was  a  Cabinet  officer  who  was 
given  over  to  good  works  and  whose 
very  democratic  tastes  led  him  to 
Atlantic  City  for  the  summer.  It 
had  seemed  to  Mrs.  Stanley  a  very 
propitious  time  for  cultivating  his 
acquaintance.  A  man  is  much  like- 
lier to  give  an  appointment  to  a  man 
he  likes  and  whose  wife  he  likes  than 
to  an  utter  stranger. 

Mrs.  Stanley  feared  that  the  great 
man  might  think  her  frivolous  from 
the  stories  that  he  had  heard  of  her. 
It  seemed  a  good  time  to  teach  him 
better.  There  were  seaside  charities 
in  which  a  woman  might  interest 
herself,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  speedily 
discovered  which  was  the  object  of 
the  Cabinet  minister's  solicitude,  and 
devoted  herself  to  that.  They  were 
in  need  of  money.  The  Cabinet 
minister  was  very  rich,  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  was  not  exactly  poverty- 
stricken,  but  an  entertainment  would 
attract  attention  and  possible  con- 
tributions with  much  more  success 
than  the  simple  drawing  of  a  check, 
and  thus  keeping  the  left  hand  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  right  hand's  good 
works. 

It  was  the  morning  after  the  dance 
that  Mrs.  Stanley  sat  over  her  break- 
fast table  and  pondered.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley had  no  children,  and  the  little 
table  that  held  the  china  and  silver 
was  dainty  and  bright  with  flowers, 
and  over  it  with  the  aroma  of  the 
coffee  there  hung  that  air  of  confi- 
dence that  always  comes  when  a 
man  thinks  his  wife  is  the  cleverest 
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woman  in  the  world.  A  woman  is 
more  generous  than  a  man  usually, 
.when  she  is  the  clever  one.  She 
pours  out  her  talent  lavishly  for  the 
benefit  of  her  husband.  She  takes 
him  into  her  confidence.  A  man  is 
very  likely  to  carry  his  confidences 
to  another  quarter.  Mrs.  Stanley 
told  her  husband  almost  everything. 
It  gave  her  a  confidant  who  would 
never  betray  her  designs,  whether 
they  were  carried  out  or  not,  and 
who  was  always  appreciative. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  forty.  General 
Courtney  was  right  about  that;  but 
in  her  girlish  duck  linen  gown  and 
sailor  hat  nobody  would  take  her  to 
be  past  twenty  five.  People  who 
did  not  know  Mrs.  Stanley's  age 
never  questioned  her  style  of  dress, 
and  she  took  care  that  there  were 
precious  few  of  the  other  sort. 

She  was  arrayed  this  morning  for 
going  out.  Her  white  silk  umbrella 
and  white  gloves  lay  on  a  chair  beside 
her,  and  her  big,  loose  white  veil  was 
all  ready  to  adjust. 

"  Yes,"  she  was  saying  as  she  broke 
a  lump  of  sugar  in  two  that  Colonel 
Stanley's  coffee  might  be  sweetened 
exactly  to  his  taste,  "  I  am  going  up 
to  the  hotel  where  the  Honorable 
Jacob  is  staying  and  get  up  some 
sort  of  an  entertainment.  I  can  find 
somebody  I  suppose.  The  Honor- 
able Jacob  owns  property  in  this 
part  of  the  country  and  he  likes  to 
see  4  the  quality'  disporting  them- 
selves in  the  neighborhood." 

"  Where  are  you  going  to  get  your 
talent?"  The  colonel  is  good  na- 
tured  and  passive.  He  considers  his 
wife  a  creator;  that  she  has  only  to 
say,  "  Let  it  be,"  and  it  is.  But 
sometimes  her  methods  amuse  him. 

"Oh.  I  am  going  up  to  the  hotel. 
When  I  went  into  the  hop  last  night 
I  heard  two  or  three  men  speak  of  a 
very  pretty  '  actressy  '  woman.  She 
seemed  to  be  somebody  who  was  not 
unmentionable  from  the  way  they 
spoke.  I  couldn't  get  much  infor- 
mation out  of  them,  but  enough  to 
make  me  think  that  I  might  find  my 
ft\W  de  resistance  right  there.  It 
would  be  a  good  advertisement  for 
the  hotel  for  them  to  let  us  have 


theatricals  in  the  dining  room,  espe- 
cially as  the  Honorable  Jacob  will 
attend.    Oh,  I  can  arrange  it  all.  I 
found  out  last  night  that    I  have 
some  kin,  some  of  my  sixtieth  cousins 
from  down  in  Ellenbro',  over  there 
at  the  hotel.    It  appears  that  the 
pretty  actress's  husband  is  an  Ellen- 
bro' man.    Maybe  another  connec- 
tion of  mine,  for  all  I  know.  Ive 
got  a  branch  of  my  family  tree  bud- 
ded into  that  of  almost  every  other 
Southern  stalk.    At  any  iate  I  am 
going  over  to  the  hotel  and  see  what 
I  can  drum  up.     The  Honorable 
Jacob  looks  with  favor  upon  any- 
thing which  will  assist  him   to  be 
conspicuous  as  a  man  of  charity  and 
not  bear  upon  his  purse."  And  alter 
breakfast  Mrs.  Stanley  adjusted  her 
veil,  spread  her  white  parasol  and 
took  her  departure. 

An  hour  later  Mrs.  Courtney  and 
Edyth  were  sitting  on  the  shady  cor- 
ner of  the  piazza.  Keg  had  gone  up 
the  board  walk  to  buy  some  trifie 
for  his  mother.  Mrs.  Courtney  had 
gazed  rather  charily  upon  the  slen- 
der, white  clad  figure  that  had 
come  up  the  steps  and  gone  into  the 
office.  After  her  experiences  of  the 
day  before  she  looked  every  strange 
woman  over  critically,  and  it  seemed 
to  her  that  there  were  not  only  flaws, 
but  radical  faults  which  would  con- 
demn them  to  the  unvisited  state,  in 
each.  So  when  the  white  duck  gown 
and  sailor  hat  made  a  second  ap- 
pearance and  walked  straight  up  to 
her,  she  received  it  with  a  stonincss 
of  mien  which  would  have  overawed 
almost  anybody  but  Mrs.  Stanley. 
That  calm  woman  held  out  a  hand 
with  an  unabated  cordiality. 

"It  is  Mrs.  Courtney  from  Ellen- 
bro, isn't  it  ?  I  wonder  if  you  have 
forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  pejson 
as  Helen  Stanley — Helen  Lacy  ?" 

**  Indeed  I  have  not."  Mrs.  Court- 
nev  rises  with  the  smile  which  had 
been  so  cruelly  nipped  in  the  bud 
yesterday.  This  is  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter than  she  had  hoped  for.  She  in- 
troduces Edvth  to  Mrs.  Stanlev,  and 
they  all  sit  down  to  talk.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley'takes  in  poor  Edyth.  She  had 
heard  of  her,  and  she  had  vaguely 
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hoped  to  find  some  material  here  for 
this  scheme  of  entertainment  which 
she  has  on  hand.  She  had  expected 
to  find  her  pretty,  at  any  rate. 
Beauty  is  supposed  to  be  the  birth- 
right of  a  girl  born  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  but  Edyth  did  not 
meet  approval  in  Mrs.  Stanley's  eyes. 
She  looked  to  her  like  a  libel  upon 
the  South,  whose  fame  as  a  mother 
of  beautiful  and  tactful  women  she 
herself  had  done  so  much  to  keep  up. 
Mrs.  Courtney  struck  her  as  frumpier 
than  the  frumpiest,  with  none  of  the 
sweetness  and  motherliness  which 
she  had  expected. 

By  the  time  she  had  talked  to 
them  ten  minutes,  she  wondered 
what  she  had  hunted  them  up  for. 
There  only  remained  the  possible 
hope  of  their  introducing  the  pretty 
woman  she  had  heard  of.  But  Mrs. 
Stanley  had  doubts  even  of  this.  The 
Courtneys  did  not  look  like  people 
who  would  be  likely  to  be  intimate 
with  any  M  pretty  actressy  woman." 
But  she  put  on  her  pleasantest  voice, 
and  asked: 

M  Were  you  at  the  dance  last 
night?"  She  had  turned  to  Edyth. 
'  I  do  not  remember  seeing  vou 
there!" 

"  I  do  not  approve  of  these  mixed 
<lances  at  seaside  places  at  all,"  Mrs. 
Courtney  said  stiffly.  "  You  are  apt 
to  meet  such  a  curious  crowd.  So 
different  from  the  people  one  is  ac- 
customed to." 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Stanley's  smile  was 
bland,  "that  is  true.'  But  do  you 
know,  it  is  rather  upon  that  account 
that  I  like  them.  You  see  people 
that  you  see  nowhere  els?.  Aren't 
you  inclined  to  find  all  sorts  of 
originalities  among  the  men  and 
women  who  are  not  bound  by  con- 
ventionalities ?  Aren't  they  an  inter- 
esting study  to  you  ?"  Her  large,  soft 
bright  eyes  went  from  one  face  to 
the  other.  There  was  a  little  light- 
ening in  Edyth's  face.  She  had 
thought  that  some  way  and  some- 
how it  might  be  pleasant  to  go  off 
with  Reg  if  she  knew  exactly  how, 
and  see  and  do  things  that  were  un- 
heard of  in  Ellenbro*.  But  Edyth's 
face  was  not  expressive  enough  for 


Mrs.  Stanley  to  catch  the  glow.  She 
only  saw  the  look  of  stony  disap- 
proval in  Mrs.  Courtney's  eyes,  and  I 
am  afraid  Mrs.  Stanley's  tact  left 
her  and  she  felt  the  joy  that  comes  at 
times  to  even  the  best  of  us,  of 
shocking  those  who  would  sit  in 
judgment. 

"  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  advant- 
ages of  a  small  town.  There,  every- 
body knows  everybody  else,  and 
when  there  are  people  who  break 
away  from  the  ordinary  bounds  you 
all  are  able  to  study  their  tricks  and 
manners.  Now  in  a  large  city, 
everybody  whom  it  is  possible  for 
you  to  know  is  cut  on  exactly  the 
same  pattern." 

"  A  very  good  pattern  cannot  be 
used  too  often,"  Mrs.  Courtney  said, 
with  the  air  of  having  invented  a 
proverb. 

"True  enough,  but  the  same  thing 
over  and  over  does  become  a 
little  tiresome  now  and  then,"  and 
then  Mrs.  Stanley  prepared  to  ask 
about  Mary  Baylor.  But  at  that  in- 
stant Reg  came  up  the  steps.  His 
mother  beckoned  and  he  walked 
over  to  them. 

Mrs.  Stanley  looked  him  over  in 
the  second  of  his  approaching  and 
decided  that  he  was  the  redeeming 
feature  of  the  family.  Mrs.  Stanley 
had  not  been  living  among  men  for 
twenty  years  not  to  know  the  good, 
sound  specimens  when  she  saw  them 

She  stood  up  and  shook  hands 
with  Reginald  very  heartily.  She 
liked  young  men,  and  they,  appreci- 
ating her  friendship  and  the  good 
time  she  gave  them,  liked  her. 

"  You  are  just  the  person  I  am 
looking  for,  my  young  cousin,"  she 
said  gayly.  M  I  am  trying  to  get  up  a 
little  play,  some  tableaux,  what  not," 
she  threw  out  her  hands  to  express 
her  willingness  to  entertain  in  any 
way.  "And  I  am  looking  for  a 
prince  for  mv  fairv  tale.    Will  vou 

be  it  r 

"  A  prince  in  a  fairy  tale  ?  Well,  I 
am  afraid  that  is  hardly  a  natural 
role,"  Reg  began.  He  was  not 
learned  in  the  light  answers  to  light 
speeches. 

"  Oh,  well,  actors  all  say  that  it  is 
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the  role  which  is  entirely  foreign  to 
tlmir  natures  which  they  do  best. 
All  this  is  for  sweet  charity's  sake. 
I  know  vuur  mother  will  approve." 

"What  is  it?"  Mrs.  Courtney 
asked. 

"The  Seaside  Home  fur  Shop 
Girls.  We  think  it  a  very  fine 
charity.  The  Honorable  Jacob  Ice- 
land, the  Cabinet  member,  is  very 
actively  interested  in  it,  and  has  en- 
listed my  sympathies.  They  send 
down  two  shop  girls  from  each  store 
at  a  time,  and  give  tiiem  a  week's 
outing.  We  want  to  get  up  an  en- 
tertainment to  bring  in  some  much 
needed  funds.  I  had  thought  of  the- 
atricals." 

"  Of  course  Reginald  will  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  assist  you," 
Mrs.  Courtney  said.  "And  so  will 
Edyth.  It  will  be  delightful.  A 
little  play  seems  to  be  just  the  thing." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  the  idea.  It 
pleases  me.  Some  gay,  sparkling 
little  comedy.  Something  short  and 
brisk." 

'  But  I  have  had  absolutely  no  ex- 
perience," Reg  begins. 

"  That's  not  of  the  least  conse- 
quence," Mrs.  Stanley  says  with  that 
air  of  taking  possession  which  most 
young  men  find  perfectly  irresistible 
in  an  older  woman,  and  particularly 
an  older  woman  who  looks  as  much 
like  a  younger  woman  as  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley docs.  But  as  he  looks  at  her 
and  admires  her,  leaning  over  the 
back  of  a  chair  and  facing  him,  with 
that  look  which  your  truly  successful 
conquering  woman  never  loses  out 
of  her  eyes,  whatever  her  age,  he 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  pretty,  jolly, 
girlish,  round  cheeked  Mary  Baylor 
having  been  taken  for  Mrs.  Stanley. 
Mrs.  Stanley  was  charming,  but  to 
R<*g's  eyes  she  was  not  young. 

"  By  the  by,"  the  mistress  of  the 
contemplated  revels  continues,  "I 
have  been  hearing  something  about 
a  townswoman  of  yours  who  is  here, 
who  I  fancy  may  be  of  enormous 
assistance  to  us.  They  say  she  is  so 
pretty  and  has  such  an  air.  Two  or 
three  gentlemen  spoke  to  me  of  her 


last  night.  I  didn't  come  in  until 
late,  and  it  seems  she  only  stayed  for 
a  few  minutes.  Nobody  seemed  to 
know  much  about  her,  but  I  gathered 
enough  to  know  she  could  probably 
help  us  out." 

It  seemed  that  Mrs.  Stanley  was 
never  to  be  allowed  to  finish  her  sen- 
tences, which  were  to  culminate  with 
the  dreadful  fact  that  she  wanted  to 
know  Mary  Baylor.  General  Court- 
ney now  added  his  personality  to  the 
group, 

He  was  genuinely  glad  to  see 
Helen  Lacy.  He  knew  family  his- 
tories that  precious  few  people  cared 
to  hear  talked  about  nowadays. 
Neither  did  Mrs.  Stanley  care  if  he 
had  but  known  it,  but  he  could  not 
believe  that,  when  so  much  of  it  con- 
cerned her  own  immediate  ancestry. 
And  as  long  as  Mrs.  Stanley  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  to  listen 
to  his  reminiscences,  the  general 
would  never  be  likely  to  discover  it. 

There  were  greetings  to  be  made, 
and  then  they  all  seemed  to  settle 
into  the  cordial  talk  of  old  friends, 
old  friends  from  home.  Finally  the 
conversation  led  back  to  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's desire  to  have  Reg  help  her 
with  theatricals.  She  stopped  sud- 
denly in  the  midst  of  her  talk. 

"  I  cannot  imagine  who  it  can 
be  of  whom  you  are  speaking,"  Mrs. 
Courtney  said.  44 1  do  not  know  of 
any  of  our  Ellenbro'  girls  who  are 

here — except  Edyth,  and  she  " 

Mrs.  Courtney  looked  at  her  as 
though  she  might  have  left  behind 
her  a  buzz  of  talk  at  the  hop  last 
night  if  she  had  only  had  the  fore- 
sight to  go, — "was  not  at  the 
dance.  I  know  that  if  any  of  them 
had  been  here  they  would  naturally 
have  sought  us  out  at  once.  There 
are  plenty  of  charming  girls  in  El- 
lenbro'."' 

M  I  think  this  young  woman  com- 
ing must  be  the  one  I  am  in  search 
of,"  Mrs.  Stanley  said,  looking  with 
eyes  which  could  look  with  amused 
sympathy  upon  another  woman  be- 
ing adored.  "  I  am  sure  from  the 
description  that  this  must  be  she." 


( To  be  continued.) 
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It  was  just  two  years  ago  this  summer 
that  the  "  Black  Mask  *'  was  put  on  in  the 
dog  days  at  the  Union  Square  Theater. 
Except  that  E.  J.  Henley  was  in  the  cast, 
there  seemed  no  excuse  for  its  being.  It 


lived,  however,  for  three  weeks,  and  was 
then  snuffed  out  as  are  so  many  of  its 
sister  "summer  snap"  productions.  But 
the  "Black  Mask  "  was  not  all  darkness. 
It  brought  the  light  of  happiness  to  at 
least  one  person  concerned  in  its  presenta- 
tion. This  was  a  young  woman  of  twenty 
one  who  played  the  part  of  Queen  For- 
tttnetta. 


A.  M.  Palmer  happened  to  drop  in  dur- 
ing the  performance  one  evening — perhaps 
to  smile  at  the  contrast  the  house  pre- 
sented to  the  halcyon  days  of  his  own 
management  of  it.    But  he  remained  to 


view  seriously  the  acting  of  her  who  im- 
personated the  queen,  and  as  a  result, 
offered  an  engagement  in  his  stock  com- 
pany to — Miss  Julia  Arthur,  the  Lady  Witt' 
dermtre  of  his  past  season. 

Miss  Arthur  hails  from  Canada,  where 
she  was  born  some  twenty  three  years 
ago,  one  of  sixteen  children.  She  does 
not  come  of  a  dramatic  line,  but  when  the 
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where  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me." 
Sol  Smith  Russell.  Lillian  Russell.  E.  S. 
"Willard,  the  new  spectacle  "America.*' 
and  Denman  Thompson  in  "The  Old 
Homestead."  are  playing  through  the 
summer. 

•       9  • 

As  the  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the 
dawn,  so  when  dramatic  doings  of  the  pres- 
eir.  are  the  dullest,  do  we  hear  most  about 
what  the  future  has  in  store.  Last  month 
I  gave  some  hints  of  the  coming  season's 
offerings,  so  far  as  Charles  Frohman  is 
concerned  with  them,  and  as  this  tireless 
manager  is  to  have  seventeen  companies 
under  his  control,  his  connection  with  the 
American  stage  is  no  slight  one.  But  to 
make  a  convenient  reference  chronicle  I 
will  here  set  down  in  order  the  opening 
bills  at  the  leading  New  York  theaters. 

American— "  The  Prodigal  Daughter" 
is  to  run  through  the  summer  and  continue 
indefinitely. 

Bijou — An  opening  n  September  is 
announced  with  a  new  "  City  Directory" 
tor  the  bill.  Marie  Janscn  appears  here  in 
November  with  her  new  play.  "  Del- 
monico's  at  Six  " 

Broadway — "  Panjandrum  "is  booked  up 
to  September  30.  to  be  followed  by  Francis 
Wilson  in  "  Erminie."  October  2. 

Castno— Affairs  at  this  house  are  in  a 
most  chaotic  condition.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility of  the  building  being  sold  to  pay 
debts  and  a  likelihood  that  the  Aronsons 
will  no  longer  be  in  control.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  Rudolph  Aronson  has  an 
opera  of  his  own  composition,  "  The  Rain- 
makers of  Syria"  which  he  is  very  desir- 
ous of  having  performed,  and  it  may  be 
that  it  will  yet  see  light  at  the  Casino. 

Daly's — A  French  company  is  to  open 
here  in  September  with  "The  Prodigal 
Son,"  the  pantomine  in  which  Mr.  Daly's 
own  company  failed  so  signally  some  three 
seasons  ago.  This  will  be  followed  by  Sol 
Smith  Russell  in  one  hundred  performances 
of  "April  Weather."  and  "The  Heir  at 
Law,"  who  in  turn  is  to  give  way  in  Janu- 
ary to  Rosina  Yokes,  booked  for  a  long 
engagement.  This  leaves  the  Daly  com- 
pany quite  out  of  the  house  for  the  regular 
season. 

Empire— Opens  August  21  with  R.  C. 
Carton's  English  comedy  "  Liberty  Hall." 
to  be  followed  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome's 
"Councilor's  Wife."  booked  for  last  sea- 
son, but  shelved  owing  to  the  success  of 
"  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me."  The  regu- 
lar stock  company,  after  giving  this  latter 
piece  in  Chicago  and  Boston,  returns  to  the 


home  theater  in  November  with  a  new  play 
by  Belasco.  entitled  "  The  Younger  Son." 

Fifth  Avenue — Nat  Goodwin  opens  here 
in  August  with  a  new  play  by  Augustus 
Thomas,  author  of  "  Alabama."  called  "  In 
Missouri."  This  will  give  place  in  October 
to  "  Shore  Acres.  ' 

Fourteenth  Street— August  14— appar- 
ently the  favorite  reopening  date  with 
managers  this  year — is  the  night  on  which 
this  theater  begins  its  season  with  one  of 
of  Walter  Sanford's  melodramas. 

Garden — Charles  Frohman  reopens  this 
house  in  September  with  Bissou's  new 
comedy.  "  The  Other  Man."  presented  by 
his  Comedians. 

Grand  Opera  House— This  theater  is  be- 
ing redecorated  and  will  throw  open  its 
doors  again.  August  21.  with  "  The  Span  of 
Life." 

Harrigan's— "Dan's  Tribulations"  will 
awake  the  laughter  of  audiences  at  this 
house,  beginning  August  21. 

Lyceum — E.  H.  Sothcrn  inaugurates  his 
seventh  season  here  about  the  middle  of 
August,  with  Robert  Buchanan's  "  Rich- 
ard Sheridan."  The  seventh  season  of  the 
regular  stock  company  will  commence 
November  13  with  a  new  play. 

Madison  Square — "The  New  South" 
will  play  an  engagement  here,  starting 
some  time  in  August.  Hoyt's  "  A  Tem- 
perance Town  "  will  be  brought  out  Sep- 
tember 18. 

Manhattan  Opera  House— One  scarcely 
dares  make  any  predictions  for  this  house. 
Its  first  season  reminded  me  of  a  doll  witn 
movable  eyes,  which  its  little  girl  mother 
never  tires  of  picking  up  and  laying  down 
again.  It  was  open  and  close,  close  and  open. 
Now  the  announcement  reads  that  "  The 
Talisman  "  and  the  ballet  "  Versailles  "  are 
to  be  seen  once  more  on  August  14.  There 
are  rumors,  too.  that  Mr.  Hammerstein  is 
negotiating  with  doughty  Colonel  Maple- 
ton  to  put  in  an  Italian  opera  company 
next  season  to  run  opposition  to  Abbey, 
who  opens  at  the  Metropolitan,  No- 
vember 27. 

Niblo's— The  Rosenfelds  have  taken  this 
theater  and  will  present  here,  the  latter 
part  of  August,  "  A  Trip  to  Mars,"  the 
new  spectacle  which  has  been  prepared  for 
the  famous  Liliputians. 

Palmer's—"  1492"  from  August  14  until 
February,  probably,  when  John  Drew  ap- 
pears in  a  new  play. 

Standard — Johnstone  Bennett  in  "  Fan- 
ny "  will  reopen  this  house  August  28,  to 
be  followed  by  another  Charles  Frohman 
attraction—"  Charley's  Aunt." 
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Star— "  The  Player  "is  the  piece  with 
which  Lawrence  Hanley  will  inaugurate 
the  season  on  August  14. 

•         •  • 

Late  in  June,  Volume  II,  as  it  is  called, 
of  "  Panjandrum  "  was  put  on  at  the  Broad- 
way. Nomenclature  of  this  sort  displays 
considerable  astuteness  on  the  part  of 
managers,  particularly  when  long  runs  are 
concerned.  Those  who  have  seen  Vol. 
I  will  naturally  want  to  sec  Vol.  II, 
whether  they  liked  the  first  version  or  not, 
for  if  they  didn't  like  it,  they  imagine  that 
the  second,  being  advertised  as  different 
from  the  other,  must  necessarily  be  an  im- 
provement ;  and  if  they  did  like  the  orig- 
inal, they  are  only  too  ready  to  see  any- 
thing more  of  the  same  sort.  And  I  must 
not  forget  that  other  class,  by  no  means 
small,  whose  curiosity  to  find  out  wherein 
one  version  differs  from  the  other,  will 
thaw  them  irresistibly  to  the  theater  where 
such  comparison  may  be  made. 

In  Panjandrum  "  I  can  say  that,  while 
the  changes  have  been  slight,  they  are  all 
in  the  nature  of  improvement. 

When  1  saw  the  piece  last  Delia  Fox's 
understudy,  Helen  Beresford.  played 
Paquita.  She  certainly  acquitted  herself 
well  under  most  trying  circumstances. 
Her  voice  is  very  light,  but  then  I  have 
never  been  aware  that  Miss  Fox  had  much 
power  in  this  direction,  and  in  the  fakir 
scene  Miss  Beresford  is  admirable. 

•       »  • 

Dr.  W.  F.  Carver,  who  rejoices  in  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Evil  Spirit  of  the  Plains," 
has  done  his  best  to  inject  life  into  a  par- 
ticularly dead  theatrical  summer  in  the 
metropolis,  by  holding  forth  for  the  month 
of  July  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  "  The 
Scout,"  and  surely  there  is  life — noisy,  effer- 
vescing, bounding  life — to  every  square 
inch  of  the  sawdust  sprinkled  stage.  No 
one  can  bring  against  this  piece  the  criti- 
cism that  it  does  not  go  with  a  rush.  The 
only  drawback  to  the  enjeyment  of  those 
who  like  this  sort  of  thing  is  that  the  air  is 
at  times  so  surcharged  with  smoke  from  the 
guns  that  the  action  is  quite  obscured. 
But  then  this  doesn't  shut  out  the  blood 
curdling  yells  of  the  really  real  Indians. 

And  shades  of  "  La  Somnambula."  to 
what  base  ends  has  this  temple  of  music 
lent  itself!  In  two  scenes  a  bridge  is  used, 
but  no  sentimental  Atnina  wonders  un- 
consciously out  upon  it.  No  indeed  ;  it  is  a 
bridge  of  these  modern  days  of  the  stage 
ear|K.ntcr,  and  is  constructed  with  binges 
and  an  easily  drawn  bolt  so  that  when 
horse  and  rider,  or  loaded  mail  coach  as 


the  case  may  be,  are  half  way  across.  down 
they  plunge  into  an  enormous  tank  of 
water,  to  the  unbounded  delight  of  the 
audience. 

•  •  • 

"  Scolt"  audiences  by  the  way,  otter  as 
much  enjoyment  to  the  careful  student  of 
them  as  does  the  play  itself.  The  put- 
ting  to  sleep"  of  an  Indian  guard  by  tap- 
ping him  on  the  head  with  the  butt  of  a 
rille.  does  not  thrill  them  with  horror  in 
the  least.  On  the  other  hand  they  laugh 
boisterously.  And  yet  that  they  are  in 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  piece  is  proved 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act.  the 
entire  company  pass  in  frontof  the  curtain, 
the  two  villains  are  roundly  hissed 
until  they  disappear  from  view  again. 

'  The  Scout  "  ought  to  do  well  on  the 
Continent.  I  confess  I  should  like  to  be 
present  at  a  first  performance  in  Germany 
or  France  to  note  the  behavior  of  the  spec- 
tators as  this  marvelous  panorama  of  life 
in  our  Wild  West  is  unrolled  before  their 

unaccustomed  eyes. 

•  •  • 

This  is  the  time  of  year  to  quote  a  story 
I  came  across  the  other  day.  Singular, 
isn't  it,  that  the  frostiest  nights  for  the 
theater,  should  be  at  the  same  time  the 
hottest  ones?    But  here  is  the  story: 

*'  It  is  said  that  one  night  at  the  Paris 
Odeon  the  audience  consisted  of  one  single, 
lone  man.  The  management  decided  to 
give  no  performance,  and  the  solitary 
auditor  was  offered  his  money  back.  He 
refused  it,  and  insisted  upon  his  rights  that 
the  play  should  go  on.  The  law  was  on 
his  side,  and  the  company  was  compelled 
to  act.  The  artists  decided,  to  do  their 
worst,  which  caused  the  audience  to  exer- 
cise his  rights  to  hiss,  and  he  did  so  with 
such  vigor  that  the  manager  saw  his  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  He  had  the  man  ar- 
rested and  ejected  for  disturbing  the  per- 
formance, and  then  closed  the  doors." 

•  •  • 

Gf.orcie  Drew  Barrvmore's  doath  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  profession,  and  the  cause 
of  genuine  sorrow  to  a  great  many  mem- 
bers of  it,  to  whom  she  had  endeared  her- 
self by  her  charming  personality.  Mrs. 
John  Drew  opens  her  season  in  California 
this  month,  supported  by  her  son  Sidney 
and  his  wife.  They  travel  in  a  private  car 
called  "  Mrs.  Malaprop."  which  bears  the 
legend,  as  the  neat  idea  of  somebody 
"  Vou  go  first,  and  we'll  precede  you." 
Holcrof  t's  •'  The  Road  to  Ruin  "  will  be  the 
main  play  of  the  repertoire,  although  "  The 
Rivals  "  will  be  produced  during  the  tour. 
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The  Theater  of  Arts  and  Letters  venture 
is  dead  and  buried.  The  latter  ceremony 
-was  carried  out  in  the  form  of  the  sale  of 
the  costumes  and  scenery.  The  poor 
Drama  with  a  capital  D  must  now  look  out 
for  itself  and  be  elevated  as  best  it  may. 
But  I  have  no  fears  that  the  state  of  the 
stage  will  be  any  worse  off.  deprived  of  the 
nourishing  care  of  the  organization  with 
the  high  sounding  name.  You  can't  make 
an  era  to  order  as  you  can  put  eggs  in  a 
hatchery  and  bring  out  chickens  by  steam. 
It  must  grow  up  of  itself  ;  the  public  must 
be  ready  for  it. 

If  the  Drama  is  to  be  put  on  a  higher 
plane  than  it  at  present  occupies  with  us.  it 
will  be  placed  there,  not  by  the  aid  of 
Literature,  but  by  the  will  of  the  people  who 
patronize  it.  Just  at  present.  I  admit,  the 
outlook  is  discouraging.  We  have  run  out 
of  an  era  of  farce-comedies  and  into  one  of 
variety  shows.  The  legitimate  has  taken 
a  seat  very  far  to  the  rear  ;  it  looks,  at 
times,  as  if  it  might  be  accorded  only 
standing  room.  But  one  can  never  tell 
when  an  awakening  will  come.  Certainly 
this  cannot  be  forced  ;  it  must  be  a  natural 
growth. 

•  •  • 

COMEDIAN  Crane,  in  a  recent  talk  with  a 
reporter,  put  in  a  nutshell  the  reason  why 
,  a  literary  man  does  not  as  a  rule,  turn  out 
good  work  for  the  stage.  "  The  art  of  the 
novelist,"  he  says,  "  is  that  of  elaboration  ; 
that  of  the  playwright,  condensation."  It 
is  about  this  way:  the  novelist  feels  within 
himself  the  power  to  describe  and  he  wants 
to  give  play  to  it.  He  is  jealous  of  letting 
the  actor  do  for  him  what  he  thinks  he  can 
best  do  himself.  In  fact  a  decided  reaction 
has  set  in  in  respect  to  plays  that  are 
written  by  literary  men.  They  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  bad  until  they  prove  them- 
selves the  reverse.  And  why,  pray,  should 
not  the  playwright  be  allowed  to  have  the 
field  to  himself?   Your  family  physician  is 

not  ambitious  to  pull  your  teeth. 

•  •  * 

Elwyn  Barron,  the  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Chicago  Inter  Ocean,  has  entered  the 
lists  to  champion  the  drama  as  a  factor  in 
civilization  of  greater  power  and  influence 
than  the  novel.  Mr.  Barron  may  have  a 
good  cause — I  do  not  say  that  I  disagree 
with  him— but  he  seems  to  be  a  trifle 
illogical  in  his  manner  of  presenting  the 
case.  He  starts  off  with  the  assertion  that 
it  is  to  be  expected  "  that  a  producer  of 
ltterature  in  book  form  should  entertain 
the  opinion  that  the  novel  is  the  highest 
-expression  of  the  author's  art."   Then  he 


continues:  ••  It  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature 
that  man's  egotism  enables  him  to  estab- 
lish balances  and  find  compensations  that, 
if  they  amuse  his  critics,  make  life  endur- 
able to  him.  One  is  a  little  moved  from 
complacency,  however,  when  a  thinker  of 
Walter  Besant's  candor,  breadth,  and  clear- 
ness speaks  of  the  novel  as  a  result  of  an 
intellectual  evolution  that  began  with  the 
Homeric  poem,  and,  through  the  progress- 
ive steps  of  drama  and  the  essay,  arrived 
at  the  perfection  of  idealogy  in  chaptered 
fiction." 

With  so  much  for  preface  Mr.  Barron 
proceeds  to  demolish  Mr.  Besant's  fine 
theatrics  with  a  caustic  pen.  He  even 
finds  deep  significance  in  what  he  calls  the 
coincidence  of  the  rapid  multiplication  of 
theaters  and  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
short  story,  contending  that  the  latter  fact 
is  proof  positive  of  the  public's  demand  for 
the  condensed  in  literary  art.  and  that,  as 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  a  success- 
ful play  must  have  condensation  as  one  of 
its  principal  qualities,  ergo,  "  the  drama 
is  the  ultimate  of  intellectual  art  in  fiction." 

•  *  • 

If  Mr.  Barron  had  stopped  here,  it  is 
possible  I  might  have  agreed  with  him  so 
thoroughly  that  I  should  have  seen  no  rea- 
son to  refer  to  his  argument.  But  what 
does  he  do  ?  After  all  that  he  has  said  in 
regard  to  that  "  wise  provision  of  nature." 
and  "  one  is  a  little  moved  from  com- 
placency, however,"  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Walter  Besant,  he  calmly  proceeds  to  Cite 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  as  a  champion  of 
his  own  side  of  the  case.  That  he  intro- 
duces his  quotations  from  the  English 
dramatist  with  the  remark  that  "  Mr. 
Jones  is  as  biased  in  favor  of  the  drama  as 
Mr.  Bojant  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
novel,'  counts  for  nothing.  Indeed,  it 
rather  serves  to  emphasize  the  absurdity 
of  the  thing.  If  Mr.  Barron  could  find  no 
disinterested  advocate  of  his  theory,  par- 
ticularly after  all  he  has  said  in  respect  to 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  opposing  taction, 
surely  he  had  better  have  rested  his  case 
where  I  have  indicated  it  would  have  been 

wise  to  leave  it. 

•  •  * 

By  referring  to  the  announcement  for 
the  Manhattan  Opera  House  on  page  571 
the  reader  will  note  that  I  made  predictions 
for  this  place  of  amusement  with  hesita- 
tion. The  item  had  scarcely  been  put  in 
type  when  the  news  came  that  Mr.  Ham- 
merstcin  had  entered  into  partnership  with 
Messrs.  Koster  &  Bial,  and  that,  beginning 
on  the  2Sth  of  August,  the  great  house  in 
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Thirty  Fourth  Street  would  be  transformed 
into  a  concert  hall,  bearing  the  name  so 
well  known  eleven  blocks  farther  down 
town.  Such  is  the  penalty  for  building  a 
big  theater.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Hammerstein 
may  not  regard  it  as  a  penalty.  Still  I 
rather  think  he  does  look  on  the  outcome 
of  the  matter  in  this  light.  He  certainly 
laboiedhard  last  winter  for  the  cause  of 
English  opera. 

As  to  small  theaters  paying  best— it  is 
not  a  matter  of  theory  but  fact.  Look  at 
the  Lyceum,  the  Madison  Square,  the  Em- 
pire—houses  whose  very  names  are  linked 
indissolubly  with  long  runs.  And  the  rea- 
son is  simple  enough.  The  public  posses- 
ses this  quality  in  common  with  sheep — 
they  enjoy  the  company  of  their  kind. 
The  report  of  one  auditor  to  his  friends 
that  the  house  was  crowded  is  of  more 
pecuniary  value  to  a  manager  than  columns 
of  puff.  And  of  course  it  is  much  easier  to 
crowd  a  little  house  than  a  big  one.  Even 
the  Comedie  Francaise  company  failed  to 
fill  big  Drury  Lane  during  their  recent 
London  engagement. 

•  •  • 

Speaking  of  building  theaters,  it  is  ru- 
mored that  New  York  may  soon  possess 
another  house  bearing  the  name  Wallack's. 
t  f  happy  memory.  Arthur,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  famous  actor,  now  manager  of  a 
traveling  company,  is  the  man  whom  re- 
port places  at  the  head  of  the  undertaking. 
If  it  were  not  that  the  metropolis  already 
possesses  an  all  sufficient  number  of  play- 
houses, I  could  wish  that  the  news  would 
prove  to  have  some  foundation  in  fact.  It 
lias  always  been  a  source  of  regret  to  me 
that  Mr.  Palmer  saw  fit  to  change  the 
name  of  the  Thirtieth  Street  house.  One 
might  think  that  self  interest  would  have 
led  him  to  preserve  the  trade  ifiark  en- 
deared to  many  thousands  of  playgoers. 
When  a  periodical  or  a  business  that  has 
acquired  a  prestige  under  a  proprietor's 
name,  passes  into  other  hands,  the  suc- 
cessors are  usually  careful  to  see  that  they 
retain  the  right  to  use  the  old  title. 

•  ♦  * 

There  are  vacations  and  vacations.  A 
season  of  outing  and  surcease  from  toil, 
with  your  salary  running  along  just  the 
same,  is  a  highly  delightsome  thing  to  con- 
template. And  just  here  is  where  the  clerk 
and  the  professional  man  have  the  advan- 
tage of  the  actor.  The  latter's  vacation 
may  be  much  longer,  but  alas,  with  him  it 
is  "  no  play,  no  pay."'  As  soon  as  the  sea- 
son ends  in  May,  salaries  end,  too,  and  do 
not  begin  till  the  tour  is  resumed  in  August 


or  September.  The  period  of  rest  for  the 
player  is  therefore  one  of  anxiety  as  well. 
He  must  make  the  savings  of  eight  months 
tide  hi  in  over  four. 

The  public  do  not  take  this  fact  into  ac- 
count when  they  read  that  So-and-so  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  one  hundred  or  two 
hundred  dollars  a  week.  Divide  this  by 
the  number  of  weeks  he  must  remain  idle 
and  the  figures  seem  quite  modest.  Of 
course  there  are  a  few  lucky  ones  who  can 
procure  engagements  to  play  through  the 
h<>t  weather,  but  how  few  these  are  may 
be  imagined  by  a  glance  at  the  list  of  New 
York  theaters  a  few  pages  back,  and  then 
reflecting  that  at  the  present  writing  only 
three  of  these  are  open,  and  that  the  pro- 
portion of  closed  houses  in  other  cities  is 
even  more  startling.  The  actor's  lot  in 
vacation  time  is  not  a  happy  one.  in  spite 

of  his  long  M  play  "  hour. 

*  •  • 

Sarah  Bernhardts  future  movements  I 
find  thus  outlined  in  a  Paris  newspaper. 
She  is  to  open  the  Renaissance  in  October, 
and  play  there  for  three  years.  Then  she 
starts  on  a  tour  which  is  to  be  positively 
the  last.  Following  this,  she  returns  to 
France,  settles  down  in  the  country  and 
proceeds  to  write  plays.  Well,  when  the 
actual  end  of  the  century  comes  round,  we 
shall  see  how  near  right  this  Gothic  seer 
has  proved  himself  to  be. 

•  •  • 

PiNErto  has  made  an  unmistakable  sensa- 
tion with  his  latest  play,  "The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray,"  which  has  been  running 
in  London  for  some  time,  and  which  we 
are  to  see  over  here  when  the  Kendals 
come  in  the  fall.  One  critic  declares  that 
Pinero's  "  technique  is  simply  perfect," 
while  another  calls  him  "  the  classical  dra- 
matist of  our  times."  The  subject  of  "  The 
Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray  "  is  a  very  unpleas- 
ant one,  and  some  severe  animadversions 
have  been  made  on  the  play  from  this  stand- 
point. It  remains  to  be  seen  how  we  shall 
take  it  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  Pinero,  by  the  way,  has  been  follow- 
ing the  prevailing  fashion  and  giving  ad- 
vice to  young  playwrights.  He  lays  stress 
on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  best 
models  and  declares  that  it  is  fatal  to  start 
out  by  being  "  new  and  original." 

Oscar  Wilde's  new  play.  "  A  Woman  of 
No  Importance."  has  not  won  a  very  large 
measure  of  admiration  from  the  London 
critics,  but  appears  to  have  pleased  the 
public,  just  as  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  ' 
did.  It  has  had  the  advantage  of  an  ex- 
tremely good  cast, 
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When  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  was  here,  the 
wife  of  a  politically  prominent  Western 
man  entertained  him  at  dinner. 

"Oh,  Sir  Edwin,"  she  said  effusively, 
"I  must  thank  you  for  all  the  pleasure 
your  '  Light  of  Asia  '  has  been  to  me.  It 
is  the  earliest  poem  I  remember.  When  I 
was  a  small  child  my  mother  used  to  take 
me  on  her  knee  and  read  it  to  me.  Don't 
you  think  you  could  write  a  poem  about 
America  ?  What  is  the  most  striking  thing 
to  you  in  this  country  i " 

The  poet  looked  at  his  hostess's  bedia- 
moned  gray  pompadour,  rising  above  a 
face  lined  from  the  ingratiating  smiles  of 
fifty  years,  and  said  : 

M  The  wonderfully  early  development  of 
its  women." 

A  man  with  a  pretty  taste  for  music 
ought  to  find  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
•exercise  it  in  setting  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's 
poem  "  To  a  Japanese  Girl."  to  the  twink- 
ling notes  of  a  guitar.    One  can  almost  im- 
agine a  painted  "Musmee"  singing  them 
to  her  queer  native  instrument. 
Too  free  !   Too  fast !  with  memories  laden. 
I  gaze  to  the  northward  where  lies  Japan. 
Oh,  fair  and  pleasant  and  soft  voiced  maiden. 
You  are  there,  too  distant,  oh,  Yoshi  San. 
You  are  under  those  clouds  by  the  storm  winds 
shaken 

A  thousand  ri,  as  the  sea  gull  flies. 
As  lost  as  if  Death,  not  time,  had  taken 
My  eyes  away  from  your  beautiful  eyes. 

•        •  • 

I  heard  a  pleasant  little  experience  re- 
lated by  an  appreciative  man  the  other 
day.  Several  years  ago  there  was  an  ac- 
cident on  one  of  the  Virginian  railways 
that  kept  all  the  passengers  over  night  in 
a  small  country  town.  The  one  hotel  was 
so  crowded  that  two  or  three  were  put  into 
one  room.  My  acquaintance  found  himself 
booked  with  a  small,  pleasant  faced  gentle- 
man who  said  his  name  was  Page.  It  was 
a  hot  night  in  early  spring,  and  the  locust 
bloom  was  filling  the  air  with  heavy  per- 
fume. The  men  took  off  their  coats  and 
sat  in  their  bedroom  windows,  enjoying 
the  night  air.  The  Northern  man,  like  all 
of  his  class  when  they  get  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Hue.  began  to  ask  questions 
about  the  war.    Suddenly  he  realized  that 


the  pleasant  voice  of  his  companion  was 
flowing  on  in  a  story.  And  there,  with  the 
quiet  moon  looking  down,  the  soft  wind 
came  sweet  through  the  locust  bloom  to 
dry  the  tears  on  the  cheeks  of  the  first 

listener  to  "  Marse  Chan." 

•  «  » 

••  I  am  a  spiritualist,"  said  a  story  writ- 
ing woman  the  other  day.  "At  least  I 
suppose  you  might  call  it  that.  All  suc- 
cessful writers  of  fiction  are  simply  '  medi- 
ums.' "  Inside  of  this  world  there  is  an- 
other world,  living,  breathing  something 
beside  oxygen;  invisible.  Maybe  it  is  the 
future  state  of  our  souls.  I  don't  know. 
What  we  call  imagination,  is  only  glimpses 
we  get  through  some  sense  we  are  uncon- 
scious of.into  this  unseen  world. 

44  Doesn't  every  story  teller  know  that  he 
has  no  control  whatever  over  the  charact- 
ers he  imagines  he  has  created  out  of  noth- 
ing, save  the  airy  fancies  of  his  own  brain? 
They  go  ahead  and  work  out  their  own 
destinies,  in  their  own  way,  and  often  the 
most  surprised  spectator  at  the  dinoumcnt 
is  the  author." 

"I  am  having  just  such  a  struggle  on 
hand  at  present.  I  started  out  with  a  hard, 
practical  business  man  (as  I  supposed)— 
who  went  on  a  journey,  for  the  purpose  of 
slightly  complicating  the  love  affairs  of  a 
sentimental,  poetic  soul,  who  was  going  to 
marry  the  sweetest  of  women.  Before  I 
knew  it,  the  sentimental  man  had  taken 
another  route  for  his  journey  (one  that 
didn't  bring  him  anywhere  near  the  con- 
fines of  my  story),  and  my  hard  headed 
business  man  was  making  a  perfect  idiot  ot 
himself  over  that  sweet  woman  of  mine ' 
who  before  I  was  through  with  her,  pushed 
aside  her  saccharine  expression  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  let  me  see  the  light  of  a  cynica* 
worldliness  in  her  gray  eyes. 

44  They  are  both  perfect  strangers  to  me 
and  I  do  not  approve  of  them  in  the  least ; 
and  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  what  is  go- 
ing to  become  of  them." 

•  •  • 

Somebody  asked  Mrs.  Julia  Schayer 
where  she  found  the  very  life-like  characters 
which  make  her  tales  easy  material  to  be 
worked  over  into  plays.    She  declares  her- 
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self  to  be  like  any  other  good  artist,  a 
worker  after  models.  She  says  that  Major 
Huntley  in  "The  Major's  Appointment," 
was  a  living  man,  whose  sad  story  so  im- 
pressed her  that  she  has  felt  deeply  the 
tragedy  of  department  life  in  Washington, 
and  if  she  ever  produces  her  "  great  novel," 
which  is  the  aspiration  of  every  story 
writer,  it  will  be  a  story  of  Washington 
life. 

Mrs.  Schayer  is  the  daughter  of  a  New 
England  clergyman  and  was  born  near 
Portland,  Maine,  but  has  spent  the  greater 
portion  of  her  life  in  Washington.  She 
married  very  early,  a  German  nobleman, 
Count  Von  Stosch.  After  his  deatli  'us 
widow  married  Colonel  George  P.  Schayer 
the  Deputy  Register  of  Deeds  in  Washing- 
ton. The  already  distinguished  violinist, 
Leonora  Von  Stosch,  is  Mrs.  Schayer's. 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Schayer  has  traveled  extensively.liv- 
ing  abroad  for  years  at  a  time,  but  she  goes 
always  to  the  simple,  primitive  natures,  for 
material  for  her  work.  "  Mollie,"  which 
was  the  first  story  which  gave  her  any 
prominence,  she  found  in  the  flesh  at  Rock 
Enon  Springs  in  Virginia.  Mrs.  Schayer 
says:  "  The  little  company  assembled  at 
that  obscure  resort  opened  a  new  world  to 
the  simple  untutored  mountaineer  who 
daily  came  into  the  grounds.  Her  face,  so 
full  of  awe  and  wonder,  attracted  my  at- 
tention. I  formed  her  acquaintance  and 
gradually  drew  from  her  the  story  of  her 
life. 

•       *  • 

It  is  a  small  nature  that  clings  to  a  mem- 
ory of  petty  "  slights  "  from  one  year's  end 
to  another.  Longfellow,  at  twenty  eight, 
carried  to  Buhver  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  Lewis  G.  Claik,  then  editor  of  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine.  It  was  during 
the  dandy  days  of  Buhver,  when  he  was 
passing  through  the  phase  of  "  Pelham  " — 
ringlets,  plumed  hats  aud  ruffles,  and  inso- 
lence. 

Longfellow  met  him  upon  his  own  door- 
step, coming  down  to  his  carriage  and  pre- 
sented the  letter. 

With  finger  tips  it  was  taken— glanced 
over — and  handed  back. 

"I  do  not  know  the  writer,"  said  the 
author  of  "  Pelham." 

And  yet,  years  later.  Buhver  and  Long- 
fellow met  and  became  friends.  Long- 
fellow had  the  wide  vision,  the  catholic 
sympathy,  the  obliteration  of  self,  that 
made  him  understand  that  the  Buhver  who 
was  his  friend  was  no  more  to  be  held  ac- 
countable  for  the  snobbishness  of  his 


younger  self,  than  the  fruit  is  to  be  des- 
pised because  the  bloom  was  odorless. 
•       •  • 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  is  very, 
very  much  like  Ada  Rehan.  There  is  the 
same  type  of  feature,  although  Miss  Rehan 
is  a  great  deal  larger  and  has  a  voice  which 
seems  to  add  to  the  size  of  her  personal- 
ity. Mrs.  Burnett  is  an  English  woman 
who  has  lived  almost  all  of  her  life  in 
America.  But  as  she  grows  older  she 
shows  that  return  to  race  which  comes  to 
all  of  us  with  advancing  years.  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett has  learned  to  talk  American.  She  is 
given  to  staccato  sentences,  and  she  talks 
incessantly.  The  casual  mention  of  a 
topic  sets  her  going  like  a  machine,  and  in 
the  stream  there  comes  up  here  and  there 
bits  of  experience  which  are  worth  setting 
down.  Mrs.  Burnett  has  the  lavish  nature 
which  does  not  count  up  the  small  change 
of  her  ideas  and  calculate  their  worth  in 
print.  She  uses  them  as  they  come.  It  is 
unusual  to  see  a  nature  so  large  in  every 
direction  as  Mrs.  Burnett's.  A  friend  of 
hers,  telling  the  story  of  her  son's  death, 
says  it  was  never  until  then  that  he  under- 
stood  her  womanly  nature- 

"  Lionel  died  in  Paris  about  two  years 
ago,  and  up  to  the  very  last  never  knew 
that  he  was  seriously  ill.  His  mother  de- 
termined that  he  should  be  spared  that 
knowledge,  and  as  his  whole  life  had 
been  happy  and  bright,  so  should  his  death 
be.  His  illness  was  long,  developing  from 
an  attack  of  '  grip '  into  rapid  consump- 
tion, but  long  as  it  was  and  trying,  it  was 
more  than  equaled  by  the  mother's  devotion 
and  courage.  For  it  took  courage,  rare 
courage,  to  sit  beside  that  handsome 
young  fellow  of  sixteen  and  see  the  warm 
color  of  his  face  fade  away,  and  the  hands 
grow  thin  and  the  body  waste  day  by  day. 
and  yet  smile  and  be  gay  through  it  all 
and  never  let  him  suspect  anything  was 
wrong.  That  is  what  Mrs.  Burnett  did 
during  those  eight  months.  Her  love 
made  her  capable  of  playing  a  part  such 
as  no  actress  could  play,  the  part  of  a 
mother  watching  death  circling  her  boy  in 
its  grasp  and  laughing  at  the  grim  specter 
as  if  he  were  a  welcome  guest.  No  one 
wtll  ever  know  the  patience  and  ingenuity 
shown  by  Mrs.  Burnett  during  those  weeks 
so  long  yet  all  too  short,  to  keep  Lionel's 
mind  occupied,  to  keep  him  from  worry- 
ing, from  mistrusting.  She  succeeded, 
though,  and  up  to  the  end  the  boy  believed 
that  he  was  merely  laid  up  with  a  bother- 
some case  of  '  grip  '  and  nothing  more. 

"  Weeks  before  his  death  Mrs.  Burnett 
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had  prepared  herself  for  the  final  scene. 
She  was  determined  not  to  break  down 
when  it  came,  but  to  smile  at  her  son,  as 
she  had  done  all  along.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  his  illness  until  his  death  Lionel 
never  saw  a  tear  in  his  mother's  eyes,  nor 
a  cloud  on  her  face,  nor  a  change  in  her 
expression.  She  knows  what  she  suffered 
when  alone,  but  her  boy  knew  nothing;  he 
was  happy. 

"The  doctors  told  Mrs.  Burnett  along 
time  in  advance  that  the  end  would  come 
painlessly.  Lionel  would  pass  away  as  in 
a  slsep.  It  was  possible  that,  at  the  very 
last,  he  might  have  a  vague  consciousness 
that  he  was  dying,  but  even  this  the 
mother  wished  to  prevent. 

•«  Days  before  she  acted  over  the  death 
scene  as  it  must  occur,  preparing  the  very 
words  which  she  would  say  and  training 
herself  to  say  them  calmly.  It  all  hap- 
pened as  she  had  anticipated.  She  played 
her  part  through  without  flinching.  As  he 
was  dying  Lionel  raised  his  head  with  a 
half  frightened  look,  which  was  met  by  his 
mother's  smile. 

"'Does  my  boy  feel  a  little  faint? 'she 
said,  taking  his  hand.  '  Don't  worry;  it 
will  be  all  right  in  a  minute.' 

"  Lionel  smiled  and  died. 

"  The  shock  of  that  trial  left  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett in  a  dreadful  state.  She  has  quite  re- 
covered from  it  now  physically  and  is,  in- 
deed, in  the  very  heyday  of  her  vigor  of 
body  and  mind.  But,  as  she  expresses  it, 
she  feels  as  though  she  were  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  gulf  which 

she  had  passed  and  they  had  not." 

•       •  *  • 

When  the  last  of  the  old  Mississippi 
racing  boats,  the  City  of  Natchez,  burned 
to  the  water's  edge  in  Memphis  two  or 
three  years  ago,  it  took  out  of  commission 
one  of  the  best  known  characters  on  the 
river:  Captain  Horace  Bixby.  the  "  Mr.  B." 
of  Mark  Twain's  "  Life  on  the  Missis- 
sippi.'' 

Captain  Bixby,  if  you  happened  to  strike 
his  rugged  fancy,  was  only  too  ready  to 
tell  stories  of  "  old  days  on  the  river,"  and 
he  told  them  with  a  freshness  and  sim- 
plicity— and  a  swift  tapering  to  the  point, 
that  were  as  good  as  anything  his  famous 
friend  has  accomplished. 

He  tells  of  the  first  appearance  of  young 
Clemens,  He  says  that  one  day  there  ap- 
peared on  the  deck  of  the  boat  he  was  run- 
ning a  very  tall,  stoop  shouldered  young 
man,  with  bushy  hair  crowded  down  upon 
his  neck  by  a  big  slouch  hat.  His  "  round- 
about" left  about  four  inches  of  shirt 


visible  above  the  band  of  his  butternut 
trousers,  and  there  was  an  equal  space  of 
bare  shin  between  his  shoe  top  and  his 
trousers'  legs.  His  face  was  cadaverous, 
and  his  hands  were  rammed  to  the  bottoms 
of  his  pockets. 

"  I'm  a  pn-in-ter  by  -tr-a-a-a-de,"  he 
■drawled  out.  "  and  it  ain't  very  he-al— 1-thy. 
I  thought  I'd  li-i-i-ke  to  1-a-a-r-r-n  the 
liver." 

"  What  makes  you  pull  your  words  like 
that  ?"  said  the  impatient  captain. 

"  You  ought  to  he-ar  my  ma-r-r-m,"  said 
the  imperturbable  Mark.  "  She  pu-lls 
her-rn  worsn  I  pu-ll  mi-i-n-e  ! " 

Captain  Bixby  kept  him,  and  "  larnt 
him  the  river,"  how  to  be  a  pilot,  and  how 
to  find  the  shifting  depths  of  the  great 
stream.  He  taught  him  many  of  the  stories 
"  by  Mark  Twain.''  and  the  friendship  still 
continues.  Until  the  old  Natchez  burned, 
Mr.  Clemens,  with  a  chosen  friend,  went 
every  year  to  take  the  round  trip  from  St. 
Louis  to  New  Orleans,  with  "Mr.  B." 
Sometimes  the  friend  was  Mr.  Osgood  or 
some  other  Boston  man.  sometimes  a 
Western  acquaintance. 

The  captain's  room,  that  glass  domain 
on  the  roof,  held  on  its  table  photo- 
graphs of  all  the  Clemens  children  at  dif- 
ferent ages.  In  the  drawer  were  letters — 
gay  and  affectionate,  from  "  Sam."  There 
was  one  striking  peculiarity  about  these. 
They  were  as  near  written  talk  as  letters 
could  be.  and  when  it  became  necessary, 
in  the  course  of  human  events,  to  use 
strong  language,  it  went  down  in  good 
spelling,  in  honest  black  and  white.  There 
were  no  subterfuges  of  blanks  and  dashes. 
•       •  • 

The  Kindergarten  teachers  are  prepar- 
ing for  the  next  generation  of  writers,  an 
audience  of  critics,  that  makes  those  of  us 
who  are  not  advanced  enough  to  announce 
ourselves  as  prophets  of  the  future,  huddle 
close  into  the  present,  as  a  man  draws  near 
to  his  fire  on  a  stormy  night  and  thanks 
heaven  he  is  not  a  traveler.  Fortunately 
the  writer  of  the  future  is  also  learning 
upon  the  same  lines.  Pity  the  victim  of 
atavism,  or  the  poor  uneducated  who  finds 
himself  living  then  !  He  will  not  know 
that  every  outward  form  is  the  expression 
of  some  hidden  spiritual  life.  He  will  not 
be  able  to  read  the  hieroglyphics  of  nature  : 
he  will  not  sec  the  subtle  relationship  be- 
tween the  cylindrical  form  of  a  silk  hat, 
and  an  organ  pipe,  or  if  his  psychological 
training  tells  him  there  is  none  properly, 
he  will  not  fling  his  silk  hat  in  the  gutter 
as  "  bad  art  with  no  proper  central  idea." 
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The  uneducated,  or  the  victim  of  atavism 
will  be  a  stranger  and  an  outcast.  If  the 
writer  of  those  days  tells  his  readers  that 
his  hero  is  a  noble  and  generous  and  ten- 
der man,  and  then  pictures  the  color  of  his 
gloves  or  the  cut  of  his  coat  lapels  as  not 
expressing  tenderness  and  generosity  and 
nobility,  he  will  .have  an  army  of  the  Bet- 
ter Informed  giving  him  of  their  fullness. 

The  aesthetic  school  caught  some  threads 
of  the  psychological  truths ;  and  Mr. 
Wjlliam  Dean  Howells  kuows  that  if  the 
people  who  read  his  books  now  do  not  un- 
derstand why  his  heroine  wore  an  upright 
feather  in  her  hat  instead  of  a  flat  one,  he 
has  only  to  wait  until  the  Charity  Kinder- 
garten have  educated  the  popular  mind,  to 
sell  as  rapidly  as  does  Mr.  A.  C.  Gunter. 
I  am  a  convert  to  the  theory  of  psychology 
just  as  I  am  a  convert  to  the  theory  of 
homeopathy.  Their  completeness  charms 
and  fascinates  me.  Each  is  a  perfect  for- 
mula, an  exact  science.  I  am  too  unedu- 
cated to  utilize  the  full  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  either,  but  I  have  none  of  the 
spirit  of  an  old  mining  assayer  I  once 
knew.  My  old  friend  bad  learned  the 
business  about  the  mines.  He  ground  his 
rock  and  put  in  borax  and  salt,  and  such 
simple  materials,  and  smelted  it,  and  ma- 
tressed  it,  and  took  out  his  gold  and  silver 
button,  and  weighing  it,  gave  the  general 
average  of  the  precious  metals.  Some- 
body took  him  to  see  a  Freiburg  man  an- 
alyze rocks.    This  was  his  comment: 

"  You  take  a  piece  o'  rock,  an'  you  call  it 
a  hundred,  an'  you  do  this  an'  you  do  that, 
an'  you  take  out  so  much  o'  this  an'  so 
much  o'  that,  an'  you  add  'em  all  up,  an' 
you  say  you  git  a  hundred!  It's  complete, 
an'  it's  purty.  but  I'm  satisfied  to  git  out 
gold  and  silver;  you  kin  have  all's  left  to 
figger  on  much's  you  please.  An'  Asides, 
it's  my  belief  you're  a  liar." 

•       #  • 

The  Carmelos  Ranch  where  Helen 
Hunt  Jackson  received  her  inspiration  for 
"  Ramona."  is  still  there,  unchanged  in 
any  way.  A  lover  of  the  story  has  given 
me  an  account  of  a  late  visit  there.  "  Sau- 
gus,  the  Mojave  desert  station  nearest 
Carmelos.  is  not  pretty,  and  the  change 
from  the  barren  alkali  plains  capable  only 
of  cactus  growth,  to  the  verdure  and  beau- 
ty which  marks  the  Santa  Clara  river  val- 
ley, is  so  sudden  as  to  border  on  a  transi- 
tion to  fairyland.  Mrs.  Jackson's  faithful- 
ness to  detail  was  so  perfect  that  no  visitor 
can  be  disappointed  in  the  setting  of  her 
story. 

"  It  was  in  May  that  Mrs.  Jackson  visited 


Carmelos.  and  it  was  in  May  that  the  story 
of  '  Ramona '  began,  and  it  is  in  May  that 
Carmelos's  glories  are  most  predominant. 
In  this  month  the  hills  are  covered  with 
esch-scholtzias  and  prodea.  in  daring  but 
harmouious  combinations,  the  orchards 
give  sweet  scented  premonition  of  the 
luscious  fruits  to  come,  while  the  wild 
mustard  attains  its  greatest  height,  so  that 
the  good  padre,  as  he  wends  his  way  up 
the  valley,  is  concealed  by  the  waving  net- 
work of  yellow  blossoms. 

"  The  ranch  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Del  Valle  family,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
specimens  remaining  of  the  representative 
home  of  the  half  barbaric,  half  elegant, 
wholly  generous  and  careless  men  and 
women  of  degree  in  California  in  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century. 

"  The  owners  maintain  the  old  Spanish 
style  scrupulously.  Nothing  is  changed  or 
new,  and  the  housemaids  still  wash  the 
linen  in  the  brook  beneath  the  willows  on 
the  same  flat  stones  that  served  for  scrul>- 
bing  boards  before  the  conquest.  The 
house  is  white  without,  and  the  square 
made  by  its  three  walls  is  filled  with  a 
grove  of  glossy  orange  trees.  The  fid 
benches  on  the  verandas  facing  on  the 
court  are  still  in  place,  and  their  shining, 
well  worn  seats  bear  testimony  to  the  love 
of  the  original  inhabitants  for  the  opeu  air. 

"  The  thick,  buttress  supported  walls  re- 
semble an  eighteenth  century  fortress  but 
for  the  clambering  vines  which  cling  lov- 
ingly to  the  adobe  bricks  and  relieve  them 
of  their  naturally  forbidding  aspect. 

"  The  'delightsome  place'  in  'Ramona' 
was  the  south  veranda,  eighty  feet  long  and 
the  widest  of  them  all.  All  the  flowers  char- 
acteristic of  California,  cacti  in  all  forms, 
passion  vines,  and  yucca  predominating, 
grow  in  this  garden  in  front  of  this  ideal 
lounging  place,  not  forgetting  century 
plants,  which  have  lived  to  bloom.  The 
odor  of  orange  and  lemon  blossoms  is  all 
pervading  and  persistent,  and  quite  over- 
powers the  scent  of  the  garden  flowers, 
even  such  as  have  their  birth  and  being 
on  the  brink  of  the  ceaselessly  playing  foun- 
tain. 

"The  private  chapel  of  the  estate  is  at 
the  west  end  of  the  court.  It  is  of  adobe, 
like  all  the  buildings,  yet  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, a  type  not  familiar  to  the  early 
Californians.  It  is  enshrined  in  olive  trees 
which  appear  to  have  made  their  growth 
in  sympathetic  moonlight.  Near  it  is  the 
frame  of  .  bells  from  old  Spain,  formerly 
devoted  entirely  to  worship  summons. 
Now  only  one  sounds  the  Angelus;  the 
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others  are  devoted  to  noting  the  hours  of 

labor  and  .calling  the  children  to  their* 

school  tasks.  But  one  of  the  white  wooden 

crosses  remains." 

•       •  • 

There  is  in  every  decade  a  woman 
novelist  who  comes  up  and  without  seem- 
ingly writing  any  better  books  than  her 
contemporaries— or  any  worse— achieves 
the  popularity  which  they  miss.  It  seems 
to  be  like  popular  song  writing  ;  none  can 
tell  beforehand  what  it  is  going  to  be  that 
will  please  and  continue  to  please. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  has  made  her  way, 
almost  before  the  people,  whose  business  it 
is  to  chronicle  such  successes,  discovered 
her  personality.  Two  of  Mrs.  Clifford's 
books  have  been  among  the  most  success- 
ful novels  of  the  generation.  One,  "  Mrs. 
Ktfith's  Crime,"  is  a  most  morbid  study,  and 
aroused  a  perfect  storm  of  criticism  and 
controversy  at  the  time  it  was  issued. 
Robert  Browning  spoke  of  it  as  the  most 
remarkable  novel  he  had  ever  read,  and 
declared  genuine  and  natural  the  love  of 
the  poor,  dying  mother  who  kills  her  dying 
child,  whom  she  passionately  loves,  rather 
than  let  it  suffer  without  her  for  the  few 
remaining  days  of  its  life.  John  Morley, 
however,  wrote  Mrs.  Clifford  a  very  harsh 
letter,  telling  her  that  he  considered  the 
end  of  her  novel  revolting.  One  who 
knows,  tells  the  story  of  how  it  came  to  be 
written.  . 

"  It  was  during  a  winter  when  Mrs  Clif- 
ford was  staying  in  the  Riviera  with  her 
two  little  daughters.  One  of  the  children 
was  ill  and  the  widowed  mother  was 
oppressed  with  fears.  At  last  she  gathered 
up  her  energies,  reproaching  herself  for 
her  depression  and  reminding  herself  in 
how  much  more  evil  case  she  might  be. 
The  picture  of  a  possible  dying  mother 
alone  with  a  dying  child  in  a  foreign  land 
came  into  her  mind  and  the  idea  of  the 
story  was  born.  '  This  creature  of  the  im- 
agination," writes  a  friend  of  the  novelist, 
*  became  her  familiar— went  with  her 
wherever  she  went,  bore  the  greater  sor- 
row, shamed  her  with  her  greater  courage. 
However  clearly  Mrs.  Clifford  may  con- 
ceive a  character,  it  docs  not  begin  to  live 
for  her  until  she  sees  a  face  and  figure  that 
suggest  to  her  its  outward  semblance. 
Sometimes  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare  she 
will  recognize  the  face  of  which  she  is  in 
quest.  From  that  moment  the  task  is  be- 
gun. 

"  One  day  the  train  in  which  she  sat  stop- 
ped at  Albenga,  the  station  before  Alassio, 
and  there  stepped  out  on  the  platform  a 


pale  woman  dressed  in  mourning.  Her 
abundant  fair  hair  was  wound  round  her 
head,  her  face  was  worn,  her  eyes  beauti- 
ful. She  dragged  by  the  hand  a  fragile 
looking  child.  Mother  and  child  seemed 
ill.  'That  is  my  woman!'  Mrs.  Clifford 
said  to  herself.  It  was  this  stranger's  form 
that  stood  at  her  elbow  as  she  wrote,  urg- 
ing with  persistent  insistence  that  the 
story  of  her  sorrow  should  be  written,  the 
secret  be  revealed  of  that  supreme  crisis 
when  '  love  gave  her  terrible  strength  and 
left  her  to  brave  eternity.' 

"  Mrs.  Clifford  was  before  her  marriage 
to  Professor  Clifford  (a  marvelous  mathe- 
matical genius  and  a  brilliant  and  fascin- 
ating man  who  died  at  thirty  three)  a  Miss 
Lane.  She  was  a  grand  daughter  of  a 
West  Indian,  a  notable  official  and  property 
holder  in  Barbadoes.  She  began  to  write 
in  early  girlhood." 

Mrs.  Clifford's  short  stories  are  among 
her  very  best  work.  She  has  collected  a 
number  of  them  into  a  book  with  the  title, 
«•  The  Last  Touches."  This  story  is  as  ex- 
quisite and  perfect  and  dramatic  a  bit  of 
writing  as  has  been  done  in  that  class  of 
literature. 

m       m  m 

Guy  de  Maupassant  wrote  his  books  with 
his  vital  force ;  handed  out  to  his  public 
the  very  essence  of  his  life,  of  a  life  which 
he  had  lived  that  he  might  have  the  ability 
to  give  that  much  experience  vicariously 
to  the  world.  He  took  nothing  from  inspi- 
ration. All  was  as  carefully  looked  at 
with  bodily  eyes,  judged  from  every  stand- 
point—not very  calmly,  perhaps,  as  the 
sketch  of  an  artist  for  a  great  work.  And 
now,  he  has  entirely  finished  the  work,  and 
his  work  is  all  that  is  left. 

Maupassant  was  brought  up  like  most 
French  boys,  and  after  his  education  was 
finished  he  was  sent  to  Paris  and  entered 
as  a  government  clerk  in  the  naval  depart- 
ment, where  he  remained  for  about  fifteen 
years.  He  came  to  know  Gustave  Flau- 
bert, whose  "  Madame  Bovary  "  had  cre- 
ated a  school  of  literature,  and  it  was 
under  his  tutelage,  and  that  of  Zola  and 
the  Goncourt  brothers  that  he  received  his 
first  apprenticeship  in  literature.  For 
some  years  Flaubert,  who  was  himself  a 
master  of  style,  would  not  allow  Maupas- 
sant to  publish  a  line.  Maupassant  always 
declared  that  Flaubert  destroyed  all  of  his 
best  work  during  these  years. 

"  Look  at  life  differently  from  other 
people!  That  is  the  artist!"  Flaubert  would 
exclaim.  "If  it  is  only  a  burning  rick, 
look  to  see  something  in  it  that  has  never 
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been  seen  before.  That  is  the  only  origin- 
ality." 

Suddenly,  without  announcement,  in  the 
series  of  short  novels  published  by  Zola 
appeared  a  novelette  called  "  Boule  de 
Suif,"  signed  Maupassant.  It  was  not  a 
pretty  story  but  it  was  a  powerful  one.  and 
at  one  bound  the  unostentatious  young 
clerk  took  his  place  as  a  writer  of  master- 
pieces. No  one  had  known  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  manuscripts  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed after  passing  under  the  hands  of 
the  most  finished  of  critics. 

Book  after  book  followed.  He  made  of 
the  short  story  a  perfected  gem,  putting 
into  a  few  hundred  words  an  incident, 
simply,  perfectly  told,  which  suggested  the 
life  dramas  of  every  character  concerned. 
It  was  his  to  see,  after  his  long  years  of 
study  and  observation,  that  every  natural 
action  in  the  life  of  a  man  or  woman  tells 
the  heart  history  of  the  actor. 

Maupassant's  knowledge  of  life  left  him 
a  pagan  and  a  sensualist.  There  was  not 
in  him  that  ideality,  that  spirituality,  which 
sees  that  all  things  work  out  for  good. 
That  which  looks  like  decay  in  the  world, 
is  only  a  necessary  process  for  eliminating 
evils  which  men  have  created,  and  which 
is  designed  to  leave  the  world  purer  and 
better.  Maupassant  saw  in  man  but  a 
thing  of  sense,  and  he  grasped  at  no  evi- 
dence of  a  higher  life.  He  grew  to  see  in 
his  writing  only  a  means  of  making  money 
by  holding  up  to  a  vain,  vicious  and  poor 
world  a  mirror  in  which  it  grimaced  and 
wept  and  gestured.  With  later  years  there 
came  to  him  a  great  weariness.  He  said 
to  a  critic  once.  "  However,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  done  but  write— write  as  long  as 
the  public  are  willing  to*wallow  what  you 
have  written  and  buy  your  books.  But  as 
for  art  !— pshaw  !  What  is  it,  please  ? 
The  squeezing  of  spongeous  mushroom 
growing  at  the  corner  of  some  one's  brains  ! 

*   *    *    Money,  money.  *   *   *  When 

you  have  got  it  what  can  you  do  with  it  in 

this  slow  Paris,  where  you  are  not  even 

free  to  keep  a  harem,  with  beautiful  slaves 

to  fan  you  on  a  hot  summer  evening  ?  " 
»       •  • 

Money  came  to  him  in  a  stream  with 
which  he  watered  many  gardens.  He  had 
a  beautiful  yacht  "  Bel-Ami."  named  for 
one  of  his  most  successful  characters,  and 
every  resort  in  Europe  knew  his  powerful 
and  impressive  personality. 

M.  de  Maupassant  was  very  tall  for  a 
Frenchman,  and  would  be  of  a  good  height 
even  for  an  Englishman;  but  his  type  of 
beauty  would  scarcely  suit  the  romantic 


turn  of  mind  of  an  aesthetic  young  lady. 

•  With  his  broad  shoulders  and  short  neck 

he  reminded  one  of  an  athlete  such  as  one 

would  fancy  whirling  around  the  giddy 

bar  of  a  trapeze.  The  head  was  large,  and 

the  hair,  cut  in  military  fashion,  made  it 

appear  almost  square;  the  nape  of  the 

neck  immediately  under  the  hair  was 

powerful  and  broad.     His  eyes,  which. 

were  very    prominent,   were   soft,  and 

seemed  to  have  gathered  in  their  pale  orb* 

all  that  was  kind  in  that  strauge  mixture 

of  humanity. 

But  the  life  which  he  led  could  not  last 

forever.     When  he  wrote  "  The  Horla." 

one  of  the  great  French  surgeons  said. 

"That  man  will  die  insane."    Within  a 

year  the  beginning  came.    He  tried  to  kill 

himself  on  his  yacht,  was  taken  to  Paris 

for  treatment,  and  a  short  time  ago  died. 

never  having  regained  his  reason. 

•       •  • 

General  Lew  Wallace  has  been  telling 
an  interviewer  how  "  Ben  Hur  "  impresses 
him.  Every  writer  knows  that  after  a 
book  or  an  article  is  finished  and  read  as  a 
whole  by  its  creator,  that  it  is  an  entirely  # 
new  thing.  He  has  consciously  supplied 
the  material  but  the  crystallization  has  gone 
on  like  any  process  of  nature,  in  the  dark. 
It  is  as  though  the  author  were  but  the 
crucible  in  which  the  chemical  action  was 
carried  on.  The  book  seems  to  have  left 
upon  its  author  the  solemnity,  the  sad- 
ness of  its  great  theme. 

General  Wallace  says  in  talking  of  his 
story:  *'  Think  of  the  meeting  of  the  three 
in  the  desert,  of  the  meal  eaten  under  the 
little  tent  pitched  on  the  burning  sands;  «  f 
listening,  as  each  told  how  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  spirit,  and  of  his  belief  in  the 
guiding  star.  Think  of  the  time  when  the 
shepherds,  lying  upon  the  ground  in  that 
clear,  chill,  crisp  night,  saw  the  windows 
of  heaven  open  and  the  ladder  of  light  fall 
down  ;  of  hearing  the  chorus  of  angels  and 
seeing  the  multitude  of  wings  fluttering  on 
the  sky  of  that  first  Christmas  night! 

And  then— think  of  Ben-Hur.  when  he 
sat  upon  the  rower's  bench,  a  slave  in  a 
Roman  galley,  home  gone,  fortune  van- 
ished, name  gone — only  a  thing  designated 
by  a  number,  doomed  to  sit  and  repeat  his 
endless  motion  to  the  monotonous  beat, 
beat,  beat  of  the  chief's  gavel.  And  then 
the  sorrow— oh,  the  heartache  !  when  Ben- 
Hur's  mother  finds  him  asleep  upon  the 
doorstep  of  the  old  home,  and  scarce  dares 
touch  the  sole  of  his  sandal  with  her  hun- 
gry mother  lips.  Oh,  that  was  bitter  !  bit- 
ter!" 
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AT  LAST. 
A  Matter  of  Fact  Poem. 
In  1789  they  loved. 

Alas  for  them!   They  parted. 
The  Revolution  madly  raged, 

And  both  were  broketi  hearted. 
Yet  consolation  shortly  came; 

A  year  alone  each  tarried; 
She  met  a  youth  and  he  a  dame, 

And  each  another  married. 
Today  we  see  his  great-grandson— 

B-side  hun  walks  another, 
The  great-granddaughter  of  that  one, 

His  would-be  great-graudraother. 
The  troth  of  "89  gone  by, 

By  them  has  just  been  plighted; 
The  lovers  of  last  century 

In  Spook-land  are  delightad. 


OVER  A  BOOK. 
A  Monologue. 
Alice,  in  the  library,  interested  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  a  new  novel.  Reads 
aloud:  "  He  was  of  medium  height  and 
sturdily  built,  while  from  bis  blue  eyes  re- 
flected the  golden  light  of  Truth."  (Lays 
down  the  book.)  Beautiful — but  so  unlike 
dear  Tom.  I  wonder  if  bhie  eyes  can  re- 
flect a  golden  light  ?  I  guess  so — the 
green  eyes  of  a  cat  look  yellow  at  night — 
humph,  fine  simile.  (Resumes  book  and 
after  a  few  pages  are  turned,  reads  aloud). 
•'  The  vicar's  daughter  was  clad  in  a  dress 
of  brilliant  blue  which  set  off  the  Titian 
hue  of  her  auburn  locks."  Goodness,  what 
a  combination  of  color — one  might  know 
that  she  was  a  country  girl!  Of  course 
they'll  marry — the  man  and  girl  introduced 
in  the  first  chapter  always  do.  (Reads) 
" '  Her  cousin  was  a  demure  damsel  in 
Quaker  garb  which  made  her  look  like  a 
nun  of  Raphael.'  What  nonsense!  I  won- 
der which  girl  marries  that  man,  It's 
awfully  mean  to  begin  the  first  chapter 
with  two  girls  and  only  one  poor  fellow, 
because  it  stands  to  reason  that  somebody 
has  to  be  left.  It  must  be  the  daughter, 
because  in  these  stories  the  cousin  always 
interrupts  and  grabs  the  prize.  I  told 
Tom  I  wouldn't  read  the  last  chapter  until 
it  was  reached  in  the  regular  way,  but  I  do 
so  want  to  find  out  which  one  married  that 
dear  specimen  of  a  Greek  god.    I'll  only 


I  NGS. 

look  at  the  last  two  lines  and  won't  read 
another  word  of  the  chapter."  (Turns  to 
final  page  and  reads)  "  and  the  two  brides 
looked  at  each  other  and  smiled  content- 
edly." 
(Deep  sigh  from  Alice.) 


VISIONARY  ART. 

Were  I  a  painter,  I  would  trace  • 
On  canvas  one  bright  smiling  face 
Crowned  with  a  mass  of  nut-brown  hair, 
Cheeks  that  with  sunset's  blush  compare, 
Sweet  lips  that  only  half  way  close 
As  the  dew-fed  petals  of  a  rose. 
And  eyes  that  seemed  as  one  drew  n<»r 
Like  the  stars  of  midnight,  bright  and  clear^ 

Then  when  this  picture  fair  was  done 
And  beautiful  to  look  upon, 
I  woukl  part  with  it  without  regret 
For  just  as  much  as  I  could  get. 

JUST  A  i  arouv. 
By  the  Summer  Girl. 
Break,  break,  break, 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones.  O  sea, 
But  oh  for  the  presence  of  just  one  man- 
To  come  and  make  love  to  me! 

Oh  well  for  the  fisher  maid 

As  she  sings  with  her  brother  at  play; 

But  I  am  so  envious  of  the  jade 

I  could  see  her  in  Botany  Bay. 

And  weH  for  ever)  one, 

For  every  one  but  me. 

Oh  to  be  anywhere  under  the  sun 

Except  by  the  tiresome  sea! 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea! 

I'd  give  my  fortune  for  just  one  matt 

To  come  and  make  love  to  me. 


TO  THISBE. 

Afloat— afloat, 

Her  soul  my  boat, 
And  thought  the  sea  I'm  sailing. 

Her  love  the  gale, 

Her  eyes  my  sail, 
No  weary  fancy  trailing. 

I  find  delights, 

Such  joys,  such  sights, 
That  all  the  world  is  laughter; 

We  spurn  the  gods. 

Their  frowns,  their  nods, 
Now,  and  the  ages  after. 
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A  FEMININE  SCHOOL  OF  FICTION. 

[Instruction  in  the  art  of  novel  writing  is 
to  be  given  to  ladies  in  each  number  of  Ata- 
Junta,  and  a  "  school  of  fiction  '*  is  thus  to  be 
established.] 

Here  is  a  scheme  of  undoubted  utility, 
Which  with  unanimous  praise  we  should 
greet; 

Ladies  will  turn,  with  the  greatest  facility, 
Feminine  novelists,  furnished  complete! 

Damsels  of  fashion  feel  no  hesitation  in 
Learning  by  practice  to  bake  and  to  fry; 

Let  them  receive  a  complete  education  in 
Making  a  novel  as  well  as  a  pie. 

They  will  be  taught  whether  notices  flattering 
Can  by  appeals  to  the  critics  be  got; 

How.  too,  a  icnowledge  of  tongues,  though  a 
smattering, 
Serves  to  provide  an  "  original"  plot. 

Methods  for  heroes  to  gain  the  enjoyment  of 
Riches  and  fame  will  be  studied  in  full; 

Lecturer^  teach  the  judicious  employment  of 
Runaway  steeds  and  the  furious  bull. 

How  to  describe  with  minuteness  the  scenery, 
Though  you  have  never  set  eyes  on  the  spot; 
Whether  when  villains  pay  punishment  plen- 
ary. 

They  should  be  finished  by  poison  or  shot. 

How  the  detective  will  cleverly  hit  upon 

Pieces  of  evidence  nobody  saw; 
How,  too,  her  Majesty's  judges  will  sit  upon 

Cases  (in  novels)  regardless  of  law. 

ri  his,  and  more  also,  each  maid  of  ability 
Quickly  will  learn  by  this  excellent  plan; 

And  let  the  editors  look  with  tranquillity 
Into  a  future  like  this— if  they  can. 


A  SUMMER  WAIL. 

The  summer  breeze  is  on  the  shore, 

And  on  the  mountain  slope; 
It  carries  far  and  wide  the  scent 

Of  rose  and  heliotrope; 
E'*n  in  the  crowded  city's  streets 

It  whispers  life  and  hope! 

This  is  the  season  marked  for  health 

By  nature's  kindly  laws. 
But  there's  a  fell  disease  that  now 

Its  myriad  victims  draws; 
"Tis  an  affection  of  the  heart— 

The  Summer  Girl's  the  cause. 

She  sets  the  brain  of  youth  and  age 

All  in  a  fevered  whirl; 
She's  worse  than  measles,  mumps,  or  chills 

This  deadly  Summer  Girl; 
And  yet  the  man  who  loves  her  not 

Is  nothing  but  a  churl. 

But  from  the  dire,  resistless  spells 

That  now  his  heart  enthral 
To  every  sufferer  will  come 

Release  when  comes  the  fall; 
He'll  meet  his  Summer  Girl  in  '.own — 

She'll  know  him  not  at  all. 


VACATION  DAYS. 

Off  to  the  country,  the  mountains,  the  sea! 
En  masse  from  the  town  doth  society  flee; 
The  Four  Hundred  has  flown  on  the  wings 

of  the  wind, 
And  only  the  Million  still  tarries  behind. 

Some,  weary  of  business  and  laden  with  care, 
Or  tired  of  the  frivols  of  Vanity  Fair, 
Now  hie  to  fresh  pastures  aud  scenes  that  are 
new, 

The  spirit  of  rest  and  change  seeking  to  woo. 

Some  go  for  the  love  of  the  woods  and  the 
fields, 

And  thev  joys  that  a  right  truly  rural  life 
yields; 

Some,  only  because  their  acquaintances  go, 
And  they  think  it's  the  right  thing  to  do. 
don't  you  know. 

The  poet  seeks  fresh  inspiration  for  rhyme. 
The  painter  seeks  spots  picturesque  or  sub- 
lime; 

But  there's  one  thing  you  can  safely  sav  of 
them  all — 

They'll  be  glad  to  get  back  to  New  York  in 
the  fall! 


THE  WATCH  DOG. 
Gr-r-r!   Bow!  Wow! 

Get  out  of  thatl 
You  can't  come  now, 

I  tell  you  flat! 
You'd  better  go 

Before  I  bite — 
I  have  a  glo- 

Rious  appetite! 

I'm  left  in  charge 

When  night  is  here; 
No  folks  at  large 

Had  best  come  near. 
And  if  they  do 

I'll  make  'em  spin: 
What!    Only  you? 

Just  come  right  in! 


HE  HADN'T  TAKEN  ANYTHING. 

"Have  you  taken  anything  for  your 
trouble  ?"  asked  the  doctor  of  a  long,  lank, 
hungry  looking  man,  who  came  to  him. 
complaining  of  being  "all  run  down,"  so 
that  he  didn't  seem  to  be  "  no  manner  o' 
correct. " 

"  Well,  I  ain't  been  taking  much  of  any- 
thing, Dock,  that  is,  nothing  to  speak  of. 
I  tuk  a  couple  o'  bottles  o'  Pinkham's  bit- 
ters a  while  back,  an'  a  bottle  of  Quack- 
em's  invigorator,  with  a  couple  o'  boxes  o' 
Curem's  pills,  and  a  lot  o'  quinine  and  some 
root  bitters  my  old  woman  fixed  up.  I've 
got  a  porous  plaster  on  my  back,  an' a  liver 
pad  on,  an'  I'm  wearin'  an  'lectric  belt,  an' 
takin'  red  clover  four  times  a  day,  with  a 
dose  or  two  o'  salts ev'ry  other  day;  'ceptin' 
for  that  I  ain't  taken  nothin'." 
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THE  PENALTY  OF  EXTRAVA- 
GANCE. 

To  the  philosopher  there  is  a  root  of 
good  at  the  bottom  of  every  evil.  Any 
great  social  or  political  crisis  is  but  the 
effort  of  the  body  politic  to  throw  off  a 
poison  in  the  life  blood  of  the  nation  ;  a  re- 
adjustment ;  a  return  to  normal  conditions. 
There  has  been  growing  up  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  decade  an  era  of  extrava- 
gance in  every  department  of  business,  of 
living,  which  could  not  be  maintained,  for 
the  reason  that  there  was  not  behind  it  a 
proper  and  equitable  adjustment  of  values, 

There  can  be  no  healthy  basis  of  expend- 
iture, save  one.  Every  dollar  spent  must 
represent  so  much  human  effort.  False 
.•alues  are,  by  the  caprice  of  human  nature, 
constantly  being  made,  but  this  is  an  ever 
changing,  ever  shifting  weight.  It  is  only 
when  a  false  value  comes  to  be  placed  upon 
everything,  that  the  whole  fabric  topples 
over  and  an  entirely  new  foundation  must 
be  laid. 

Constant  reference  is  being  made  to  the 
good  old  times  when  life  was  more  genu- 
ine, women  sweeter  and  truer  to  their  do- 
mestic ideals,  men  more  honest,  but  these 
hnrkings  back  are  usually  made  by  the 
people  who  have  lost  through  the  friction 
of  time  all  memories  of  the  unpleasant 
traits  which  touched  the  life  of  their  own 
earlier  optimistic  and  enthusiastic  years. 
Human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all 
ages.  Given  the  means  to  be  extravagant 
and  the  world  goes  a  mad  race.  If  the 
people  want  a  thing,  its  value  becomes  in- 
flated by  the  competition  to  possess  it,  not 
by  the  effort  which  it  costs  to  produce  it. 
All  classes  constantly  vie  with  one  another 
in  an  effort  to  outdo  their  social  and  busi- 
ness companions  in  non  essentials.  When  a 
man  in  business,  or  a  woman  in  social  life 
reaches  the  limits  possible  in  his  or  her 
own  position  in  life,  then  the  endeavor  is 
made  to  struggle  into  what  is  considered 
the  class  above.  It  is  a  never  ending  ef- 
fort. 

When  the  bubble  is  blown  too  large, 
when  men  become  reckless  in  expenditure, 
counting  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  a 
desire,  then  there  must  come  a  point  where 
the  inflation  must  stop.    But  it  is  never 


because  humanity  stops  blowing.  But 
every  lesson  of  this  sort  which  comes  adds- 
a  trifle  to  the  experience  of  the  world. 

The  history  of  mankind  moves  in  circles- 
Today  we  are  poor  and  must  economize, 
and  the  virtues  born  of  economy  are  given 
to  humanity.  Economy  brings  wealth 
again,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  which  can 
only  come  from  leisure  decorate  and  en- 
lighten. Wealth  brings  extravagance  and 
abuses,  and  these  in  turn  dissipate  and 
bring  back  the  era  of  poverty.  It  would 
all  seem  a  useless  grind  did  we  not  see 
that  a  little  was  added  each  time.  Each 
time  the  tide  rises  a  little  higher,  the  stan- 
dard of  this  century  is  higher  than  the 
century  gone  before,  in  ethics,  in  culture. 
Each  time  the  adjustment  is  made  more 
easily.  Some  day  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
state  of  civilization  will  be  reached  when 
the  virtues  of  poverty  may  be  added  to  the 
broad  visions  of  wealth.  We  all  hope  for 
the  millenium. 


THE  WOMAN  OF  BRAINS. 

There  was  a  time,  not  so  many  years 
ago,  when  the  woman  who  had  an  idea  be- 
yond her  own  home,  and  her  own  social 
class,  was  a  curiosity,  an  eccentric  being, 
who  invited  comment,  and  who  was  popu- 
larly supposed  to  wear  shorn  hair  and  in- 
dulge in  visible  vagaries  of  costume.  They 
made  a  class  by  themselves  and  they  were 
more  or  less  peculiar,  out  of  very  necessity. 
They  were  lx>ld  women  who  had  broken 
away  from  conventionalities,  and  the  ob- 
stacles placed  in  their  way  created  the 
hardness  which  was  their  unpleasantness. 

An  earnest  woman,  giving  her  life  to  the 
enthusiastic  carrying  out  of  what  she  con- 
sidered her  life  work,  and  meeting  only 
contempt  from  the  very  people  she  tried  to 
help,  has  not  much  room  for  softness. 
These  women  were  pioneers,  fanatics;  but 
the  world  owes  to  fanatics  every  step  for- 
ward it  has  ever  made.  The  next  decade 
or  two  saw  the  era  of  "  culture."  Women 
studied,  and  began  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  "equality  with  man."  They  had 
gone  by  the  day  when  aggressiveness  of 
demeanor  and  ugliness  in  dress  seemed  to 
be  a  vindication  of  their  "rights,"  but 
there  was  st-iU  fcUat  pushing  to  enter  into 
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possession  of  what  had  been  considered 
man's  prerogatives. 

In  this  end  of  the  century  the  independ- 
ent woman  who  lives  up  to  her  privileges 
has  learned  one  or  two  lessons.  First,  she 
has  learned  what  she  wants,  and  that  the 
cleverest  thing  she  can  do  is  to  get  it.  She 
looks  over  the  field,  takes  stock  of  her  tal- 
ents, carefully  considers  what  use  she  can 
best  make  of  them,  and  then  making  her 
femininity  part  of  her  capital,  instead  of 
suppressing  it,  cultivating  to  the  highest 
extent  '.he  intuitions,  the  delicate  percep- 
tions, the  inside  knowledge  which  is  hers 
because  she  is  a  woman,  she  enters  the 
competition  exactly  as  a  man  goes  into  the 
arena  of  life.  She  has  one  set  of  attain- 
ments, he  another.  Instead  of  making  of 
herself  an  indifferent  man.  the  woman  of 
brains  today  rejoices  in  being  what  she  is, 
and  asks  for  no  "  rights  "  which  she  cannot 
■conquer. 

LIKES  AND  DISLIKES. 

We  can  never  understand  nor  forgive  in 
our  friends  a  dislike  for  the  things  and  the 
people  we  ourselves  enjoy.  Friendship 
might  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  a  commun- 
ity of  likings.  But  there  is  in  all  of  us, 
within  our  own  selves,  a  constant  war  of 
temperament  and  reason  in  our  own  likes 
and  dislikes.  We  try  to  analyze  it,  only 
10  find  ourselves  defeated.  The  greatest 
liking  of  our  lives  may  be  even  to  our- 
selves entirely  inexplicable.  There  are 
men  and  women  who  are  neither  clever, 
nor  beautiful,  nor  lovable,  nor  gracious, 
who  attract  those  who  have  all  these  quali- 
ties in  excess.  You  yourself  may  come 
under  the  spell  and  chafe  at  a  thing  you 
deplore,  but  find  yourself  powerless.  And 
there  may  come  one  to  whom  your  intel- 
lect bows,  who  has  even*  quality  which 
you  in  the  abstract  admire,  and  you  are 
left  cold  and  dissatisfied,  uncomfortable 
and  companionless  in  his  society. 

It  is  the  same  with  places  as  with  peo- 
ple. The  very  heaven  of  earthly  surround- 
ings will  seem  to  cast  you  out.  and  the 
humblest  and  most  uninviting  spot  seem 
home  to  you.  It  is  one  of  those  continual 
puzzles  within  our  own  brains  with  which 
we  continually  amuse  ourselves.  Some 
people  try  to  explain  it  by  the  supposition 
that  we  arc  attracted  by  that  which  we 
have  not.  by  the  thing  which  supplies  an 
unconscious  want  in  our  own  natures,  but 
whatever  the  philosophic  basis  may  be,  it 
is  the  text  of  a  sermon  upon  individualism 
and  the  final  proof  that  we  are  chained  by 
laws  that  can  be  no  more  overcome  than 


the  law  of  gravitation  to  the  great  plan  of 
nature.  We  are  free  agents  only  in  a  lim- 
ited sense,  when  we  are  made  to  realize 
that  according  to  the  standards  which  our 
environment  and  our  education  has  given 
us,  we  are  enjoying  a  thing  against  what 
we  call  our  inclination. 


THE  REACTION  FROM  THE  AN- 
ALYTIC NOVEL. 

Nothing  is  successful  permanently, 
which  has  not  its  foundation  in  some  want 
of  mankind.  Fashions  and  fads  come  and 
go,  by  their  very  nature  ephemeral,  and 
are  to  be  found  in  literature,  as  in  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  dress,  and  every 
outward  expression  of  the  life  of  a  nation. 
There  is  in  all  new  countries  a  time  when 
the  energies  of  the  people  are  first  turning 
from  the  effort  to  live  and  to  accumulate, 
toward  the  creation  of  the  intellectual  and 
the  decorative.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that 
the  taste  of  the  people  who  have  lived  so 
energetically  should  go  toward  a  calm  and 
restful  literature,  and  art.  Fiction  is  en- 
joyed because  it  gives  vicarious  experi- 
ences, which  in  many  cases  the  actual 
environment  of  the  reader  has  denied  him. 

Twenty  years  ago  when  America  was 
first  beginning  to  take  airs  to  herself  as 
having  a  literature,  what  the  people  most 
enjoyed  was  a  novel  which  held  them  up 
as  in  a  mirror,  but  a  little  idealized.  When 
a  man  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  he  liked 
to  read  a  story  of  a  man  who  had  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder,  how  he  did  it  and 
what  he  thought  while  he  was  doing  it. 

There  was  a  want  which  that  sort  of 
story  filled,  and  in  certain  parts  of  the 
country  new  to  "  culture  "  it  will  long  be 
studied  and  enjoyed.  In  its  wake  there 
rose  up  a  great  mass  of  "  character  studies  " 
which  were  read — are  read,  because  they 
seemed  to  be  considered  literature  in  high 
places.  But  in  the  places  where  the  study 
of  motives  was  once  so  largely  read  there 
has  arisen  a  new  generation  of  readers  who 
want  to  be  told  of  things  they  do  not  know. 
They  do  not  want  their  own  every  day 
emotions  rehashed  for  their  literary  food. 

They  want  the  stirring,  swinging  story. 
They  want  to  fight  with  heroes,  and  suffer 
and  enjoy  the  primitive  passions  which 
civilization  keeps  in  curb.  The  books  of 
fiction  which  have  lived  have  been  tales 
which  have  used  these  primary  themes, 
which  are  common  to  humanity  in  even- 
age.  The  man  who  tells  a  noble  tale  of 
life  and  death  and  love,  will  be  as  modern 
in  a  thousand  years  as  when  the  ink  leaves 
his  pen. 
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"Dante's  Dream,"  . 

From  a  paint Ing  by  Rossetti. 

Some  Idealistic  Painters, 

A  paper  0 
pro«l  actio 


Frontispiece 


A  paper  on  the  Pre-Raphaelite  School  of  artist*,  with  re- 
productions of  picture*  by  Ros*ct  tl,  WhI fx,  Burne-Jones  and 
Vedder. 


On  the  Threshold,   a  snort  story  

Two  Famous  Humorists  
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Pears' 
Soap 


The  skin  ought  to  be  clear.  It 
we  wash  with  proper  soap,  the  skin 

will  be  open  and  clear,  unless  the 

health  be  bad.  A  good  skin  is  bet- 
ter than  a  doctor. 

The  soap  to  use  is  Pears';  no  free 

alkali  in  it.     That  is  why  it  leaves 

the  skin  so  soft  and  smooth — no  al- 


kali in  it. 
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SOME  IDEALISTIC  PAINTERS. 

By  Margaret  Field, 


\T  was  "in  the  forties,"  in  Eng- 
land,  that  there  came  to  three 
young  men  a  disgust  of  the  then 
prosperous  school   of   painting  in 


which  was  the  laughing  stock  of 
every  other  country.  In  that  year 
Holman  Hunt,  J.  E.  Millais, and  Dante 
Gabriel    Rossetti,    started,  hardly 
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their  native  land.  Leslie,  who  painted 
pretty  women  in  drawing  rooms,  had 
the  highest  vogue  at  that  time,  and 
there  was  gathered  about  him  a 
group  of  men  who  painted  griirc, 
fustian  history,  and  pose  p/as/i<///e, 
with  only  here  and  there  a  man  who 
had  a  soul  in  his  art  and  who  was 
making  an  effort  to  exhibit  it.  In 
1849  there  was  an  English  exhibition 


knowing  that  they  were  starting  any- 
thing except  a  wave  of  personal  dis- 
gust, what  has  been  known  as  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  school  of  painting. 
The  three  were  entirely  different  in 
ideal,  and  very  speedily  went  diverg- 
ent paths,  the  good  seed,  however, 
springing  up  in  a  following  who  be- 
gan to  l<  >k — only  began — upon  the 
unknown  thing  with  inquiry. 
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Rossetti  was  the  one  who  went 
farthest  afield.  As  is  the  case  with  all 
peculiar  geniuses,  he  had  a  very 
slight  hold  upon  the  English  public, 


and  holding  public  opinion  in  con- 
tempt, he  refused  to  exhibit  his  pict- 
ures, taking  his  rank  as  an  artist 
from  the  criticisms  of  his  own  pro- 
fession. No  school  before  had  known 
anything  like  Rossetti.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  Italian  refugee  and  poet, 
and  of  a  mother  of  mixed  English 
and  Italian  blood.  There  came  to 
him,  as  an  inheritance,  a  nature  in 
which  was  mingled  the  mysticism 
and  originality  of  his  poet-father, 
the  exuberant  sensuousness  of  Italy, 
the  extreme  religious  sensibilities  of 


Ids  mother;  all  of  which  was  tem- 
pered and  toned  by  the  sound,  high 
toned  morality  of  an  admirable  Eng- 
lish education.     All  this  gave  an 


equipment  which  might  be  called 
unique. 

Rossetti  is  mystical,  imaginative, 
individual  and  intense;  one  of  the 
greatest  colorists,  a  designer  weird, 
and  of  remarkable  sympathy.  He  has 
put  into  his  pictures  the  austerity  of 
the  mediaeval  school,  and  again  he  has 
painted  pictures  of  sensuous  beauty, 
full  of  passion  such  as  no  other 
painter  has  ever  rendered.  His 
most  remarkable  gift,  however,  was 
the  ability  to  embody  in  his  pictures, 
in  every  stroke  of  the  brush,  his 
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ideal,  his  grand,  spontan- 
eous and  full  conception. 
He  makes  of  his  color  a 
means  of  expression.  Color 
was  to  him  an  art,  and  there 
is  never  in  any  of  it  a  false 
note. 

Something  seems  to  steal 
through  his  pictures,  from 
his  soul  to  yours,  which  tells 
a  message  in  tones  that  are 
not  of  earth.  Among  mod- 
ern painters  he  is  of  all  the 
most  poetic,  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  choose  and  say 
whether  he  was  most  poet 
or  painter.  He  founded  a 
school  of  poetry  as  he 
founded  a  school  of  paint- 
ing. 

In  one  of  his  poems,  writ- 
ten to  his  own  picture  re- 
presenting St.  Luke  the 
Painter,  he  says: 

Give  honor  unto  Luke  Evange- 
list; 

For  he  it  was  (the  aged  legends 
say) 

Who  first  taught  art  to  fold  her 
hands  and  pray. 

Rossetti's  first  exhibited 
picture  was  "  Mary's  Girl- 
hood," which  represented 
Mary  sitting  by  her  mother's 
side,  embroidering  a  lily, 
while  an  angel  child  waters 
the  flower  which  she  copies. 
The  faces  of  Mary  and  her 
mother  were  those  of  his 
mother  and  sister.  The  whole  pic- 
ture is  full  of  significance,  and  was 
considered  the  picture  of  its  year. 

So  held  she  through  her  girlhood;  as  it 
were 

An  angel  watered  lily,  that  near  God 
Grows  and  is  quiet.     Till  one  dawn  at 
home 

She  woke  in  her  white  bed.  and  had  n<« 
fear 

At  all.  yet  wept  till  sunshine  and  fell 
Because  the  fullness  of  the  time  was  come. 

His  next  picture  to  be  exhibited 
was  the  "  Annunciation,"  which  has 
been  known  as  "the  white  picture." 
Everything  in  the  room  is  white. 
Mary's  robe  and  the  angel's  and  the 
walls  of  the  room;  the  only  masses 
of  color  being  in  the  auburn  hair. 

In  "  San  Cta  Li  lias"  is  seen  the  dc- 
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culiar  type  of  feminine  beauty  in 
which  Rossetti  delighted.  There  was 
no  other  type  to  which  he  could  do 
justice,  for  it  was  this  that  was  the 
expression  of  his  own  feeling.  The 
influence  of  Dante  was  very  strongly 
felt  by  Rossetti.  From  his  picture 
might  be  taken  a  very  complete  set 
of  illustrations  of  the  Vita  Nuova. 
His  treatment  embodies  all  that  his 
subject  demands,  and  in  giving  us 
his  embodiment  of  Dante's  ideal  he 
is  mystical  and  typical. 

One  of  his  most  important  pictures 
is  "The  Vision  of  Dante  on  the  Day 
of  Beatrice's  Death,"  and  it  is  won- 
derfully studied  and  marvelously  re- 
alized. 

The  heads  of  Beatrice  and  that  of 
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the  lady  who  holds  the  veil  are 
studies  from  famous  London  beau- 
ties. Love  leads  Dante  into  the 
room  where  the  body  lies,  the  floor  of 
which  is  strewn  with  poppies.  She 
kisses  the  dead  face — a  kiss  of  re- 
nunciation, of  farewell,  the  kiss  which 
Death  permits  to  Love. 

That  unlovely  set  who  were  known 
as  the  minor  Fre-Raphaelites  and 
who, by  theirnnconscious  caricatures, 
wrought  in  mistaken  zeal,  brought 
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even  the  masters  into  contempt, 
merely  exaggerated  Kossetti's  per- 
sonality, which  shows  through  all  his 
work.  His  subjectivity  gives  an  in- 
exhaustible charm  to  those  who  look 
upon  his  pain  tings  with  understanding 
and  appreciation,  while  to  those  who 
are  out  of  sympathy  with  his  tem- 
perament, there  is  fantasy  and  far- 
fetched symbolism.  He  evolved  his 
types  from  his  own  nature.  He  cre- 
ated ideals  of  beautv,  all  of  which 
are,  however,  upon  the  same 
lines,  and  have  a  sisterly  like- 
ness. He  demanded  in  his 
models  more  than  personal 
beauty.  It  must  be  full  of 
significance  and  full  of  pass- 
ion. Intense  and  restrained 
passion,  but  the  divine  fire. 

Had  Rossetti  been  put  in 
such  a  school  as  that  of 
Venice,  his  singular  imagina- 
tive genius,  supplemented  by 
such  training,  would  have 
made  him  the  greatest  painter 
of  human  passion  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Had 
he  not  been  so  defiant  of  his 
public,  had  it  appreciated  him 
more  fully,  he  would  have 
learned  from  it.  He  would 
have  ceased  lo  paint  riddles; 
he  would  have  not  so  ac- 
cented the  passion  in  a  face 
as  to  destroy  its  proportions 
and  its  physical  beauty.  But 
with  all  his  defects,  his  work 
stands  today  among  the  most 
remarkable  of  his  craft. 

In  the  laudation  that  has 
surrounded  the  Princess  May 
of  Teck  since  her  marriage, 
some  one  said  that  her  beauty 
was  of  so  elusive  a  quality 
that  she  could  never  be  just- 
ly painted  except  by  G.  F. 
Watts,  who  could  paint  a 
luminous  soul.  It  is  Watts's 
aim  in  painting  to  bring  the 
spectator  into  that  frame  of 
mind  which  is  most  worthy 
of  man's  aims  and  intellect. 
In  his  pictures  he  sets  forth 
types  of  ideas,  expressed  in 
human  forms,  and  constitut- 
ing harmonies  of  color,  all  de- 
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signed  as  an  exponent  of  thought. 
He  lias  none  of  the  tricks  of  paint- 
ing in  which  the  French  school  de- 
lights. He  aims  at  abstract  and 
ideal  art;  thoughtful,  contemplative, 
ideal  art.  He  seeks  always  to  pre- 
sent the  idea,  and  with  that  soul  for 
color  and  form,  which  are  to  the 
real  artist  what  words  and  meter 
are  to  the  poet,  he  brings  them  for- 
ward, not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  me- 
dium through  which  to  display  his 
motives.  We  present  herewith  some 
noble  examples  of  his  art. 


In  "Love  and  Death,"  which  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  pic- 
tures, and  the  most  poetical  of  all 
his  allegories,  the  incident  is  sup- 
posed to  occur  in  a  portal  surround- 
ed by  rose  bushes.  We  can  think  of 
the  sick  lying  within,  the  fluttering 
breath,  all  uncaring  and  unconscious 
of  the  contest  going  on  without.  At 
the  portal  are  the  two  forms  of 
Love  and  Death. 

The  rosy  boy  Love,  with  flutter- 
ing, many  colored  wings,  represents 
youth  and  life,  grace  and  perfect 
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joy.  Moving  against  him,  passing 
him  by  as  though  he  was  not,  is  the 
stately,  massive,  shrouded,  mysteri- 
ous figure  of  Death.  A  great,  a 
mighty  shape,  clad  from  head  to  feet 
in  gleaming,  thick  and  ponderously 
falling  draperies  of  white.  Love,  im- 
patient of  his  coming,  helpless,  yet 
courageous  and  valiant,  casts  him- 
self before  the  fearful  figure,  to  bar 
his  way.  Death,  his  head  bent,  one 
draped  arm  extended,  heeding  not, 
passes  on. 

It  is  not  the  Destroyer  that  Watts 
has  painted,  but  the  Inevitable.  It 
is  the  irresistible  power,  which,  mov- 
ing by  a  law  that  is  as  inflexible  as 
the  roll  of  the  planet,  must  have 
sway  when  the  hour  arrives.  It  is  not 
horrible.  Nothing  that  is  inevitable 
—a  common  fate — is  horrible.  It  is 
merely  the  end.  There  is  no  judg- 
ment, no  wrath,  no  wrong.  Death 
is  the  great  Pagan.  All  powerful, 
he  moves  and  Love  may  cry  and  beat 
his  wings  and  struggle  in  vain;  his 
ruddy  flesh  must  come  under  the 
shadow  of  the  awful  presence,  his 
wings  must  be  crushed  against  the 
gate.  The  contrasts  of  the  shrouded 
form  and  the  rosiness  and  life  of 
Love,  of  the  ardent  tight  of  the  boy 
and  the  on  marching  chill  of  the 
shadow,  make  a  picture  whose  mys- 
tery thrills. 

On  this  work  Watts  expended  Ins 
choicest  art.  There  is  no  such 
painting  as  that  of  the  robe  of  Death. 
It  falls  in  massive,  sculptured  folds, 
as  though  it  had  been  carved  in  light 
absorbing  marble. 

"Time,  Death  and  Judgment  " 
which  has  been  so  much  discussed,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  em- 
blem, and  belongs  to  the  most  ab- 
struse of  the  painter's  works.  It  is 
purely  allegorical  and  ideal,  and 
most  difficult  to  describe.  The 
figures  are  of  mighty  form,  suggest- 
ing great  power,  but  demonstrating 
none.  The  huge  forms  are  moving 
forward — movement  is  life.  Behind 
is  the  deep  blue  sky  of  infinity,  the 
sun  on  one  side,  low  down  on  the 
other  the  moon. 

Time  is  a  great,  stalwart  man.  with 
flesh  full  of  red,  his  whole  personal- 
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ity  instinct  with  energy.  His  lower 
limbs  are  clad  in  deep  rose  draper- 
ies, fastened  at  the  waist,  and  Mut- 
tering in  the  wind.  His  lips  are  full, 
and  in  his  wide  open  nostrils  is  the 
very  breath  of  life.  In  his  thick  au- 
burn hair  there  are  clusters  of  roses. 


At  Time's  side  there  is  a  tall  and 
full  limbed  woman,  replete  with  sug- 
gestions of  eternal  sleep.  And  because 
death  is  rest  and  mysterious,  she  is 
shrouded,  except  her  face,  in  drap- 
eries.   She  looks  pallid,  as  one  who 


desires  repose.  There  is  a  languor 
on  her  mouth.  She  moves  by  the 
side  of  Life,  whose  twin  she  is.  In 
her  mantle  she  bears  the  flowers  of 
sleep.  Flying  overhead,  and  moving 
with  them,  is  the  colossal  figure  of 
Judgment.    In  one  hand  the  scales, 


the  other  bearing  the  sword.  Her 
draperies  are  scarlet  and  gold. 
Through  these  draperies  is  the  opal- 
escence, which  is  one  of  Watts's 
greatest  achievements. 

The  contrasts  with  which  he  knows 
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how  to  work  such  wonders  has  one 
of  its  best  exemplifications  in  *'  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice."  Orpheus,  who 
has  snapped  the  strings  of  his  lyre 
in  his  passionate  efforts  to  draw 
Eurydice  back  to  earth,  lifts  her, 
full  of  the  sleep  of  tfl€  other 
world,  as  she  falls  back  from  him. 
His  face  and  his  whole  figure  is  full 
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of  the  longing  which  one  instinctively 
feels  will  conquer. 

The  rich  pleats  of    the  drapery 
which  is  bound   about  the  loins  of 
Orpheus,   as   well  as  the  loosened 
and  fulling  robes  of  the  full  bodied, 
exquisite  fleshed  woman,  show  again 
the  thought  and  care  and  meaning 
which  Watts  can    put  into  texture 
and  fold.    It  ceases  to  be 
a  thing  aside  from  his 
figures    and   becomes  a 
part  of  their  expression. 
The  limp,  yet  beautiful 
hands  of    Eurydice  are 
full  of  the  heaviness  of 
the    sleep    from  which 
Orpheus   is    seeking  to 
bring   her   back  to  the 
beautiful  and  abundant 
earth  to  which  she  be- 
longs.    Behind  him.  the 
land  which  he  will  pres- 
ently turn  to  face,  is  the 
sky    that     arches  and 
smiles  over  the  common 
earth.   The  rich,  full  and 
abundant  life  is  wailing 
outside.      If    his  music 
fails  here  at  the  thresh- 
old, the  spirit  of  the  man 
will   bring   the  woman 
back  to  earth. 

These  compositions  of 
two  figures  illustrating 
the  old  myths  are  pecul- 
iar favorites  with  the 
idealists.  They  are  not 
disturbed  by  the  com- 
plexities of  modernity 
r  when  they  wish  to  repre- 
sent a  central  theme. 
When  a  story  is  old 
enough  it  loses  in  its 
passage  down  the  years, 
by  the  very  friction  of  its 
passing  from  hand  to 
hand  and  mouth  tomouth. 
allsave  theessential  story, 
the  central  motif.  All  the 
stories  which  live  are 
those  which  have  to  do 
with  some  distinct  pas- 
sion or  trait  of  human 
nature.  These  are  the 
stories  winch  must  al- 
ways   be     modern — as 
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modern  as  humanity  itself.  In  his 
representation  of  Paolo  and  Fran- 
ceses di  Rimini,  floating,  weird 
shapes,  passionless,  yet  together,  is 
given  the  embodiment  of  the  un- 
satisfactory ending  of  a  lawless 
love.  The  story  is  almost  too  old 
to  need  recalling.  But  one  can 
almost  see  on  the  thin,  death  sharp- 
ened face  of  Francesca,  the  marks  of 
suffering,  the  weariness,  the  disgust 
of  existence,  that  the  life  with  the  de- 
formed and  crippled  husband  who 
was  given  her  had  placed  there. 
How  vindictive  and  cruel  he  must 
have  been  !  How  like  a  young  god 
his  handsome  brother  must  have 
seemed!  It  was  like  placing  in  the 
same  vessel  two  ingredients  which 
are  harmless  apart,  but  explode  upon 
contact. 

They  were  made  to  love  each 
other  and  nature  was  too  strong  for 
them,  but  Watts  has  shown  in  his 
picture,  as  Dante  showed  in  his 
poem,  that  the  violent  death  to 
which  the  wronged  husband  con- 
demned them  was  not  the  ending 
but  the  beginning  of  a  misery.  To 
float  everlastingly  through  space, 
cold,  dead  in  each  other's  arms  ! 
Watts  has  wrought  with  marvelous 


skill  the  mystery  of  a  living  death. 
The  clouds  of  Hades  encircle  them  ; 
their  light  draperies  flow  back  from 
the  bodies  which  are  but  shapes. 
The  hands  which  once  met  in  a 
pressure  that  seemed  a  never  ending 
clasp,  lie  lax  and  loose  upon  each 
other.  Weariness,  sorrow,  lack  and 
loss  is  all  that  is  left.  They  are 
swept  on,  and  ever  on,  with  a  rush 
that  can  be  felt,  through  darkness, 
emptiness  and  space,  through  a 
weary  eternity  ;  fragments,  lifeless, 
useless,  unreckoned  of  time  or  judg- 
ment. 

Compare  these  floating  shades 
with  the  life  and  poetry  of  Watls's 
"  Kndymion,"  that  youth  who  loved 
the  moon  and  was  loved  by  her — 
chaste  Diana.  Every  night  he  sought 
the  highest  mountain  top  and  laid 
him  down  to  sleep  that  the  beautiful 
white  goddess  might  come  down 
out  of  the  sky  and  kiss  his  lips.  The 
painting  is  full  of  vividness,  of 
charm,  of  color,  of  sweeping  curve, 
suggesting  the  round  fullness  of  the 
moon.  The  figure  of  the  youth  lying 
there  is  a  perfect  type  of  manly 
beauty  ;  the  throat  fully  exposed, 
the  strong  shoulder,  the  fine  spring 
of  the  leg,  are  classic,  sculpturesque. 
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At  his  feet  lies  a  hound,  guarding. 
Sweeping  above  him,  bending,  ca- 
ressing, white,  great,  effulgent  and 
glorious  is  Diana.  As  she  passes 
she  sweeps  her  arm  under  his  head 
and  leans  to  press  her  lips  to  his. 
Her  veil  floats  back  with  the  on- 
ward rush.  There  is 
about  the  picture  the 
softness  of  night,  and 
in  the  figure  of  Diana 
the  opalescenceof  the 
moon.  Light  comes 
from  her  gleaming 
white  shoulders  and 
from  her  garments. 
Majestic,  tender,  gra- 
cious and  beautiful, 
she  bestows  her  fav- 
ors like  the  goddess 
she  is,  not  coyly,  but 
chastely;  and  En- 
dymion  is  hist  in  his 
dream  of  love. 

Watts  has  one 
style  which  in  its 
largeness  includes 
many.  44  Fata  Mor- 
gana "  contains  some 
of  the  elements  which 
go  to  make  up  his 
other  pictures,  but 
it  is  decidedly  differ- 
ent in  effect.  It  is 
the  story  told  again 
of  the  sprite,  My 
Lady  Fortune,  who 
lives  in  the  depths 
of  the  swamp,  com- 
ing out  to  tempt 
men,  to  lure  them 
over  hard  and  rough 
roads,  only  to  elude 
them  at  last  ;  or  com- 
ing silently  and  sec- 
retly to  those  who 
have  never  even 
dreamed  of  her,  to 
throw  her  favors  into 
their  arms.  In  Watts's  rendition  of 
the  subject,  the  Fata  Morgana  is 
a  beautiful  sylph -like  young  woman, 
a  nymph,  with  a  scarf  thrown 
across  her,  and  her  hair  caught 
up  over  one  beautiful  arm  and 
hand,  out  of  reach  of  her  pursuer. 
Following  her  close  behind,  grasp- 


BURNE-JONES  "  VENUS." 


ing  her  scarf,  the  light  of  eagerness, 
of  hope,  of  desperation  in  his  eyes, 
is  a  soldier  of  fortune;  one  who  has 
followed  through  years  over  everv 
difficulty,  who  grasps  in  eager  long- 
ing, but  who  in  another  second  will 
find  nothing  in  his  hand. 

Watts  excels  in 
painting  flesh.  He 
finds  his  meanings  in 
the  color  and  texture 
of  the  skin  ;  the  beat 
of  the  life  under  the 
outer  covering. 
Curve  and  tint  ex- 
press the  i  n  n  e  r 
thought.  In  this  pict- 
ure the  trickery,  the 
witchery,  the  elusive- 
ness  of  the  fairy  lead 
you  along  to  the  viv- 
id, intense  and  eager 
face  of  the  pursuer. 
The  foliage,  the  sky 
are  all  most  admira- 
bly painted,  gone 
over  and  over  with 
loving  touch.  One 
may  imagine  that 
Watts  himself  had 
seen  the  fairy,  but  at 
such  close  range  that 
he  could  study  her 
tricks  and  tell  her 
ways  with  loving  tol- 
erance. 

One  of  Watts's 
most  s  i  n  g  u  1  a  r  1  y 
beautiful  pictures  is 
his  "  Daphne."  the 
beautiful  w  o  m  a  n 
who  was  loved  by 
Apollo,  fled  from 
him,  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  gods  she 
called  upon  in  her 
distress  was  changed 
into  a  laurel  bush.  In 
the  picture  we  can 
see  the  leaves  growing  up  about  her 
that  are  to  cover  her.  The  coloring 
suggests  most  wonderfully  the  deli- 
cate bloom  of  the  laurel.  She  seems 
to  be  fading  into  the  bush.  The 
outlines  waver  as  we  look  at  them. 
There  is  never  any  doubt  about  the 
intention  of  these    pictures.  They 
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HLKNE-JONts'S  "CUIMD  AMD  PSYCHIC.' 


touch  the  mind  at  once.  It  is  not 
the  reason  that  is  touched,  but  the 
emotions.  They  have  an  instantan- 
eous effect.  They  charm  the  eye  and 
impress  themselves  as  a  chord  in 
music  goes  tingling  along  the  nerves. 

Somebody  has  said  that  Burne- 
Jones  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  fact 
that  if  a  woman's  body  contained  a 
soid,  it  could  not  be  a  healthy  body. 
One  of  the  novelists  has  put  it  forth 
as  a  theory  that  the  ideal  of  human 
beauty  is  changing.  He  looks  upon 
the  work  of  these  idealistic  painters, 
these  men  who  scorn  tricks  and  who 
try  to  express  the  inner  life,  making 
the  outward  its  expression,  and  sees 
that  thev  have  found  in  our  modern 


life  that  the  beauty  which  attracts 
and  which  consequently  will  be  per- 
petuated is  not  the  beauty  of  quiet- 
ude and  peace,  but  a  beauty 
wholly  of  expression — a  record  of 
past  experiences  of  sorrow  and  pas- 
sion. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  new  idea. 
Leonardo  painted  these  world-weary 
women  long  ago.  Mr.  Hurne-Jones 
has  taken  the  old  fables  and  has  put  a 
new  life  into  them  ;  he  has  pictured 
them,  has  given  by  symbols,  by  draw- 
ing, by  color,  those  meanings  which 
elude  any  save  the  poetic  instinct 
and  understanding.  The  earlier  pic- 
tures which  Burne-Jones  painted  and 
in  which  he  was  encouraged  by  a 
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cull  which  came  up  in  England  about 
that  time  and  which  was  known  all 
over  the  world  and  caricatured  as 
the  "..Esthetic  School,"  were  many 
of  them  ridiculous — to  the  careless. 
There  was  an  eccentricity  of  exag- 
geration. The  beauty  of  a  curved 
mouth  and  a  short  upper  lip,  he 
changed  into  an  absolute  deformity 
by  making  the  angles   sharp  and 


ful  with  the  beautv  which  declares 
that  all  solid  reality  is  vulgar. 

But  take  Ins  "  Cupid  and  Psyche  " 
and  it  is  hard  to  find  any  fault  with 
it.  The  young,  unawakened  maid, 
lying  by  the  rose  trellis  under  the 
eyes  of  the  conquered  and  conquer- 
ing god,  modest  and  almost  diffident 
for  once  in  his  immortal  life.  It 
seems  strange  to  say  it,  but  the  most 


nURNE  JONESS  "  CIKCK. 


nothing  between  the  roll  of  the  lip 
and  the  nose.  Then,  too,  his  Venus, 
he  painted,  not  as  the  vigorous, 
healthy  pagan  which  she  properly 
should  be,  but  as  the  woman  worn 
with  passion  and  with  sorrow,  with 
hands  which  are  nerveless,  with 
cheeks  whose  extreme  hollowness 
is  painful.  In  many  of  these  pic- 
tures there  is  none  of  that  exquisite 
and  satisfying  balancing  of  the  com- 
position which  is  so  great  a  charm, 
and  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
work  of  the  great  masters.  Burne- 
Jones  seems  to  have  taken  in  with 
the  spirit  of  the  Florentine  masters, 
their  faults  as  well.  His  pictures  are 
seldom  harmonious,  and  are  beauti- 


finished  work  which  Burne-Jones 
does  is  on  his  flowers  and  foliage. 
The  leaves  of  his  plants  have  iheJr 
reason  for  being,  and  his  color  is 
most  delicate  and  beautifully  man- 
aged. They  are  the  flowers  of  poetry. 

One  of  the  best  possible  examples 
of  his  work  can  be  seen  in  his 
"Circe,"  that  wicked  enchantress 
who  lured  men  to  her  island  and  by 
philters  and  enchantments  turned 
them  into  brutes.  In  the  picture  we 
see  the  ships  of  Ulysses  outside  and 
the  banquet  spread.  In  the  face, 
malignant,  passionate,  but  cruel,  in 
the  stooping,  gliding  cunning  move- 
ment we  see  the  very  embodiment  of 
wickedness,  of  slvness,  of  sensualitv 
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entirely  devoid  of  all  spirituality. 
Cringing  at  her  feet,  pathetically,  are 
those  she  has  changed  from  men  to 
dogs.  Her  robe  is  rich  and  the  color 
of  the  great  yellow  sunflowers  lights 
up  the  picture  with  almost  a  lurid 
glow. 

It  is  in  these  things,  that  Burne- 
Jones,  Rossetti  and  some  others  of 
this  school  differ  so  radically  from 


with  the  calm  eye  of  genius  upon  the 
rolling  world,  and  pictured  its  hid- 
den secrets.  lie  was  known  and 
greatly  admired  among  a  certain 
clique  before  he  brought  himself 
prominently  before  the  public  by  his 
illustrations  to  the  Rubiyat  of  Omar. 
These  pictures  were  so  full  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  spirit  of  the  Eastern 
poet  that  they  were  like  the  song 


VKDDF.R  S  "  PLEIADES. 


other  artists.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot 
be  too  often  repealed.  They  are  not 
to  be  judged  by  the  standards  of 
other  artists  any  more  than  a  mysti- 
cal hymn  is  to  be  criticised  by  the 
side  of  it  new  novel.  In  them  every- 
thing is  taken  seriously.  It  is  the 
fundamental  passions  of  complex 
mankind  which  are  being  illustrated. 

In  America  we  have  but  one  man 
who  has  come  to  greatness,  marked 
himself  upon  his  time  as  a  genius 
and  as  a  purely  ideal  painter,  and 
this  is  Elihu  Vedder.  He  has  lived 
so  long  in  Rome  that  he  might 
almost  be  called  a  cosmopolite,  and 
his  work  bears  no  local  stamp  what- 
soever.  It  is  as  though  he  had  looked 


which  accompanies  music,  lighter, 
higher,  carrying  out  in  form  the 
meanings  of  the  spoken  words. 

liven  into  so  simple  a  subject  as 
wind  swept  trees  on  a  sandy  coast, 
Vedder  puts  an  individuality  that  is 
all  his  own.  One  feels  in  looking  at 
his  picture  that  these  trees  turned 
their  backs  to  the  coast  for  Vedder 
alone;  showing  their  struggles,  their 
limitations,  and  their  desires. 

The  fullest  expression  of  his  talent 
is  seen  in  a  subject  like  u  The  Inev- 
itable Fate."  It  is  the  end  of  all 
things.  Humanity  is  dwarfed  and 
almost  forgotten  in  the  great  sweep 
of  dreadful  desolation  which  is  all 
that  is  left  of  the  world.  Loneliness, 
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A   LANDSCAPE  HV  YEDDEK. 


silence  and  death  have  come  at  last. 
Over  it  all  broods  the  sphinx  ;  not 
the  sphinx  of  stone,  but  the  horrible 
living  creature,  with  her  wild  and 
miserable  woman's  face,  her  woman's 
breast  in  which  there  is  no  suggest 
ion  of  softness,  her  beast's  body  with 
the  stripes  on  the  tawny  hide  with 
their  shuddering  suggestions  of  sen- 
suality, animalism.  Hopelessness 
and  finality  are  inevitable  as  the 
picture  settles  upon  a  heavy  heart. 

But  if  Vedder  in  this  picture  has 
struck  a  heavy  and  sad  chord  that  is 
so  harsh  it  is  almost  a  discoid,  his 
"  Pleiades  "  runs  as  far  up  the  scale. 
There  is  one  sentence  which  involun- 
tarily comes  into  the  mind  upon  look- 
ing at  it:  x*  And  the  morning  stars  sang 
together."  The  figures  are  almost  like 


statues  in  their  clearness  and  dram- 
atic effect.  The  beautiful  maidens, 
classic,  exquisite  in  their  purity, 
swing  through  space  the  yellow 
stars.  The  composition  is  like  a 
burst  of  triumphant  and  glorious 
music.  It  exalts,  it  expands  the 
heart ;  it  must  have  been  painted  in 
some  such  mood. 

Leave  this  for  the  witch,  the  "Cu- 
msean  Sibyl,"  she  who  foretold,  who 
walked  in  desolate  places  while  de- 
structive fire  kept  pace  with  her.  In 
her  face,  her  haggard,  ugly,  unlovely 
face,  darkened  and  miserable  by 
reason  of  the  power  that  is  in  her, 
she  carries  the  consciousness  of  woe. 
In  all  these  pictures  of  Vedder's,  in 
all  the  pictures  by  Dante  Gabriel 
Rossetti,  by    Burne-Jones   and  by 
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Watts,  the  essential  thing  is  the  reve- 
lation of  the  unseen.  It  is  traits, 
tendencies,  ideals  made  manifest. 
They  are  full  of  mystery,  of  soul,  of 
struggle  toward  that  "  light  which 


never  was  on  sea  or  land."  The 
commonplace,  the  bare  record  of 
bold  material  facts,  has  no  exponent 
in  this  company.  They  are  the  pro- 
phets of  mysteries. 


AN  AUTUMN  REVERIE. 

Curtain  drops — the  drama's  over, 

Done  the  summer  comedy; 
My  part  ? — I  have  been  a  rover; 

And  what  profiteth  it  me  ? — 

Mc  through  pleasure's  mazes  flitting 

Till,  in  spirit  vcary  grown. 
This  September  day  I'm  sitting 

Pensive,  dreamy,  and  alone. 

Pleasant  scenes  and  pleasant  faces 

Came  galore  in  summer's  train; 
But  they  pass  and  leave  no  traces, 

Like  the  raindrops  on  the  pane. 

Faces  pass ;  yet  still  before  me 

There  is  one  my  fancy  sees ; 
And  the  memory  comes  o'er  me 

Of  the  moonlight  "neaih  the  trees. 

Were  they  naught,  those  low  words  spoken  ? 

Ah!    But  then  the  modern  heart, 
Luckily,  is  seldom  broken 

When  two  foolish  lovers  part. 

Him  I'll  soon  forget,  believe  me 

He  will  nevermore  come  back. 
No — but  do  my  eyes  deceive  me  ? 

Who's  that  on  the  meadow  track  ? 
Yes !    He's  sought  mc,  ne'er  to  leave  me, 

For  it's  he—  I  know  it  s  Jack ! 
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P^OUGLAS  came  down  the  pas- 
sageway  slowly.  At  the  door 
of  his  study  he  paused  and  looked 
within  for  the  last  time.  The  maid 
had  lighted  the  lamp  upon  his  writ- 
ing table  as  usual,  and  by  its  glow 
all  the  things  in  the  room  spoke  to 
him  invitingly  and  detainingly. 
Upon  the  table  only  was  there  dis- 
order, showing  how  he  had  hurriedly 
overhauled  his  papers  before  stow- 
ing them  in  the  portmanteau.  He 
glanced  at  the  serried  ranks  of  be- 
loved books,  companions  of  his  mid- 
night hours,  at  the  mantelpiece  upon 
which  were  little  keepsakes  gathered 
in  the  years  past.  Even  in  this,  his 
own  private  room,  there  were  every- 
where reminders  of  her. 

He  saw  by  the  clock  which  ticked 
sedately  that  it  was  but  little  after 
nine  :  there  was  no  particular  hurry  ; 
she  would  not  be  back  until  eleven 
at  least :  presently  he  could  ring  for 
a  messenger  and  get  a  cab.  He  was 
all  ready  ;  his  things  were  packed — 
such  things  as  he  would  need  imme- 
diately— and  the  rupture  could  be 
effected  deftly  and  without  commo- 
tion. Yet  he  wished  somehow  he 
had  not  come  into  this  room.  It  had 
seemed  all  easy  enough  when  he  was 
in  a  passion,  when  the  hot  thoughts 
were  jostling  one  another  through 
his  brain  ;  then  he  had  but  one  de- 
sire— to  leave  at  once  and  forever. 
But  he  was  desperately  cool,  now — 
cool  as  he  had  been  during  their  last 
interview — and  the  final  rending  was 
exquisite  torture  ;  it  was  burning  his 
bridges  with  a  vengeance. 

He  moved  about  as  if  trying  to  kill 
time:  he  did  not  admit  to  himself 
that  he  was  trying  to  kill  conscience. 
He  fingered  a  book,  a  paper  weight, 
a  match  safe — none  of  these  things 
she  had  given  him.  He  had  his  over- 


coat on,  and  his  hat ;  yet  he  lingered. 
After  all,  a  cab  was  such  an  easy 
affair  !  He  drew  an  arm  chair  to 
the  fire,  and  sat  with  feet  upon  the 
fender. 

And  was  this  the  end  ? — this  the 
goal  he  had  reached  in  life  ?  And 
had  he  brought  it  on  himself  ?  It 
might  be  unmanly  to  blame  every- 
thing upon  the  woman,  but  now,  on 
the  threshold,  face  to  face  with  his 
inner  self,  while  there  was  yet  time 
to  draw  back  the  foot — was  any  of 
the  blame  upon  him  ? 

He  had  a  theory  of  conduct  for 
husband  and  wife  ;  many  a  time  he 
had  defined  the  position  of  each 
satisfactorily  to  himself,  and  subse- 
quent review  had  brought  no  reason 
for  alteration.  And  had  not  Florence 
known  it?  It  was  nothing  to  the 
point  that  he  did  not  question  her 
fidelity  to  him  :  the  thing  was  radical, 
and  he  had  torn  at  the  root  to  nip 
the  bud.  He  had  taken  his  stand, 
she  had  taken  hers.  It  was  deeper 
than  her  refusal  to  obey  him,  it  was 
her  refusal  to  recognize  his  right  to 
exact  obedience.  He  had. explained 
it  all  to  her  as  well  as  he  could — and 
not  badly,  he  thought ;  indeed  it 
seemed,  as  he  went  back  in  memory, 
that'  the  past  few  months  had  been 
nothing  but  explanation. 

She  had  certainly  understood,  she 
had  admitted  as  much,  and  now  she 
had  given  him  the  challenge  direct ; 
she  had  wantonly  and  flagrantly  dis- 
obeyed him.  She  must  have  com- 
prehended also  that  it  was  for  her 
good  as  well  as  his  own  above  all 
for  the  good  of  their  child,  and  that 
he  had  no  wish  to  be  domineering  ; 
she  must  have  comprehended  easily 
enough,  when  he  had  taken  pains  to 
formulate  his  objections  as  lucidly 
as  polite  language  admits  of.  In 
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fact  it  could  hardly  have  been  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  explained  about 
Meredith  at  all;  she  assuredly  knew 
what  the  man  was.  He  had  been 
particular  to  make  the  matter  at 
first  an  earnest  request,  and  it  was 
only  when  she  refused  to  accede  to 
it  that  he  made  it  a  demand,  that  he 
had  forbidden  her.  Does  a  man 
forbid  his  wife  a  thing  simply  be- 
cause he  wishes  to  assert  his  author- 
ity? Whatever  husbands  were  in 
the  habit  of  doing,  he  knew  that 
Florence  would  not,  and  could  not, 
place  upon  his  own  command  that 
construction. 

Yet  she  had  flatly  refused  to  obey 
him.  He  saw  her  now  as  she  stood 
in  the  dining  room  not  two  hours 
ago — stood  as  she  had  risen  from 
table,  her  bosom  heaving  with  indig- 
nation, her  eyes  flashing.  She  had 
accused  him  of  tyranny,  of  cruelty — 
yes,  she  had  actually  accused  him  of 
that  !  And  how  had  he  been  cruel  ? 
By  seeking  to  preserve  her  own  self 
respect  and  her  respect  for  him  ? — 
by  seeking  to  save  her  from  contam- 
ination ? 

And  neglect  ! — she  had  also  said 
that  he  neglected  her.  Was  it  true  ? 
— had  he  ?  He  worried  his  mustache, 
gazing  forlornly  into  the  red  coals 
before  him.  A  man  with  an  exacting 
profession  could  hardly  be  at  the 
beck  and  call  of  his  wife,  willing  as 
he  was  to  be;  his  time  wis  not  his 
own.  He  had  not  been  neglectful, 
if  neglect  meant  anything  else. 

But  under  the  lash  of  all  her  bitter 
words  he  had  been  perfectly  cool  and 
courteous;  he  congratulated  himself 
upon  that.  Whatever  she  might  say 
to  herself  in  justification  of  her 
course,  she  could  never  say  that  he 
had  been  unmanly  or  unmannerly. 
She  had  walked  majestically  from 
the  room  ;  he  had  not  followed.  She 
had  dressed;  and  when  ■  Meredith 
came  they  had  gone  off  together  to 
the  theater.  She  had  known  that  the 
ultimatum  was  before  her,  and  that 
had  been  her  answer. 

Well,  he  ought  to  be  going.  He 
knew  that,  but  still  sat  motionless. 
There  was  something  in  the  familiar- 
ity of  the  room  that  soothed  him. 


The  clock  on  the  mantel  chimed  half 
past  nine.  He  had  as  yet  no  definite 
idea  what  he  would  make  the  future. 
He  would  leave  her  the  house,  of 
course,  and — yes,  he  would  leave  her 
the  child.  He  had  no  desire  to  pun- 
ish her,  no  desire  for  revenge,  no 
wish  to  make  her  unhappy.  She 
should  have  everything  she  had  had 
except — himself.  And  himself  she 
did  not  want  ;  that  she  showed 
plainly.  She  had  understood  the 
terms,  he  thought ;  certainly  he  had 
tried  to  make  them  sufficiently  clear. 
It  was  no  new  subject.  He  had  con- 
sidered what  the  world  would  say, 
but  she  could  tell  her  own  story  ;  he 
had  no"  thought  for  himself.  He 
knew  that  it  was  not  a  nice  thing  to 
do,  precisely,  but  he  also  knew  that 
there  was  no  other  way  out  of  it.  It 
was  much  for  the  best.  He  would  take 
rooms  at  the  club,  and  would  call  to 
see  her  regularly.  That  much  he 
owed  her  child — his  child. 

For  a  half  hour  he  had  been  mo- 
tionless, his  eyes  fastened  upon  the 
changing  figures  of  the  coals;  and 
his  thoughts,  at  first  orderly  if  a  little 
vague,  had  succeeded  to  fantastic 
images  which  the  flames  called  forth. 
The  house  had  been  still — he  had 
heard  no  sound  ;  but  presently  he 
caught  the  pattering  of  footsteps 
upon  the  padded  carpet  of  the  pas- 
sageway outside — regular  little  beats 
•like  the  trotting  of  a  dog.  They 
seemed  to  pause  a  moment  at  the 
door,  then  come  on.  He  did  not  turn, 
but  sat  expectant.  Presently  a  small, 
white  gowned  figure  stood  by  the 
arm  of  his  chair. 

He  caught  view  of  it  unwillingly 
from  the  corner  of  an  eye  ;  and  when 
he  turned  he  seemed  not  so  much 
surprised  as  alarmed.  He  started  to 
rise,  hardly  daring  to  look  at  the 
child  ;  but  the  little  figure  had  got 
between  his  knees  and  was  clamber- 
ing upward  with  labored  breath. 
He  could  do  nothing  but  fall  back, 
and  the  child  nestled  herself  com- 
fortably with  a  sigh  of  satisfaction, 
drawing  up  her  'bare  pink  feet. 
Sinking  her  curly  head  between  his 
two  coats,  she  closed  her  eyes  and 
sighed  again. 
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"Oh,  it's  so-o  darks  up  dere!  "  she 
explained. 

He  looked  down  upon  the  small 
face  with  displeasure.  Never  before 
in  his  recollection  had  she  ventured 
into  his  study  at  night.  To  be  sure 
it  was  his  habit  to  keep  the  door 
closed  ;  but  that  was  hardly  a  satis- 
factory answer.  And  upon  this 
one  night  she  had  chosen  to  come  to 
him.  As  he  gazed  she  seemed  al- 
ready asleep,  content  to  have  found 
protection  at  last. 

It  was  a  most  awkward  position, 
he  kept  repeating  to  himself.  He 
should  have  gone  before.  Now — but 
it  was  her  child  ?  He  hoodwinked 
his  better  sense  into  the.  belief  that 
he  was  steeled.  Even  so,  it  would 
be  hard  to  waken  the  little  sleeper; 
he  would  wait. 

With  a  curious  burning  in  his 
cheeks  he  still  gazed.  In  every  turn 
and  curve  of  the  little  white  face  the 
mother  was  before  him — in  the 
slightly  pouting  lips,  the  piquant 
nose,  the  heavy  straight  eyebrows, 
the  rounded  chin — with  every  turn 
and  curve  there  was  evoked  a  mem- 
ory. His  arm  pressed  the  little  ten- 
der body  involuntarily,  and  once 
more  he  sought  in  the  fire  the  visions 
that  had  been  for  the  moment  dis- 
pelled. 

When  he  found  his  picture  it 
seemed  to  take  him  a  long  way  back; 
yet  it  was  not  so  long  ago.  He  saw 
a  young  girl  whose  face  was  that  of 
the  child  he  now  held  in  his  arms. 
She  was  sitting  in  a  canoe,  and  one 
hand  was  held  to  keep  the  dazzling 
sunlight  out  of  her  eyes.  An  arm 
was  bared  to  the  elbow — the  arm 
that  was  not  lifted — and  she  was 
dabbling  her  fingers  in  the  clear  water 
over  the  side.  He  could  remember  the 
very  clothes  she  had  on — could  re- 
member as  if  it  were  yesterday  :  she 
was  in  a  gown  of  broad  black  and 
white  stripes,  and  she  had  aTam-O'- 
Shanter  perched  upon  her  head. 
There  were  many  others  about,  but 
she  was  all  that  he  saw — except  that 
he  remembered  the  dimpling  lake 
ran  back  behind  her  to  a  vast  wooded 
mountain.  The  very  odor  of  the 
pines  was  in  his  nostrils  now. 


When  he  had  next  seen  her  it  was 
upon  the  veranda  of  the  caravansary 
at  which  they  both  were  staying. 
She  was  surrounded  by  gay  youths  ; 
and  he  recalled  at  this  moment  the 
pang  he  felt  when  he  saw  how 
charmed  she  appeared  to  be.  He 
did  not  like  trifling.  And  he  remem- 
bered— heavens  !  how  long  ago  it  all 
seemed  !— he  remembered  the  night 
he  was  presented  to  her.  It  was  the 
night  of  the  hop,  and  he  had  said  he 
was  not  a  dancing  man,  and  she  had 
said,  well  then,  they  would  sit  out  a 
waltz,  if  he  cared  to.  And  had  he 
cared  to?  He  reckoned  it  then  as 
the  happiest  half  hour  of  his  life. 

It  had  been  love  at  first  sight :  he 
would  have  loved  sooner,  he  felt 
sure,  had  he  known  the  sight  was 
coming.  And  he  distinctly  remem- 
bered that  he  had  analyzed  his  pas- 
sion, in  the  very  height  of  it,  and 
had  told  himself  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  one  great  attachment  that 
is  supposed  to  be  man's  share.  He 
was  twenty  five  then,  now  he  was 
twenty  nine. 

She  had  been  becomingly  coy  with 
him  from  the  start,  yet  she  had  been 
frank.  To  be  sure  he  had  had  fail- 
ings of  heart  often  enough  when  she 
seemed  to  slight  him;  he  had  had 
reason — at  least  excuse — to  reproach 
her;  but  he  was  not  of  a  jealous  na- 
ture, nor  one  given  to  sulkiness,  and 
his  wounds  required  no  great  heal- 
ing. The  summer  had  been  a  string 
of  halcyon  days,  and  at  the  end — the 
night  before  he  left  for  home  .    .  . 

He  remembered  how  she  had  risen 
from  the  chair  she  sat  in.  She  had 
complained  of  the  stuffiness  of  the 
hotel  parlors,  and  he  had  suggested 
(his  heart  thumping)  that  they  go 
out  upon  the  lake.  It  was  moon- 
light— a  full,  amber  September  moon 
that  made  upon  the  water  a  broad 
path  of  running  gold.  They  had 
crossed  the  wet  lawn  to  the  beach — 
she  rested  one  white  hand  in  the 
crook  of  his  elbow — and  he  had 
wondered  if  she  could  feel  his  tremb- 
ling. They  had  got  into  one  of  the 
frail  canoes,  and  had  paddled  about 
in  that  wondrous  gold,  talking  some- 
thing little  better  than  nonsense,  but 
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which  he  felt  at  the  time  to  be  the 
sublimest  poetry.  And  had  she 
thought  that  of  the  dreary  sentiment 
he  talked  ?  She  had  fallen  back  in 
the  angle  of  the  canoe  at  her  end; 
one  white  arm  lay  along  the  gunwale, 
and  her  head  was  carried  slightly  to 
one  side  like  a  bird's;  the  moonlight 
shone  full  upon  her  face.  But  she 
had  not  talked  much. 

He  recalled  that  in  all  his  passion 
he  had  stopped  to  reflect  that  a 
canoe  was  hardly  adapted  to  pro- 
posals; that  the  thing  would  probably 
tip  and  capsize  if  he  made  a  move- 
ment to  clasp  her  in  his  arms.  For 
that  reason  he  had  deferred  the  de- 
claration, with  an  impatient  desire 
to  get  back  to  shore.  But  she  had 
answered  to  his  suggestions  that  they 
had  just  come  out,  that  the  night 
was  so  lovely,  that — well,  everything 
that  maiden'cuyness  could  demand; 
for  she  must  have  known  what  was 
coming.  And  when  it  did  come — 
when  they  were  once  more  upon  the 
beach  and  he  had  her  in  his  arms, 
his  lips  upon  her  lips  .... 

Some  coals  fell  together  in  the 
fire.  A  new  picture  came  into  view. 
It  was  the  interior  of  a  church,  and 
he  stood  at  the  chancel  rail  opposite 
her — she  all  white  like  some  won- 
drous flower.  He  could  hear  even 
now  the  responses  she  had  uttered  in 
her  clear,  low  voice — the  responses 
in  which  she  gave  herself  to  him  for 
ever,  for  better,  for  worse.  He  could 
feel  the  pressure  of  her  fingers  on  his 
arm  as  he  walked  proudly  down  the 
aisle  beside  her.  He  could  even 
hear  the  triumphant  pealing  of  the 
organ.  ." 

But  it  was  only  the  clock  chiming 
ten.  He  recalled  himself  with  a  little 
start  and  glanced  up.  He  sighed; 
he  must  be  going.  He  thought  he 
heard  another  sigh,  an  echo  of  his 
own.'  He  looked  down  at  the  child. 
But  she  was  smiling  in  her  dreams. 
How  could  he  disturb  her!  He 
might  lay  her  carefully  on  the  sofa 
and  ring  for  the  nurse.  He  made  a 
movement,  and  the  infant  whim- 
pered. Well,  he  might  stay  yet 
awhile — five  minutes — ten. 

His  eyes  were  still  upon  the  little 


innocent  face — the  face  so  transpar- 
ent of  skin,  so  perfect  of  feature,  so 
suggestive  in  its  every  line.  He 
gazed  upon  it  in  complete  abstrac- 
tion. When  he  had  first  seen  it,  a 
little  mottled  wizened  visage,  what 
thrills  of  rapture  had  gone  through 
him!  He  had  been  called  from  his 
study — this  very  study — in  the  gray 
hours  of  the  morning.  He  had  been 
sitting  up  by  the  fire  all  night,  read- 
iug  and  rereading  a  newspaper — 
every  line  of  it,  down  to  the  railway 
time  tables,  had  been  beneath  his 
eye.  He  had  been  reading  in  a  sort 
of  catalepsy,  for  his  thoughts  re- 
volved about  the  event  that  was  to 
widen  his  responsibilities.  His  eyes 
had  been  fixed;  but  his  hearing  was 
at  a  greater  tension.  At  last  he  had 
caught  a  soft  footfall  in  the  entry, 
and  he  had  turned,  flushing  in  spite 
of  himself— flushing  to  the  roots  of 
his  hair  and  down  to  his  collar  as  if 
he  were  guilty  of  a  crime  and  were 
about  to  be  accused  of  it.  The 
woman  had  entered,  in  her  spotless 
white  cap  and  fresh  blue  linen  gown, 
her  smooth  matronly  face  bearing 
the  message.  He  had  received  it 
with  a  curious  feeling  that  he  must 
hold  himself  in  check,  that  his  coun- 
tenance must  not  betray  him  as 
hers  did  her.  He  had  lingered  be- 
hind a  moment  or  so,  preoccupiedly 
arranging  the  papers  on  the  table; 
then  he  had  followed,  buoyant  of 
spirit  and  light  of  foot,  yet  conscious 
that  his  bearing  must  be  sedate.  He 
had  ascended  the  stairway,  and  when 
he  had  reached  the  doorway  from 
which  he  would  emerge  presently, 
big  with  a  new  importance,  he  had 
found  the  woman  awaiting  him  with 
a  smile. 

He  had  entered,  and  he  had  seen 
in  the  cool  gray  light  the  white  face 
of  his  wife  lying  against  the  pillow 
hardly  more'white;  her  bronze  hair 
was  smoothly  coiled  and  her  face 
was  serene,  yet  in  the  eyes  was  still 
the  shadow  of  pain.  How  it  had 
struck  to  his  heart!  He  had  crossed 
to  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  had  put 
his  arm  under  the  beloved  head,  and 
had  rested  his  mouth  upon  hers. 

He  had  breathed  his  thanks,  and 
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she  had  whispered  softly  in  return 
that  now  her  happiness  was  indeed 
complete.  Then  he  had  straightened 
up  again  dignifiedly — he  knew  it  was 
expected  of  him — and  had  gone  for- 
ward a  step  to  look  upon  the  won- 
derful little  thing  that  lay  in  the  nest 
of  down  with  a  woman  at  either  side. 
It  was  so  small,  so  strange,  and  the 
two  minute  discs  of  blue  stared  up  at 
him  so  vacantly!  He  had  advanced  a 
cautious  finger  to  touch  it  somewhere 
— for  was  it  not  his  own  ? — but  in- 
stantly the  women  had  interfered 
with  murmurs  of  alarm.  And  then 
he  had  stood  there  looking  upon  it, 
his  head  whirlingand  new  blood  ting- 
ling in  his  veins. 

When  he  had  got  back  to  his  study 
he  remembered  that  he  had  paced 
the  floor  for  a  long  time  with  hands 
thrust  into  pockets.  He  had  felt 
somehow  as  if  he  had  grown  an  inch 
or  two,  and  so  many  things  in  life 
that  had  hitherto  seemed  very  seri- 
ous now  seemed  so  trivial  as  to  be 
beneath  notice.  Everything  he 
thought,  everything  he  did,  had  had 
a  new  complexion.  And — and  was 
this  little  face  that  lay  pillowed  upon 
his  breast  now  the  same  that  had 
stirred  up  such  a  change  ?— this  little 
bosom  that  rose  and  fell  beneath  the 
embroidery  of  the  nightgown  the 
dwelling  of  the  life  that  had  come  to 
change  his  own  ? 

In  the  year  following  Florence  and 
he  had  been  very  happy.  He  re- 
called how  he  had  feared  that  the 
coming  of  the  baby  would  bring  a 
lessening  of  his  wife's  love  for  him. 
It  was  a  common  thing  for  his  bach- 
elor friends  at  the  club  to  talk  about 
the  way  a  baby  usurped  a  husband's 
place  in  the  heart  of  a  wife;  and  he 
had  somehow  grown  to  fear  as  much 
himself.  Once  he  had  spoken  of  it 
to  Florence — jestingly,  of  course — 
and  she  had  said  that  now,  on  the 
contrary,  her  love  for  him  was  two- 
fold— as  her  husband,  as  the  father 
of  her  child.  She  had  said  it  very 
prettily,  he  now  recalled  (she  had 
such  pretty  ways  with  her!  he 
thought  with  a  sudden  glow);  she 
had  blushed  when  she  said  it,  and 
had  hidden  her  face  on  his  breast. 


He  sighed  again  and  glanced  at 
the  clock.  He  forgot  that  it  had 
struck  ten:  it  was  now  twenty  min- 
utes past,  yet  he  remained  motion- 
less. He  hoped  that  the  child  would 
awake,  that  he  would  not  have  to 
waken  it.  The  warmth  of  its  little 
soft  body  coming  through  the  thin 
nightgown  stirred  his  blood,  even 
flowing  as  he  had  thought  it.  He 
wondered  if  the  little  thing  were  not 
cold,  and  with  the  thought  he  man- 
aged to  cover  it  partly  with  the  skirt 
of  his  overcoat  without  disturbing 
it.  Then  he  wondered  that  he  was 
so  tender — for  was  it  not  her  child, 
a  copy  of  her  in  everything  ?  It  was 
also  his  child,  and  he  was  going  to 
do  something  that  would  teach  it  to 
hate  him,  to  despise  him  in  after 
years.  Yet  he  argued  with  himself 
that  he  was  not;  that  he  was  merely 
about  to  do  that  which  its  mother 
virtually  demanded.  At  this,  the 
eleventh  hour,  was  he  to  weaken  be- 
cause of  a  sentimental  appeal  ? 

He  fastened  his  eyes  upon  the 
minute  hand  of  the  clock,  and  saw  it 
move  smoothly  from  figure  to  figure; 
he  knew  now  the  exact  tones  of  the 
silver  bell  that  would  peal  at  the  half 
hour;  he  waited  for  it,  and  when  it 
seemed  to  delay  an  instant  after  the 
time  he  was  peevish.  He  stirred 
himself.  It  was  getting  late.  But 
the  child  still  slept. 

In  the  fire  again  he  saw  a  picture, 
and  it  fascinated  him.  He  saw  a 
woman,  beautiful  and  majestic,  yet 
upon  whom  every  one  was  looking 
askance.  Now  she  was  in  the  center 
of  a  drawing  room  scintillant  with 
light ;  the  air  was  heavy  and  per- 
fumed, there  was  a  buzz  of  chatter, 
there  was  a  strain  of  melody  coming 
from  strings.  She  was  brilliant  like 
the  diamonds  she  wore  upon  her 
dress  and  in  her  hair  ;  her  gown  was 
white,  her  arms  were  white,  and  her 
neck  ;  but  her  cheeks  were  flaming. 
The  same  woman  he  saw  instantly 
in  a  kaleidoscopic  mass  of  views — 
but  always  was  she  with  the  scarlet 
cheeks,  and  always  was  there  whis- 
pering about  her.  Her  husband  has 
left  her,  people  said. 

He  tried  to  shut  out  the  sight ;  he 
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closed  his  eyes  and  instinctively 
drew  the  child  closer  to  him.  The 
room,  the  house,  was  very  still,  and 
the  sound  of  his  own  quick  breathing 
filled  his  ears.  He  should  have 
gone,  hours  ago,  he  kept  telling 
himself — telling  himself  that  he 
might  smother  another  voice  within 
him  which  seemed  eager  to  be  heard. 

Presently,  far  from  the  street  as 
he  was,  he  caught  the  sharp  bang  of 
a  cab  door  closing.  He  heard  it  as 
in  a  dream,  yet  he  was  alert.  In  a 
moment  the  street  bell  tinkled  from 
the  regions  below,  and  shortly  after- 
ward a  slipshod  footstep  sounded  in 
the  passageway.  Then  came  the 
opening  of  a  door.  A  little  puff  of 
cold  air  told  him  what  door  it  was. 

He  did  not  curse  his  delay,  but  sat 
motionless,  trying  to  think  how  he 
could  now  escape.  He  heard  a  few 
words  spoken  at  the  outer  door,  then 
the  swishing  of  a  woman's  skirts, 
then  footsteps,  then  all  was  quiet 
again. 

From  above  came  the  faint  creak- 
ing of  the  floor  that  told  him  some 
one  was  walking  about.  It  went  on 
for  a  moment  and  ceased  :  the  some 
one  had  entered  another  room.  Pres- 
ently it  came  again — quick  and  more 
distinct  now  ;  there  was  the  sound  of 
a  rushing  descent  upon  the  stairs — 
rapid  footsteps  toward  the  study. 
In  a  moment  he  knew  that  his  wife 
stood  in  the  doorway.  His  back 
was  turned  to  her,  but  he  felt  her 
presence. 

Suddenly  she  entered. 

"Where  is  my  child  !"  she  cried, 
all  her  voice  tragedy.  He  could  al- 
most hear  the  palpitating  of  her 
bosom.  He  did  not  answer — he  did 
not  move. 

She  came  striding  forward  ;  from 
where  she  was  she  could  see  merely 
his  head  above  the  back  of  the  chair. 
"What  have  you  done  with  " 

Then  she  saw.  For  a  moment  she 
stood  in  astonishment ;  then,  abashed, 
she  sank  to  the  floor  beside  him. 
Even  now  he  did  not  look  at  her,  but 


kept  his  eyes  upon  the  fire.  Uncon- 
sciously he  tightened  his  hold  upon 
the  child. 

There  was  silence  for  a  little  while. 
Then  she  asked,  very  low: 

"  Have — have  you  been  out,  Ned  ?" 

He  might  have  been  a  stone  image, 
and  she  did  not  go  on  for  a  minute 
or  so.  She  was  nervously  smoothing 
the  gloves  she  had  just  taken  off,  her 
eyes  downcast.  At  last,  flushing  a 
little,  she  said: 

"I've  just  been  to  see  mama.  It's 
been  so  long,  you  know.  And  she's 
so  glad  when  I  go.  She's  so  lonely 
without — now  that  she  hasn't  papa." 

He  eyed  narrowly  and  curiously  a 
coal  that  had  just  fallen  to  the  fen- 
der. He  was  making  it  very  hard 
for  her,  but  she  had  determined  not 
to  falter. 

"  Mr.  Meredith,"  she  began  again 
presently — "Mr.  Meredith  came  to 
take  me  to  the  play,  you  know.  But 
— but  after  we  got  out  I  told  him — 
one  can't  say  such  things  in  one's 
own  house,  you  know! — I  told  him  I 
should  prefer  he  wouldn't  call  again. 
I  didn't  tell  him  his — his  reputation 
was  deplorable,  of  course.  But  I 
intimated  that — that  my — my  hus- 
band always  took  me  to  the  play 
when  I  really  wanted  to  go.  Then 
he  left  me  at  mama's.  And  I've  had 
such  a  nice  long  visit!  A — doesn't — 
doesn't  Baby  interrupt  you  in  your 
work,  Ned  ? " 

The  white  and  red  that  alternated 
in  her  husband's  face  was  the  only 
sign  that  he  had  been  listening.  It 
was  very  embarrassing  for  her.  and, 
not  knowing  what  other  natural 
thing  to  do,  she  rose  to  her  krfees, 
bent  over  the  sleeping  child,  and 
kissed  it. 

When  she  drew  back  Douglas,  in 
his  turn,  leaned  over  and  kissed  the 
place  her  lips  had  pressed. 

"I  fear — I  fear  she  //ax  interrupted 
me,"  said  he.  Then,  holding  out  the 
little  white  form  to  her,  he  added 
gently,  "  Would  vou  mind  putting 
her  back  in  bed,  Florry  ?" 
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By  Harold  Parker. 


'["HE  history  of  American  humor 
*■  — particularly  of  the  journalis- 
tic sort — is  yet  to  be  written,  and  if 
the  task  fall  to  a  thoroughly  appre- 
ciative and  philosophic  mind,  there 
will  be  a  great  opportunity  to  make 
a  valuable  contribution  to  literature, 
throwing  light  upon  a  conspicuous 
phase  of  American  character  and 
temperament. 

The  peculiar  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  at  certain  periods  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  country  have 
given  birth  to  our  peculiar  humor — 
peculiar  in  its  variety,  keenness,  in- 
fluence, and  the  importance  given  it 
— and  have  evolved  the  professional 
humorist — a  distinctly  American 
product. 

The  humorous  is  largely  based 
upon  the  illogical  or  the  incongru- 
ous, the  perfect  appreciation  of 
which  implies  clearly  defined  ideas 
of  their  opposites,  and  consequently 
the  possession  of  powers  of  compari- 
son and  justness  of  conception.  A 
humor  perceiving  people  is  sure  to 
enjoy  a  healthful  balance  of  mind. 

Within  the  last  two  decades,  hu- 
mor has  been  accorded  a  more  pro- 
minent representation  in  the  press 
of  the  country  than  ever,  and  there 
are* few  newspapers  now  that  do  not 
devote  a  special  department  to  it; 
many  have  made  it  their  keynote, 
and  have  built  up  reputations  upon 
it,  and  in  response  to  public  demand 
special  organs  of  humor  have  risen 
into  existence. 

To  control  the  risibles  of  a  people 
with  merely  an  end  to  entertain  is 
no  mean  function,  and  he  who  for 
months  has  been  refreshed  by  the 
memory  of  some  exquisite  piece  of 
fun  will  not  deplore  the  day  when 
the  joke  became  one  of  our  M  mer- 
chantable ideas."    But  when  it  is  re- 


membered to  what  purposes  humor 
can  be  legitimately  and  effectively 
applied,  the  mission  of  its  exponents 
is  seen  to  be  not  unworthy  of  com- 
manding the  highest  respect. 

Among  the  host  of  American  hu- 
morous journalists — the  term  seems 
proper  enough — we  might  single  out 
Charles  B.  Lewis  and  Robert  J. 
Burdetteas  types.  Mr.  Lewis,  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  as  "  M.  Quad,"  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  owes  his  celebrity 
in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that  he 
once  passively  participated  in  a 
boiler  explosion  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  was  prominently  associated  with 
the  debris  on  that  occasion.  His 
printed  impressions  of  the  event, 
which  he  set  up  from  his  case  when 
he  was  in  the  composing  room  of  an 
obscure  Michigan  paper,  first  brought 
him  into  notice.  Surely,  then,  humor 
is  closely  akin  to  pathos.  Mr.  Lewis's 
style  possesses  a  peculiar  quaintness, 
and  there  is  a  delicious  vein  of 
unobtrusive  philosophy  running 
through  all  his  work.  He  is  also 
remarkable  for  his  ability  to  portray 
the  ludicrous  effects  of  manner  and 
situation  which,  though  appreciated 
by  the  many,  are  two  subtle  for  ex- 
pression save  by  the  gifted  few. 
His  sketches  of  the  "Lime  Kiln 
Club  "are  perhaps  the  best  known 
of  his  humorous  writings,  and  un- 
questionably "  Brudder  Gardner  " 
will  assert  his  immortality  among 
the  noted  characters  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Lewis  is  a  native  of  Ohio, 
having  been  born  in  Liverpool  in 
that  State  in  1844.  He  was  brought 
up,  however,  in  Lansing,  Michigan, 
where  he  spent  a  year  in  an  agricul- 
tural college,  going  from  here  to  the 
composing  room  of  the  Lansing 
Democrat.    When  the  war  broke  out 
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he  served  creditably  in  the  Union 
army,  returning  to  his  work  on  the 
Lansing  paper  after  peace  was  re- 
stored. The  boiler  explosion,  which 
was  destined  to  launch  him 
into  fame,  occurred  two  years 
later  while  he  was  on  his  way 
South  on  an  Ohio  Riversteam- 
boat.  When  he  recovered 
physically  he  proceeded  to 
find  out  how  much  he  could 
do  in  this  line  legally.  He 
brought  a  suit  for  damages 
against  the  steamboat  com- 
pany and  succeeded  in  making 
them  pay  over  to  him  $12,000. 

It  was  while  at  the  case 
on  another  Michigan  paper, 
the  Jacksonian,  of  Pontiac, 
that  Lewis  set  up  his  account 
of  how  he  felt  while  being 
blown  up.  He  says  that  he 
signed  it  44  M.  Quad,"  because 
,4a  bourgeois  em  quad  is  use- 
less except  in  its  own  line — it 
won't  justify  with  any  other 
type."  Soon  after  the  cele- 
brity he  attained  by  this 
screed,  Lewis  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Detroit  Fiee  Press, 
which,  after  his  accession,  be- 
gan to  be  known  all  over  the  coun- 
try. Mr.  Lewis  is  now  a  free  lance, 
writing  for  the  big  syndicates. 

The  humorous  work  that  Mr.  Bur- 
dette  did  for  the  Burlington  J/awkeye 
made  both  himself  and  the  paper 
famous.  He  has  seized  upon  nearly 
every  feature  in  the  comic  side  of 
life  and  illustrated  it  with  some 
touch  that  has  delighted  thousands. 
In  the  use  of  bathos,  exaggeration, 
or  the  eccentricities  of  language,  he 
is  singularly  successful.  His  humor 
is  sometimes  drv  and  sometimes 
highly  gymnastic.  On  the  platform 
Mr.  Burdette  has  been  wonderfully 
popular,  producing  some  of  his  best 
efforts  there;  but  he  has  never  en- 
tirely cut  loose  from  journalism. 
His  connection  with  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  is  familiar  to  all. 

He  was  born,  singularly  enough, 
the  same  year  as  Charles  B.  Lewis, 
his  birthplace  being  at  Greensbor- 
ough,  Pennsylvania.  Like  Lewis, 
too,  he  went  to  the  war.    He  served 


with  General  Banks  in  the  Red 
River  expedition,  44  on  an  excursion 
ticket,"  as  he  himself  felicitously 
describes  it,  44  good  both  ways,  con- 


CHAKI.KS  II.  I.KWIS. 

quering  in  one  direction  and  run- 
ning in  the  other,  his  pay  going  on 
all  the  same."  He  entered  into  jour- 
nalism by  the  gateway  of  New  York 
correspondence  for  the  Peoria  Tran- 
script, and  in  1874  went  on  the  J/a7ck- 
eye,  of  which  he  in  time  became  man- 
aging editor. 

44  The  critics  have  always  dealt 
very  gently  with  me,"  he  says;  44  pos- 
sibly because  I  am  scarcely  worthy 
of  the  envenomed  steel." 

Some  personal  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Burdette  are  quaintly  given  by 
himself  in  the  following  shape: 

"Politics?  Republican  after  the 
strictest  sect.  Religion  ?  Baptist. 
Personal  appearance  ?  Below  me- 
dium height,  and  weighs  135  pounds, 
no  shillings  and  no  pence.  Rich  ? 
Not  enough  to  own  a  yacht.  Fa- 
vorite reading?  Poetry  and  history 
— knows  Longfellow  by  heart  al- 
most. Write  for  the  magazines  ? 
Has  more  'declined  with  thanks 
letters '    than  would    fill    a  trunk. 
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Never  able  to  get  into  a  magazine 
with  a  line.  Care  about  it  ?  Mad 
as  thunder.  Thinks  of  starling  a 
magazine  himself  and  rejecting 
everybody's  articles  except  his  own." 


ROHEK  1"  J.  HUKtlETT. 


In  1870  Mr.  Burdette  married,  and 
until  the  day  of  her  death  his  wife 
was  lo  him  indeed  a  guiding  star. 
His  name  for  her  was  u  Her  Little 
Serene  Highness,"  and  probably  it 
was  the  unconscious  pathos  with 
which  he  described  her  association 
in  his  work  that  broke  down  the 
barriers  that  had  kept  him  out  of 
the  magazines  and  secured  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  "  Confessions  "  by 
I.ippincott s  some  years  ago.  In  the 
course  of  these  reminiscences  he 
says: 

"As  Mrs.  Burdette's  health  failed, 
I  did  more  and  more  of  my  work  at 
home,  soon  withdrawing  entirely 
from  deskwork  in  the  Hawkeye  office. 


4  Her  Little  Serene  Highness'  was 
at  this  time  quite  helpless,  sufferiivg 
every  moment,  in  every  joint,  rheu- 
matic pain,  acute  and  terrible.  But 
in  these  years  of  her  suffering  help- 
lessness more  than  ever  is  visible 
her  collaboration  in  my  work.  All 
manuscript  was  read  to  her  before 
it  went  to  the  paper.    She  added  a 
thought  here  and  there,  suggested  a 
change  of  word  or  phrase,  and  so 
tenderly  that  in  her  trembling  hand 
the  usually  dreaded  and  remorseless 
'blue   pencil'   became  a  wand  of 
blessing,   striking   out  entire  sen- 
tences and  pet  paragraphs.  How 
well  she  knew  4  what  not  to  print!  ' 
Blessed  indeed  is  the  man  who  writes 
with  such  a  critic  looking  over  his 
shoulder,  a  wife  who  loves  and  prizes 
her  husband's  reputation  far  above 
his  own  vanity  or  .  eklessness!  At 
limes  she  wove  int.  our  work  whole 
pages  of  her  own,  1  ad  in  some  in- 
stances she  wrote  '  ue  half  of  a  long 
sketch  or  letter,  ;  nd  I  think  only 
ourselves  could  se»  where  the  sketch 
was  joined.    One  day,  as  I  was  gath- 
ering up  the  4  copy'  which  repre- 
sented   the    morning's    work,  she 
slipped  into  the  leaves  with  comic- 
ally feigned  timidity  a  little  poem, 
which,  she  said,  she  ventured  to  lay 
before  the  great  editor,  and  would 
like  to  have  a  copy  of  the  paper  con- 
taining ii  if  published.    It  was  the 
4  Robin's  Nest,'  a  tender  little  story 
of  her  own  life.    It  was  her  only 
published  poem,  although  after  she 
fell  asleep  I  found  several  fragments 
of   her   verses,  written    with  pain 
stricken  fingers  that  could  scarcely 
hold  the  pen." 

Some  time  since  Mr.  Burdette 
turned  preacher,  but  the  suspicion 
that  he  wanted  to  make  somebodv 
laugh  out  at  prayers  has  proved  un- 
founded. 
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I'M  sure  that  in  Hoston  you're  rusting, 

Pray  take  a  run  up  to  New  York. 
(In  winter  the  country's  disgusting. 

With  dinners  of  baked  beans  and  pork  !) 

The  season  is  awfully  gay  here. 

The  debutantes  lovely,  they  say. 
And  I'm  to  have  pretty  Miss  Gray  here, 

(I  know  Frank  has  longings  that  way.) 

There  are  five  o'clocks  now  by  the  dozen. 

The  opera  is  simply  sublime  ; 
Three  balls  for  this  week,  dearest  cousin — 

Just  think  what  a  jolly  good  time  ! 


OwtN 


Your  letter  is  charmingly  kind,  dear, 
And  Boston  unusually  slow  ; 

Rut  my  work  is  a  trifle  behind  here. 
So  the  pleasure  I'll  have  to  forego. 


The  bright  hours  you  temptingly  painted 

So  deftly  in  couUttr  tie  rose 
Make  sinners  not  glad  to  be  sainted 
And  bachelors  loath  to  propose. 


Still  life  is  decidedly  gay  here. 

The  day  after  Harvard  played  Yale 
I  went  to  three  balls  in  one  day.  dear  ! 

Good  by— it  is  time  for  the  mail. 

S.  G.  Tt'ttney. 
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By  Susan  Wcntworth  Lee. 

I HAD  only  been  in  New  York  six  thanks,  and  concluded  that  I  had 

months  ;  but  that  was   no  rea-  found  my  proper  place  at  last, 

son  for  my  being  a  greenhorn.    I  There  has  come  up  in  journalism 

had  been  city  editor  of  a  large  daily  in  the  last  few  years  a  position  that 

in  one  of  the  Western  cities  for  four  is  filled  by  what  is  known  as  the 


years,  and  had  hewed  my  way  up  to 
that  position  by  the  hardest  sort  of 
hard  work,  beginning  as  a  reporter 
who  reported  anything  from  a  fight 
at  a  fortune  teller's  to  a  yacht  race. 
I  had  not  the  love  of  office  work  that 
I  ought  to  have  had,  and  the  edito- 
rial chair  was  never  a  soft  seat  for 
me,  so  when  I  was  offered  a  place  on 
a  New  York  paper  I  accepted  it  with 


"  Star  Reporter."  There  is  on  every 
large  paper  one  man  who  is  retained 
for  everv  important  duty  His  manu- 
script is  looked  at  with  awe  by  all  the 
rest  of  the  men,  but  it  is  not  cut  for 
space  as  the  others  are.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  every  word  is  precious. 
The  Star  Reporter  goes  to  the  scene 
of  action,  such  as  a  great  murder 
trial  for  example,  with  instructions 
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from  his  paper  to  form  opinion  by 
the  way  he  reports  it.  He  has  been 
known  to  change  public  sentiment 
entirely  upon  any  one  subject.  He 
is  the  war  correspondent  in  time  of 
peace.  It  is  a  position  that  all  the 
men  are  pushing  and  striving  for, 
and  always  hoping  by  some  coup  to 
achieve. 

It  was  a  Star  Reporter  that  I  in- 
tended and  expected  to  be.  In  these 
days  half  the  detective  work  is  done 
by  reporters.  In  the  frantic  search 
for  news,  they  put  two  and  two  to- 
gether with  great  adroitness,  and 
when  the  whole  structure  is  pieced 
together,  it  is  often  discovered  that 
the  story  is  told  without  a  flaw. 

After  I  came  to  New  York  I  was 
detailed  to  tell  many  a  "story" 
which  required  a  study  of  character 
and  some  local  color  to  give  it  its 
proper  reading,  and  I  had  noticed 
that  my  copy  usually  went  to  the 
printer  without  any  particular  edit- 
ing. Although  I  had  been  in  the 
metropolis  so  short  a  time,  I  had 
made  a  number  of  friends,  and  curi- 
ously enough  there  were  very  few  of 
them  in  my  own  profession.  Some 
way  I  connected  newspaper  men  with 
work,  and  when  I  felt  like  playing  I 
wanted  to  play  without  any  restric- 
tions ;  I  wanted  to  feel  that  I  was 
not  circumscribed  in  any  way  ;  that 
I  was  a  man  of  the  world  to  whom 
one  profession  was  like  another.  A 
journalist  might  almost  be  called  a 
man  of  all  professions. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  I  had  dis- 
covered that  life  in  a  boarding  house 
was  anything  but  to  my  liking. 
There  are  some  people,  I  suppose, 
who  must  live  in  a  boarding  house, 
but  when  they  are  sifted,  after  all 
they  are  not  many.  The  person  who 
deliberately  chooses  that  life  is  a 
poor  acquaintance,  and  apt  to  be  an 
annoying  neighbor.  After  I  had 
been  cooped  in  one  room  and  eaten 
my  meals  with  a  number  of  people 
who  were  neither  pretty  to  look  at, 
nor  witty  to  talk  with,  for  two  months, 
I  found  a  little  apartment  and  set  up 
a  bachelor  establishment.  I  went  to 
a  house  agent  of  the  greatest  re- 
sources, a  man  who  is  one  of  New 


York's  institutions,  who  will  give 
you  a  flat  upon  a  minute's  notice,  at 
any  price,  and  furnished  in  any  fash- 
ion. The  fashion  that  I  was  able  to 
choose  was  by  no  means  elaborate, 
but  it  was  fairly  comfortable.  I 
drew  a  sigh  of  relief  when  I  had 
scattered  my  papers  about  the  table, 
kicked  my  slippers  into  the  middle 
of  the  room  and  put  my  feet  on  the 
adjacent  chair. 

There  is  no  place  like  home.  The 
caretaker  made  me  a  cup  of  coffee 
in  the  morning,  and  I  lunched  and 
dined  out.  I  bought  a  chafing  dish, 
and  when  the  men  I  knew  came  in 
we  often  made  a  Welsh  rarebit  and 
drank  a  bottle  of  beer.  I  felt  more 
and  more  at  home.  I  knew  there 
were  other* people  in  the  house,  but 
I  never  stopped  to  ask  who  they 
were.  One  might  live  next  door 
to  his  best  friend  in  a  New  York 
apartment  house,  and  unless  both 
happened  to  go  in  or  out  at  the 
same  instant,  neither  would  be  the 
wiser. 

The  people  in  my  house  were  very 
quiet,  too  quiet  for  the  ordinary 
family.  I  sometimes  sat  up  stairs 
and  wondered  if  I  were  Asmodeus 
the  roof  lifting  demon,  if  I  would  not 
find  curious  dramas  being  lived  with- 
in a  few  feet  of  me. 

One  night  I  was  coming  in  late, 
and  found,  as  I  reached  my  apart- 
ment house,  that  the  janitor  had 
shut  and  locked  the  outer  door, 
and  there  was  a  rather  stout  young 
man  sitting  on  the  steps.  He  arose 
as  I  walked  up,  and  lifted  his  hat. 

"It  is  Mr.  Belcher,  isn't  it?"  he 
asked  in  a  rather  husky  but  perfectly 
gentlemanly  tone.  "  i  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  let  me  in  with  your  key. 
I  left  mine  " — and  he  laughed — "  in 
my  other  clothes." 

I  found  that  he  had  the  apartment 
immediately  under  my  own,  and  we 
had  time  for  considerable  conversa- 
tion on  our  journey  up  four  flights 
of  stairs.  He  knew  all  about  me  and 
my  newspaper  work,  I  discov- 
ered. When  we  reached  his  door  he 
invited  me  in.  His  apartment  was 
so  entirely  different  from  my  own, 
so  entirely  what  I  wished  for  my- 
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self,  that  I  looked  about  in  admira- 
tion and  some  envy. 

It  was  the  very  ideal  bachelor 
manage.  There  were  good  pictures 
on  the  walls;  big  leather  chairs  and 
couches,  with  plenty  of  cushions, 
foils  and  masks;  generous  tables 
with  elegant  writing  materials,  none 
of  the  fussy,  cluttery  things  which 
women  put  about  and  call  "  giving 
character  to  a  room,"  but  the  air  of 
being  comfortable  and  made  to  be 
lived  in. 

*'  My  name  is  Beauchamp,"  my 
new  acquaintance  said  easily,  draw- 
ing a  couple  of  large  chairs  nearer 
together  and  holding  out  a  cigar. 
"  I  don't  know  many  newspaper  men 
— indeed  I  know  none  at  all  in  New 
York  now,  but  I  like  the'life;  there  is 
a  freedom  of  thought  about  it.  It  is 
necessary  to  look  at  a  subject  upon 
all  sides.  It  is  a  certain  prevent- 
ive of  narrow  mindedness,  I  should 
think." 

We  went  off  into  discussions  of  all 
sorts  of  subjects,  and  I  had  smoked 
two  cigars, and  it  was  well  on  to  two 
o'clock  when  I  climbed  the  last  flight 
to  my  own  nest  under  the  eaves. 

During  the  evening,  however,  I 
had  a  shock. 

M  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Belcher," 
Beauchamp  had  said,  "  I  was  parti- 
cularly anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  you  just  now.  I  know  that 
newspaper  men  are  the  repository  of 
endless  secrets;  that  half  the  clever- 
ness of  an  editor  consists  in  his 
knowledge  of  what  to  keep  out  of 
print.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
'story,'  and  I  want  your  solemn 
promise  to  keep  it  out  of  print  until 
it  is  ripe;  then  I  will  give  you  the 
scoop." 

I  listened  with  all  my  ears,  and 
I  gave  the  promise  before  the  words 
were  out  of  his  mouth. 

To  begin  with,"  he  went  on,  "  I 
make  my  living  by  being  a  4  gentle- 
man detective'.  I  don't  suppose  you 
ever  knew  one  before.  They  are  not 
so  common  on  this  side  of  the  water 
as  they  are  on  the  other.  There  are 
so  many  crimes  in  an  older  and  what 
you  might  call  a  more  decayed  civi- 
lization, which  have  not  become  ne- 


cessary in  a  country  as  new  as  this. 
Crimes  of  a  certain  sort  are  necessary 
adjuncts  of  civilization.  When  the 
original  source  of  supply  becomes 
limited  all  animals  prey  upon  each 
other,  and  man  is  no  exception.  But 
here  in  New  York  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  curious  crimes  that  are  con^ 
stantly  coming  up,  and  they  cannot 
safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  police  force. 
He  might  know  what  to  do,  but  he 
would  probably  have  no  facilities  for 
doing  it.  There  are  people  who 
must  be  approached  gently,  without 
their  knowledge.  It  takes  a  sports- 
man to  catch  trout." 

I  agreed  to  all  that. 

"Now,"  went  on  Mr.  Beauchamp, 
**  I  am  in  a  case  where  I  need  an  as- 
sistant. You  newspaper  men  might 
almost  be  said  to  belong  to  our  pro- 
fession, along  with  the  other  profes- 
sions to  which  you  belong.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  is  a  gentleman,  whom 
I  can  take  into  my  confidence.  I 
know  all  about  you." 

Beauchamp  drew  in  a  full  mouth- 
ful of  smoke  and  opening  his  lips  let 
it  float  toward  the  ceiling,  as  though 
the  fact  that  he  knew  all  about  me 
covered  the  ground  completely.  It 
was  very  flattering  to  know  that  even 
though  my  superiors  had  made  no 
particular  mention  of  my  work  it  was 
commented  upon  by  outsiders.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  this  was  the  time 
to  make  my  coup. 

It  was  a  moment  before  Beau- 
champ gathered  himself  together 
and  began  to  tell  his  story.  The 
whole  thing  seemed  so  ridiculously 
unreal.  I  knew  there  was  such  a 
thing  as  a  detective  who  had  a  social 
position  and  used  it  to  further  his 
ends,  but  as  Beauchamp  said  I  never 
had  seen  one  before. 

That  all  of  these  books  and  pictures 
and  hangings  had  come  from  the 
profits  of  ferreting  out  crimes  and 
bringing  them  home  to  people  in  a 
high  station  seemed  at  first  blush  a 
little  revolting,  and  then  I  brought 
my  common  sense  to  the  rescue.  If 
a  criminal  is  educated,  he  has  wea- 
pons that  are  ten  times  more  danger- 
ous than  those  wielded  by  the  lower 
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classes,  and  it  is  a  man's  duty  to 
bring'him  to  justice  in  any  way  pos- 
sible. 

M  There  has  been,"  said  Mr.  Beau- 
champ,  "  a  most  mysterious  disap- 
penrance  of  a  young  woman.  Her 
father  is  a  very  proud,  reserved  man, 
and  he  has  an  absolute  horror  of  the 
affair  getting  into  the  newspapers. 
Consequently,  instead  of  going  to 
the  police,  he  has  put  the  case  into 
my  hands." 

"A  mysterious  disappearance  can- 
not amount  to  much  in  these  days," 
said  I.  Some  way  the  case  seemed 
to  sink.  I  had  thought  of  a  great 
robbery  at  the  very  least. 

•'Well,  it  amounts  to  something  in 
this  case.  It  amounts  to  a  great 
deal.  Here  is  a  man,  worth  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  with  one  child.  She 
isn't  particularly  young.  She  is 
twenty  two  or  three,  and  seemingly 
amply  able  to  take  care  of  herself. 
A  disposition  much  like  her  father's, 
reserved  and  proud.  Her  mother 
has  been  dead  for  ten  years,  and  she 
has  been  brought  up  by  the  best 
teachers,  has  had  the  advantage  of 
travel,  of  contact  with  the  world  and 
in  short,  everything  that  goes  to 
make  a  high  bred,  well  balanced 
woman  in  these  civilized  times, 

"She  is  very  handsome,  but  not 
the  woman  to  invite  advances,  so  her 
name  has  never  been  connected  with 
that  of  any  man.  She  drove  in  the 
Park  every  day,  in  one  of  those  high 
backed  Victorias  which  women  are 
affecting  nowadays;  and  six  days 
ago,  that  is  last  Thursday,  she  came 
in  from  her  drive,  took  off  her  wraps 
and  hat.  asked  if  her  father  had  come 
in,  walked  into  her  bedroom,  and 
hasn't  been  seen  since." 

"  Where  could  she  go  ?"  I  asked, 

"  That's  the  question.  Where 
could  she  go?  The  house  was  filled 
with  servants  ;  there  was  one  in  the 
front  hall  ;  there  were  two  or  three 
between  Mr.  Monk's  daughter  and 
any  possible  exit.  She  was  not 
missed  until  dinner,  and  then  it  was 
as  though  she  had  been  absorbed 
into  the  atmosphere.  Not  one  single 
trace  of  her  was  to  be  discovered. 
Mr.  Monk  is,  as  you  may  fancy,  al- 


most wild  with  grief.  She  was  his 
only  daughter,  heiress  to  all  his  large 
fortune.  "A  beautiful,  dutiful  child," 
"  Is  there  nothing  missing?  Has 
her  maid  taken  an  inventory  of  her 
wardrobe?  What  clothing  was 
gone  ?" 

"  None.  None.  She  had  worn  a 
handsome  cloth  wrap,  trimmed  with 
a  rolling  collar  of  Russian  sable.  She 
had,  as  I  said  before,  taken  this  off, 
and  carefully  stuffed  the  sleeves  with 
tissue  paper  and  put  it  away  in  its 
box.  Nothing  was  thrown  about 
carelessly,  as  by  one  under  any  sort 
of  excitement. 

"A  handsome  dinner  dress  was 
lying  across  the  foot  of  her  bed,  all 
ready  to  be  put  on.  It  seemed  as 
though  she  had  melted  into  the  air. 
There  isn't  the  least  clew. 

"Now,  as  a  matter  of  course,  I 
have  a  sort  of  a  theory  But  I  am 
like  a  boy  who  works  too  long  over 
one  problem.  I  am  beginning  to 
distrust  my  own  judgment.  I'd  like 
to  hear  your  theory.  There  were 
hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  jewels 
in  her  rooms,  but  nothing  had  been 
touched.  Even  her  purse,  gold 
mounted  and  monogramed  was 
found  lying  on  her  dressing  case, 
containing  all  of  her  ready  money." 

"I  heard  a  story  something  like 
that  once  before,"  I  said.  "It  was  of 
a  woman,  married,  with  children, 
who  disappeared  in  much  the  same 
fashion.  It  was  supposed  that  she 
had  been  murdered.  But  ten  years 
after,  an  old  friend  of  the  family 
was  staying  in  Florence,  Italy,  in  a 
house  which  overlooked  an  old  gar- 
den to  a  palace.  One  evening  a 
party  from  the  palace  was  dining  al 
fresco,  and  the  Americao  sat  in  his 
window — looking  at  them.  The 
hostess  was  the  woman  who  had  dis- 
appeared." 

"Ah,  but  that  was  a  married 
woman,  and  if  she  had  a  lover  there 
was  every  reason  for  her  disappear- 
ing. She  was  obliged  to  disappear. 
But  this  is  a  different  case  altogether. 
Here  is  a  young  girl,  who  is  indulged 
to  the  highest  extent,  whose  fond  par- 
ent gives  her  everything  she  desires, 
who  might  marry  any  one,  and  " 
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Beauchamp  waved  his  hand  in  the 
air. 

"  I  long  ago  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  where  there  is  any  sort  of  a 
mystery  about  a  man  there  is  usually 
a  woman  in  it,  and  vice  versa.  Mark 
my  words  that  the  first  thing  you 
want  to  find  is  the  man,  and  then 
you  aren't  far  from  the  girl." 

Beauchamp  puffed  away  at  his 
cigar  for  several  minutes. 

"  There  is  something  curious  about 
the  house  the  Monks  live  in,"  he  went 
on.  "  It  is  a  very  old  house,  built  by 
Mr.  Monk's  grandfather.  There  were 
two  branches  of  the  old  gentleman's 
immediate  family.  He  married  and 
had  two  or  three  children,  and  then 
his  wife  entered  into  her  reward. 
Less  than  six  months  later,  he  mar- 
ried again,  a  lady  who  was  extremely 
distasteful  to  the  family.  Gradually 
the  double  house  became  two  single 
ones  in  which  the  separate  families 
lived,  and  it  continues  so  to  this  day. 
But  " 

"  She  may  have  gone  out  by  some 
unknown  passageway  into  the  other 
house  and  so  out." 

"By  Jove!  That's  worth  thinking 
about."  His  face  lighted  up  as 
though  light  were  coming.  "  And 
then — "  his  eyes  narrowed.  "  I  won- 
der. In  that  house  lives  a  young 
man.  The  two  branches  of  the  family 
have  not  spoken  for  two  generations. 
Thev  move  in  different  sets  in  society. 
Mr.  Monk,  who  belongs  to  the  elder 
branch,  and  his  daughter  are  in  the 
most  exclusive  of  the  old  Knicker- 
bocker crowd,  while  young  Carollton 
Monk,  who  lives  next  door,  might  be 
said  to  belong  to  the  brass  band. 
There  isn't  any  record  that  the  young 
people  even  know  each  other — but, 
Belcher,  I'm  incclined  to  think  that 
you  may  be  right.  That  is  worth 
looking  into.  It's  the  first  sensible 
solution  that  has  come  into  my  mind. 

14  Let  us  so  consider  it — the  young 
people  have  eloped.  She  may  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  through 
this  passage  into  the  other  house, 
and  have  been  caught  there.  By 
George!"  Beauchamp  rose  to  his  feet. 
"  She  may  be  there  at  this  identical 
minute!" 


"  I  suppose  you  haven't  thought  of 
the  whereabouts  of  young  Monk?" 

**  What  a  donkey  I  am!  I  haven't 
any  knowledge  of  him  whatsoever. 
But  I'll  learn — I'll  learn  ail  his  tricks 
and  habits.  I'll  know  for  a  certainty 
whether  Juliette  Monk  is  with  him 
or  not." 

Perhaps  he  has  forcibly  kept  her 
in  his  house." 

"  Murdered  her  ? " 

"Well,  I  hadn't  thought  of  that, 
but  he  might  have  done  so.  WTould  he 
not  be  the  heir,  in  case  Miss  Monk 
were  dead,  to  all  her  father's  prop- 
erty ?  We  say  we  are  too  civilized 
for  that  sort  of  thing  nowadays,  but 
still  the  newspapers  are  full  of  just 
such  stories  all  the  time." 

"  But,"  said  Beauchamp,  "  I'm 
convinced  that  this  is  a  love  story. 
It  seems  cruel  in  that  girl  to  let  her 
poor  father  walk  the  floor  and  worry 
himself  to  death,  but  let  a  woman 
like  that,  one  of  those  strong  charac- 
ters, once  get  an  infatuation,  and 
they  think  of  nothing  but  its  object, 
and  a  man  like  Carollton  Monk 
seems  to  be  the  sort  that  they  always 
choose.  Curious  study,  character — 
how  one  acts  and  reacts  upon  the 
other." 

"  I  suppose  in  your  profession  you 
have  that  constantly  brought  to 
your  notice  ? " 

"Oh,  yes.  'Tis  the  fad  of  the 
epoch.  People  won't  have  the  plain 
facts  just  as  they  happen  nowadays. 
They  want  *  character,  character.'  " 

I  arose  to  go.    It  was  two  o'clock. 

"You  have  lifted  me  out  of  a  hole 
and  set  me  on  firm  ground.  I'm 
ever  so  much  obliged  to  you.  The 
first  idea  about  which  I  meant  to 
ask  your  assistance  I  have  entirely 
lost  sight  of  in  the  possible  solution 
which  you  have  given  me.  But  " — 
he  put  his  thick  white  hand  with  its 
several  rings  on  my  arm — "  if  this  is 
a  simple  love  story,  I  am  afraid  papa 
Monk  will  forgive  them — I  am  afraid 
there  can  be  no  4  scoop.'  " 

"Any  way,"  said  I,  "  you  must  let 
me  hear  all  the  particulars,  and  if 
there  is  anything  I  can  do  to  assist 
you,  I  will.  I  seem  to  have  done 
very  little.    You've  done   a  great 
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deal.  You  have  given  me  my  clew," 
and  then  I  went  up  stairs. 

The  next  morning  the  Monk  case 
was  the  first  thing  I  thought  of. 
Beauchamp's  door  was  tightly  closed 
as  I  went  by.  I  felt  sure  by  night 
he  and  that  old  father  would  know 
whether  there  was  a  passage  between 
the  houses,  and  if  there  7cas,  I  was 
all  impatience  for  evening  to  come 
and  hear  about  it. 

At  luncheon  hour,  I  went  up  as 
far  as  Union  Square  with  Benning, 
who  is  another  man  upon  our  staff 
who  aspires  to  "  star"  duties.  He 
is  ope  of  the  most  knowing  men 
about  New  York.  His  conversation 
is  a  regular  well  of  information  to 
me,  so  far  as  personalities  and  that 
sort  of  thing  go.  We  took  our  lunch 
at  a  little  restaurant  about  there, 
and  then  sat  down  for  half  an  hour 
on  one  of  the  benches,  to  talk  over' 
some  subjects  that  had  come  up  in 
the  office.  Suddenly  coming  along, 
got  up  in  spotless  array,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  heading  straight 
for — or  from — a  steamer,  came  Beau- 
champ,  and  walking  by  his  side  in 
most  disconsolate   fashion   was  a 


fashionably  clad  young  man.  To 
my  eyes  the  whole  story  was  told. 
Beauchamp  had  found  Carrolton 
Monk  and  was  bringing  him  home. 

In  my  excitement  I  arose  and 
started  toward  them. 

"See  that  big  chump,"  Benning 
said.  "  That's  Beauchamp  who 
writes  those  4  Tales  of  a  Detective  ' 
for  Noonan's  syndicate.  He's  the 
biggest  sponge  in  New  York,  or  the 
world  I  guess.  He  hunts  up  some 
green  young  fellow  and  tells  him 
he's  a  private  detective,  and  presents 
a  problem  to  him.  It's  usually  some 
simple  thing,  that  if  it  were  really 
a  happening  anybody  could  see  the 
common  sense  solution.  But  the 
greenhorn  always  thinks  he's  show- 
ing his  cleverness  by  working  out  a 
blood  and  thunder  tale.  That's 
what  Beauchamp  wants.  He  dic- 
tates the  stuff  to  a  typewriter,  and 
it  is  syndicated  from  Australia  to 
Alaska*.  He  makes  money  out  of  it, 
too." 

The  story  of  the  romantic  flight  of 
Miss  Monk  was  printed  in  our  last 
Sunday's  edition,  but  some  way  I 
had  lost  interest  in  her. 
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Just  a  small  electric  launch. 

Rocking  near  the  shore, 
Tempting  scats,  and  cushions  soft. 

What  could  two  want  more  ? 
Gliding  o'er  the  big  lagoon, — 

Glints  of  sunset  beams, 
Just  a  little  flirting,  and 

Just  a  snatch  of  dreams. 

Just  a  little  half  hour  gone. 

Sunk  into  the  past. 
"  Dear  ",  she  whispered,  "don't  you  wish 

This  could  always  last  ?" 
"  Under  some  conditions,  love, 

I  might",  and  then  he  sighed, 
"  Bliss  like  this,  is  most  too  dear 

At  fifty  cents  a  ride." 

Lillian  Holmes. 


DOING  UP  WALL  STREET. 


By  Ralph  Morgan. 


IN  what  way  did  I  make  my 
money,  you  ask,  as  if  fortune 
building  were  a  rare  thing  in  this 
country  of  ours! 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  made  it 
from  an  idea,  from  the  discovery  of 
a  principle,  from  Wall  Street. 

"  It  came  about  in  this  way:  I  had 
been  playing  the  market  to  hard  luck 
for  a  number  of  months.  The  bull 
game  proved  a  failure  with  me,  and 
as  a  bear  I  was  a  lamentable  fizzle. 
The  man  who  has  never  become  bull 
or  bear  is  to  be  envied  for  the  ex- 
alted opinion  he  has  of  himself.  He 
thinks  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a  force  in 
the  world  and  tickles  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  knows  something — 
is  something.  I  thought  this  of  my- 
self once— that  was  before  I  became 
a  bull. 

"  My  last  thousand  was  gone.  It 
looked  as  if  I  would  soon  be  reduced 
to  the  unenviable  occupation  of  act- 
ing as  a  sandwich  for  some  enter- 
prising advertising  house;  otherwise 
the  sandwich  necessary  to  keep  this 
body  of  mine  in  running  order 
would  not  be  forthcoming.  The 
outlook  was  not  sunny.  I  was  not 
proud  of  myself,  and  there  was  no 
reason  why  I  should  be — my  judg- 
ment was  sound  here. 

"  It  made  little  difference  whether 
I  sold  short  or  bought  for  a  rise,  my 
average  winnings  were  about  two 
out  of  five.  This  left  the  odds 
against  me.  I  was  not  greedy.  I 
did  not  want  the  earth,  but  I  did  set 
my  heart  on  at  least  running  my 
average  up  to  three  winnings  to  two 
losses. 

44  Plunging  on  this  idea  broke  me 
—  crazed  me.  I  became  moody, 
gloomy,  anarchistic.  One  day  while 
wandering  aimlessly  through  Cen- 
tral Park  I  came  across  a  sorry, 


hopeless  fellow  whose  very  dejection 
appealed  to  me.  'Poor  devil,'  said  I 
to  myself,  '  another  victim  of  Wall 
Street — been  trying  to  solve  the 
three  in  five  puzzle,  and  it  has 
downed  him.'  Finally  I  spoke  to 
him — more  out  of  curiosity  than 
otherwise — saying,  '  My  good  friend, 
you  seem  in  hard  luck — can  I  do 
anything  for  you  ? 1 

M  4  Yes,'  said  he  in  a  sepulchral 
tone,  'I  am  in  hard  luck.  I'm  a 
Jonah.' 

"  4  A  Jonah  ?'  I  repeated. 

4  4  4  Yes,  a  Jonah.  I  was  born  a 
Jonah  to  myself — everything  I  ever 
touch  goes  against  me.' 

44  4  Been  speculating?'  I  ventured 
to  inquire,  with  growing  interest 
in  the  fellow.  . 

44  A  simple  4  yes  '  was  the  reply,  ac- 
campanied  by  a  sigh  that  made  the 
ground  tremble  beneath  my  feet. 
•  Great  Caesar's  ghost!'  I  exclaimed, 
and  I  shuddered  at  the  death-like 
sadness  of  the  fellow. 

44  4  It  has  always  been  so,'  he  mur- 
mured. 4  Everything  I  touch  gets 
back  at  me.' 

44  4  Stuff!  '  said  I,  4  every  one  thinks 
pretty  much  as  you  do  who  has 
been  shaken  up  in  Wall  Street.' 

44  The  fellow  raised  his  eyes  slowly 
and  looked  at  me  with  a  pathetic  ap- 
peal that  stirred  my  blood.  4  Don't 
deceive  yourself,'  said  he,  speaking 
slowly.  4  My  case  is  not  an  ordinary 
one.  My  mother  was  a  gypsy  and 
my  father — but  I  will  not  go  into 
details.  The  simple  statement  that 
this  Jonahism  is  a  family  curse  will 
be  sufficient.  I  came  into  the  Park 
this  morning  with  the  purpose  of 
killing  myself  and  thus  putting  an 
end  to  my  wretched  luck.  I  should 
probably  have  done  so  but  for  you. 
Your  kind  words  have  already  weak- 
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ened  my  resolution,  and  left  me  a 
hoodoo  to  myself  even  in  the  mat- 
ter of  death.' 

"'  I  am  very  glad  if  I  have  saved  a 
human  life,'  I  replied,  feeling  myself 
in  better  luck  than  usual,  for  my  ave- 
rage in  the  matter  of  saving  lives 
wasn't  anything  to  brag  over. 

"  After  half  an  hour's  conversation 
with  the  fellow,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  either  the  most 
magnificent  liar  it  had  ever  been  my 
fortune  to  come  across,  or  that  he 
was  a  specimen  of  the  genus  hoodoo  of 
the  first  water. 

11  The  great  ideas  of  the  world 
have  come  to  men  in  pecular  ways. 
I  thought  of  this,  as  a  great  idea  was 
born  to  me  in  connection  with  the 
fellow  before  me.  My  heart  beat 
fast,  my  cheeks  became  flushed,  and 
my  mind  was  on  fire.  *  A  principle!' 
I  shouted  to  myself  with  delirious 
delight,  with  maddened,  absorbing 
enthusiasm,  as  the  possibilities  of 
the  idea  rushed  before  me.  I  must 
have  given  the  fellow  the  impression 
that  I  was  a  lunatic,  frenzied  with 
some  sudden  hallucination.  He 
looked  a  look  of  greater  dimensions 
and  more  meaning  than  was  ever 
leveled  at  me  before  or  since — it 
cooled  me  down.  Then  I  commenced 
to  reason.  1  If  this  fellow  is  a  liar,' 
I  argued,  4  he  is  absolutely  worthless 
to  me;  but  on  the  other  hand  if  he 
is  the  hoodoo  that  he  claims  to  be — 
a  genuine  twenty  two  karat  hoodoo, 
who  never  slips  up  on  his  hoodoo- 
ism,  why  he  is  simply  the  greatest 
find  of  the  century.' 

"The  next  day  I  met  him  in  Wall 
Street  by  appointment.  I  had  prom- 
ised to  lend  him  money  with  which 
to  continue  speculating,  the  agree- 
ment being  that  he  should  place  his 
orders  through  my  brokers,  and  that 
he  should  explain  to  me  all  of  his 
moves.  He  was  of  course  mystified 
at  my  seemingly  insane  proposition, 
but,  with  an  irresistible  taste  for 
gambling,  hailed  with  delight  any 
opportunity  to  follow  the  fates.  I 
had  in  the  meantime  borrowed  a 
hundred  dollars.  Forty  of  this  I 
gave  to  him.  He  placed  it  on  West- 
ern Union,  buying  twenty  shares, 


and  putting  up  the  full  amount  as  a 
margin.  With  the  hoodoo's  order 
to  buy  twenty  shares  I  entered  my 
order  to  sell  an  equal  number  of  the 
same  stock.  My  plan  was  to  play  a 
safe  game  until  I  had  tested  the  gen- 
uineness of  my  mournful  friend's 
Jonahism. 

"This  deal  was  made  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  before  night  W.  U.  had  set- 
tled two  points.  His  margin  was 
wiped  out.  I  covered  my  shortage 
and  looked  happy.  The  next  day 
I  handed  him  a  similar  amount 
of  money  to  place  as  he  saw  fit. 
He  put  it  on  St.  Paul,  this  time 
selling  short.  I,  following  my  sys- 
tem, bought  just  double  the  number 
of  shares  that  he  sold.  The  stock 
went  up — he  lost — I  won.  Three 
more  trials  and  I  was  beyond  myself 
with  wild,  boyish  happiness.  I 
couldn't  hold  myself  down.  I  sim- 
ply wanted  to  yell  with  joy.  There 
was  a  rosy,  gaudy  tint  over  everything 
that  was  bewildering.  My  discovery 
was  an  assured  success — a  principle 
— a  great  thing — the  key  to  millions 
—the  terror  of  Wall  Street.  I  played 
the  market  as  it  never  was  played 
before — winning  always  until  the 
boys  began  to  regard  me  with  super- 
stitious awe.  I  was  on  the  high 
road  to  becoming  king  of  the  Street. 

"  Six  months  had  made  me  worth 
five  millions,  and  now  I  became  am- 
bitious for  great  wealth.  My  plans 
for  a  gigantic  deal  had  been  formed, 
when  one  day  I  was  horrified  to 
learn  that  my'  hoodoo— poor  fellow 
— had  been  murdered.  My  goose 
was  no  more  and  the  prospect  of 
getting  any  golden  eggs  without  it, 

was  dark  as  a  pocket. 

*  *  *  ♦ 

"I  left  the  Street  a  wiser  and 
richer  man — a  man  saddened  by  the 
cruel  murder  of  one  to  whom  I  owed 
all — one  with  whom  I  should  have 
divided  my  wealth,  and  whom  I 
should  have  aimed  to  make  happy. 
The  secret  I  had  kept  from  him,  not 
daring  to  divulge  my  principle,  fear- 
ing it  would  break  the  spell.  He 
knew  nothing  of  my  winnings  and 
looked  upon  me  as  one  insane  in 
urging  money  upon  him  to  squan- 
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der,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  simply  for 
my  amusement.  A  true  hoodoo  to 
the  very  last,  poor  fellow,  being 
murdered  just  as  he  would  have  re- 
ceived his  share  of  the  fortune  which 


now  alone  I  have — a  fortune  that  re- 
minds me  constantly  of  him  and 
casts  a  pathetic  shadow  over  my 
life — a  shadow  that  never  will  be 
lifted." 


DREAMS. 

There  are  dreams  too  false  and  dreams  too  true, 

Dreams  that  are  fraught  with  a  fond  delight. 
But  my  tenderest  dreams  are  my  dreams  of  you. 

There  are  dreams  of  sleep  and  day  dreams  too; 

Dreams  both  of  life  and  eternal  night; 
There  are  dreams  too  false  and  dreams  too  true. 

My  whole  sad  life  is  a  dreamland  blue 

With  the  warm  mists  of  a  mountain  height. 
But  my  tenderest  dreams  are  my  dreams  of  you. 

There  are  dreams  of  love — when  I  would  woo. 

Dreams  that  my  pen  can  no  more  indite. 
There  are  dreams  too  false  and  dreams  too  true. 

I'm  a  dreamer  of  things  that  1  wish  to  do, 

Not  for  myself,  but  for  you,  my  sprite. 
But  my  tenderest  dreams  are  my  dreams  of  you. 

It  is  all  my  life  your  heart  to  woo. 

Tell  me,  my  sweet,  am  I  dreaming  right? 
There  are  dreams  so  false  and  dreams  so  true, 
May  my  tenderest  dreams  still  be  of  you  ? 

Tom  Hall. 


THE  FRENCH  PALACES. 


By  Richard  H.  Tithti  ington. 


D  OYALTY  in  France  has  passed 
away,  perhaps  forever;  but  its 
former  abodes  remain  almost  as  it 
left  them,  and  form  as  interesting  a 
series  of  buildings  as  any  in  the 
world.  They  have  figured  on  nearly 
every  page  of  the  eventful  history 
of  their  country.  Their  every  stone, 
almost,  has  its  association  with  some 
famous  or  infamous  name  of  the 


in  Paris  the  Luxembourg,  the  Palais 
Bourbon,  the  Palais  de  l'Klvs£e,  and 
the  Palais  Royal — all  former  resi- 
dences of  royalty.  In  the  suburbs 
are  St.  Cloud,  St.  Germain,  Versailles, 
and  Fontainebleau. 

All  of  these  are  now,  for  the  third 
time  in  their  history,  confiscated  by 
a  republican  government.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  is  in  possession 
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past.  They  are  replete  with  memo- 
ries of  the  bygone  regime.  They 
bear  witness  to  its  triumphs  and  its 
splendors;  they  tell  of  its  vices  and  its 
follies,  and  of  the  awful  expiation 
visited  upon  them. 

A  French  monarch  regarded  the 
world  as  centering  in  France,  and 
France  as  centering  in  Paris.  Ex- 
cept to  seek  " gfoire"  at  the  head  of 
his  armies,  he  seldom  went  far  from 
the  fair  city  on  the  Seine.  lie  loved 
best  its  streets  and  quays  in  winter, 
its  suburbs  in  summer.  His  palaces 
were  in  it  or  near  it.  Besides  the 
Tuilcries  and  the  Louvre,  there  are 


of  the  Palais  Bourbon.  The  Senate 
meets  in  the  Luxembourg;  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  at  the  Palais  Royal. 
The  Ely  see,  once  the  home  of  Ma- 
dame de  Pompadour,  is  now  the 
"executive  mansion"  of  President 
Carnot.  The  remnant  of  the  partly 
demolished  Tuileries  is  devoted  to 
government  offices.  Except  St. 
Cloud,  which  is  a  ruin,  the  others 
are  maintained  as  museums  and  show 
places. 

Of  all  these  the  Louvre  is  far  the 
oldest.  Its  name  takes  us  back  to 
the  days  when  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Seine  there  was  a  lupara,  or  wolf 
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THE  LUXEMBOURG,  FROM  THE  HARDENS,  AND  THE  FOt.1  NT  A 1 N  OE  THE  MEDICIS. 


forest.  The  appellation  clung  to  the 
castle  that  Philip  Augustus  built 
there  about  the  vear  1200,  and  to  the 
palace  that  Francis  I  set  in  its  place 
three  centuries  afterward.  Nearly 
every  later  king  added  to  the  pile, 
and  helped  to  make  it,  with  the 
Tuileries,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent of  palaces.  As  it  stood  com- 
plete during  the  second  empire, 
when  a  parvenu  monarch  and  his 
Spanish  consort  made  it  the  very 
focus  of  the  gay  world,  its  three 
great  courts,  with  their  noble  archi- 
tectural surroundings,  covered  forty 
eight  acres  of  ground. 

The  Tuileries  was  begun  as  a 
separate  structure  by  Catherine  de 
Medici  in  1564,  and  was  gradually 
extended  eastward  to  a  junction  with 
the  Louvre.    The  historv  of  the  twin 


palaces  has  for  three  centuries  been 
an  epitome  of  the  history  of  France. 
It  was  in  the  Louvre  that  the  Pro- 
testant Henri  of  Navarre  was  mar- 
ried to  Margaret  of  Valois,  and  it 
was  there  that,  five  days  later,  the 
signal  was  given  for  the  terrible 
carnage  of  St.  Bartholomew.  In 
one  of  the  palace  windows  that  day 
sat  Charles  IX  of  infamous  memory, 
to  enjoy  the  truly  kingly  pastime  of 
shooting  his  heretical  subjects  ;  and 
straight  from  the  palace  court 
marched  the  soldiers  on  their  mur- 
derous errand  to  the  home  of  the 
aged  Coligny.  The  Tuileries  was 
the  center  of  the  mad  storm  of  1792, 
when  it  saw  the  ending  of  the  old 
monarchy,  the  abasement  of  Louis 
XVI,  and  the  massacre  of  the  Swiss 
guards  whom  the  hapless  king  for- 
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bade,  even  in  self  defense,  to  spill 
the  "  sacred  French  blood  "  of  the 
furious  rabble. 

There,  too,  closed  another  epoch  of 
French  history,  when  Napoleon  the 
Little,  as  Hugo  called  him,  set  forth 
from  the  Tuileries  in  the  summer  of 
1870  to  lead  his  armies  to  defeat  and 
ruin,  and  when,  a  few  short  weeks 
later,  Eugenie  fled  from  her  over- 
turned throne.  And  the  next  year, 
after  the  historic  pile  had  echoed  to 


lections  with  a  magnificent  unscru- 
pulousness,  and  ransacked  Europe  in 
their  behalf.  After  Waterloo,  many 
of  his  acquisitions  were  returned  to 
their  rightful  owners;  but  the  Louvre 
still  ranks  as  one  of  the  very  first  of 
artistic  treasure  houses.  Only  Rome, 
Florence,  and  London  have  anything 
to  compare  with  it.  The  Venus  of 
Milo  is  perhaps  its  most  celebrated 
single  exhibit;  but  its  paintings — of 
which  there  are  two  thousand,  all  of 
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the  tramp  of  the  victorious  Germans 
along  the  streets  of  the  conquered 
capital,  it  found  a  more  merciless  foe 
in  the  destructive  fury  of  the  Parisian 
mob.  On  the  22nd  of  May,  187 1, 
when  the  insurgent  Communists  saw 
that  their  cause  was  lost,  the  torch 
was  set  to  the  palace  they  could  hold 
no  longer.  Of  the  Tuileries,  the 
central  portion  was  burned  to  the 
ground,  the  north  wing  was  gutted. 
The  former  has  since  been  removed, 
the  latter  restored.  The  Versailles 
troops  were  just  in  time  to  avert  the 
irreparable  loss  the  world  would  have 
suffered  had  the  flames  advanced 
further  and  destroyed  the  priceless 
art  treasures  of  the  Louvre. 

The  gathering  of  these  last  began 
as  far  back  as  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  first  Napoleon  added  to  the  col- 


the  highest  order — are  more  remark- 
able even  than  its  statuary. 

Another  famous  picture  gallery  is 
at  the  Luxembourg.  It  consists  en- 
tirely of  the  work  of  contemporary 
French  artists.  Upon  the  death  of  a 
painter  whose  canvases  have  achieved 
the  coveted  honor  of  admission  to 
this  collection,  they  are  transferred 
to  the  Louvre,  or  to  one  of  the 
numerous  provincial  museums. 

The  history  of  the  Luxembourg 
itself  is  an  eventful  one.  It  was 
built  between  1615  and  1620  for 
Marie  de  Medici,  the  widowed  queen 
of  Henri  IV.  The  architect,  Jacques 
Debrosse,  modeled  it  upon  the  home 
of  her  girlhood — the  Pitti  Palace  in 
Florence.  The  garden  facade,  shown 
in  the  engraving  on  page  622,  is  espe- 
cially reminiscent  of  that  side  of  the 
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Florentine  palace  that  faces  the  ela- 
borate Boboli  gardens.  The  Luxem- 
bourg was  a  royal  residence  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  its  last 
tenant  under  the  old  regime  being  the 
Comte  de  Provence,  afterward  Louis 
XVIII.  It  was  one  of  the  buildings 
that  were  pressed  into  service  as 
prisons,  in  the  days  when  every  jail 
in  Paris  was  so  thronged  with  the 
Revolution's  victims  that  the  busy 
guillotine  could  not  dispatch  them 
fast  enough.  Josephine  Beauharnais, 


phalia,  was  its  latest  princely  resi- 
dent. In  187 1  it  was  leveled  by  the 
torch  of  the  Communists,  but  the 
damage  the  building  suffered  has 
since  been  repaired,  and  its  bazars 
are  still  the  Sixth  Avenue  of  Parisian 
shoppers. 

Of  the  suburban  palaces,  the  an- 
cient chateau  of  St.  Germain  de- 
serves the  first  mention.  It  was 
built  by  Francis  I,  and  remained 
the  chief  summer  residence  of  royalty 
till  Louis  XIV  conceived  a  dislike  for 
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the  great  Napoleon's  first  and  only 
love,  was  one  of  its  occupants  for  a 
time;  others  were  Danton  and 
Robespierre.  Then  the  First  Consul 
dubbed  it  the  Palais  du  Consulat, 
and  made  it  his  home  until  he  went 
to  the  Tuileries  in  February,  1800. 
It  has  ever  since  been  divided  be- 
tween legislation  and  art. 

The  name  of  the  Palais  Royal  has 
become  familiar  in  another  way. 
Built  by  Richelieu,  who  called  it  the 
Palais  Cardinal,  it  was  purchased 
afier  his  death  by  Anne  of  Austria, 
widow  of  the  thirteenth  and  mother 
of  the  fourteenth  Louis;  and  so  it 
passed  down  the  Bourbon  line  to 
Philippe  Egalite,  who,  to  restore  the 
revenues  his  profligacy  had  impaired, 
surrounded  his  garden  with  a  row  of 
stores.  Jerome,  t  itular  King  of  West- 


it.  His  reason  was  that  it  command- 
ed a  view  of  the  tower  of  the  old 
cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  the  burial 
place  of  the  French  kings — a  re- 
minder of  death  intolerable  to  this 
most  august  of  mortal  monarchs! 
The  abandoned  chateau  figured  in 
English  history,  a  few  years  later,  as 
the  refuge  of  the  expelled  James  II. 
Napoleon  used  it  first  as  a  military 
school  and  later  as  a  prison;  it  is 
now  a  comparatively  unimportant 
museum  of  antiquities. 

From  St.  Germain  the  greatest  of 
the  Bourbon  monarchs  went  to  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  had  planned  a 
palace  that  should  be  a  worthy 
monument  of  his  magnificence. 
Never,  save  when  Cheops  bade  the 
naked  strength  of  a  nation  raise  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  has  the  whim  of 
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a  king  been  carried  out  at  a  vaster 
sacrifice  of  money,  life,  and  labor. 
At  Louis's  order  thirty  six  thousand 
men  and  six  thousand  horses  were 
set  to  leveling  and  terracing  the 
ground  of  the  intractable  spot  he 
had  chosen,  while  other  armies  of 
toilers,  sometimes  decimated  by  pes- 
tilence, made  lakes  and  aqueducts, 
planted  forest  trees,  and  built  the 
great  chateau.  "An  abysm  of  ex- 
travagance," Voltaire  called  Ver- 
sailles. Its  construction  drained  no 
less  than  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  from  the  royal  treasury. 

From  1682  Versailles  was  for  a 
century  the  headquarters  of  the 
French  government.  The  gilded 
revelries  of  its  licentious  court  were 
gradually  heaping  up  the  retributive 
fury  that  burst  upon  it  when  the 
Paris  mob  stormed  and  sacked  it, 
and  bore  off  the  Louis  of  that  day  a 
helpless  captive,  destined  for  the 
guillotine.  The  chateau  has  since 
been  little  used,  though  Louis 
Philippe  restored  it.  There  was  a 
strange  episode  in  its  history  when, 
during  the  siege  of  Paris,  it  was  for 
six  months  the  residence  of  the  Prus- 
sian king,  who  was  crowned  in  its 
halls  as  the  first  emperor  of  reunited 
Germany. 

The  palace  of  Versailles  is  of 
great  extent,  having  a  front  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long.  The 
grounds  are  remarkable  as  a  survival 
of  the  prim,  geometric  gardening  of 
two  hundred  years  ago,  and  for  the 
grandes  eaux.  These  fine  fountains 
play  only  on  certain  Sunday  after- 
noons in  summer,  and  the  sight — 
which  is  said  to  cost  ten  thousand 
francs  to  prepare — always  attracts 
great  crowds  of  Parisian  sight  seers. 
In  the  park  are  the  two  pavilions  of 
the  Great  and  Little  Trianon,  built 


by  the  monarchs  of  Versailles  as  tem- 
ples for  their  worship  of  Venus. 
Madame  du  Barry  was  the  particular 
divinity  to  whom  the  Little  Trianon 
was  dedicated  by  Louis  XV  ;  later  it 
was  a  favorite  domicile  of  Marie  An- 
toinette. 

Francis  I  was  the  fir  st  great  palace 
builder  of  the  French  kings.  The 
fine  old  chateau  of  Fontainebleau, 
standing  at  the  edge  of  its  splendid 
forest,  forty  miles  up  the  Seine  from 
Paris,  owes  its  origin  to  him  :  and  it 
derives  its  chief  charm  from  the  fact 
that  it  stands  today  almost  as  he  left 
it,  with  the  additions  made  by  Henri 
IV.  It  was  in  one  of  its  chambers  that 
Louis  XIV  drove  the  Huguenots 
from  France  by  revoking  the  tolerant 
Edict  of  Nantes;  in  another  that 
Napoleon  divorced  the  unhappy 
Josephine.  In  one  of  its  courts  the 
Corsican  conqueror  said  farewell  to 
his  guards  when  he  left  them  to  go 
into  banishment  at  Elba  ;  and  on  the 
same  spot  he  greeted  them  when  he 
escaped  from  captivity  to  reign  again 
for  a  hundred  days.  At  Fontaine- 
bleau, too,  at  the  height  of  his  power, 
he  held  a  pope  two  years  a  prisoner. 
Such  are  a  scant  few  from  the  old 
palace's  rich  store  of  historic  memo- 
ries. 

St.  Cloud  became  royal  property 
when  Louis  XIV  purchased  it,  but 
its  days  of  greatest  eclat  were  during 
the  second  empire,  when  it  was  Louis 
Napoleon's  favorite  summer  resi- 
dence. It  bore  the  full  brunt  of  the 
war  that  ended  its  imperial  owner's 
reign,  being  repeatedly  occupied  by 
the  German  besiegers,  and  repeat- 
edly shelled  by  the  French  guns  in 
Fort  Valerien.  Its  ruins  stand  now 
like  a  grim  memorial  of  the  shat- 
tered fortunes  of  the  house  of  Na- 
poleon. 
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By  William  Murray  Gray  don, 

AMthor  of  "  Vera  Shamarin,"  "  The  House  of  Orfanoff  ",  etc. 


AAfHEN  the  count  reached  the 
v  v  door  he  found  that  it  was 
already  too  late.  The  vestibule  and 
hallway  swarmed  suddenly  with 
grim  faced  men.  As  they  surged 
into  the  room  Alexis,  iron  bar  in 
hand,  tried  to  force  his  way  to  the 
street.  He  was  quickly  overpowered, 
however,  and  borne  to  the  floor. 
His  captors  locked  irons  upon  his 
wrists  and  ankles.  They  threw  him 
roughly  into  a  chair  and  set  a  guard 
over  him. 

A  sub-inspector  and  a  surgeon 
were  sent  for.  They  quickly  arrived 
accompanied  by  a  patrol  of  gen- 
darmes and  Cossacks.  Alexis  was 
recognized  by  several  persons.  He 
heard  his  name  mentioned  with  hor- 
ror and  aversion. 

The  sub-inspector  sat  down  at  the 
desk  and  began  to  write  hastily. 
Men  went  constantly  in  and  out  of 
the  room.  A  vast  mob  had  congre- 
gated in  the  street,  and  their  hoarse, 
swelling  murmur  could  be  plainly 
heard.  It  was  a  tragic  moment  when 
four  gendarmes  entered,  bearing 
between  them  the  dead  body  of  a 
man  in  police  uniform.  Thev  placed 
it  on  the  floor  and  shudderingly 
wiped  the  blood  from  their  hands. 
A  crowd  instantly  surrounded  the 
spot. 

"  It  is  poor  Nicholas,"  said  one. 
"  He  was  on  duty  at  the  street  door. 
God  have  mercy  on  his  soul!" 

44  He  was  no  traitor,  then,"  ex- 
claimed the  sub-inspector.  44  I  feared 
he  was  concerned  in  the  crime." 

44  No,"  replied  one  of  the  gen- 
darmes, 44  he  was   stabbed   to  the 


heart  by  the  assassin.  We  found  the 
body  thrust  into  the  closet  in  the 
lower  hall." 

Alexis  listened  with  growing  hor- 
ror to  this  fresh  arraignment.  Worse 
and  worse.  He  was  charged  with  a 
double  murder.  He  saw  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  diabolical  meshwork 
in  which  he  had  become  entangled. 
His  enemy — and  he  knew  now  that 
one  existed — had  planned  every  de- 
tail with  matchless  cunning  and  in- 
genuity. Not  a  loophole  of  escape 
had  been  left  open. 

A  moment  later  a  messenger  en- 
tered the  room  and  whispered  to  the 
sub-inspector.  The  latter  signaled 
to  the  gendarmes,  who  quickly  re- 
moved Alexis's  ankle  fetters  and 
conducted  him  down  stairs.  As  they 
passed  into  the  street  a  furious  shout 
broke  from  the  mob,  who  were  held 
at  bay  by  a  cordon  of  Cossacks.  The 
trying  ordeal  was  quickly  over.  The 
prisoner  was  hustled  across  the  pave- 
ment and  into  a  closed  sleigh  that 
stood  alongside  the  curb.  Two  of 
the  gendarmes  sprang  in  after  him. 
The  driver  whipped  up  his  horses, 
and  the  sleigh  swept  swiftly  toward 
the  Fortress,  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  mounted  Cossacks. 

The  wheels  of  Russian  justice 
move  swiftly  and  in  secret.  The 
police  are  all  powerful.  In  many 
cases  men  and  women  are  arrested, 
condemned  without  the  formality  of 
a  trial,  and  sent  to  a  living  death  in 
Siberia  before  their  friends  and  rela- 
tives know  what  has  become  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  Captain  Armfeldt. 
and  his  sister  and  Count  Alexis 
Nordhoff,  there  was  widespread  pub- 
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licity.  The  authorities  were  power- 
less to  prevent  this,  owing  to  the 
high  social  standing  of  the  offenders. 
A  wave  of  heartfelt  sympathy  rip- 
pled through  court  and  military 
circles,  and  the  influence  of  power- 
ful friends  was  quickly  enlisted. 
But  all  this  was  of  no  avail.  Indeed, 
it  only  strengthened  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Minister  of  Police  to  pro- 
secute the  affair  to  its  utmost  limits. 

Of  late  the  seeds  of  Nihilism  and 
Socialism  had  gained  ground  among 
the  upper  classes  with  alarming 
rapidity.  Here  was  an  opportunity 
which  the  authorities  had  long 
wanted — a  chance  to  terrify  aristo- 
cratic evil  doers  by  holding  up  be- 
fore them  an  awful  warning  and  ex- 
ample. So,  in  spite  of  the  sympathy 
and  powerful  influence  that  were  en- 
listed in  their  behalf  the  prisoners 
were  summarily  dealt  with. 

In  Helen's  case  there  was  no  de- 
fense possible.  She  had  been  ar- 
rested at  a  meeting  of  Nihilists,  and 
documents  that  proved  her  intimacy 
and  connection  with  them  had  been 
found  in  her  apartments.  She  was 
adjudged  guilty  and  was  not  allowed 
to  speak  in  her  own  behalf.  She  was 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment 
at  the  town  of  Yeniseisk,  in  Northern 
Siberia. 

Her  fellow  conspirators,  who  re- 
ceived a  like  sentence,  knew  noth- 
ing of  her  fate  or  of  the  circum- 
stances attending  it.  It  is  doubtful 
if  they  would  have  cleared  her  had 
the  chance  offered.  They  knew  that 
some  one  had  betrayed  them  and 
they  thirsted  for  revenge.  It  would 
have  made  no  difference  to  them  had 
they  known  that  the  traitor  had  used 
the  innocent  girl  as  a  cat's  paw. 
Helen  was  equally  ignorant  of  the 
mesh  work  that  was  woven  around 
her.  She  was  ignorant  of  the  arrest 
of  her  brother  and  lover.  She  de- 
pended on  them  to  establish  her  in- 
nocence and  save  her.  But  when 
she  received  neither  message  nor 
visit  from  either  of  them  during  her 
brief  incarceration  in  the  Fortress, 
hope  changed  to  despair.  She  started 
on  her  dreary  journey  with  a  well 
nigh  broken  heart 


Vassily  left  Petersburg  two  days 
later,  but  not  exactly  as  a  prisoner. 
His  arrest  had  been  based  on  the 
disturbance  at  the  court  ball,  but 
underneath  it  was  a  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  that  he  was 
connected  with  the  Nihilists.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  proof  of  this,  and 
the  Czar  was  graciously  pleased  to 
degrade  him  to  the  rank  of  lieuten- 
ant and  assign  him  to  a  post  of  duty  at 
Vladivostok,  the  remote  Russian  sea- 
port on  the  Pacific  coast,  six  thou- 
sand miles  from  Petersburg.  Crushed 
and  heartbroken,  Vassily  had  no 
alternative  but  to  submit.  Before 
his  departure  he  learned  of  Helen's 
fate  and  of  Count  Nordhoff's  alleged 
crime.  He  realized  that  both  were 
hopelessly  doomed.  He  believed  that 
Alexis  was  guilty — that  the  loss  of 
his  promised  wife  had  driven  him  to 
desperation  and  that  he  had  slain 
Inspector  Sumaroff  in  a  moment  of 
ungovernable  passion. 

Of  course  Vassily  was  not  in  a 
position  to  obtain  furtherinformation 
than  that  voluntarily  given  him  by 
his  jailers.  He  was  held  in  confine- 
ment until  the  day  of  Count  Nord- 
hoff's trial.  That  afternoon  he  left 
Petersburg  on  the  first  stage  of  his 
long  water  journey  to  Vladvostok. 

The  count's  trial  was  conducted 
publicly,  and  he  was  allowed  to  avail 
himself  of  the  best  legal  talent  in 
the  city.  None  the  less  he  was 
promptly  found  guilty.  His  story 
was  laughed  at,  and  he  had  no  proof 
to  sustain  it.  On  the  other  hand 
there  was  .damning  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  He  was  condemned  to  death, 
but  on  the  following  day  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  to  hard  labor 
for  life  in  the  silver  mines  of  Verts- 
chinks,  near  Irkutsk.  Within  forty 
eight  hours  he  was  speeding  south- 
ward by  rail,  in  custody  of  a  guard 
of  Cossacks. 

Thus  the  curtain  fell  upon  the 
three  victims  of  a  frightful  injustice, 
but  on  the  outer  side  of  it  were  left 
two  stanch  and  noble  hearts.  Ralph 
Cranbrook  and  Piers  Vivian  were 
resolved  to  unearth  the  mystery 
— to  devote  fortune  and  life,  if  need 
be,  to  the  task  of  clearing  their 
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friends  and  bringing  to  justice  the 
fiend  who  had  planned  and  executed 
such  a  fearful  revenge. 

They  failed  to  secure  an  interview 
with  a  single  one  of  the  prisoners, 
but  they  were  present  at  Count 
Nordhoff's  trial,  and  they  heard  him 
relate  the  seemingly  ridiculous  story 
of  his  visit  to  Inspector  Sumaroff  on 
the  night  of  the  murder.  Vassily 
had  previously  told  them,  on  the 
morning  after  the  court  ball,  all  the 
circumstances  connected  with  Hel- 
en's arrest.  They  had  already  dis- 
covered that  the  note  which  took 
him  to  the  Naval  Club  was  a  for- 
gery— that  the  supposed  writer  had 
actually  been  absent  from  the  city 
at  the  time. 

They  called  on  a  detective  of 
much  celebrity — a  Frenchman  named 
Maxime  Valadon.  Cranbrook  intro- 
duced himself  and  his  companion, 
and  briefly  stated  their  errand.  He 
spoke  in  French — a  language  with 
which  both  he  and  Vivian  were 
fluently  acquainted.  Maxime  Vala- 
don listened  attentively  to  the  end. 

M  Messieurs,  this  is  indeed  a  strange 
coincidence,'"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone 
of  enthusiasm.  "  I  have  been  at- 
tracted by  this  very  case.  I  have 
been  giving  it  careful  study.  From 
the  first  I  scented  a  mystery.  I  have 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  acquire  cer- 
tain information.  Behold  !  "  He 
pointed  to  a  table  that  was  littered 
with  newspapers,  documents,  and 
some  sheets  of  paper  partially  writ- 
ten upon. 

**  I  agree  with  you,  monsieur,"  he 
continued,  u  that  your  friends  are 
innocent.  I  was  present  at  the  tiial 
of  Count  Nordhoff." 

VIII. 

The  murky  dawn  of  a  March 
morning  shone  through  grimy  win- 
dow panes  into  an  exile  station 
house  on  the  great  Siberian  post- 
road.  It  glared  coldly  and  pitilessly 
on  the  filthy  walls,  and  revealed  the 
dull  outlines  of  two  hundred  human 
wretches,  both  men  and  women,  who 
were  huddled  densely  on  the  hard 
floor.    Some  slept  soundly;  others 


moaned  and  tossed  in  the  throes  of 
delirious  illness  or  troubled  dreams. 
An  imaginary  line  drawn  across  one 
corner  of  the  room  separated  the 
women  from  the  men.  The  latter 
were  chained  together,  two  by  two. 

From  an  adjoining  apartment 
came  suddenly  the  sound  of  gruff 
voices  and  the  creaking  of  booted 
feet.  The  next  instant  the  notes  of 
a  bugle  rang  shrill  and  clear.  Its 
echo  had  scarcely  died  away  ere  the 
convicts  awoke  and  staggered  to 
their  feet.  They  knew  the  signal 
w6ll.  It  meant  the  beginning  of  an- 
other day's  misery  and  fatigue — an- 
other weary  stage  through  heavy 
snow  toward  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion in  far  distant  prisons  and  mines. 

With  a  dismal  clanking  of  chains 
they  surged  through  the  double 
doors  that  had  suddenly  been  opened 
into  a  dreary  court  yard.  The  air 
was  chilly.  Snow  was  falling  thickly 
and  lay  half  a  foot  deep  on  the 
ground.  Off  to  one  side  the  drivers 
were  harnessing  the  peasant  carts. 
Cossacks  and  officers  swarmed  out 
of  their  quarters.  With  sour  looks 
they  noted  the  pelting  storm.  They 
drove  the  helpless  prisoners  into 
line.  The  scanty  supply  of  rations 
for  the  day  was  brought  forward  in 
baskets  and  hastily  distributed. 

Brief  time  was  allowed  for  the  re- 
past. The  captain  of  the  guard 
strode  to  the  front  of  the  long  line, 
pulling  his  collar  about  his  ears.  He 
glared  sullenly  at  the  two  hundred 
drawn  faces  as  he  called  the  roll. 
An  assistant  checked  off  each  re- 
sponse. Here  were  a  dozen  blanks  ; 
twelve  of  the  unfortunates  lay  moan- 
ing with  sickness  inside  the  station. 
They  were  brought  out  and  examined 
by  the  surgeon.  Some  were  shoved 
into  rank  ;  others  ordered  to  the 
carts. 

"  Fall  in  !"  thundered  the  Cossacks 
In  scrambling  haste  the  men  lined 
up  in  files  of  six  The  women  and 
children  mounted  the  carts.  The 
gates  of  the  court  yard  were  flung 
open. 

"  Forward  !  "  rang  the  sharp  com- 
mand, and  instantly  the  dreary  pro- 
cession was  in  motion. 
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Keeping  time  with  the  harsh  clink 
clank  of  iron  fetters,  it  passed  through 
the  gates  and  turned  eastward  along 
the  snowy  posroad.  First  came 
the  advance  guard  of  ten  Cossacks, 
muffled  in  green  uniforms  and  armed 
with  Berdan  rifles.  Then  marched 
the  convicts  between  scattered  lines 
of  soldiers.  Half  a  score  of  carts 
followed,  laden  with  women  and 
children,  sick  prisoners  and  bag- 
gage. The  rear  was  brought  up  by 
a  comfortable  covered  sledge  in 
which  reclined  the  commanding 
officer. 

A  bend  in  the  road  soon  hid  the' 
station  house.    Ahead  was  the  piti- 
less cloud  of  snow  ;  on  each  side  lay 
a  dense  forest  of  spruce  and  pine. 

The  convicts  were  a  motley  crew. 
There  were  few  politicals  among 
them.  The  majority  were  desperate 
criminals.  Jews  and  peasants 
marched  side  by  side  with  swarthy 
Circassians  and  fierce  mountaineers 
from  Daghestan.  Turks  from  the 
Crimea  were  fettered  to  sunburned 
Tartars  from  the  lower  Volga. 

In  the  front  file  were  two  strongly 
contrasting  types,  fettered  leg  to  leg. 
Both  wore  the  ordinary  convict 
garb — blouse,  cap,  and  trousers  of 
coarse  gray  cloth  and  high  leather 
boots.  The  one  was  more  than  six 
feet  tall,  with  broad  shoulders  and 
powerful  limbs.  His  face  was  re- 
pulsive, and  was  disfigured  by  num- 
erous ugly  scars.  He  was  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

His  companion  was  tall  and  aristo- 
cratic looking.  In  spite  of  the  rav- 
ages of  grief  and  hardship  his  old 
friends  could  still  have  recognized 
Count  Nordhoff.  His  fellow  con- 
victs were  ignorant  of  his  name  and 
crime.  They  knew  as  little  about 
him  as  he  of  them — and  that  was 
simply  nothing.  Possibly  the  only 
individual  who  did  know  him  was 
the  commanding  officer,  Captain 
Gorka.  Alexis  stood  cn  the  same 
basis  with  his  chain  mate,  with  whom 
he  had  shared  a  pair  of  fetters  for 
the  past  three  days.  He  knew  that 
his  name  was  Carl  Pushkin,  but  that 
was  all.  He  had  no  desire  to  come 
to  closer  terms  with  such  an  un- 


doubted ruffian  and  desperado.  The 
other,  finding  his  repeated  advances 
rebuffed,  had  lapsed  into  sullen  re- 
ticence. 

The  procession  wound  on  for  mile 
after  mile  through  the  deepening 
snow.  Alexis  kept  weary  step  with 
his  own  file,  bowing  his  head  to  the 
cutting  blast.  He  felt  as  one  who  is 
interred  in  a  living  tomb.  There 
was  nothing  to  expect  or  look  for- 
ward to  but  hopeless  misery,  yet  the 
past  was  always  in  his  thoughts — an 
ever  present  torture  and  sting. 

He  tried  not  to  think  of  Helen, 
though  there  were  times  when  her 
memory  would  not  be  thrust  aside — 
moments  when  he  was  goaded  almost 
to  madness.  He  wondered  what  had 
been  her  fate  and  Vassily's ;  if  they 
would  ever  meet  in  the  dreary  Sibe- 
rian future. 

As  he  plodded  on  by  the  side  of 
his  chain  mate  his  thoughts  strayed 
to  the  shifting  scenes  of  the  past  six 
weeks.  The  nucleus  of  the  convict 
band  to  which  he  now  belonged  had 
started  from  Russia  six  months  be- 
fore. Instead  of  taking  the  same 
tedious  route,  he  had  been  hurried 
forward  by  rail  and  post;  first  to  the 
frontier  and  across  the  Ural  moun- 
tains, then  by  river  steamboat  to  the 
city  of  Tomsk,  2,600  long  miles  from 
Petersburg.  He  had  reached  there 
three  days  before  and  overtaken  tiie 
band  of  convicts.  Now  he  was  ex- 
periencing the  trials  and  hardships 
of  the  ordinary  exile.  One  thousand 
wearv  miles  must  be  covered  on  foot 
before  he  would  reach  his  destina- 
tion near  Irkutsk.  He  seemed  to 
have  lived  years  in  those  short  six 
weeks — years  of  black  despair  and 
agonizing  heartache. 

Alexis  shivered  with  cold  as  he 
tramped  blindly  on.  A  misstep  sent 
him  sprawling  in  the  snow,  and  his 
knee  came  in  sharp  contact  with  a 
hidden  stone.  After  that  he  limped 
badly,  and  could  scarcely  repress 
groans  of  pain. 

"  Lean  on  me,  comrade,"  muttered 
Carl  Pushkin.  He  drew  his  chain 
mate  close  to  his  powerful  frame  and 
supported  him  with  one  arm. 

Alexis  was  forced  to  accept  this 
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aid.  He  felt  grateful  for  it,  and  his 
reserve  and  disdain  melted  away. 
"  This  man  seems  to  have  a  kind 
heart  in  spite  of  his  looks,"  he  re- 
flected. "  He  might  regard  me  with 
equal  abhorrence  did  he  know  of 
wliat  crime  I  had  been  convicted." 

When  Pushkin  inquired  how  he 
felt  he  gave  a  cordial  answer. 

"  The  pain  will  not  last  long,"  re- 
plied the  big  convict,  in  a  tone  which 
implied  a  willingness  to  let  bygones 
be  bygones;  "  but  it  was  an  ugly 
fall.  "You  must  keep  up  your 
strength,  for  there  are  hard  times 
ahead  of  us." 

"Alas!  yes,"  admitted  Alexis. 
"The  journey  will  continue  many 
weeks.  However,  it  is  close  to  spring, 
and  we  shall  then  suffer  less  from  the 
cold." 

"  Little  signs  of  spring  now,"  re- 
plied Pushkin,  M  though,  as  you  say, 
its  coming  can't  be  much  longer  de- 
layed ;  this  has  been  a  frightfully 
severe  winter.  But  when  I  spoke  of 
hardships  I  meant  today.  We  shall 
be  lucky  indeed  if  morning  finds  us 
at  the  next  station  house.  The  snow 
is  already  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and 
the  storm  will  continue  for  hours. 
More  than  one  of  these  poor  wretches 
will  find  a  white  grave:  only  the 
strong  and  hardy  will  survive." 

"  Is  the  outlook  indeed  so  bad?" 
exclaimed  Alexis,  in  a  tone  of  horror. 

"  Yes,  mountains  and  lonely  forest 
stretch  on  all  sides  of  us.  I  know 
well  of  what  I  speak.  Twice  before 
have  I  traveled  this  road  to  the 
mines  of  Kara.  Once  it  was  in  the 
dead  of  winter,  as  now,  and  I  saw 
men  die  like  sheep." 

"And  did  you  indeed  escape  from 
Siberia?''  inquired  Alexis,  in  sur- 
prise.   "Is  such  a  thing  possible?" 

"Yes;  if  one  has  the  fortitude  to 
endure  hardships  that  would  kill  an 
ordinary  man,"  replied  Pushkin.  "  I 
escaped  twice,  and  worked  my  way 
back  to  Russia.  Twice,  also,  was  I 
retaken.  Now  I  am  on  my  third 
journey  to  the  mines.  But  I  am  not 
yet  an  old  man,  and  doubtless  I  shall 
see  Russia  once  more  before  I  die." 

He  was  silent  for  a  little  while, 
and  his  scarred  features  worked  con- 


vulsively. Alexis  glanced  with  min- 
gled admiration  and  repulsion  at  his 
massive  and  powerful  limbs — at  the 
sturdy  legs  which  had  tramped 
thousands  of  miles  to  and  fro  across 
Siberia.  The  conversation  was  not 
resumed,  since  one  of  the  Cossacks 
had  stationed  himself  alongside  the 
file,  and  was  so  close  that  Alexis 
could  have  touched  him  by  reaching 
out  his  arm. 

For  three  or  four  hours  the  weary 
band  groped  their  way  along.  It 
was  now  quite  dark.  The  encircling 
forest  stood  dimly  out  from  the 
swirling  snow  flakes.  Progress  was 
painfully  slow.  The  advance  guard 
of  Cossacks,  as  they  groped  their  way 
forward  in  a  compact  mass,  failed  to 
note  a  fork  in  the  road  and  a  granite 
column  whose  inscription  was  ob- 
literated by  the  darkness.  They 
blindly  pursued  the  turning  to  the 
left,  unconscious  of  their  mistake. 
Behind  them  staggered  the  shivering 
and  foot  sore  wretches,  urged  on  by 
rough  guards. 

The  dreary  march  continued  at  a 
snail's  pace.  Suddenly  from  a  short 
distance  ahead  came  a  volley  of 
hoarse  shouts.  The  vanguard  of 
Cossacks  struggled  on  a  few  yards. 
A  moment  later  a  mounted  officer 
rode  forward  and  checked  his  horse 
on  the  very  toes  of  the  vanguard. 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  he  demanded. 
"What  are  you  doing  here  ?  Who  is 
your  commandant  ?" 

"Captain  Gorka,"  replied  the  Cos- 
sacks. H  He  has  preceded  us  to  the 
station  house  with  the  carts.  Surely 
you  met  him  on  the  way  ? " 

"Gorka?"  repeated  the  officer. 
"  He  is  the  commander  of  the  party 
that  was  to  leave  Tomsk  for  Irk- 
utsk on  the  day  following  my  de- 
parture. Ah,  I  understand  it  now. 
You  took  the  wrong  turning  more 
than  a  mile  back.  Did  you  not  see 
the  guide  stone  ?  You  are  now  on 
the  road  to  Yeniseisk." 

The  Cossacks  cursed  their  luck 
and  the  convicts  moaned  in  despair. 

"  It's  an  ugly  fix,"  resumed  the 
officer.  "  I  wish  I  could  help  you. 
but  I  have  a  party  of  fifty  convicts 
on  my  hands — half  in  carts  and  the 
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balance  on  foot.  We  are  bound  for 
Yeniseisk,  but  the  heavy  snowdrifts 
have  compelled  us  to  halt.  My 
troops  are  now  searching  for  fire- 
wood. You  had  better  push  on  a 
few  yards  and  join  us.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  for  you  to  retrace  your 
steps.    Every  man  will  perish." 

The  officer  evidently  had  a  hu- 
mane heart.  He  turned  his  horse 
and  galloped  back.  The  Cossacks 
followed,  having  no  other  alterna- 
tive, and  the  head  of  the  column  was 
soon  in  touch  with  the  line  of  carts, 
which  were  filled  mainly  with  wo- 
men. Beyond  them  could  be  faintly 
seen  the  huddled  groups  of  strange 
convicts. 

There  was  a  moment  of  hesitancy 
and  inaction.  Then  the  silence  was 
broken  by  a  frightful  sound — a  long 
blood  curdling  wail  from  the  forest 
to  the  right.  It  was  quickly  caught 
up  from  all  sides.  The  shrill  yelp- 
ing came  closer  and  closer,  waking 
the  night  to  dismal  echoes. 

"  The  wolves  are  upon  us,"  cried 
the  convicts.  The  panic  stricken 
wretches  rent  the  air  with  shrieks  of 
fright  that  fairly  drowned  the  bay- 
ing of  the  ravenous  and  swiftly  ap- 
proaching brutes.  In  dogged  de- 
spair they  stood  still,  not  knowing 
whither  to  flee.  Piercing  screams 
rose  from  the  unfortunate  occupants 
of  the  carts.  The  threatened  peril 
was  underestimated  by  none. 

Pushkin  grasped  Alexis  by  the 
arm.  "We  are  lost,"  he  cried  in  his 
ear.  "  Hark!  the  brutes  are  coming 
by  hundreds.  The  hard,  long  win- 
ter has  driven  them  to  the  verge  of 
starvation,  and  they  are  as  bold  and 
fierce  as  lions." 

The  Cossacks  made  a  cowardly 
bolt  for  the  forest,  intending  to  take 
shelter  in  the  branches  of  trees.  But 
the  officer  in  command  of  the  other 
party  dashed  suddenly  among  them 
and  drove  them  back. 

"  You  dogs,"  he  thundered,  "  would 
you  leave  these  shackled  wretches  to 
their  fate?  Where  is  your  lock- 
smith ?  Have  him  take  off"  every 
iron.    Quick!  while  there  is  time." 

mm 

The  Cossacks  were  cowed  into 
obedience.    The  locksmith  appeared 


and  hastily  set  to  work  with  his  keys. 
The  front  file  were  liberated,  Push- 
kin and  Alexis  among  the  number; 
then  the  two  succeeding  one. 

The  next  instant  the  uproar  rose 
to  a  frightful  pitch  as  scores  of 
gaunt,  dusky  forms  sprang  from  the 
surrounding  forest  and  with  savage 
snarls  launched  themselves  upon 
their  victims. 

Fettered  and  freed  tumbled  over 
one  another  in  the  mad  scramble  for 
life.  The  locksmith  dropped  his 
keys  and  fled,  but  swift  retribution 
overtook  him  and  his  body  was  torn 
limb  from  limb.  The  Cossacks  van- 
ished in  all  directions,  shooting  as 
they  ran. 

The  horses  attached  to  the  nearest 
cart  bolted  instantly.  The  vehicle 
overturned  and  its  occupants  were 
pitched  into  the  snow. 

Alexis  saw  the  catastrophe  and 
sprang  forward.  He  snatched  the 
frail  figure  of  a  woman  in  his  arms. 
"My  God!"  he  cried,  as  he  glanced 
into  her  face.    "  It  is  Helen!" 

IX. 

In  that  moment  of  frightful  peril 
Alexis  could  not  analyze  his  emo- 
tions, yet  he  knew  that  the  girl  he 
had  snatched  from  the  snow  was  in- 
deed Helen  Armfeldt.  The  dim  light 
revealed  her  face,  and  it  seemed  to 
him  more  beautiful  than  ever,  worn 
though  it  was  by  the  keen  tooth  of 
suffering  and  privation.  She  had 
fainted  at  sound  of  his  voice,  and 
now  lay  white  and  still  in  his  asms. 

The  dreadful  pandemonium  that 
rose  from  all  sides  warned  Alexis 
that  not  a  second  was  to  be  lost. 
His  stanch  heart  sank  as  he  glared 
vainly  about  him  in  search  of  some 
place  of  refuge. 

A  Cossack  had  been  overcome  by 
the  wolves.  His  rifle  lay  ten  feet 
away.  Alexis  made  a  dash  for  it, 
and  clutching  it  firmly  by  the  barrel 
he  sprang  back  to  Helen's  side, 
snatched  the  still  senseless  girl  in 
his  arms  and  ran  toward  the  covered 
sledge. 

As  he  drew  near  he  saw  that  the 
horses  had  broken  loose  from  the 
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traces  and  fled.  The  leather  curtains 
were  buttoned  tightly  over  the  rear 
and  sides  of  the  vehicle.  He  hurried 
to  the  front  end  and  tossed  his  bur- 
den lightly  over  the  seat.  Mounting 
upon  the  forewheels  he  climbed  into 
the  interior.  Helen  had  landed  on 
a  pile  of  straw  directly  behind  the 
seat.  Her  consciousness  began  to 
return. 

"Courage,  Helen,"  cried  Alexis. 
"  I  will  save  you." 

The  rifle  he  had  picked  up  was  a 
repeater.  He  turned  the  muzzle  on 
the  howling  pack  of  wolves  that  now 
surrounded  the  sledge,  and  pulled 
the  trigger  rapidly.  Each  shot 
brought  down  a  wolf,  and  the  bodies 
were  instantly  pounced  upon  and 
mangled  by  their  comrades.  But 
only  a  few  shots  had  been  fired  when 
the  cartridges  were  exhausted. 

Alexis  was  in  despair,  but  a  cry 
from  Helen  sent  the  hot  blood  puls- 
ing through  his  veins  and  gave  him 
the  strength  and  valor  of  a  madman, 
Throwing  one  leg  over  the  seat  and 
bracing  it  on  the  footboard,  he 
gripped  the  rifle  with  both  hands 
and  waited.  Doubtless  there  were 
cartridges  somewhere  in  the  sledge, 
but  he  had  no  time  to  seek  them. 

With  gnashing  teeth  and  howls  of 
fury,  the  wolves  scrambled  over  one 
another  and  bounded  in  air.  It  was 
an  easy  matter  to  gain  the  footboard 
of  the  sledge,  but  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  stick  there.  Thud!  thud!  rang 
the  rifle  stock  as  brute  after  brute 
was  beaten  down.  Yelping  and 
snarling  they  renewed  the  attack, 
glaring  like  fiends  at  the  man  who 
stoutly  held  them  at  bay. 

But  human  endurance  was  not 
proof  against  such  desperate  and 
repeated  onslaughts.  Alexis  felt  his 
strength  failing. 

It  was  a  frightful  moment  when  a 
rifle  shot  rang  out  above  the  yelping 
of  the  maddened  pack.  Flashing 
lights  shone  inside  and  danced  on 
the  furs — on  Helen's  flushed  face  and 
wide  open  eyes. 

Alexisstaggered  forward  and  leaned 
over  the  seat.  He  saw  the  cowardly 
wolves  skurrying  off  through  the 
forest.    He  saw  the  Cossacks  who 
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belonged  to  the  strange  party  ad- 
vancing from  up  the  road,  waving 
torches  as  they  came.  They  had 
rallied  and  driven  off  the  ravenous 
pack.  In  the  rear  tramped  those  of 
the  prisoners  who  were  yet  alive — a 
haggard  and  moaning  band  of  men 
and  women. 

The  humane  officer  was  on  foot. 
He  ordered  the  three  empty  carts  to 
be  piled  together.  This  was  quickly 
done,  and  the  Cossacks  applied 
torches.  The  flamesroaredand  crack- 
led, casting  a  ruddy  glare  for  many 
yardsaround.  The  prisoners  were  left 
in  the  safe  shelter  of  the  blaze  while 
the  officer  and  his  troops  advanced. 
They  passed  the  sledge  and  went 
on  down  the  road,  where  a  horde  of 
wolves  and  convicts  were  yet  strug- 
gling and  shrieking.  A  moment 
later  the  night  echoed  to  the  shrill 
and  incessant  crack  of  rifles. 

Alexis  had  seen  enough.  He  crept 
back  to  Helen.  "  My  dear,"  he  whis- 
pered. "  Do  not  fear.  The  wolves 
have  been  beaten  back." 

She  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck 
and  kissed  him.  M  Alexis!  "  she  cried, 
in  a  tone  that  thrilled  him  to  the 
heart.  "  Is  it  really  you,  or  am  I 
dreaming?  Yes;  I  know  your  voice. 
I  am  awake.  Thank  God!  You  have 
come  to  save  me — to  take  me  home. 
Oh!  how  I  have  suffered — how  I  have 
longed  for  death!  But  I  was  sure 
you  would  come.  I  knew  your  love 
would  defy  and  conquer  all  obstacles. 
Now  the  "misery  is  over.  I  am  so 
happy." 

"My  God!"  he  groaned  in  his 
agony.  "  How  can  I  tell  her  ?  How 
can  I  tell  her?" 

"  My  dear,"  he  whispered,  in  a 
broken  and  husky  voice,  "  you  must 
know  the  worst.  '  I  entreat  you  to  be 
brave.  I,  too,  am  a  convict.  I  am 
on  my  way  to  the  mines  near  Irk- 
utsk. Let  us  make  the  most  of  this 
brief  opportunity,  for  we  shall  soon 
be  dragged  apart.    Let  us  plan  " 

A  pitiful  cry  interrupted  him,  and 
then  all  was  silent.  Helen  had 
fainted  under  the  shock. 

He  clasped  her  still  form  in  his 
arms  and  wept  bitterly.  "  It  is  bet- 
ter so,"  he   murmured.     "She  is 
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spared  the  agony  of  parting.  She 
need  not  know  how  terrible  and 
hopeless  is  her  plight  —  hers  and 
mine." 

The  wolves  had  now  been  beaten 
back.  Wailing  cries  rose  on  the  air 
as  Alexis  crept  to  the  front  of  the 
sledge.  The  Cossacks  were  return- 
ing with  the  uninjured  and  wounded 
convicts.  The  commanding  officer, 
who  headed  the  dismal  procession, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Alexis.  A  quick 
order  was  given,  and  half  a  dozen 
Cossacks  swarmed  at  once  into  the 
sledge.  He  was  dragged  out  and  over 
to  the  fire.  Rude  hands  placed  Helen 
on  a  plank  beside  him.  Then  both 
•prisoners  were  momentarily  forgot- 
ten as  the  survivors  of  Captain 
Gorka's  band  came  slowly  forward. 

Little  wonder  that  they  rent  the 
air  with  lamentations.  From  a  total 
of  two  hundred,  scarcely  more  than 
one  hundred  and  forty  remained 
alive.  Sixty  men  and  women  had 
been  mangled  or  devoured  by  the 
ravenous  wolves.  A  dozen  of  the 
soldiers  had  also  perished. 
.  The  other  party,  having  a  brave 
and  efficient  leader,  had  fared  better, 
losing  ten  convicts  and  three  Cos- 
sacks. Thus  the  total  number  of 
those  who  had  perished  by  the  fangs 
of  the  wolves  was  close  upon  eighty 
five. 

Cossacks  and  convicts  alike  seemed 
stupefied.  After  a  while  some  sem- 
blance of  order  was  restored. 

Amid  all  these  scenes,  and  within 
hearing  of  the  pitiful  cries  of  the 
the  wounded,  Alexis  stood  by  the 
side  of  her  whom  he  loved  better 
than  life.  He  had  constituted  him- 
self Helen's  protector.  He  found 
a  heavy  cloak  in  the  snow  and  threw 
it  over  her. 

A  heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder.  He  turned  and  saw  Carl 
Pushkin.  It  was  a  joyful  meeting 
for  both.  They  exchanged  glances 
of  pleasure. 

"You  are  not  hurt?"  exclaimed 
Alexis. 

"  Not  a  scratch  "  replied  Pushkin. 
*'  I  was  helping  the  Cossacks  of  the 
other  party.  They  lent  me  a  rifle." 
He  displayed  his   powder  grimed 


hands  as  he  resumed  :  14 1  witnessed 
your  brave  fight,  comrade,  and  when 
I  saw  you  climb  into  the  sledge  I 
knew  you  were  safe.  You  have  a 
woman  there?"  He  glanced  curi- 
ously at  Helen. 

"Yes,"  answered  Alexis. 

At  this  point  a  commotion  was 
heard  and  a  group  of  Cossacks  came 
down  the  road.  They  had  gone  in 
search  of  the  runaway  carts  and 
were  returning  successful.  They 
also  had  with  them  the  command- 
ant's horse. 

The  carts  were  driven  past  the 
fire,  and  the  Cossack  who  was  lead- 
ing the  officer's  steed,  halted  directly 
alongside  of  Alexis  and  Pushkin. 
The  horse  was  large  and  powerful. 

As  Alexis  glanced  from  the  animal 
to  Helen  a  daring  idea  suggested 
itself  to  his  mind.  "It  is  worth  try- 
ing," he  reflected.  "We  shall  be  no 
worse  off.  Tomsk  is  but  fifty  miles 
distant,  and  once  there  we  will  stand 
a  good  chance  of  finding  shelter 
and  friends." 

It  was  a  rash  and  foolhardy  im- 
pulse. He  glanced  quickly  around 
him.  The  Cossack  in  charge  of  the 
horse  had  let  go  of  the  bridle,  and  was 
filling  his  pipe  with  tobacco.  Push- 
kin had  joined  him,  and  the  two 
were  conversing  on  easy  terms.  The 
rest  of  the  soldiers  were  either  piling 
fresh  wood  on  the  fire  or  moving  to 
and  fro  among  the  wounded  con- 
victs. The  officer  was  some  distance 
off. 

Alexis  felt  his  heart  throb  wildly 
as  he  stooped  and  lifted  Helen  in  his 
arms.  The  next  instant  he  wasspeed- 
ing  forward  into  the  night,  holding 
the  lines  in  one  hand  and  clinging  to 
Helen  with  the  other. 

Maddened  by  the  incessant  prod- 
ding of  the  stirrups  and  by  the 
shrill  clamor  that  rose  from  the 
Cossacks,  the  high  spirited  steed  tore 
on  a  furious  gallop  down  the  road. 
Alexis  heard  the  crack  of  rifles  ring 
above  the  clamor,  and  whistling  bul- 
lets sped  by  his  ears.  Then  a  fierce, 
wild  joy  surged  through  his  heart 
as  he  saw  the  friendly  darkness  be- 
fore him. 

But  his  exultation  was  short  lived. 
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Scarcely  had  the  horse  left  the  last 
Cossack  sentry  behind  when  two 
gaunt  brutes  leaped  from  the  forest 
into  midroad,  uttering  snarls  of  rage 
and  hunger.  The  horse  swerved  so 
abruptly  that  Alexis  was  shot  off  into 
the  snow.  His  arm  was  still  around 
Helen's  waist,  and  they  landed  to- 
gether. The  frightened  steed  turned 
about  and  galloped  up  the  road, 
where  he  was  speedily  captured. 
The  wolves  retreated  to  the  forest  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come,  dismayed 
by  the  shouts  and  blazing  torches  of 
the  advancing  Cossacks. 

The  drifted  snow  had  saved  the 
fugitives  from  injury.  Alexis  glanced 
despairingly  at  his  pursuers  as  he 
knelt  beside  the  girl.  44  Alexis!"  she 
murmured.  "  Don't  let  them  separ- 
ate us." 

"  It  is  God's  will,"  he  replied,  hold- 
ing her  to  his  breast.  "  Listen, 
Helen.  I  have  but  a  moment  to 
speak.  You  are  going  to  Yeniseisk 
— I  to  Irkutsk.  Some  day  I  will  es- 
cape and  come  to  you.  I  implore 
you  to  believe  it.  For  my  sake  be 
brave  and  endure  your  sufferings." 

The  fervid  words  were  spoken  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  yet  he  meant 
them  to  come  true.  A  ray  of  hope 
seemed  to  shine  through  his  bitter 
despair. 

"Yes;  I  will  live  for  your  sake," 
she  whispered.  44  Some  day  you  will 
come,  Alexis." 

There  was  no  time  to  say  more. 
The  Cossacks  were  upon  them,  and 
they  were  torn  roughly  apart.  Helen 
uttered  one  pitiful  scream  ;  then  she 
hung  limply  in  the  arms  of  her  cap- 
tors as  they  bore  her  up  the  road. 
Alexis  followed  between  two  Cos- 
sacks. 

The  spot  where  the  flight  had  be- 
gun was  quickly  reached.  Helen 
was  placed  in  the  covered  sledge, 
which  was  already  crowded  with 
women.  The  commanding  officer 
confronted  Alexis  with  a  glance  of 
anger. 

"The  scoundrel  belongs  to  the 
other  party,"  he  exclaimed,  and  turn- 
ing to  Alexis,  added :  44  What  was  your 
object  in  attempting  to  carry  off  a 
woman  whom  you  never  saw  until 


tonight  ?  Better  if  I  had  left  you 
both  to  the  mercy  of  the  wolves.  I 
assuredly  would  have  done  so  but  for 
the  horse." 

Alexis  made  no  reply.  He  faced 
his  questioner  calmly,  but  at  heart 
he  was  deeply  worried  for  fear  the 
secret  should  be  discovered.  In 
that  event  extraordinary  measures 
might  be  taken  to  frustrate  the  plan 
which  he  had  recently  conceived. 

The  officer  turned  on  his  heel, 
muttering  in  an  audible  tone, 44  There 
is  surely  some  mystery  here.  It 
matters  little,  however,  since  the 
close  of  another  day  will  find  them 
miles  apart,  and  with  no  hope  of 
meeting  in  the  future." 

As  an  advance  in  the  darkness 
would  have  courted  certain  attack 
from  the  wolves,,  preparations  were 
made  to  spend  the  balance  of  the 
night  on  the  ground.  The  Yeneseisk  • 
party  were  separated  from  the  others 
and  marched  forward  a  distance  of 
fifty  yards.  Horses  were  harnessed 
to  the  covered  sledge,  and  with  a 
bitter  pang  Alexis  saw  it  vanish 
amid  the  string  of  carts.  The  fire  . 
was  left  in  possession  of  the  Irkutsk 
party,  and  fresh  ones  were  built  by 
the  strangers. 

The  convicts  were  huddled  around 
the  blaze  in  dismal  groups.  <Some 
stretched  themselves  in  the  snow 
and  tried  vainly  to  sleep.  Little 
wonder  that  none  could  close  their 
eyes.  Here  and  there  lay  bleeding 
and  mangled  wretches  whose  wounds 
had  been  clumsily  bandaged  by  the 
Cossacks.  Their  groans  and  cries 
mingled  with  the  baying  of  wolves, 
for  the  hungry  p&ck  still  prowled  in 
the  vicinity.  Torches  and  bonfires 
flashed  along  the  line  and  cast  a  yel- 
low glare  on  the  bloody  snow. 

Alexis  found  himself  by  the  side 
of  Carl  Pushkin,  and  with  a  motive, 
which  he  intended  revealing  later, 
he  poured  out  his  whole  sad  story. 
Pushkin  was  deeply  impressed  by 
the  narrative. 

44 1  believe  in  your  innocence,"  he 
replied.  44 1  knew  from  the  first  that 
you  were  far  above  the  rest  of  us. 
But  you  have  no  redress  that  I  can 
see." 
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He  finally  told  Alexis  something 
of  his  own  life.  He  had  resided  in 
Irkutsk  and  the  vicinity,  he  said, 
until  he  was  thirty  years  old.  Then 
he  moved  to  South  Russia,  where 
poverty  drove  him  to  crime  and  he 
became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers. 

M  You  have  lived  in  Irkutsk, 
then  ?"  asked  Alexis.  "  Doubtless  you 
possess  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  country  than  that  gathered  in 
your  journeys  to  and  from  the 
mines." 

There  was  something  in  the  way 
he  spoke  that  made  plain  his  thoughts 
to  PushkK 

"I  think  I  understand  you,  com- 
rade," he  said.    "Rely  on  me." 

The  night  wore  monotonously  on. 
At  early  dawn  hot  tea  and  black 
bread  were  served  to  all,  and  an  hour 
later  a  string  of  carts  came  slowly 
up  the  road,  led  by  Captain  Gorka. 
He  violently  upbraided  the  Cossacks 
for  their  blunder,  but  -showed  little 
concern  for  the  poor  wretches  who 
had  been  slain  by  the  wolves. 

Preparations  for  departure  were 
made  in  haste.  Half  a  dozen  of  the 
injured  had  died  during  the  night, 
and  the  bodies  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  snow.  The 'Yeneseisk 
party  was  the  first  to  start,  and 
Alexis  strained  his  eyes  after  the 
covered  sledge  that  held  his  loved 
one  as  long  as  it  remained  "in  sight. 
When  a  bend  in  the  road  hid  it  from 
view  he  reluctantly  turned  his  head 
and  obeyed  the  sharp  command  to 
fall  in. 

X. 

The  close  of  April  witnessed  the 
melting  of  Siberian  snow  drifts  and 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  *bound 
Neva.  While  the  convict  bands  to 
which  Helen  and  Alexis  belonged 
were  tramping  on  through  May  and 
June  toward  their  widely  separated 
destinations,  enduring  untold  hard- 
ships, vividly  contrasting  scenes 
were  taking  place  in  the  Imperial  City 
of  St.  Petersburg.  The  Czar  and  his 
court  were  at  Peterhof.  The  nobles 
and  wealthy  merchants  hovered 
between  their  villas  and  the  Gulf  of 
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Finland  and  their  dearly  loved  clubs 
in  town.  The  stirring  events  of 
February  had  been  forgotten,  except 
by  a  few.  A  new  man  reigned  in 
the  place  of  Inspector  Sumaroff. 
Paul  Daresoff  and  the  assassin  of  the 
police  spy  Bulgarin  were  still  at  large. 
The  police  were  of  the  opinion  that 
they  had  escaped  across  the  frontier. 

General  Armfeldt,  bent  and  hag- 
gard, could  occasionally  be  seen  tot- 
tering between  his  lonely  mansion 
and  the  quays,  attended  by  a  faith- 
ful servant.  He  had  resigned  from 
active  service  and  seemed  waiting 
for  death  to  end  the  wreck  of  his  life 
and  happiness. 

Stepan  Sebranji,  after  his  long 
absence  in  South  America,  was  en- 
joying life  in  contentment  and  hap- 
piness. It  is  true  that  he  no  longer 
spent  large  sums  in  dissipation  and 
extravagance.  But  he  still  owned  a 
horse  and  a  yacht,  and  was  exceed- 
ingly popular  among  the  members 
of  his  several  clubs.  He  was  fre- 
quently invited  to  thcsuburban  villas 
among  the  islands  of  the  Neva,  and 
therefore  he  spent  but  little  time  in 
his  apartments. 

Perhaps  it  was  stress  of  business 
that  chained  Michael  Korff,  the  law- 
yer, to  his  office,  and  caused  the  anx- 
ious, haggard  look  that  was  ever 
present  on  his  features.  At  all 
events  he  had  forsaken  the  gaming 
table  and  discarded  the  costly  beau- 
ties of  the  opera  and  the  ballet.  He 
received  frequent  visits  from  shrewd 
faced  men  whose  appearance  stamped 
them  as  detectives.  He  held  long 
and  futile  interviews  with  them,  and 
each  time  the  lines  on  his  worn  face 
seemed  to  deepen. 

The  gay  life  of  which  Cranbrook 
and  Vivian  found  themselves  a  part 
during  that  summer  was  a  severe 
and  trying  ordeal.  The  role  that 
they  were  playing  compelled  them 
to  be  seen  constantly  at  their  clubs 
and  at  social  functions.  Their  vivac- 
ity and  light  heartedness  was  only  a 
mask  that  concealed  their  gnawing 
grief  and  sorrow. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14th  of 
August,  as  Cranbrook  was  about 
leaving   the   American  legation,  a 
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note  was  handed  to  him  by  a  strange 
messenger,  who  immediately  de- 
parted. The  missive  was  penciled 
in  Maxime  Valadon's  well  known 
hand,  and  contained  the  following 
brief  instructions: 

"  Come  to  my  apartments  at  nine 
o'clock  tonight.  Be  at  the  street 
door  exactly  on  the  stroke  of  the 
hour." 

Cranbrook  lost  no  time  in  finding 
Vivian  and  acquainting  him  with  the 
summons.  The  bell  of  St.  Isaac's 
struck  the  hour  just  as  the  two 
paused  before  the  house.  The  door 
was  opened  and  Maxime  Valadon 
looked  cautiously  out.  He  beckoned 
his  visitors  up  the  steps,  and  pressed 
his  fingers  to  his  lips  to  indicate  sil- 
ence. Without  a  word  he  conducted 
them  to  his  apartment  on  the  second 
floor,  which  was  in  utter  darkness. 
He  guided  them  to  chairs  and  partly 
closed  the  door,  leaving  open  a  crack 
half  a  dozen  inches  wide.  From 
where  they  sat  Cranbrook  and  Vivian 
could  see  clearly  into  the  hall.  Above 
the  stairway  a  gas  jet  was  burning 
under  half  head. 

"  Now,  messieurs,"  whispered  Val- 
adon, as  he  took  a  seat  behind  them, 
"  you  will  remain  perfectly  quiet 
and  make  good  use  of  your  eyes." 

His  visitors  were  mystified,  and  it 
was  with  no  expectation  of  what  was 
to  come  that  they  riveted  their  gaze 
on  the  hall.  Half  an  hour  slipped  by 
in  profound  silence.  Then  a  door 
opened  and  shut  overhead,  and  foot- 
steps were  heard  descending  the 
staircase  from  the  third  floor.  A 
moment  later  a  tall,  bearded  man,  in 
perfect  evening  attire,  passed  rapidly 
across  the  strip  of  hall  and  descended 
the  stairs.  He  opened  the  street 
door  and  vanished  from  sight  and 
sound. 

Maxime  Valadon  rose  and  lighted 
a  lamp.  He  noiselessly  closed  the 
door  and  turned  to  his  visitors. 

"  Well,  you  saw  him  ? "  he  in- 
quired. 

"  You  mean  Stepan  Sebranji  ?"  ex- 
claimed Vivian,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 
"  Why.  we  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  him.  We  did  not  know,  how- 
ever, that  he  lodged  here." 


Cranbrook  looked  puzzled.  "That 
is  true,  Valadon,"  he  said.  "  We 
have  met  Stepan  Sebranji  on  many 
occasions.  But  what  does  this  my- 
stery mean  ?  " 

"  You  will  hear  presently,"  replied 
the  detective.  "  You  say  that  you 
are  on  intimate  terms  with  this  Ste- 
pan Sebranji.  Does  his  appearance 
remind  you  of  no  one  else  ?" 

"  He  bears  a  strong  and  remark- 
able resemblance  to  Captain  Vassily 
Armfeldt,  if  that  is  what  you  mean," 
replied  Cranbrook. 

"  No;  I  know  nothing  of  that,"  an- 
swered Valadon.  "  Think  a  moment. 
Does  he  not  suggest  the  bearded  as- 
sassin of  the  Samarkand  Inn?" 

Cranbrook  started.  "  There  is  a 
resemblance,"  he  answered.  M I 
never  dreamed  of  it  before.  It  would 
be  much  stronger  if  Stepan  Sebranji 
were  to  discard  his  glasses,  allow  his 
beard  and  hair  to  grow  to  their  full 
length,  and  muffle  himself  in  a  huge 
cloak." 

"  Yes;  you  are  right."  exclaimed 
Vivian.  "  I  can  detect  the  likeness." 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,  Vala- 
don ?"  demanded  Cranbrook.  "  My 
head  is  in  a  whirl.  Surely  there  can 
be  no  connection  between  Stepan 
Sebranji  and  the  assassin  ?  Why,  in 
that  event  Sebranji  would  be  the  man 
we  are  looking  for — Count  Nord- 
hoff's  enemy." 

"  He  is,"  declared  Valadon,  in  a 
triumphant  voice.  "  It  was  Stepan 
Sebranji  who  stabbed  the  police  spy 
at  the  Samarkand  Inn — who  assassi- 
nated Inspector  Sumaroff — who  sent 
Count  Nordhoff  and  his  intended  wife 
to  Siberia.  Nor  is  that  all.  I  have 
a  still  greater  surprise  for  you.  Ste- 
pan Sebranji  is  none  other  than  the 
famous  Terrorist,  Paul  Daresoff. 
That  is  all  now.  Return  sharp  at 
one.    There  is  work  for  us  to  do." 

At  the  hour  named  Cranbrook  and 
Vivian  were  again  with  the  detective. 
Presently  they  were  joined  by  a 
short,  stoutly  built  man  of  about 
fifty,  who  wore  a  dark  green  uniform 
and  a  closely  cropped  mustache. 

"Captain  Baranoff,  messieurs," 
said  the  detective  in  an  impressive 
whisper. 
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The  police  captain  shook  hands 
with  Cranbrook  and  Vivian,  and 
muttered  a  few  words.  Then  he  fol- 
lowed Valadon  to  the  rear  room, 
where  they  held  a  brief  and  secret 
conversation.  They  returned  shortly 
and  sat  down  just  behind  the  others, 
to  whom  the  detective  handed  a 
revolver  apiece. 

"  It  is  always  wise  to  be  prepared," 
he  whispered,  "  though  I  do  nol 
think  it  will  be  necessary  to  fire  a 
single  shot." 

"  Do  not  be  too  sure  of  that,"  mut- 
tered Captain  Baranoff.  "  If  this 
man  is  really  Paul  Daresoff  he  will 
fight  with  whatever  he  can  lay  his 
hands  upon." 

This  closed  the  conversation.  For 
more  than  an  hour  the  four  silent 
watchers  sat  within  the  darkened 
room,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
lighted  strip  of  hall  without.  Stepan 
Sebranji's  return  was,  of  course,  un- 
certain. He  might  arrive  at  any 
moment;  he  might  not  come  until 
dawn. 

About  two  o'clock  a  slight,  creak- 
ing noise  was  heard  toward  the  rear 
of  the  house.  Valadon  rose  instantly, 
and  closed  the  door.  A  moment 
later  soft  footsteps  came  along  the 
hall  and  then  receded.  After  five 
minutes  Valadon  opened  the  door 
several  inches.  As  he  stood  there  he 
heard  distinctly  the  low  sound  of 
voices  from  the  third  floor.  His 
companions  also  heard  them.  Pre- 
sently the  noise  ceased,  and  all  was 
silent. 

"  My  friends,  something  is  wrong," 
whispered  Captain  Baranoff.  M  Se- 
branji  has  entered  the  house  by  the 
rear  way." 

"It  seems  impossible,"  replied 
Valadon,  "and  yet  two  persons  were 
surely  talking  on  the  third  floor.  It 
will  be  wise  to  go  up.  Come,  let  us 
start.    First  remove  your  shoes." 

A  moment  later  the  little  band 
crept  down  the  hall  in  their  stocking 
feet.  They  softly  ascended  the  rear 
staircase,  Valadon  and  Cqptain  Bar- 
anoff in  advance.  At  the  top  they 
found  themselves  opposite  a  partly 
open  door. 

Glancing  into  the  room  they  saw 


Alphonse  sitting  at  a  large  table, 
under  the  glare  of  a  lamp.  He  was 
clad  only  in  shirt  and  trousers,  and 
was  writing  feverishly.  All  around 
him  were  heaps  of  manuscript  and 
open  volumes. 

Valadon  made  a  gesture  of  silence 
and  led  his  companions  on.  They 
turned  an  angle  in  the  hall  and  saw 
Sebranji's  door  twenty  feet  ahead  of 
them.  A  bright  light  shone  through 
the  crevices. 

***** 

Let  us  go  back  an  hour.  It  wanted 
but  a  few  minutes  to  one  o'clock 
when  Stepan  Sebranji  emerged  from 
the  portals  of  the  Marine  Club.  He 
had  been  at  the  card  table  for  hours 
and  was  the  poorer  for  it  by  several 
hundred  rubles.  Usually  he  won, 
and  this  novel  experience  disgusted 
him.  He  halted  on  the  marble  steps 
to  light  a  cigarette. 

"My  nerves  must  be  unstrung  to- 
night," he  muttered,  as  he  glanced 
up  and  down  the  deserted  street, 
searching  vainly  for  a  drosky.  "  If 
I  go  elsewhere  I  shall  lose  more 
money.    For  once  I  will  retire  early." 

As  he  descended  to  the  pavement 
a  slim  young  man  darted  forward 
and  caught  his  arm.  "At  last,"  he 
cried.  "  I  have  sought  you  at  four 
clubs,  Monsieur  Sebranji,  and  it  was 
only  chance  that  brought  me  here." 

"Alphonse!"  exclaimed  the  other, 
in  a  tone  of  great  surprise,  "  what 
does  this  mean  ?    What  is  wrong?" 

The  young  Frenchman  drew  his 
companion  under  the  shadow  of  a 
tree.  "  You  will  think  me  foolish, 
monsieur,"  he  began  stammei ingly, 
"but — but  I  acted  on  the  impulse  of 
the  moment.  Tonight  I  overheard 
part  of  a  conversation  in  Maxime 
Valadon's  room.  There  was  at  least 
one  stranger  with  him — possibly  two 
— though  I  admitted  none  to  the 
house.  They  mentioned  your  name 
often,  and  they  spoke  of  the  Imperial 
Bank  and  of  a  man  named  Karr. 
Possibly  this  Karr  was  one  of  the 
speakers.  They  also  spoke  of — of 
the  police.  I  feared  you  might  be  in 
danger,  monsieur.  I  came  to  warn 
you.    That  is  all." 
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Sebranji  turned  as  pale  as  the 
white  glow  of  the  electric  lamp  that 
swung  above  the  club's  portals.  For 
a  full  minute  he  uttered  no  sound. 
Then  he  replied,  in  tones  of  forced 
calmness :  "  I  thank  you,  Alphonse. 
You  have  done  me  a  service.  It  is 
not  that  I  am  in  danger,  but  I  have 
enemies,  you  see,  and  it  is  possible 
that  they  are  plotting  against  me. 
What  was  the  situation  when  vou 
left?" 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  the  visitor  had 
left  the  house,"  replied  Alphonse. 
"  Maxime  Valadon's  door  was 
closed,  and  there  was  a  light  only  in 
his  bedroom.  You  understand,  mon- 
sieur, that  I  did  not  dare  to  play  the 
spv.  What  I  overheard  was  acci- 
dental." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Sebranji. 
"  Come,  I  will  accompany  you 
home.  We  will  go  on  foot.  The 
fresh  air  will  do  me  good.  You  have 
the  keys  to  the  rear  entrance  with 
you,  Alphonse?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur."  He  jingled  some- 
thing in  his  pocket. 

They  hastened  along  from  street  to 
street,  and  Sebranji  kept  a  keen  and 
constant  lookout  in  all  directions. 
"It  is  too  soon  to  be  alarmed,"  he 
reflected,  44  yet  it  is  best  to  prepare 
for  the  worst.  I  understand  the 
situation.  That  cursed  cashier  has 
made  some  discovery  and  rushed  off 
to  confide  his  suspicions  to  his  old 
friend,  the  Frenchman.  Possibly 
they  are  on  the  right  clew,  though  it 
seems  impossible.  At  all  events  I 
had  better  leave  the  city  until  I  can 
get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.  I  was 
a  fool  to  continue  my  account  at  the 
Imperial  Bank.  Well,  if  it  comes  to 
the  worst,  I  can  slip  across  the  Prus- 
sian frontier.  My  work  in  Russia  is 
over,  though  I  confess  to  a  love  for 
the  Imperial  City." 

It  was  two  o'clock  when  Sebranji 
and  his  companion  entered  the 
house  by  the  yard  gate  and  the  rear 
door,  both  of  which  Alphonse  locked 
behind  him.  They  ascended  the 
back  staircase  and  paused  on  the 
second  floor. 

"  One  moment,"  whispered  Al- 
phonse.   He  slipped  up  the  hall  and 


came  quickly  back.  "AH  is  dark  in 
Maxime  Valadon's  apartments,"  he 
announced.  "Doubtless  he  is  sleep- 
ing soundly." 

Sebranji  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief 
as  he  mounted  to  the  third  floor. 

"  Alphonse,"  he  whispered,  "  will 
you  call  me  at  eight  o'clock.  I 
shall  probably  leave  the  city  for  a 
few  days  by  an  early  train.  I  will 
have  some  instructions  for  you  in  the 
morning." 

"  I  will  waken  you  in  time,"  re- 
plied Alphonse.  "Remember,  mon- 
sieur, that  in  all  things  I  am  at  your 
service.  You  have  but  to  command 
me.  I  shall  be  awake  for  an  hour 
yet.  I  have  a  chapter  that  must  be 
completed  before  dawn.  I  shall 
work  all  the  better  for  my  breath  of 
fresh  air." 

"  You  are  a  faithful  friend,  Al- 
phonse," whispered  Sebranji.  M  Some 
day  I  shall  reward  your  services." 

He  passed  along  the  hall  and  en- 
tered his  apartments.  He  lighted  a 
lamp  in  the  sitting  room,  and  after  a 
moment  or  two  of  indecision  he  sat 
down  at  his  desk. 

"  My  mind  is  made  up,"  he  mut- 
tered. "  I  will  go  away  for  a  few 
days,  and  Alphonse  shall  apprise  me 
of  what  takes  place  in  my  absence. 
He  is  a  faithful  fellow  and  can  be 
trusted.  Moreover,  I  have  no  time 
in  which  to  hunt  up  my  trusty  spies. 
Since  I  have  severed  my  connection 
with  them  I  do  not  even  know  where 
they  could  be  found.  The  first  thing 
is  money.  I  will  draw  a  check  to 
the  order  of  Alphonse.  I  dare  not 
make  it  too  large  for  fear  of  strength- 
ening Karr's  suspicions.  Five  thou- 
sand rubles  will  be  a  safe  amount. 
Alphonse  will  send  me  the  money. 
Fortunately  I  have  enough  in  my 
pocket  for  present  expenses." 

He  took  a  check  book  from  a 
drawer  and  began  to  write  hastily. 
As  he  attached  his  signature  and 
clapped  a  blotter  over  it,  the  door 
leading  to  the  hall  was  flung  open 
suddenly  and  without  warning. 

Sebranji  was  sitting  with  his  back 
to  the  door,  and  when  he  heard  it 
open  quickly  and  without  a  prelim- 
inary knock,  he  instantly  concluded 
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that  the  intruder  was  Alphonse. 
Nevertheless  he  felt  a  vague  thrill  of 
alarm,  for  Alphonse  was  usually 
very  ceremonious.  But  he  did  not 
turn  around  until  he  had  finished 
drying  the  check  with  the  blotter. 
Then  he  leisurely  pushed  his  chair 
back  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

As  he  saw  the  four  visitors  stand- 
ing just  within  the  threshold  of  the 
room  his  face  blanched  and  his  arms 
dropped  limply.  He  quickly  recov- 
ered from  the  shock  and  took  seve- 
ral steps  forward. 

"This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure," 
he  said  with  perfect  coolness  and  in 
a  slightly  ironical  tone.  "  Be  seated, 
gentlemen." 

Maxime  Valadon  softly  closed 
the  door.  "  This  is  hardly  a  proper 
hour  to  pay  a  visit,  Stepan  Sebranji," 
he  replied,  "  but  our  errand  is 
urgent  and  must  serve  as  an  excuse. 
You  are  acquainted  with  Messieurs 
Cranbrook  and  Vivian  ?  They  are 
friends  of  Count  Alexis  Nordhoff." 


"Yes;  we  have  met  frequently," 
answered  Sebranji.  "  I  regret  that 
I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  unfortunate  Count  Nordhoff." 
Not  a  muscle  moved  as  he  spoke, 
nor  did  the  slightest  change  pass 
over  his  face. 

"  Count  Nordhoff  was  truly  unfor- 
tunate," resumed  Valadon.  u  More 
than  that,  he  was  innocent.  He 
was  the  victim  of  a  fiendish  conspir- 
acy. But  pardon  me;  you  also  are 
acquainted  with  Captain  Baranoff  ?" 

"  I  have  not  that  honor,"  replied 
Sebranji,  in  a  suave  and  confident 
tone. 

"  Are  you  sure  of  that  ?"  demand- 
ed the  police  captain,  as  he  stepped 
close  to  the  lamp  and  removed  his 
hat.  "  Reflect  a  moment.  Let  your 
thoughts  go  back  three  years.  Try 
to  recall  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  last  met.  To  me  it  is  all 
as  fresh  as  though  it  happened  but 
yesterday.  /  have  not  forgotten  you, 
Paul  Daresof." 


( To  be  continued.) 
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In  fair  Touraine — that  fed  the  blood  of  kings 

With  blood  of  subjects — ,  as  by  fair  hands 

Wrought  into  forms  of  loveliness  there  stands 
A  chapel  on  the  height  whence  Amboise  springs, 
Dark  with  old  tragedies :  —a  fitting  place 

Nor  one  who  for  dear  Art's  sake  could  forego 

The  sun  of  Italy, — whose  pencil  show 
Beauty  in  Christ's — and  in  Medusa's — face. 
The  wondrous  "  Supper  "  slowly  crumbles  now 

On  the  far  convent  wall  that  gave  it  birth  ; 
The  color  fades  from  Mona  Lisa's  brow. 

And  here  lies  Leonardo  : — not  on  earth 
But  in  God's  hand,  and  in  the  human  heart 

He  finds  the  true  eternity  of  Art. 

John  Hall  Ingham. 
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By  Theodore  Schtvartz. 


SELDOM  has  there  been  a  more 
notable  gathering  of  crowned 
heads  than  that  which  assembled 
last  year  at  the  Amalienborg  palace 
in  the  old  city  of  Copenhagen.  The 
occasion  was  a  remarkable  one.  A 
golden  wedding  is  always  a  touching 
and  interesting  event.  Rarely  in- 
deed does  it  happen  in  a  palace,  and 
rarely  does  it  crown  such  a  romance 
— though  theirs  has  been  a  purely 
domestic  romance — as  that  of  King 
Christian  and  Queen  Louise  of  Den- 
mark. 

M  Christian  "  has  been  one  of  the 
characteristic  names  of  Danish  his- 
tory ever  since  it  was  borne  by  the 
Viking  chieftain  of  Erald's  ringing 

verse: 

King  Christian  stood  by  lofty  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke; 
His  sword  was  hammering  so  fast, 
Down  went  the  foeman's  hull  and  mast 

In  mist  and  smoke! 

The  present  Christian,  the  ninth  of 
his  name,  was  not  born  in  direct  line 
of  succession  to  the  throne  he  now 
occupies.  He  was  a  prince  of  the 
German  duchies  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein,  which  up  to  1864  formed  a  part 
of  the  Danish  territory.  He  was  an 
officer  in  the  Danish  army  when  in 
May,  1842,  he  married  Princess 
Louise  of  Hesse,  a  niece  of  Christian 
VIII  of  Denmark.  The  young  couple 
(they  were  both  twenty  four)  had 
plenty  of  blue  blood  on  either  side, 
but  an  embarrassing  lack  of  money, 
and  the  first  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
of  their  married  life  were  years  of 
something  very  much  like  downright 
poverty.  At  one  time  they  lived  in 
a  little  German  village  near  Frank- 
fort; afterwards  an  apartment  in  the 
attics  of  the  Copenhagen  palace  was 
assigned  them.  The  princess  mended 
the  prince's  clothes,  and   as  their 


children  grew  up  the  daughters 
stitched  their  own  simple  gowns. 
Each  of  the  three  girls  had  an  allow- 
ance of  ten  dollars  a  month  to  supply 
her  wardrobe.  They  could  hardly 
have  expected  that  one  of  them  was 
to  wear  a  dress  that  cost  forty  thou- 
sand dollars— as  Dagmar  did  on  the 
day  of  her  coronation  as  Empress  of 
All  the  Russias  in  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscow. 

Frederick  VII  of  Denmark  was  the 
last  king  of  the  old  royal  line.  He 
had  no  heir,  and  the  question  of  suc- 
cession had  become  a  burning  one. 
It  was  finally  settled  by  the  selection 
of  Prince  Christian,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Danish  parliament  and  of  the 
great  powers  of  Europe;  and  in  1863, 
when  Frederick  died,  Christian  was 
duly  installed  as  King  of  Denmark. 

Not  entirely  without  opposition, 
however.  On  the  very  day  of  his 
accession  a  German  prince,  Duke 
Frederick  of  Augustenburg,  laid 
claim  to  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
aroused  the  bitter  controversy  that 
ended,  on  Denmark's  refusal  to  sur- 
render the  duchies,  in  the  declaration 
of  war  by  Prussia  and  Austria.  The 
resistance  of  the  little  northern 
kingdom  was,  of  course,  speedily 
overwhelmed  by  the  armies  of  the 
two  great  German  states,  and  she 
was  forced  to  submit  to  the  spolia- 
tion— for  such  it  really  was. 

Since  that  brief  campaign  Chris- 
tian's reign  has  been  one  of  peace, 
though  not  wholly  one  of  quietude. 
He  is  one  of  those  sturdy  conserva- 
tives, who,  like  Bismarck,  cherish 
certain  old  fashioned  ideas  that  are 
apt,  in  these  days  of  popular  democ- 
racy, to  cause  disagreements  between 
monarchs  and  peoples.  King  Chris- 
tian has  had  some  tolerably  warm  dis- 
putes with  his  parliament;  disputes 
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greatly  tempered,  however,  by  the 
personal  esteem  the  Danes  feel  for 
him.  He  is  known  to  be  upright, 
earnest,  and  conscientious,  a  model 
in  his  private  life,  and  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent heart  even  if  his  head  be 
somewhat  strong;  and  the  political 
dissensions  of  his  little  kingdom  have 
been  mere  family  bickerings  rather 
than  portents  of  revolution. 

The  betrothal  of  Christian's  eldest 
daughter,  Alexandra,  to  the  heir  to 
the  British  throne  was  announced  in 
the  autumn  of  1862,  when  the  En- 
glish prince  and  the  Danish  princess 
— duly  chaperoned  by  the  parents  of 
both  —  were  visiting  the  court  of 
Brussels  together.  Their  marriage 
took  place  in  the  fine  old  chapel  at 
Windsor,  in  the  following  March, 
and  they  began  their  housekeeping 
at  Frogmore,  one  of  the  lodges  in  the 
Windsor  grounds.  Their  eldest  son, 
the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  born 


there;  their  four  living  children  in 
Marlborough  House,  the  London 
palace  that  now  divides  their  time 
with  Sandringham,  their  country 
place  in  Norfolk. 

Ever  since  she  came  to  England,  to 
be  greeted  with  Tennyson's — 

Sea  Kings'  daughter  from  over  the  sea, 
Saxon  and  Norman  and  Dane  are  we. 
But  all  of  us  Dane  in  our  welcome  of 
thee — 

the  Princess  of  Wales  has  been  very 
popular  in  her  adopted  country.  She 
was  then  a  remarkably  handsome 
girl  —  rather  tall  and  slender,  and 
very  graceful  and  distingu/e\  and  even 
yet,  though  her  silver  wedding  was 
celebrated  five  years  ago,  her  beauty 
is  remarkably  well  preserved.  Queen 
Victoria's  partial  abdication  of  her 
social  functions  has  cast  upon  her 
daughter  in  law's  shoulders  many  of 
the  duties  that  fall  to  the  first  lady 
of  the  court  of  St.  James;  and  not- 
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withstanding  a  slight  deafness, 
inherited  from  her  mother,  the  prin- 
cess's   performance    of    all  such 
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functions  has  been  regarded  as  al- 
most an  ideal  of  grace,  tact,  and 
dignity. 

Alexandra's  sister  Dagmar  par- 
alleled the  more  recent  romance  of 
Princess  May  of  Teck.  Almost  im- 
mediately after  her  engagement  to 
the  Czarevitch  Nicholas,  eldest  son 
and  heir  of  Alexander  II  of  Russia, 
her  betrothed  died.  It  is  said  that 
on  his  deathbed  he  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  brother  should  fill  his  place. 
At  any  rate,  that  is  what  happened. 
Three  years  after  her  father's  ac- 
cession to  the  Danish  tiirone,  Dag- 
mar was  married  to  the  prince  who 
is  now  Alexander  III  of  Russia. 

Dagmar  shares  the  amiable  quali- 
ties of  her  sister.  At  the  Anitchkof 
palace  in  St.  Petersburg,  which  was 
her  home  as  crown  princess  of  Rus- 
sia,  she    used    to   entertain,  everv 


Christmas,  not  only  the  children  of 
the  nobles,  but  a  great  gathering  of 
the  poor  boys  and  girls  of  the  capital 
on  the  Neva.  As  consort  of 
a  sovereign  who  is  probably 
the  wealthiest  in  Kurope,  and 
whose  rule  over  a  hundred 
million  subjects  is  absolutely 
despotic,  her  home  life  at  the 
Winter  Palace  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  at  the  Gatchinaor 
the  Peterhof  in  the  country, 
has  always  been  as  domestic 
and  unpretentious  as  she 
could  make  it.  Alexander  is 
a  devoted  husband  and  is 
seldom  absent  from  his 
queen  and  her  children. 
The  eldest  sOn,  the  Czare- 
vitch Nicholas,  is  now  a 
young  man  of  twenty  five, 
well  educated,  well  traveled, 
and  intelligent.  Next  comes 
the  Grand  Duchess  Xenia, 
and  then  three  younger 
children. 

The  only  shadow  on  the 
married  life  of  the  Czarina 
was  cast  upon  it  by  the 
terrible  death  of  her  father 
in  law,  twelve  years  ago. 
The  ever  present  dread  lest 
her  husband  might  share  his 
father's  fate  made  the  early 
years  of  his  reign  gloomy 
ones  indeed;  and  not  even  yet  has 
that  dread  wholly  departed. 

It   is  said  that  long  ago,  when 
Prince  Christian  was  a  landless  and 
penniless  aristocrat  with  a  good  sized 
family  and  no  apparent  prospects,  a 
gypsy  fortune  teller  told  his  three 
daughters  that  two  of  them  would 
one    day    become    empresses  of 
mighty  nations,  and  that  the  third 
would  be  a  queen  without  a  king 
dom.    The  story  sounds  suspicious 
ly  like  a  fairy  tale;  but  if  such  a 
prophecy  was  actually  made  it  was 
a  wonderfully  good  one.  and  only 
the  coronation  of   the  Princess  of 
Wales  is  needed  to  complete  its  ful- 
fillment.    The  "  queen    without  a 
kingdom  "  is  Thyra,  the  youngest 
sister,  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land, a  German  prince  whose  Eng- 
lish title  comes  bv  descent  from  a 
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son  of  George  III,  and  who  would 
be  King  of  Hanover  if  the  Prussians 
had  not  forcibly  annexed  his  father's 
dominions.  The  duke  has  at  least 
the  consolation  of  great  private 
wealth,  being  worth,  it  is  reported, 
some  twenty  five  millions  of  dollars, 
although  he  has  steadily  refused  to 
lower  his  dignity  by  accepting  the 
"  Guelph  fund,"  offered  as  compen- 
sation for  his  lost  throne.  Thyra  is 
said  to  have  been  her  father's  favor- 
ite child,  and  the  fact  that  her  mar- 
riage was  less  brilliant  than  her  sis- 
ters', and  has  proved  less  happy,  has 
been  a  great  disappointment  to  him. 

There  is  another  throne  that  has 
fallen  to  a  member  of  the  family  of 
Christian  IX.  In  October,  1862, 
there  was  a  sudden  revolution  in  the 
little  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  Otto, 
the  German  prince  who  had  ruled  it 
peaceably  for  thirty  years,  retired  to 
his  native  country.  He  had  no  heir, 
and  there  was  no  claimant  of  the 
vacant  throne.  It  was  offered  to  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Oueen  Vic- 
toria's second  son,  but  he  declined 
it.  So  also  did  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Cobu  rg-Gotha. 

It  is  said  that  the  first  suggestion 
of  a  Danish  prince  came  from  a 
French  diplomat  who  was  pensively 
turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Al- 
manach  de  Gotha,  the  '  blue  book  " 
of  European  royalty.  He  chanced 
upon  the  name  of  William,  second  son 
of  the  then  Crown  Prince  Christian 
of  Denmark,  and  at  once  saw  in  him 
the  available  candidate.  France  offi- 
cially took  up  the  proposal.  England, 
whose  heir  apparent  was  betrothed 
to  Prince  William's  sister,  readily 
seconded  it,  and  the  Greeks  wert 
obliging  enough  to  accept  it  with 
every  evidence  of  enthusiasm.  The 
British  government,  which  had  con- 
sidered itself  the  especial  protector 
of  Greece,  and  had  been  holding  the 
Ionian  Islands,  surrendered  by  Tur- 
key, in  trust  for  the  young  Hellenic 
kingdom,  now  turned  them  over  as 
a  coronation  gift  to  the  new  king, 
who  upon  his  accession  took  the 
Greek  name  of  Giorgios  (George). 

The  Danish  prince's  reign  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  Pericles  and  of 


Theseus  has  been  decidedly  success- 
ful. His  rule  has  been  scrupulously 
constitutional,  and  he  is  well  liked 
by  his  people.  He  has  seen  Greece 
greatly  enhanced  in  extent,  popula- 
tion, and  importance,  and  alliances 
with  his  family  have  been  sought  by 
the  greatest  houses  of  Europe.  His 
queen  was  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga, 
the  Czar's  first  cousin.  His  son  and 
heir,  the  Duke  of  Sparta,  married 
Princess  Sophie,  the  favorite  sis- 
ter of  the  German  Kaiser  ;  and  his 
eldest  daughter,  Alexandra,  is  the 
wife  of  the  Czar's  brother. 

Seven  years  ago,  when  the  newly 
liberated  slate  of  Bulgaria  was 
searching  for  a  titular  head,  the 
somewhat  dubious  honor  was  offered 
to  Waldemar,  the  youngest  of  the 
Danish  princes,  who  declined  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  throne,  preferring 
to  remain  in  the  less  onerous  if  more 
obscure  position  of  an  admiral  in 
his  father's  navy.  Waldemar  was 
married   in    itSSs  to  Princess  Marie 
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of  Orleans,  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Chartres. 

King  Christian's  eldest  son,  Fred- 
erick, will  in  the  natural  course  of 
events  ascend  the  throne  as  Frede- 
rick VIII   upon  his  father's  death. 


is  one  of  old  fashioned  simplicity. 
The  king  and  the  crown  prince  are 
men  of  democratic  personal  habits. 
They  habitually  walk  through  the 
streets  unattended,  or  attended  only 
by  one  or  two  of  their  great  Danish 


GEOKGfc.,   KING  OF  GREECE. 


He  is  a  man  of  fifty,  whose  wife,  the 
Crown  Princess  Louise,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Charles  XV  of  Sweden, 
has  borne  him  nine  children.  Seven 
of  these  are  living  ;  the  eldest,  Prince 
Christian,  heir  presumptive  to  the 
crown,  recently  reached  his  majority, 
and  like  his  uncle  Waldcmar  is  serv- 
ing as  a  naval  officer. 

In  the  old  age  of  the  king  and 
queen,  the  crown  prince  and  his  fam- 
ily take  a  leading  part  in  the  court 
life  of  Copenhagen.  Etiquette  there 
is  rigid,  but  there  is  little  attempt  at 
ostentation.  The  crown  princess  is 
said  to  possess  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  jewels  in  Europe,  but 
they  are  very  seldom  in  evidence. 
The  ordinary  daily  life  of  the  palace 


boarhounds,  and  frequently  stopping 
to  acknowledge  a  passerby's  greeting. 
It  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  as  it  is 
with  the  Hohenzollerns,  that  the 
young  princes  and  princesses  should 
be  brought  up  with  almost  Spartan 
strictness 

"The  Grandfather  of  Europe"  is 
a  title  that  has  been  bestowed  on 
Christian  IX.  It  is  significant  of  the 
wide  influence  that  lies  in  the  hands 
of  a  monarch  who  is  father  of  a 
King  of  Greece,  an  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, and  a  prospective  Oueen  of  Eng- 
land. That  influence,  it  may  be  said 
in  conclusion,  has  never  been  ex- 
erted for  anything  but  the  general 
peace  and  well  being  of  the  nations 
it  affects. 


DERRINGFORTH.* 


By  Frank  A.  Munscy, 

Author  of  "  A  Tragedy  of  Errors."  "On  the  Field  of  Honor,"  etc 


XLIII. 

T^ERRINGFORTH  opened  his 
*^  eyes  and  looked  about  with  a 
dazed  expression.  The  fumesof  ether 
were  still  strong  in  the  room.  The 
surgeon  had  just  finished  his  work. 
Colonel  Rayburn  stood  beside  him, 
wearing  an  anxious  look. 

"Jack  was  going  straight  for  the 
stake,"  said  Derringforth.  "  I  didn't 
want  to  win,  but  she  would  have 
been  offended  if  I  had  given  her  the 
race.  Something  happened.  I  never 
was  thrown  before.  They  will  think 
I  don't  know  how  to  ride.  She  will 
laugh  at  me.  Well,  she  won  the  race 
any  way  and  I  did  n't  pull  Jack  either. 
But  I  can't  see  why  I  was  thrown. 
It  wasn't  the  dog — no,  it  wasn't  the 
dog.    Something  did  happen." 

There  was  a  touch  of  pathos  in  his 
struggle,  half  conscious  as  he  was,  to 
account  for  his  fall. 

44  It  was  not  your  fault,"  said 
Colonel  Rayburn. 

Derringforth  looked  up  quickly. 
Reason  began  to  assert  itself. 

"  Not  my  fault  ?"  he  repeated  eag- 
erly. 

41  No,  not  your  fault,  but  the  fault 
of  the  saddle." 

"The  saddle?" 

"Yes,  the  girth  broke." 

An  expression  of  contentment  came 
into  Derringforth's  eyes. 

44 1  knew  something  happened,"  he 
said.  44 1  couldn't  believe  that  I  was 
thrown  like  a  novice."  Then  turn- 
ing to  the  surgeon,  he  asked:  44  Is 
ray  leg  really  broken,  doctor?" 

"  Yes,  and'  it  is  a  pretty  good  frac- 
ture ;  both  bones  broken  just  above 
the  ankle." 


That  expression  of  contentment 
changed  suddenly.  Derringforth 
said  nothing  for  a^  minute.  He 
brought  his  hand  u*p  to  his  eyes. 
His  brow  was  knit  in  thought. 

44  You  will  be  as  good  as  new  again 
in  a  few  weeks,"  continued  the  doc- 
tor in  an  encouraging  tone. 

"A  few  weeks?"  repeated  Derring- 
forth. 

44  Yes,  you  could  hardly  expect  the 
bones  to  heal  in  less  time." 

44  Can  I  go  back  to  New  York  with 
Colonel  Rayburn?" 
"Not  for'the  world." 
44  But  I  must  be  there.    It  is  im- 
perative." 

44  Nothing  is  imperative  with  you 
now,  young  man,  except  to  get  back 
the  use  of  your  leg." 

Derringforth  raised  his  eyes  to 
Colonel  Rayburn  in  mute  appeal. 

44  Don't  worry  about  your  affairs  in 
New  York,"  said  the  colonel.  44  I 
will  look  after  your  interests  there 
for  you,  and  the  doctor  and  Mrs. 
Rayburn  will  look  after  your  com- 
fort here.  Dorothy  and  Nellie  will 
entertain  you  and  the  time  of  your 
imprisonment  will  slip  by  before" you 
know  it." 

Forced  to  face  the  inevitable. 
Derringforth  did  it  graciously.  It 
was  useless  for  him  to  think  of  his 
business  affairs,  or  to  worry  about 
anything.  There  was  nothing  for 
him  to  do  but  content  himself  and 
let  nature  do  the  rest.  The  tension 
of  his  nerves  relaxed  and  he  found 
a  sense  of  dreamy  luxury  in  his  en- 
forced idleness.  The  days  swept  by. 
The  past  seemed  a  century  awav. 


He  was  in  a  new  world,  with  new 
♦This  story  began  in  the  March  number  of  Munsev's  Magazine. 
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thoughts,  new  impulses,  new  real- 
ities. 

Hut  one  day  that  past  was  brought 
vividly  to  his  mind.  The  morning 
mail  had  just  arrived.  Dorothy  ran 
quickly  to  Derringforth  with  the 
New  York  papers.  She  never  tired 
of  doing  for  his  pleasure.  Her  com- 
ing always  sent  a  smile  of  glad  wel- 
come to  his  face. 

"  You  will  make  me  wish  these 
broken  bones  would  never  heal,"  he 
said,  looking  into  her  eyes  as  he 
reached  his  hand  out  for  the  papers. 

"Oh  you  wicked  man!"  replied 
Dorothy,  with  »a  gesture  of  protest. 
"Just  think  what  you  have  said." 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  and  tiiat  is 
why  I  spoke  as  I  did." 

"  Dreaming,  I  fancy.  I  must  have 
wakened  you  when  I  came  in.  I  am 
so  sorry." 

"Your  fancy  is  wrong  this  time, 
though  I  must  admit  it  is  usually 
right." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  I'm 
afraid  it  is  very  erratic." 

"No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  have 
reason  to  remember  the  accuracy 
with  which  it  hit  the  mark  once,  any 
way.  You  recollect  what  you  said 
the  morning  before  our  race  when  we 
were  standing  on  the  veranda  ?  " 

"But  I  would  have  been  wrong 
had  there  been  no  accident." 

" '  Buts  '  don't  go.  You  were  in  at 
the  finish  and  1 — well,  you  know 
where  I  was." 

"That  isn't  fair  to  yourself,  and 
besides  you  wanted  me  to  win  the 
race." 

"I  wanted  you  to  win  it?"  ex- 
claimed Derringforth,  with  a  quick 
look  of  surprise. 

"Now  be  honest;  didn't  you?" 
said  Dorothy. 

"  Why  in  the  world  do  you  ask 
such  a  question  ?  "  returned  Derring- 
forth, a  slight  flush  tinging  his 
checks. 

"Ah,  you  did,  didn't  you?"  she 
laughed. 

She  said  this  in  a  way  that  made 
Derringforth  feel  like*  admitting 
almost  anything,  but  he  dodged  the 
question  nevertheless. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  will  not  charge 


me  with  being  thrown  purposely,  so 
that  you  would  win  the  race?"  he 
returned. 

"Oh,  no,  you  certainly  would  have 
resorted  to  some  cleverer  scheme  had 
you  dared  to  let  me  win." 

M  Had  I  dared  to  let  you  win  ? 
Why  shouldn't  1  have  dared  to  ?" 

"  Because  you  were  afraid  of  of- 
fending me." 

A  deeper  shade  passed  over  Der- 
ringfoith's  face.  Dorothy  laughed 
at  his  perplexity.  * 

"You  didn't  know  I  could  read 
your  thoughts  so  perfectly," she  said. 

"Upon  mv  soul  I  must  stop  think- 
ing. 

"Oh,  don't  do  that.  It  is  such 
fun  for  me  to  read  your  thoughts." 

"  I  don't  believe  vou  can  read 
them  all." 

"  Haven't  I  given  you  convincing 
evidence  of  my  powers?" 

"You  simply  chanced  the  state- 
ment.. But  I  haven't  admitted  that 
I  didn't  dare  let  you  win." 

"You  might  as  well  though — you 
know  it  is  so." 

"  By  what  process  of  reasoning  did 
you  arrive  at  this  conclusion  ?" 

"Ah,  don't  you  wish  you  knew?" 

44  Yes,  won't  you  tell  me  ?  " 

44  Some  time  perhaps,  if  you  will 
promise  to  be  very  good,  and  not 
wish  any  more  such  wicked  wishes 
as  you  did  just  now." 

'*  I'll  promise,  but  really  I  did  not 
wish  that.  I  simply  felt  that  there 
was  more  happiness  here  with  a 
broken  leg  than  anywhere  else  in 
perfect  condition.'" 

Dorothy's  cheeks  flushed  now.  The 
slight  embarrassment  only  added  to 
her  beauty.  Derringforth  felt  his 
heart  beat  faster.  There  was  a  min- 
ute's silence,  broken  by  Nellie,  who 
ran  in  to  say  that  Mr.  Vedder  had 
just  come,  and  that  they  were  waiting 
for  Dorothy  to  join  them  at  tennis. 

"  Oh,  has  he  come  ?"  said  Dorothy. 
"  I  will  be  right  out." 

Nellie  had  already  gone.  There 
was  a  look  in  Dorothy's  eyes  as  they 
met  Derringforth's  that  seemed  to 
say:  14  I  would  a  thousand  times  ra- 
ttier stay  here  with  you." 

44  I  wish  I  could  go  out  with  you 
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and  take  a  hand  in  the  game,"  said 
Derringforth  softly. 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  could,"  returned 
Dorothy.  There  was  infinite  mean- 
ing in  these  words  as  she  spoke 
them. 

"  I  hope  you  will  win,"  added  Der^ 
ringforth,  after  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion.   His  voice  was  hardly  natural. 

44  Now  you  see  the  disadvantage  of 
having  a  broken  leg,"  said  Dorothy, 
not  heeding  his  last  remark. 

"  Every  phase  and  condition  of  life 
has  its  disadvantages  as  well  as  ad- 
vantages." 

44  You  are  very  patient." 

44  You  credit  me  with  a  virtue  that 
I  fear  I  do  not  possess.  It  is  my  good 
fortune  in  being  with  such  friends 
that  contents  me." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not  just  to 
yourself." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am.  If  I  were  in  some 
places  now,  flat  on  my  back,  as  I  am 
here,  I  should  simply  rave  against 
heaven  and  earth." 

44  Oh,  you  must  not  say  that.  I 
don't  like  to  think  of  your  raving 
against  heaven.    It  is  dreadful." 

44  Pardon  me,  little  girl,"  returned 
Derringforth.  44  I  am  sorry  my 
thoughtless  words  pain  you." 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  ad- 
dressed her  in  so  familiar  a  manner. 
Me  did  not  do  it  intentionally.  He 
was  sorry  the  minute  the  words  were 
uttered,  but  he  had  no  need  to  be. 
The  slip  of  the  tongue,  although  it 
brought  a  flush  to  Dorothy's  face, 
seemed  to  add  sweetness  to  the  tone 
in  which  she  said:  44  I  really  must  go 
— they  will  not  forgive  me  if  I  keep 
them  waiting  so  long." 

44  Their  loss  is  my  gain,"  said  Der- 
ringforth. 44  You  see  I  am  selfish  in 
keeping  you  from  them." 

44  I  am  the  selfish  one  in  keeping 
you  from  your  papers,"  answered 
Dorothy,  and  before  Derringforth 
had  time  to  protest  she  was  gone. 

But  Derringforth  was  in  no  mood 
for  reading  just  now.  He  pushed 
the  papers  away  from  him  and 
stretched  his  arms  above  his  head 
and  looked  idly  towards  the  ceiling. 

44  Is  this  all  a  dream  ?"  he  said  to 
himself.    44  Is  this  home  nothing  but 


a  shadowy  vision  ?  Is  Dorothy  merely 
a  delightful  creation  of  fancy  ?" 

He  lay  there  and  reflected  for  a 
long  time  over  the  events  of  the  last 
ten  days.  They  were  startlingly 
dramatic.  He  could  hardly  bring 
himself  to  believe  they  were  real, 
and  yet  was  there  not  the  pain  o! 
knitting  bones  as  evidence  of  his  ac- 
cident? The  scenes  had  changed 
swiftly.  A  single  stroke  and  he  was 
hurled  from  the  eminence  of  the  mil- 
lionaire to  the  jagged  rocks  of  bank- 
ruptcy. 

But  for  this  crash  he  might  never 
have  visited  the  Rayburns — might 
never  have  known  the  charm  of 
Dorothy's  smile — might  never  again 
have  seen  that  sweet  side  of  life  to 
which  his  cynicism  had  blinded  him. 

44  Does  everything  come  by  chance 
in  this  world,"  he  reflected,  44  or  is 
there  something  just  beyond  the 
ranee  of  vision  that  shapes  our 
lives  ?  " 

When  he  had  wearied  of  thinking, 
he  turned  to  his  papers.  He  looked 
over  the  market  reports  and  read  the 
meager  news.  He  ran  his  eyes  over 
the  dramatic  notes  and  carelessly 
scanned  the  social  happenings.  Sud- 
denly he  came  across  a  name  that 
sent  a  thrill  through  him.  It  was 
Marion's.    He  read  eagerly: 

44  Burton  Edwards,  a  young  Cali- 
fornian,  and  Miss  Kingsley,  led  the 
german,"  continued  the  item.  44  They 
were  a  strikingly  handsome  couple. 
Miss  Kingsley  never  looked  prettier. 
Her  gown  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
Parisian  art." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  Der- 
ringforth had  had  that  Marion  was 
in  America. 

44  She  may  have  been  at  home  for 
months  for  aught  I  know,"  he  said 
to  himself  bitterly.  44  I  should  never 
have  known  of  her  return  but  for 
the  newspapers.  And  Edwards  ! 
Edwards  is  with  her." 

A  frown  flashed  to  Derringforth's 
face. 

14  It  is  evident,"  he  continued,  with 
a  curl  of  the  lip,  44  that  she  keeps 
Edwards  informed  of  her  where- 
abouts." 

This  thought   seemed    to  rankle 
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within  him.  The  past  came  surging 
back  with  startling  vividness.  He 
tried  to  shut  his  eyes  to  it,  but  this 
time  his  will  failed  htm. 

XLIV. 

It  was  with  a  thrill  of  pleasure 
that  Marian  recognized  Derringforth 
as  the  ferryboat  and  steamer  drew 
close  together.  She  quickly  attracted 
his  attention.  Her  face  beamed  with 
delight  as  she  looked  down  into  his. 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  minute  and 
then,  with  chilling  indifference, 
turned  away.  It  was  a  deliberate 
cut  it  seemed  to  her.  She  was 
deeply  chagrined. 

It  is  all  I  could  expect  from  him," 
she  said  to  herself  with  flushed 
cheeks.  "It  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  rudeness  in  not  answering  my 
letter  or  coming  to  see  me  before  I 
sailed.  I  can't  understand  why  he 
treats  me  so." 

►  Her  heart  had  glowed  with  sympa- 
thy for  him  a  few  moments  before; 
now  it  was  like  ice.  She  declared  in- 
dignantly that  she  would  never  give 
him  a  chance  to  snub  her  again. 

M  His  action  is  simply  inexcusable," 
she  went  on.  "  I  don't  know  what 
his  grievance  is,  but  whatever  it  is  he 
ought  to  have  a  little  sense.  I  de- 
test such  stubbornness.  He  wasn't 
like  this  in  the  old  days.  The  change 
in  him  is  unaccountable.  It  is  for- 
tunate for  me  that  mama  took  the 
stand  she  did.  I  would  have  had  a 
delightful  life  if  I  had  married  him — 
a  man  with  such  a  disposition.  And 
I  rebelled  against  mama's  wishes.  I 
never  can  thank  her  enough  for  her 
firmness." 

Marian  was  justified  in  the  feeling 
that  swayed  her,  believing  as  she  did 
that  Derringforth  recognized  and 
deliberately  cut  her.  The  burst  of 
indignation  was  natural.  It  was 
also  feminine. 

The  steamer  swung  in  to  the  pier. 
Marian's  spirits  were  deeply  de- 
pressed. She  looked  cautiously  down 
upon  those  who  had  assembled  to 
greet  their  returning  friends,  hardly 
expecting  after  her  experience  with 
Derringforth,  to  see  a  smile  of  wel- 


come for  her.  But  there  was  one 
and  it  was  a  smile  that  would  have 
thrilled  the  heart  of  any  girl. 

The  mingled  look  of  surprise  and 
delight  that  flashed  to  Marion's  face 
repaid  Burton  Edwards  a  thousand 
fold  for  the  traversing  of  a  continent. 
The  ardor  of  his  love  had  not  been 
dampened  by  a  score  of  failures  to 
win  her  hand.  He  and  Derringforth 
were  utterly  unlike.  Each  was  a 
good  type  of  distinctly  different 
temperaments.  Edwards  had  always 
been  able  to  discover  some  cause 
that  had  prevented  him  from  secur- 
ing her  promise.  He  was  satisfied 
that  she  was  upon  the  point  of  giv- 
ing it  at  a  dozen  different  times,  but 
something  had  always  happened  to 
prevent  her  from  doing  so. 

Derringforth  would  not  have  de- 
ceived himself  in  this  way.  He 
would  never  have  allowed  his  heart 
to  blind  his  eyes.  Little  things,  that 
meant  nothing  to  Edwards,  had  a 
world  of  meaning  for  him.  He  saw 
in  them  a  glimpse  of  purpose — a 
trend  that  Edwards  could  not  de- 
tect. At  one  time  it  was  a  telegram 
that  prevented  Edwards  from  secur- 
ing the  prize,  as  he  thought.  At 
another  it  was  Derringforth  who 
stood  between  him  and  Marion. 
Later  it  was  Richard  Devonshire, 
then  a  duke,  a  lord,  and  a  dozen 
other  ardent  European  admirers. 

But  with  Marion  in  America  it 
will  be  different,"  Edwards  reasoned. 
"There  is  Derringforth,  to  be  sure," 
he  went  on,  "  but  why  should  I  fear 
him?"  He  tried  to  persuade  him- 
self that  he  need  not,  but  he  was  not 
altogether  successful.  He  knew 
nothing  of  the  present  relations  be- 
tween Derringforth  and  Marion.  He 
was  satisfied  that  they  were  not  en- 
gaged. Had  they  been  she  would 
not  have  permitted  the  attention  she 
received  in  Europe.  This  was  some- 
thing tangible  to  which  he  could 
cling.  But  a  feeling  of  uneasiness 
disturbed  him,  nevertheless.  He 
had  seen  Derringforth  but  once.  He 
knew  very  little  of  him.  Marion 
had  never  talked  of  him.  This  fact, 
in  itself,  was  significant  to  say  the 
least. 
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The  account  of  Derringforth's 
downfall  was  a  startling  piece  of  news 
to  Edwards.  A  throb  of  sympathy 
went  out  from  his  heart  towards  his 
fallen  rival. 

His  nature  was  too  generous  to 
rejoice  in  another's  misfortune,  and 
yet  he  was  human.  He  could  not 
help  appreciating  the  situation. 

M  The  gods  are  with  me  this  time," 
he  reflected.  "  The  coast  was  never 
so  clear  before." 

He  was  on  the  pier  long  before  the 
steamer  reached  it.  Marion's  look 
of  delight  when  she  saw  him  there 
to  welcome  her  home  thrilled  him 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  happiness. 
He  could  hardly  restrain  the  im- 
pulse to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  when 
he  took  her  hand,  but  this  was  a  lib- 
erty he  dare  not  take. 

Marion  had  said  good  by  to  her 
friends  in  Europe  with  deep  reluct- 
ance. They  had  done  everything 
for  her  pleasure.  It  had  been  one 
great  holiday.  She  turned  her  face 
towards  home  with  many  misgivings. 
Burton  Edwards  was  in  California, 
and  Derringforth — well,  he  was  in 
New  York,  but  would  he  come  to 
see  her?  Her  other  friends  were  not 
to  be  counted  upon — not  that  they 
had  forgotten  her,  but  time  scatters 
with  a  ruthless  hand.  Some  had 
married,  death  had  claimed  its  share, 
others  had  left  the  city,  and  yet  others 
had  formed  new  ties. 

Marion  felt,  therefore,  that  she 
would  find  no  one  to  welcome  her 
home.  She  had  merely  mentioned 
incidentally,  in  a  letter  to  Burton 
Edwards,  the  day  on  which  she 
should  sail.  That  he  should  be  the 
first  to  take  her  hand  in  friendly 
greeting  on  arriving  in  America  never 
entered  her  mind. 

She  was  standing  by  the  rail  as 
the  ship  neared  her  dock  and  was 
looking  down  upon  the  eager  faces 
of  those  on  the  pier.  Suddenly  she 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Burton  Edwards. 
She  was  startled  for  an  instant. 
Then  came  a  thrill  of  pleasure.  It 
was  a  delightful  surprise.  For  the 
moment,  at  least,  he  was  immeasur- 
ably Derringforth's  superior.  If  Ed- 
wards had  planned   everything  to 


his  own  liking,  it  could  not  have 
been  more  to  his  advantage. 

XLV. 

Stanley  Vedder  tried  very  hard 
to  look  pleasant  when  Dorothy 
joined  him  and  Nellie  on  the  tennis 
court,  but  he  could  not  wholly  dis- 
guise his  feelings.  He  was  anything 
but  happy.  Derringforth's  presence 
at  the  Rayburns'  had  made  him 
wretched.  He  had  wished  a  thou- 
sand times  that  it  had  been  his 
leg  instead  of  Derringforth's  that 
was  broken.  He  had  no  special 
fondness  for  broken  bones,  but  any- 
thing was  preferable  to  having  Der- 
ringforth in  Dorothy's  very  home. 

In  a  word,  Vedder  was  in  love 
with  Dorothy.  She  had  a  certain 
fondness  for"  him.  Sometimes  she 
fancied  it  was  love.  If  it  were,  it  was 
very  mild.  They  had  known  each 
other  a  long  time.  There  was  no 
spontaneity  in  her  admiration  for 
him,  if  admiration  it  was.  None 
knew  this  better  than  he.  He  would 
have  rebelled  and  quit  the  chase 
long  ago  with  any  other  girl  who  re- 
sponded so  indifferently  to  his  suit. 
But  Dorothy  Rayburn  was  a  prize. 
He  dare  not  assume  the  independent 
tactics,  and  to  remonstrate  would,  he 
feared,  cut  him  off  altogether.  He 
chafed  under  this  condition  of 
things.  At  times,  when  he  was 
alone,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings. There  was  a  bluish  shade  to 
the  atmosphere  on  these  occasions. 

Vedder's  family  was  good.  That 
is  to  say,  the  average  was  good. 
There  had  been  some  members  of  it 
in  past  generations  who  went  wrong, 
but  there  were  others  whose  high 
standing  and  excellent  attainments 
did  much  to  atone  for  the  short- 
comings of  their  kinsmen. 

Stanley's  father  had  been  one  of 
the  promising  Vedders,  but  his  career 
was  cut  short.  He  fell  a  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  the  Confederacy.  The 
Vedders  had  been  people  of  large 
means  up  to  the  time  of  the  war. 
They  owned  many  slaves  and  had 
extensive  investments  in  Virginia 
and  other  parts  of  the  South.  The 
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war  swept  away  their  fortunes. 
Stanley's  mother  had  very  little  pro- 
perty left. 

Captain  Vedder  and  Colonel  Ray- 
burn  grew  up  from  boyhood  to- 
gether and  together  they  entered 
the  army.  The  one  was  taken  ;  the 
other  was  spared.  Colonel  Rayburn 
felt  that  he  owed  a  duty  to  the  widow 
of  his  dead  friend.  He  interested 
himself  in  her  affairs  and  managed 
them  so  well  that  she  was  enabled  to 
live  comfortably  and  had  the  means 
to  give  her  son  a  college  education. 
But  when  she  had  done  this,  she  had 
gone  to  the  extent  of  her  ability. 
His  four  years  in  college  had  cost 
vastly  more  than  she  expected.  Her 
entire  surplus,  beyond  the  reserve 
necessary  for  a  living,  had  been  ex- 
pended on  him.  She  had  given  him 
the  money  cheerfully,  believing  that 
he  was  fitting  himself  for  a  career 
which  would  be  the  realization  of 
that  splendid  future  which  his  father 
had  planned  for  himself. 

Young  Vedder  learned  during  his 
college  days  the  pleasures  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  expenditure  of  money, 
and  with  a  taste  for  these  pleasures 
— a  taste  remarkable  for  its  rapid 
development — he  resolved  to  have 
money.  A  resolution  of  this  sort 
costs  nothing.  It  is  easily  made. 
The  words  trip  lightly  on  the  tongue. 
But  the  getting  of  money  means 
something  vastly  different.  Vedder 
had  never  earned  a  dollar  in  his  life. 
He  knew  nothing  about  work,  save 
that  it  was  something  to  be  avoided 
if  possible.  He  seemed  to  know  this 
intuitively. 

But  there  are  other  ways  of  get- 
ting riches  than  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow.  A  great  many  ingenious 
methods  have  been  tried  first  and 
last  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
but  that  one  which  seems  most  in 
favor,  with  the  present  generation,  is 
marriage.  Occasionally  a  man  who 
resorts  to  this  plan  discovers  that  he 
has  made  a  woful  miscalculation. 
The  scheme  is  not  without  risks, 
notwithstanding  its  present  popu- 
larity. Not  infrequently  the  pro- 
curer of  wealth  by  this  means  finds 
that  the  rate  of  interest  he  has  to  pay 


is  something  astounding.  But  when 
the  mortgage  is  once  on  a  man  it  is 
rarely  lifted  except  by  death.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  life  transaction. 
The  terms  of  the  contract  run  that 
way. 

But  now  and  again  a  man  is  lucky 
enough  to  love  where  the  golden 
eagles  lurk.  This  is  rare  to  be  sure, 
yet  there  are  such  cases.  Vedder's 
was  one  of  them. 

He  had  been  at  home  over  four 
months  now.  His  ostensible  pur- 
pose in  remaining  there  was  study, 
while  his  actual  purpose  was  that  he 
might  be  in  daily  touch  with  Doro- 
thy. There  was,  however,  another 
cause  for  his  not  going  away  that 
had  a  good  deal  of  weight  with  him 
— a  cause  that  meant  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  making  of  his  own 
living.  Money  getting  was  a  problem 
to  which  he  had  given  little  thought. 
It  bored  him.  There  was  a  flavor  of 
work  about  it  that  he  detested.  And, 
moreover,  no  opening  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him.  This  was  strange,  to 
be  sure,  for  was  he  not  a  college  gra- 
duate and  had  he  not  won  distinc- 
tion on  the  field  of  sports  ?  The 
fact  remained,  however — the  cold, 
clammy  fact,  that  no  house  as  yet, 
had  invited  him  to  join  its  manage- 
ment. This  much  in  justification  of 
his  idleness. 

But  Vedder's  summer  had  not 
been  wasted.  He  felt  that  he  had 
made  actual  progress  with  Dorothy, 
but  this  progress  had  been  won  at  a 
frightful  cost  of  dignity.  The  neces- 
sity of  smiling  when  he  felt  like  swear- 
ing— the  realization  that  he  was  the 
plaything  of  a  girl's  imperious  fancy 
and  that  he  dare  not  rebel — all  this 
soured  him. 

Dorothy  delighted  in  nothing  so 
much  as  in  teasing  him.  It  is  a 
trait  in  girls,  that  is  quite  universal, 
to  torture  the  man  who  will  submit 
to  their  teasing.  Vedder  cursed  the 
fates  that  he  was  not  rich,  feeling 
that  if  he  only  had  money  he  would 
snap  his  fingers  defiantly  in  Doro- 
thy's face.  But  now  he  must  humili- 
ate his  soul  and  look  pleased — look 
as  if  he  enjoyed  the  pangs  of  jealousy 
and  the  many  other  annoying  phases 
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of  the  situation;  and  all  this  that  he 
might  in  the  end  marry  Dorothy. 

All  went  comparatively  well  with 
him,  however,  until  September,  when 
Nellie  Bradwin  arrived  on  the  scene. 
Two  girls  together,  if  they,  or  either 
one  of  them  be  disposed  to  tease  a 
man — and  one  or  both  are  mighty 
apt  to  be — can  torture  him  fifty  times 
as  badly  as  one  alone.  This  may 
not  be  the  exact  proportion.  The 
estimate,  however,  is  under  rather 
than  over  the  correct  figure. 
Nellie's  presence,  therefore,  gave 
Dorothy  a  wider  scope,  but  it 
was  not  until  Derringforth's  ar- 
rival that  she  had  the  opportunity 
to  tease  Vedder  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent. 

Nellie  had  been  with  Dorothy  six 
weeks  up  to  this  time.  She  naturally 
saw  a  good  deal  of.  Vedder.  He 
was  more  or  less  attentive  to  her  at 
first  on  Dorothy's  account,  and  later, 
on  his  own  account.  That  is  to  say, 
he  had  undertaken  to  make  her  his 
ally  in  winning  Dorothy.  This  was 
all  very  well  so  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
fell  short  of  satisfying  Nellie's  heart. 

The  tender  passion  had  been 
aroused.  She  was  in  love — in  love 
with  Stanley  Vedder.  This  compli- 
cated matters,  and  the  complication 
was  further  intensified  by  Derring- 
forth's  sudden  appearance  on  the 
scene. 

Dorothy's  heart  bounded  with  a 
wicked  little  bound  as  she  thought 
of  the  fun  she  could  now  have  at 
Vedder's  expense.  "  I  ought  to  be  very 
nice  to  Mr.  Derringforth  any  way," 
she  said  to  herself  in  justification  of 
her  attention  to  him.  "  He  is  papa's 
guest,  and  I  should  certainly  try  to 
make  it  just  as  pleasant  for  him  as  I 
can. 

"  You  are  breaking  Stanley's  heart, 
Dorothy,  by  flirting  so  with  Mr.  Der- 
ringforth," said  Nellie. 

"  How  absurd  you  arc,"  replied 
Dorothy.    "  I  am  not  flirting." 

"What  do  you  think  Stanley  would 
call  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  well,  he  gets  jealous  so  easily, 
you  know." 

"And  that  is  just  why  you  delight 
in  teasing  him.    But  suppose  you 
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were  to  get  Mr.  Derringforth  in  love 
with  you  ?" 

"What  nonsense   you  talk,  Nel- 
lie." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  nonsense." 

"Why  Mr.  Derringforth  will  only 
be  here  a  day  or  two.  When  he  gets 
back  to  New  York  he  will  forget 
that  he  ever  knew  me.  And  this 
is  such  an  opportunity  for  teasing 
Stanley — he  is  so  absurd." 

To  sum  up  the  situation  then,  at 
the  end  of  Derringforth's  first  day  at 
the  Rayburns',  it  must  be  recorded 
that  there  was  every  evidence  of  a 
well  ordered  flirtation  already  begun 
between  him  and  Dorothy.  BHt 
a  flirtation  with  the  daughter  of 
Colonel  Rayburn  is  the  last  thing 
Derringforth  would  have  dreamed 
of.  He  had  deluded  himself  with 
the  idea  that  he  was  done  with  girls 
forever.  There  was  a  certain  nega- 
tive contentment  in  his  soul  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  be  disturbed.  He 
had  had  an  experience  that  satisfied  • 
him.  He  prided  himself  on  the  feel- 
ing that  he  knew  when  he  had  had 
enough.  He  was  out  and  he  pro- 
posed to  stay  out.  But  he  had  been 
at  the  Rayburns'  a  few  hours  only 
when  he  found  a  certain  delight  in 
Dorothy's  presence,  that  he  could 
not  get  from  books  or  sports  or  busi- 
ness. Why  shouldn't  his  heart  have 
responded  to  a  girl  so  sweet?  He 
was  yet  in  the  early  twenties.  His 
soul  had  been  starved  for  two  years. 
It  was  in  part  a  self  imposed  starva- 
tion. He  had  steadfastly  refused  to 
meet  girls,  but  now  that  he  had  been 
entrapped,  as  it  were,  into  the  pres- 
ence of  one,  and  such  an  one,  he 
could  no  longer  choke  back  all  feel- 
ing of  sentiment.  It  bounded  up  in 
his  heart  and  for  the  first  time  in 
many  months,  contended  with  his 
will  for  the  mastery — that  will  that 
had  ruled  with  an  iron  hand. 

Derringforth's  reserve  receded  and 
a  light  came  into  his  eyes  that  had 
not  shone  there  for  many  months. 
Dorothy's  smile  was  food  for  his  half 
famished  soul.  He  had  no  thought 
of  flirting  with  her;  he  had  no 
thought  of  love.  He  simply  relaxed 
his  stern  vigilance  and  allowed  him- 
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self  to  live  once  more;  allowed  his 
heart  to  drink  deep  of  the  joys  that 
God  intended  for  man  and  provided 
for  him  in  the  creation  of  woman. 
Dorothy's  presence  satisfied  a  long- 
ing that  had  cried  out  within  his 
soul  for  many  and  many  a  day — a 
longing  that  had  been  starved  into 
subordination  but  not  unto  death. 
A  strong,  vigorous  nature  like  that 
of  Derringforth's  cannot  be  converted 
into  cold  indifference  simply  by 
force  of  will.  It  may  be  saddened 
and  quieted  by  sorrow  or  by  some 
dreadful  shock,  but  the  fires  of  youth 
cannot  be  quenched  by  these.  Time 
and  illness  and  death  alone  extin- 
guish them. 

What  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  a 
flirtation  on  Derringforth's  part  was 
in  fact,  no  flirtation  at  all.  He  was 
never  more  serious.  But  with  Doro- 
thy it  was  quite  different.  Her 
motive  has  already  been  revealed. 
Beyond  the  desire  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  uer  father's  guest,  her 
aim  was  simply  to  tease  Vedder, 
who  foolishly  permitted  himself  to 
be  teased.  She  was  not  flirting  then. 
She  was  acting  a  part  and  acting  it 
so  cleverly  that  no  canons  of  good 
taste  were  outraged. 

Derringforth  of  course  was  ignor- 
ant of  her  motive.  He  appreciated 
her  attention.  It  pleased  him — de- 
lighted him.  Then  came  the  race, 
the  fall  and  the  broken  leg.  Every- 
thing was  changed  in  a  twinkling. 
Dorothy  thought  no  more  about 
teasing  just  then.  She  blamed  her- 
self for  Derringforth's  accident.  The 
thought  of  her  responsibility  sobered 
her.  She  was  very  sorry  for  what 
she  had  done — was  very  sorry  for 
Derringforth.  It  made  her  heart 
ache  to  see  him  suffer  and  she  did 
everything  possible  for  his  comfort 
and  pleasure  by  way  of  atonement. 
The  attention  that  she  gave  him  be- 
fore his  accident  was  continued,  but  in 
quite  a  different  spirit.  She  sang 
and  played  for  him  by  the  hour,  and 
in  one  way  and  another  made  her- 
self indispensable  to  his  happiness. 

She  had  no  thought  of  love  in  con- 
nection with  Derringforth.  What- 
ever she  did  for  him  was  prompted 


by  pure  kindness  and  by  the  desire  . 
to  make  amends  in  so  far  as  possible 
for  the  wrong  she  felt  she  had  done 
him.  He  did  not  hold  her  respons- 
ible for  his  accident  and  hadn't  the 
remotest  idea  that  she  blamed  her- 
self for  it.  She  felt  like  a  culprit  in 
his  presence  and  was  almost  impelled 
at  times  to  confess  what  would  have 
opened  Derringforth's  eyes  and 
quickened  the  old  cynicism  into  new- 
life.  But  the  confession  was  not 
made.  Day  by  day  she  began  to 
fill  a  larger  place  in  his  heart.  On 
one  pretext  and  another  he  managed 
to  keep  her  with  him  more  and  more 
as  the  time  flew  by. 

Vedder  saw  this  and  was  desper- 
ately depressed.  He  was  ignorant 
of  Dorothy's  secret  motive  in  her  de- 
voted attention  to  Derringforth.  He 
could  put  but  one  construction  upon 
it,  and  that  construction  was  torture 
to  him.  And  Dorothy,  moreover, 
was  very  serious  now.  The  old  spirit 
of  teasing  seemed  to  have  left  her. 
Vedder  cursed  the  hour  that  brought 
Derringforth  to  the  Rayburns*.  One 
night  he  made  an  engagement  to 
play  tennis  the  following  morning 
with  Dorothy  and  Nellie.  He  was 
promptly  on  hand  at  the  time  named. 
Nellie  was  on  the  veranda  reading. 
They  had  chatted  together  for  a 
little  while  when  he  asked  where  Dor- 
othy was. 

"  I  think  she  took  the  papers  in  to 
Mr.  Derringforth,"  answered  Nellie. 

Vedder's  face  darkened.  Neither 
spoke  for  a  little  while.  Finally  he 
drew  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  the 
time.  His  fingers  trembled  percept- 
ibly. Nellie's  heart  ached  for  him. 
She  loved  him  and  it  hurt  her  to  see 
him  suffer,  even  though  he  had  no 
thought  for  her.  Her  position  was 
a  trying  one.  She  had  undertaken 
to  help  him  with  Dorothy.  It  tor- 
tured her  to  do  so,  but  she  proved 
herself  a  loyal  and  tactful  diplomat. 

When  it  became  apparent  that 
Dorothy  had  forgotten  her  engage- 
ment for  tennis,  Nellie  ran  to  Der- 
ringforth's room  to  remind  her  of  it 
and  to  say  that  Vedder  was  waiting 
for  her. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  previous 
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chapter  how  Dorothy  lingered  with 
Derringforth  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Vedder  and  Nellie  were 
waiting  for  her  to  join  them.  Ved- 
der was  annoyed  at  finding  Dorothy 
with  Derringforth  on  his  arrival;  he 
was  angry  now  that  she  remained 
with  him  after  being  informed  that 
he  had  come. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  he  did  feel 
like  smashing  things.  Most  men 
would  have  felt  as  he  did;  few  would 
have  stopped  short  of  open  rebellion. 
But  Vedder  had  submitted  so  long 
to  Dorothy's  indifference  that  his 
spirit  had  lost  its  snap.  It  was 
flabby.  He  made  the  effort  to  look 
pleased.    It  was  a  fizzle. 

Dorothy  saw,  understood  and  did 
a  little  reflecting.  The  game  went 
on  perfunctiorily.  Dorothy  found 
herself  thinking  of  Derringforth's 
words  and  then  of  Derringforth  him- 
self. Girl  as  she  was  she  could  see 
that  there  was  a  world  of  'difference 
between  him  and  Vedder.  Derring- 
forth commanded  her  respect.  She 
had  no  desire  to  tease  him  as  she 
had  teased  Vedder.  The  thought  of 
such  a  thing  almost  frightened  her. 
She  read  him  intuitively  and  she 
read  him  well.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  effect  of  different  natures 
upon  a  person.  No  two  have  precise- 
ly the  same  influence;  no  two  awaken 
the  same  desires  and  impulses.  One 
man  will  bring  out  the  sweetest  and 
best  that  there  is  in  a  woman;  an- 
other will  make  her  a  shrew.  Cer- 
tain types  of  character  in  man  and 
woman — in  man  and  wife,  make  a 
perfect  whole. 

The  tension  was  wearing  on  Ved- 
der. He  felt  that  he  was  losing 
ground.  Dorothy  seemed  to  be 
drifting  further  and  further  away 
from  him.  He  would  gladly  have 
submitted  to  her  teasing  now.  That 
was  infinitely  preferable  to  neglect. 
There  was  no  intentional  neglect, 
however,  on  Dorothy's  part.  It  was 
merely  comparative.  With  the  time 
she  gave  to  Derringforth  it  could  not 
be  otherwise.  She  was  not  conscious 
of  any  change  in  her  feelings  for 
Vedder,  and  yet  there  was  a  shading 
of  disgust  in  her  heart  at  his  jeal- 


ousy. Once  or  twice  she  made  up 
her  mind  to  tell  him  how  foolish  he 
was  acting,  but  there  never  hap- 
pened to  be  a  good  chance  to  do  so. 
The  shadow  on  his  face  deepened, 
and  that  shading  in  her  heart  became 
bolder. 

One  day  Vedder  came  to  take 
Nellie  to  drive.  This  was  a  change 
of  tactics  merely,  but  to  her  it  was 
heaven.  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  ever  shown  her  such  attention. 
She  bounded  into  the  carriage  with 
a  very  light  heart.  Her  cheeks  were 
flushed  with  a  happiness  she  could 
not  wholly  disguise,  and  yet  neither 
Vedder  nor  Dorothy  understood 
her.  She  had  almost  refused  his  in- 
vitation rather  than  mention  the 
matter  to  Dorothy.  It  would  have 
been  a  cruel  self  denial  had  she  done 
so.  She  was  one  of  those  delicate 
fibered  girls  who  would  never  put 
herself  forward.  She  would  silently 
endure  the  pangs  of  martyrdom 
rather  than  come  between  two  hearts, 
though  her  own  were  breaking. 

Dorothy  came  out  on  the  veranda 
and  chatted  gayly  with  Vedder.  He 
was  annoyed.  His  scheme  evidently 
had  not  produced  the  effect  on  her 
he  had  hoped  for.  His  aim  was 
to  awaken  a  sense  of  jealousy  in  her 
heart.  If  she  felt  at  all  cut  up  she 
certainly  disguised  her  feelings  well. 
But  she  was  quite  capable  of  doing 
this.  None  knew  it  better  than 
Vedder. 

Dorothy  watched  the  carriage  dis- 
appear around  a  bend  in  the  road 
and  then  she  went  in  and  drummed 
on  the  piano.  Her  mind  was  not  on 
her  playing.  She  was  thinking — 
wondering  why  Vedder  had  slighted 
her.  She  had  expressed  delight 
when  Nellie  told  her  of  the  invita- 
tion. She  was  sincere  in  what  she 
said.  But  that  was  then.  Now,  she 
fancied  that  she  would  feel  a  little 
bit  better  if  she  had  had  a  chance  to 
refuse  the  invitation.  It  was  not 
that  she  cared  about  the  drive.  Ved- 
der's  ruse  was  not  wholly  without 
effect,  but  she  was  bound  that  he 
should  never  know  it. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  care 
one  way  or  the  other,"  she  said  to 
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herself  "  He  hasn't  been  at  all  nice 
to  me  lately." 

Her  playing  was  very  erratic.  At 
times  it  revealed  almost  a  gloomy 
frame  of  mind.  The  notes  reached 
Derringforth's  ear.  He  listened  and 
wondered.  That  it  was  Dorothy's 
touch  there  could  be  no  doubt.  What 
had  happened  to  produce  this  de- 
pression ?  He  puzzled  his  brain  for 
an  answer.  Presently  the  music 
ceased  altogether. 

Dorothy  had  gone  into  the  library. 
She  picked  up  a  partially  finished 
book  and  began  reading.  The  theme 
was  that  one  which  is  ever  fresh. 
Love  never  fails  to  awaken  a  sym- 
pathetic response  in  the  human  heart. 
Poets  have  sung  of  it ;  novelists 
have  written  of  it,  and  the  millions  of 
the  earth,  since  man  was  man,  have 
been  swayed  by  it,  and  yet  it  is  as 
new  and  sweet  and  all  absorbing  as 
when  it  first  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
Adam  and  Eve. 

Dorothy  was  soon  lost  in  the  story. 
She  was  nearing  the  end.  The  au- 
thor was  realistic.  Page  after  page 
teemed  with  sentiment.  The  heroine 
was  so  sweet,  so  refined  and  so  fair 
withal  that  Dorothy  was  fascinated 
with  her.  The  hero  was  not  unlike 
Derringforth.  Dorothy  saw  this. 
Her  eyes  flew  over  the  printed  words, 
gaining  momentum  as  they  slid  from 
line  to  line.  The  scene  gained  in  in- 
tensity. The  book  trembled  in 
Dorothy's  hands.  Her  face  was 
white.  It  was  a  supreme  moment. 
The  climax  was  reached  suddenly. 
Two  hearts  beat  as  one.  The  story 
was  finished.  The  end  came  ab- 
ruptly. 

Dorothy  longed  for  more.  Her 
soul  was  attuned  to  love.  To  start 
another  book  now  would  be  like  fall- 
ing from  heaven  to  earth.  She  could 
not  do  it,  and  yet  she  must  do 
something.  She  went  out  on  the  ve- 
randa and  looked  down  the  winding 
roadway  to  see  Vedder  and  Nellie. 
They  were  not  in  sight.  She  walked 
up  and  down  the  piazza  and  gazed  off 
towards  the  mountains  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  reflection  from  the  soft, 
fleecy  clouds  that  hovered  over  them 
was  very  beautiful.    The  November 


sun  sent  its  slanting  rays  across  the 
valley.  The  varying  shadows,  shad- 
ing into  a  deep,  dark  background  on 
the  hillsides  presented  an  attractive 
picture.  But  these  did  not  satisfy 
Dorothy.  She  was  not  in  the  mood 
to  enjoy  inanimate  nature. 

She  thought  of  Derringforth.  An 
almost  irresistible  impulse  possessed 
her  to  go  to  him,  and  yet  she  hesi- 
tated. What  excuse  did  she  have 
for  disturbing  him  ?  He  might  be 
sleeping.  She  thought  of  a  dozen 
good  reasons  why  she  should  keep 
away  from  him,  and  then — well,  it 
was  scarcely  a  minute  later  and  she 
was  beside  him. 

"  I  have  been  wishing  you  would 
come,"  said  Derringforth,  his  face 
brightening. 

"Are  you  very  sure  of  that  ?"  she 
replied,  with  a  look  ot  half  doubting 
inquiry. 

"  Certainly  I  am — you  should 
know  thau" 

"I  was  afraid  you  wouldn't  wish 
to  be  bothered  by  me." 

"  It  was  your  absence  that  both- 
ered me.  I  have  been  actually  blue." 

"  I  can't  imagine  you  in  that  state 
of  mind.  You  always  seem  to  be  in 
such  good  spirits." 

"  Neither  could  I  have  imagined 
until  today  that  you  ever  fell  into  a 
gloomy  mood. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Dorothy,  her  cheeks  flushing. 

"Tell  me  all  about  it.  You  have 
made  me  anxious," 

Dorothy  became  just  a  little  con- 
fused. Derringforth  smiled  at  her 
embarrassment.  "  I  am  actually  cu- 
rious now,"  he  went  on. 

"Why  do  you  assume  that  I  was 
gloomy?"  asked  Dorothy. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?  I  don't 
want  to  lose  you  now  that  you  are 
here.  Don't  you  see  how  I  have 
brightened  up  since  you  came  in  ?  " 

"  You  are  evading  my  question," 
said  Dorothy.  Derringforth's  words 
had  begun  "to  satisfy  the  longing 
that  had  impelled  her  to  come  to 
him.  The  shadows  of  depression 
had  vanished  from  her  face.  She 
had  the  faculty  of  always  being 
graceful,  no  matter  what  her  atti- 
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tude.  Her  head  rested  on  the  high 
back  of  the  chair.  It  was  inclined 
slightly  to  one  side.  Her  position 
was  easy  and  picturesque.  She  was 
just  far  enough  away  from  Derring- 
forth  so  that  he  could  see  her  to  the 
best  effect.  The  open  door  leading 
into  the  sitting  room  was  a  little  to 
her  left.  The  soft  light  sifted  in 
through  the  blinds  and  was  reflected 
towards  her.  Derringforth's  eyes 
told  of  his  admiration.  The  expres- 
sion was  unmistakable.  There  was 
intoxication  for  her  in  that  look. 

"  Why  do  I  assume  that  you  were 
gloomy?"  said  Derringforth.  "I 
didn't  assume  it;  I  knew  it." 

44  You  knew  it  ?" 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  time  I  read  your 
thoughts,  you  see,"  laughed  Derring- 
forth. 

Dorothy  looked  puzzled.  **  Won't 
you  tell  me  how  you  read  them  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  tell  me  how  you 
read  mine  regarding  that  race — you 
know  you  promised  to  do  so." 

"  You  are  driving  a  sharp  bargain, 
but  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  tell 
you,"  answered  Dorothy,  and  she  re- 
peated what  Derringforth  had  said 
while  coming  out  from  under  the  in- 
fluence of  ether. 

"  Upon  my  soul  this  is  taking  an 
unfair  advantage  of  me,"  declared 
Derringforth;  44  to  etherize  me  and 
then  hold  me  responsible  for  utter- 
ances made  while  in  that  condition." 

"  But  you  practically  admitted  that 
what  you  said  was  true." 

41  How  did  vou  learn  what  I  did 

say  ? " 

44  Papa  told  me.' 

"  I  shall  have  to  have  a  reckoning 
with  your  father  when  I  see  him. 
He  should  not  place  me  so  at  your 
mercy." 

44  Have  I  been  very  hard  with 
you?"  There  was  mischief  in  Dor- 
othy's eyes. 

"Very  hard,"  answered  Derring- 
forth with  assumed  seriousness.  44 1 
have  never  been  so  completely  ruled 
as  by  Miss  Rayburn." 

44  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  if  you 
won't  call  me  Miss  Rayburn  any 
more  I  will  be  just  as  nice  to  you  as 
I  can  be." 


"  What  shall  I  call  you,  then  ?" 
"What  is  the  matter  with  Dor- 
othy ?" 

44 1  shouldn't  dare  call  you  that." 
"  Why  not  ?" 

44  What  would  your  mother  say  ?" 

44  I  will  tell  her  that  I  asked  you  to 
call  me  Dorothy." 

44 Are  you  serious?" 

44  Certainly.  Miss  Rayburn — why, 
it  is  so  formal — makes  us  seem  like 
suangers." 

44  You  would  rather  not  think  of 
me  as  a  stranger?"  queried  Derring- 
forth, looking  steadily  into  Dor- 
othy's eyes. 

Her  cheeks  burned  crimson.  44  I 
couldn't  quite  think  of  you  in  that 
way,"  she  answered. 

44  Not  when  I  have  gone  back  to 
New  York  ?" 

44  Would  a  separation  of  a  few 
hundred  miles  make  you  think  of 
me  only  as  a  stranger  or  perhaps 
forget  me  altogether  ?"  she  asked  by 
way  of  answer  to  his  question. 

44 1  could  never  forget  you,  Dor- 
othy," he  said;  44  could  never  think 
of  you  as  a  stranger." 

His  words  were  deep  with  mean- 
ing. There  could  be  no  doubt  of 
his  sincerity.  This  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  called  her  Dorothy. 
The  effect  was  magical  on  her.  Her 
heart  thrilled  with  a  sensation  quite 
new  to  her. 

Her  eyes  were  cast  downward  as  she 
said:  44  I  am  very  glad  you  have  con- 
cluded to  call  me  Dorothy." 

"  Did  I  call  you  that  ?"  replied 
Derringforth.  44 1  was  thinking  of 
you,  not  your  name." 

44  But  you  will  continue  to  call  me 
that  ?" 

"Yes,  on  one  condition." 

"  And  what  is  that?" 

"On  the  condition  that  you  call 
me  Phil." 

44  Oh,  but  that  wouldn't  do." 

44  You  call  Mr.  Vedder  by  his 
Christian  name." 

44  But  I  have  known  him  all  my 
life." 

"And  that  you  think  makes  a  dif- 
ference ?" 

"  Yes,  don't  you  ?" 
44  Yes." 
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"Then  why  impose  such  a  condi- 
tion ?" 

"  Because  it  seems  to  me  I  should 
not  call  you  Dorothy  unless  you  are 
equally  familiar  with  me." 

"  I  think  there  is  a  difference.  You 
are  older  than  I;  then,  too,  you  are  a 
man — a  city  man,  and  are  accustomed 
to  formality." 

"  I  am  accustomed  to  being  called 
Phil.  All  my  friends  address  me  in 
that  way.  Your  father  calls  roe 
Phil." 

"  Yes,  I  noticed  that  he  did,  and 
wondered  how  he  came  to  know  you 
so  well.  Would  you  rather  I  should 
call  you  Phil." 

"  I  should,  indeed.  It  would  make 
me  feel  entirely  at  home." 

**  I  shall  accept  your  condition, 
then.  Papa  said  we  must  make  you 
feel  at  home.  This  lodges  the  re- 
sponsibility with  him,  you  see.  But 
do  you  know  you  haven't  kept  your 
side  of  the  agreement  yet — I  mean 
about  the  reading  of  my  thoughts.  I 
believe  you  changed  the  subject  pur- 
posely." 

"  Positively  I  did  not.  We  drifted 
away  from  it,"  answered  Derring- 
forth.  Then  he  explained  about  the 
piano  playing  and  his  interpretation 
of  the  same. 

"  I  shall  not  allow  you  to  hear  me 
play  any  more,"  said  Dorothy. 

"That  would  be  cruel,"  returned 
Derringforth,  looking  hurt. 

"  I  can't  help  it.  I'm  not  going  to 
have  you  interpret  my  moods." 

"  I  might  not  always  do  so.  But 
today  it  was  so  plain  I  couldn't  help 
it.  Won't  you  tell  me  what  made 
you  so  gloomy  ?  " 

"  I  wasn't  exactly  gloomy.  I  didn't 
pay  any  attention  to  what  I  was 
doing.  I  was  simply  drumming 
away  and  thinking  what  I  should  do 
to  kill  time.  Nellie  had  just  gone  to 
drive." 

This  admission  set  Derringforth 
thinking.  What  was  there  in  con- 
nection with  Nellie's  drive  that 
should  make  Dorothy  gloomy,  he 
asked  himself  ?  He  did  not  divulge 
his  thoughts. 

"  I  wish  I  were  in  shape  to  take  a 
drive,"  he  said. 


"  How  I  wish  you  were,"  replied 
Dorothy,  with  her  usual  enthusiasm. 

"Would  you  go  with  me?" 

"  Certainly  I  would.  Won't  you 
please  hurry  and  get  well  so  that  we 
can  take  some  of  the  lovely  drives 
about  here  before  the  roads  get 
muddy?" 

"  The  thought  is  extremely  tempt- 
ing," answered  Derringforth,  "but 
you  know  if  I  were  able  to  go  driv- 
ing I  should  be  able  to  be  in  New 
York." 

"  But  you  wouldn't  have  to  go 
right  away." 

"  It  would  be  criminal  in  me  to 
remain  away  from  my  office  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  I  am 
sure  you  know  something  of  my 
failure." 

"It  was  too  bad,  and  you  had 
made  such  a  fortune.  But  papa 
says  you  will  come  out  all  right. 
He  has  great  faith  in  you,  Phil." 

Derringforth  felt  a  choky  sensa- 
tion in  his  throat.  He  tried  to  speak. 
His  eyes  moistened.  There  was 
something  in  the  way  she  spoke — in 
the  look  that  accompanied  her  words 
—in  the  name  "  Phil  "  as  it  left  her 
lips,  that  affected  him  for  the  mo- 
ment. Kindness  always  did  affect 
him. 

The  conversation  finally  drifted 
back  to  Nellie.  "  I  suppose  she  went 
with  Mr.  Vedder,"  remarked  Der- 
ringforth. 

"  Why  do  you  suppose  that  ?"  ob- 
served Dorothy  quickly. 

"  Oh,  it  was  merely  a  fancy,"  an- 
swered Derringforth  indifferently. 

M  No,  you  can't  put  me  off  that 
way." 

Derringforth  laughed  at  Dorothy's 
persistence. 

"  Now  just  tell  me  your  reason," 
she  continued. 

"What  sort  of  a  reason  would  you 
like?  If  I  must  manufacture  one  I 
want  it  to  suit  you." 

"Well,  then  you  might  say  it  is 
because  you  think  Stanley  and  Nellie 
are  in  love  with  each  other." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  thought 
that  ?"  returned  Derringforth,  sur- 
prised. 

"4  Oh,  it  was  merely  a  fancy.'  " 
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"  Well,  I  am  certainly  convinced  of 
one  thing." 

"And  that  is?" 

"  And  that  is  that  it  is  not  safe  for 
me  to  think  any  more.  I  am  sure  I 
have  not  said  anything  that  should 
have  led  to  such  an  inference." 

M  But  don't  you  know,"  laughed 
Dorothy,  "  that  men  have  a  way  of 
looking  what  they  think?" 

"  Some  men  may." 

"  And  you  fancy  that  you  are  an 
exception  ?" 

"  I  did  entertain  that  notion,  for  a 
fact,  but  I  think  my  conceit  is  weak- 
ening." 

"  That  is  delightful — anything  but 
a  conceited  man.  But  tell  me  seri- 
ously what  led  you  to  think  Nellie 
and  Stanley  were  in  love?" 

"  I  got  the  idea  the  first  day  I 
came,"  returned  Derringforth,  and 
then  he  proceeded  to  tell  her  of  his 
impressions  during  that  first  after- 
noon's ride. 

Dorothy  burst  forth  into  a  merry 
peal  of  laughter.  "This  is  awfully 
funnv,"  she  said. 

Derringforth  actually  blushed.  "I 
can't  quite  see  where  the  fun  comes 
in,"  he  rejoined. 

"  The  joke  is  that  you  should  think 
you  were  making  Stanley  unhappy 
by  riding  with  Nellie." 

"  It  is  evident  that  I  was  mis- 
taken." 

"Why  surely  you  were." 

"They  are  not  in  love  with  each 
other  then  ? " 

"  No,  not  the  least  little  bit." 

"  I  must  acknowledge  that  I  read 
people  very  badly.  I  have  been  de- 
luding myself  all  this  time.  But  tell 
me  one  thing,"  continued  Derring- 
forth. "  How  was  it  that  Vedder 
came  to  change  from  you  to  Miss 
Brad  win  when  we  began  the  descent 
of  the  hill?" 

"  I  think  you  and  I  started  off  to- 
gether," answered  Dorothy,  her 
cheeks  flushing.  Derringforth's  eyes 
were  very  keen.  Dorothy's  height- 
ened color  meant  something  to  him. 

44  Now  you  are  evading  my  ques- 
tion," he  said.  The  flush  on  her  face 
deepened.  "  In  a  word,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  wasn't  the  stop  a  mere  ruse 


of  Vedder's  to  get  back  with  Miss 
Bradwin  ? 

"  You  are  very  uncomplimentary  to 
me,"  said  Dorothy,  with  an  injured 
air.  "  Did  you  find  me  so  dull  that 
you  would  have  liked  to  desert  me?" 

"  Indeed  I  did  not.  I  was  delighted 
with  the  change  anil  have  been  con- 
gratulating myself^ver  since  on  my 
good  luck.  But  I'm  not  going  to  let 
you  off  in  this  way.  You  have  'not 
answered  my  question." 

"  Oh  that  is  so,  but  you  ask  so 
many  questions — are  all  New  York 
men  as  curious  ?" 

"This  won't  do,"  returned  Der- 
ringforth. "  I  shall  assume  that  your 
answer  is  in  the  affirmative." 

"  You  must  not  assume  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  besides  it  would  not  be 
correct." 

"  It  would  not  be  correct  ? "  1 

"  No." 

"  Then  the  ruse  was  yours." 

44  Mine  ?"  exclaimed  Dorothy  in  a 
manner  that  was  intended  to  mis- 
lead. 

44 1  can't  figure  it  out  in  any  other 
way." 

"  Think  of  what  that  means,  and  it 
was  only  just  now  that  you  told  me 
your  conceit  was  leaving  you." 

44  I  admit  the  charge,"  .  laughed 
Derringforth.  44 1  would  be  willing 
to  admit  almost  anything,  I  am  so 
delighted  at  the  discovery  I  have 
made." 

Dorothy's  protestations  were  inef- 
fectual. Derringforth  had  got  at 
the  truth  and  she  could  not  blind 
his  eyes. 

44  You  might  as  well  admit  it,"  he 
said.  44  It  was  very  sweet  in  you.  I 
shall  bless  you  all  the  years  of  my 
life  for  the  pleasure  of  that  after- 
noon." 

"You  wouldn't  have  had  this 
broken  leg  though  but  for  that." 

"And  but  for  this  broken  leg  I 
should  never  have  known  you  as  I  do 
now." 

"  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  very  poor 
compensation,"  answered  Dorothy. 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  priceless 
compensation.  You  have  been  a 
revelation  to  me.  I  had  become  very 
cynical  before  meeting  you,  and  see- 
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ing  the  sweet  home  life  I  have  found 
here.  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that 
the  loss  of  my  fortune  was  a  blessing 
in  disguise.  I  might  never  have  known 
you  otherwise." 

Dorothy  looked  up,  a  soft  light  in 
her  eyes.  "  Do  you  think  God  di- 
rects our  lives  ?"^he  asked. 

**  I  hardly  knifw  what  answer  to 
make  you,"  returned  Derringforth 
thoughtfully.  M  If  this  question  had 
been  put  to  me  a  few  weeks  ago,"  he 
went  on  slowly,  "I  should  have 
shaken  my  head  and  turned  away. 
I  had  drifted  into  that  state  of  pes- 
simism and  cynicism  where  I  had  lit- 
tle faith  in  anybody  or  anything. 
But  since  I  have  been  down  here  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  think,  and  I 
have  seen  life  as  I  never  expected  to 
see  it  again.  There  is  a  sweetness 
And  beauty  in  it  that  reawakens  my 
old  faith — the  faith  of  my  mother. 
She  brought  me  up  to  think  as  she 
did,  but  the  selfishness  and  indiffer- 
ence and  dishonesty  and  cruelty  of 
the  world  as  I  have  found  it,  blinded 
my  eyes.  The  thought  has  come. to 
me  many  times,  since  lying  here 
on  my  back,  that  God  may  have  been 
leading  me  from  the  darkness  into 
the  light.  His  ways  are  not  always 
plain  to  us." 

Dorothy  had  listened  with  deep 
interest.  "I  have  blamed  myself 
for  your  accident,"  she  said,  M  but 
it  may  be  that  it  was  a  part  of  God's 
plan.  If  you  had  gone  back  to  New 
York  with  papa  you  would  not  have 
done  this  thinking." 

"  Neither  would  I  have  continued 
to  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  a  home 
in  its  perfection.  This  has  done 
more  towards  bringing  me  back  to 
my  senses  than  all  the  sermons  of  a 
decade  could  have  done.  It  is  a 
very  easy  thing  for  men,  and  espec- 
ially men  in  a  great  city,  to  drift 
into  cynicism.  They  run  up  against 
cold,  stubborn  facts  now  and  again 
that  stagger  them.  I  have  had  to 
grapple  with  such  facts  myself." 

"  I  thought  it  was  only  old  men 
who  have  suffered  disappointments 
and  have  been  buffeted  about,  who 
become  cynical,"  replied  Dorothy. 

"  The  calendar  does  not  measure 


a  man  accurately."  answered  Der- 
ringforth. "Some  men  at  twenty- 
are  older  in  all  that  goes  to  makeup 
life  than  others  at  a  hundred." 

"But  your  life  can't  have  been  so 
very  hard,"  rejoined  Dorothy.  "Just 
think  of  all  the  money  you  have 
made,  and  you  are  so  young !  " 

Here  was  Derringforth's  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Dorothy  of  the  affair 
that  had  very  nearly  ruined  his  life. 
The  words  were  almost  on  his  tougue. 
He  hesitated.  "  Not  just  now," 
something  whispered.  The  impulse 
was  gone.  He  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  the  point  again.  It  were  weW 
for  him  had  he  told  her. 

The  rumble  of  wheels  was  heard. 

"  Stanley  and  Nellie  are  coming," 
said  Dorothy,  "  I  must  run  down 
and  meet  them."  She  got  up  to  go. 
Derringforth  put  out  his  hand  and 
took  hers. 

"  I  wish  you  were  not  going.  Dor- 
othy," he  sa'id.  "  Must  you  go  ?  "  h« 
added,  looking  into  her  eyes.  His 
tones  were  those  of  love.  Her  hand 
was  white  and  soft.  He  pressed  it 
to  his  lips.  The  temptation  was 
more  than  he  could  resist.  If  the 
penalty  had  been  death  he  would 
have  done  the  same. 

It  was  a  moment  of  delirium  for 
both  Dorothy  and  himself.  Her  heart 
was  too  full  to  protest.  She  Hew 
from  him — almost  literally  flew.  Her 
soul  was  lighter  than  the  air.  She 
was  in  her  own  room.  The  impress 
of  his  lips  was  still  upon  her  hand. 
Each  throb  of  her  heart  was  intoxi- 
cation— delicious,  ecstatic  intoxica- 
tion. 

A  creak  of  the  stairs  warned  her 
of  some  one's  approach.  She  shot  a 
hurried  glance  at  the  mirror.  Her 
cheeks  were  ablaze.  The  door 
opened  and  Nellie  came  in.  Dorothy 
tried  to  appear  natural,  but  the  ef- 
fort was  a  failure.  Nellie's  quick 
eye  interpreted  well.  The  revelation 
was  not  wholly  a  surprise.  She 
generously  spared  Dorothy  further 
embarrassment. 

"  We  had  the  most  delightful 
drive,"  she  said,  apparently  unaware 
of  anything  unusual  in  Dorothy's 
manner. 
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"  I  am  very  glad,"  answered  Dor- 
othy, eagerly  seizing  this  opportu- 
nity of  escape. 

Nellie  had  read  Dorothy  during 
the  past  weeks  better  than  Dorothy 
had  interpreted  herself.  She  had 
seen  from  day  to  day  unmistakable 
evidence  of  growing  interest  in  Der- 
ringforth.  She  had  tried  to  discour- 
age this  tendency,  both  as  Vedder's 
ally  and  because  she  herself  did  not 
admire  Derringforth.  Vedder's  an- 
tipathy for  him  had  influenced  her. 
By  numerous  suggestions  and  innu- 
endoes he  had  poisoned  her  mind 
against  him.  This  feeling  was  slight 
at  first,  but  it  had  developed,  under 
the  tutelage  of  Vedder,  into  positive 
dislike — a  dislike  which  had  within 
the  last  hour  become  contempt.  The 
discovery,  therefore,  she  had  made 
since  returning  from  her  drive,  filled 
her  with  anxiety  for  Dorothy. 

Nellie  was  glad  she  was  there  so 
that  she  might  undertake  the  rescue 
of  her  cousin  from  a  man  not  worthy 
of  her  love.  Derringforth  had  sud- 
denly become  very  black  in  Nellie's 
eyes.  This  change  of  complexion 
was  due  to  information  she  had 
gained  during  her  drive  with  Ved- 
der. They  had  been  out  but  a  little 
while  when  it  became  apparent  to 
her  that  he  had  something  of  un- 
usual importance  on  his  mind.  lie 
began  by  making  an  incidental  re- 
ference to  Derringforth. 

''It  will  not  be  much  longer  that 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  have  him  with 
us,"  said  Nellie,  speaking  as  if  his 
departure  would  be  a  welcome  relief. 

"  It  will  be  a  fortunate  day  for  all 
concerned  when  he  is  gone,"  returned 
Vedder.  There  was  something  in 
the  way  he  said  this  that  meant  even 
more  than  his  words. 

"  Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Nellie  quickly. 

"There  are  times,"  replied  Vedder 
significantly,  "when  it  is  not  quite 
wise  to  repeat  all  one  knows." 

I  hope  you  have  no  reason  to  dis- 
trust me,"  said  Nellie,  lookingslightly 
hurt. 

"On  the  contrary,"  returned  Ved- 
der, "  I  have  every  reason  to  trust 
you,  but  this  matter  bearing  on  Der- 


ringforth is  one  that  I  don't  like  to 
be  mixed  up  in.  I  regret  the  pos- 
session of  information  that  has  come 
to  me.  To  be  sure,  I  was  in  a  way 
instrumental  in  getting  it.  I  merely 
mentioned  Derringforth's  name  inci- 
dentally in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
New  York,  asking,  as  one  naturally 
would,  if  he  knew  him,  or  something 
of  the  sort.  I  don't  remember  my 
exact  words.  The  reply  from  my 
friend  is  one  that  I  little  expected,  1 
assure  you,  and,  as  I  said,  I  wish  I 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  facts 
he  sent  me.  My  interest  in  the  Ray- 
burns,  as  you  know,  would  naturally 
lead  me  to  protect  them  from  evil  as- 
sociations. But  this  is  an  except- 
ional case.  Mr.  Ray  burn  himself 
brought  Derringforth  into  his  home, 
and  he  naturally  feels  under  obliga- 
tions to  him  on  account  of  the  acci- 
dent. Of  course,  when  he  invited 
Derringforth  to  spend  a  day  or  two 
with  him,  he  did  not  foresee  this  ac- 
cident and  accordingly  did  not  dream 
of  a  prolonged  stay.  But  what  could 
he  do  other  than  permit  Derring- 
forth to  remain  in  his  home  under 
the  circumstances  ? 

"  U  was  a  case  of  necessity — of 
humanity  and  Mr.  Rayburn,  as  you 
know,  is  one  of  the  most  generous  of 
men.  My  position  is  an  extremely 
delicate  one.  I  would  do  anything 
in  reason  for  the  Rayburns;  no  one 
knows  this  better  than  you  do.  You 
can  readily  understand  then  my  feel- 
ing— my  dread  of  touching  a  matter 
of  this  kind.  Of  course,  if  1  had  re- 
ceived no  letter  from  my  friend,  I 
should  be  ignorant  of  Derringforth's 
true  character,  but  now  I  realize 
my  responsibility  to  the  Rayburns 
and  to  you.  I  don't  know  what  to 
do  though.  I  know  what  I  ought  to 
do,  but  I  shrink  from  doing  it.  I 
can't  bring  myself  to  the  point  of 
mixing  up  in  a  disagreeable  matter 
like  this." 

By  the  time  Vedder  had  finished 
this  speech  Nellie  was  wrought  up 
to  a  point  of  intense  anxiety.  She 
implored  him  to  confide  in  her  and 
finally  declared  that  she  would  not 
allow  herself  to  remain  in  the  same 
house    with    DeVringforth  another 
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night  unless  she  knew  just  the  kind 
of  man  he  was. 

This  pressure — this  extreme  pres- 
sure, made  Vedder  yield  much  against 
his  will. 

That  portion  of  the  letter  bearing 
on  Derringforth  ran  as  follows: 

Do  I  know  anything  of  a  man  named 
Phil  Derringforth?  Yes.  I  know  of  him. 
His  name  is  rather  familiar  to  New  York- 
ers just  now.  He  recently  failed  for  some- 
thing like  two  million  dollars.  How  strange 
that  you  should  have  been  thrown  in  with 
him.  and  how  infernally  odd  that  he  should 
be  laid  up  down  there  in  Virginia  with  a 
broken  leg  just  at  this  time.  Is  it  a  genuine 
break?  It  is  hinted  in  thc  Street  that  it  is 
not— that  it  is  a  sharp  dodge  to  enable  hira 
to  keen  away  from  New  York  for  the  pres- 
ent. It  might  be  a  little  stormy  for  him 
here  now.  This  is  the  idea  expressed  by 
one  of  our  customers— a  Mr.  Burrock.  I 
happened  to  remember  seeing  Derringforth 
in  our  office  one  day  with  Burrock,  and  it 
occurred  to  me  that  he  could  give  me  some 
facts  about  Derringforth  that  might  interest 
you.  I  accordingly  invited  Burrock  out  to 
luncheon  with  me  today.  He  was  quite 
free  to  expresshimself  about  Derringforth. 
In  a  word  he  evidently  has  a  very  poor  op- 
inion of  him. 

He  claims  that  all  thc  money  Derringforth 
ever  made  was  made  on  his  advice.  He 
says  that  Derringforth  is  simply  a  plunger. 
Finally  he  went  back  over  Derringforth's 
history  and  told  a  most  romantic  story  of 
a  desperate  love  affair  that  came  near  kill- 
ing him.  It  was  this,  I  gleaned  from  Bur- 
rock, that  drove  him  into  the  reckless  ways 
that  have  characterized  his  career  in  the 
Street.  Burrock  thinks  this  affair  turned 
his  head  and  ruined  him.  He  has  no  social 
position,  so  far  as  I  can  learn.  When  I 
asked  about  his  moral  standing  Burrock 
smiled  suggestively.  This  will  give  you  a 
sort  of  outline  sketch  of  Mr.  Derringforth, 
and  with  these  facts  before  you.  you  can 
answer  the  question  yourself  as  to  whether 
he  is  the  sort  of  man  you  should  know.  I 
have  thought  it  better  to  tell  you  what  I 
could  learn  of  him,  rather  than  assume  the 
responsibility  of  advising  you.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  add  that  he  is  not  an 
acquaintance  of  mine. 

This  letter  was  written  by  a  col- 
lege chum  of  Vedder's,  Minton  Var- 
num, who  had  entered  his  father's 
office  soon  after  graduation.  Varnum 
&  Company  were  stock  brokers. 
Burrock  had  recently  begun  dealing 
with  them.  They  were  also  Van 
Stump's  brokers  and  it  was  through 
him  that  Burrock  went  to  them. 

This  letter  from  young  Varnum, 
contained     nothing     very  serious 


against  Derringforth.  It  would  not 
have  appeared  so  to  the  normal 
mind,  but  Nellie's  mind  was  not  nor- 
mal as  regarded  Derringforth.  It 
was  in  that  state  that  she  was  pre- 
pared to  believe  anything  about  him 
so  long  as  it  was  against  him.  Ved- 
der had  seemed  to  regard  the  dis- 
closure with  horror.  She  readily  fell 
into  his  way  of  looking  at  it.  The 
situation  appeared  very  grave.  What 
was  to  be  done — what  should  she  do? 
This  problem  engrossed  both  her  at- 
tention and  Vedder's  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  drive.  She  came 
home  deeply  troubled.  A  disagree- 
able duty  devolved  upon  her.  She 
realized  the  delicacy  with  which  she 
must  discharge  it. 

Nellie  remained  with  Dorothy  but 
a  few  moments  and  then  went  into 
her  own  room.  Dorothy  was  left 
alone  with  her  thoughts.  She  was 
glad  to  be  left  alone.  The  presence 
even  of  Nellie  grated  on  her  nerves. 
It  was  the  first  awakening  of  genuine 
love  in  her  soul.  It  was  a  revelation; 
it  was  life.  The  feeling  was  as  unlike 
that  which  she  had  had  for  Vedder 
as  the  soft  air  of  June  is  unlike  the 
chill  winds  of  December.  She  was 
too  happy  to  think  connectedly. 
The  world  had  suddenly  taken  on  a 
new  beauty.  The  atmosphere  was 
sweet  scented.  It  was  buoyant  and 
exhilarating. 

She  went  to  her  window  and  looked 
out  across  the  valley  and  off  to  the 
mountains  beyond.  The  sun  had 
sunk  behind  them.  They  were  in 
deep  shadow.  Dusk  was  hovering 
over  all.  The  mist  was  rising  from 
the  low  lands.  It  was  the  same 
scene  Dorothy  had  looked  upon  an 
hour  before,  but  now  darkened  by 
approaching  night.  There  was  little 
in  it  then  to  awaken  a  sense  of  plea- 
sure in  her  heart,  but  now  it  was 
radiant  with  beauty.  Its  transfor- 
mation had  been  complete. 

The  light  of  day  faded.  The 
landscape  was  shut  out.  She  still 
stood  by  the  window,  peering  into 
the  gloom.  But  it  was  not  gloom  to 
her  eves,  for  she  was  not  alone.  Der- 
ringforth was  with  her,  and  his  pres- 
ence illumined  all  the  world. 
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She  dressed  for  dinner;  she  dressed 
for  Derringforth.  Nellie  was  in  the 
parlor  reading  when  Dorothy  came 
in.  She  glanced  up  from  her  book  ; 
the  book  fell  from  her  hands.  The 
fairest  flower  of  the  Old  Dominion 
was  before  her.  One  look,  and  her 
arms  were  about  Dorothy.  It  was 
an  outburst  of  admiration. 

Now  more  than  ever  Nellie  dreaded 
the  task  she  had  undertaken  to  per- 
form. 

"It  is  cruel  to  disturb  such  happi- 
ness," she  reflected.  "  I  haven't  the 
heart  to  do  it.  If  I  had  only  known 
a  day  sooner  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent, but  now  " 

The  sentence  remained  unfinished. 
She  shrank  even  from  the  thought  of 
what  was  before  her. 

Mrs.  Rayburn  was  ignorant  of  the 

{To  be  i 


happiness  that  added  so  much  to 
Dorothy's  beauty.  There  was  a  light 
in  her  eyes,  an  elan  in  her  manner 
that  her  mother  had  never  seen  there 
before. 

When  the  dinner  was  over  Nellie 
drew  Dorothy  aside.  She  began  in  a 
roundabout  way  to  approach  the 
subject  of  Derringforth's  blackness. 
Vedder  would  despise  her  if  she 
weakened.  This  thought  urged  her 
on,  but  the  fate  of  Dorothy,  if  she 
were  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance 
of  Derringforth's  character,  was  her 
chief  incentive. 

Finally  the  critical  point  was 
reached.  The  color  had  faded  from 
Dorothy's  face.  Her  suspicion  that 
something  dreadful  was  coming  had 
been  aroused.  The  letter  was  placed 
in  her  hand. 


HER  COUNTERFEIT. 


She  looks  down  from  her  oval  frame, 

As  once  I  saw  her  look, 
When  trembling  to  her  side  I  came, 

And  read  from  out  this  book, 
Wherein  I  now  am  setting  down 

Some  lines  that  she  may  see 
And  read,  and  smile  perhaps,  or  frown 

When  she  remembers  me. 


II. 

She  was  my  muse,  I  used  to  think. 

When  first  I  ran  to  rhyme ; 
With  her  in  mind,  a  quart  of  ink 

Would  last  but  little  time. 
And  when  I  got  this  photograph 

My  brain  had  such  a  whirl, 
Said  I.  contentedly,  "  That's  half ; 

Next  time  I  get  the  girl !  " 


III.  , 

Dear  girls  !    I'm  very  fond  of  them. 

As  this  will  clearly  show  ; 
And  she — she  was  a  little  gem. 

For  all  she  answered  "  No." 
We  loved  and  parted  none  the  worse, 

Our  hearts  not  hurt  a  bit ; 
And  I  continue  to  make  verse 

Upon  her  counterfeit. 

Paul  Mederst. 


• 
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THE  FIRST  FAMILIES.* 

By  Richard  Mace. 

X.  way  and  have  followers,  whether  the 

jD  EG  looked, and  it  seemed  to  him  way  is  comfortable  or  not.   Reg  was 

that  woman  was  fickle   and  only  an  inexperienced  youth,  but  he 

woman  was  vain.    Two  or  three  of  had  in  a  measure  been  forced  into 

the  men  of  the  night  before  had  man-  contact  with  Mrs.  Baylor  and  he  was 

aged  to  meet  Baylor  and  be  intro-  enjoying  his  acquaintance  with  her 

duced  to  his  wife,  and  Mary  was  as  he  had  never  enjoyed  anything  in 

strolling  slowly  home  from  her  morn-  his  not  too  gayly  colored  life, 

ing  bath  attended  by  no  less  than  He  took  her  hand  now  with  every 

three,  counting  Poncet.  sign  of  pleasure  in  seeing  her  again, 

"That  must  be  the  Mrs.  Baylor  and  stepping  to  one  side  said:  "  Allow 

they  were  telling  me  about.    Isn't  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  cousin, 

her  husband  one  of  our  numerous  Mrs.  Stanley,  who  has  expressed  a 

connections?     She   is   exactly  the  wish  to  know  you,  Mrs.  Baylor." 

person  to  help  with  those  theatricals.  Mrs.  Stanley's  face  was  smiles  and 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  introduce  us."  her  hand  was  out.    The  men  about 

Mrs.  Courtney  cleared  her  throat,  Mrs.  Baylor  had  withdrawn  into  the 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  consider  Mrs.  background;  Poncet's  eyes  were  on 

Baylor  an  acquaintance.    Nor  "  the  horizon. 

but  Reg  stepped  in.    "I  know  her  "I  fancy  we  might  find  that  we 

very  well,  Mrs.  Stanley.    I  should  be  were  relatives,  too,"  Mrs.  Stanley 

glad  to  introduce  you."  said.    Mrs.  Courtney  gave  a  sort  of 

Our  boy  was  getting  independent,  gasp.    This  was  going  it.    But  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Stanley  rose  quickly  to  get  out  Stanley    was  not  a  woman  to  do 

of  the  impending  storm,  and  Reg  things  by  halves.    When  she  started 

followed  her.    Mary  saw  them  com-  out  she  took  her  largest  ammunition 

ing.  and  the  faces  they  had  left  be-  along  with  her.  She  never  made  the 

hind.    If  she  had  had  any  doubt  be-  sorry   mistake   of  patronizing  the 

fore,  she  knew  now,  that  it  was  to  be  people  she  wanted  anything  from, 

war  between  her  and  Mrs.  Courtney,  nor  the  one  as  equally  serious  of 

She  held  out  her  hand  smilingly  to  giving  them  the  impression  that  she 

Reg.  was  trying  to  get  something  to  her 

There  was  a  calm  dignity  in  Reg's  own  advantage.    There  is  a  surface 

face  which  set  well  upon  his  rather  honesty  of  speech  which  appeals  to 

rugged    and    manly   features  and  all  of  us,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  was  a  past 

frame.  mistress  in  its  art. 

After  all,  stubbornness,  if  not  one  of  "  I  believe  I  am  related  to  half  the 

the  virtues,  grows  among  them  usu-  people  in  the  South,  and  I  suppose 

ally,  and  is  taken,  and  justly,  as  the  the  Baylors  are  likelv  to  be  in  my 

outcropping  of  a  strong  character,  line  of  kin.    Any  way,  Mrs.  Bavlor, 

It  is  one  of  the  qualities  to  which  we  I  hope  you  have  Southern  feeling 

all  give  homage,  men  and  women  enough  to  help  me  out — kin  or  no 

alike.    A  mamby  pamby  man  serves  kin,  with  a  little  project  of  mine  " 

his  fellows  all  his  days,  but  the  stub-  The  cordial  face  and  heartv  hand 

born  man  is  likely  to  blaze  his  own  were  too  much  for  Mary.    It  was 
•This  story  began  in  the  July  number  of  Munsey's  Magazine. 
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what  she  had  hoped  might  come  to 
her  in  the  home  she  was  going  to, 
and  it  warmed  her  heart. 

"I  hardly  know  what  I  can  do," 
she  said,  smiling  back,  "but  it  shall 
be  what  I  can." 

"We  are  going  to  try  to  get  up  an 
entertainment  for  the  Shop  Girls' 
Seaside  Home.  We  want  to  give  a 
little  play,  just  some  sparkling  little 
comedy.  Say  for  two."  And  she 
looked  at  Reg  and  then  back  to 
Mary.  "  1  Half  an  Hour  Under  an 
Umbrella,'  or  'A  Morning  Ride,'  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Don't  you 
think  you  could  help  me  ?" 

"I'm  sure — "  began  Mary,  and 
then  a  little  cloud  came  over  the 
brilliant,  mobile  face;  the  thought 
of  Richard  and  what  he  would  say. 
He  hated  any  reference  to  her  stage 
life.  He  never  had  said  so — she 
could  not  remember  that  he  had 
ever  said  so,  but  she  felt  it.  The 
bored  expression  that  was  habitual 
to  his  quiet,  fair  face  was  accented 
when  the  old  days  were  mentioned. 
To  Mary  the  thought  of  again  feel- 
ing the  pulse  of  an  audience  was  like 
the  strongest  stimulant.  To  born 
actors  is  given  the  vibrant  quality  to 
sway  with  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
They  are  like  delicate  instruments 
through  which  the  breath  of  the 
general  thought  is  blown.  A  great, 
a  real  actor,  would  rather  be  a  barn 
stormer  than  no  actor  at  all. 

But  all  this  she  had  left  to  become 
Richard  Baylor's  wife,  and  first  and 
foremost  he  was  always  in  her  heart. 

"  I  must  first  ask  my  husband 
what  his  plans  are,"  she  went  on  very 
prettily.  It  seemed  so  pretty  and  so 
good  that  Mrs.  Courtney  rather  re- 
sented it.  She  was  not  anxious  that 
Reg  should  see  anything  which  she 
herself  would  admire  in  Mrs.  Bay- 
lor. Everything  was  going  away 
from  Mrs.  Courtney's  road  any  way. 
There  was  a  dryness  in  her  throat 
and  a  burning  in  her  breast  which 
was  virtuous  indignation.  That  this 
creature  should  be  encouraged! 

"Your  husband,  of  course,"  Mrs. 
Stanley  said.  "  But  husbands  are 
easily  managed.  I  fancy  you  will  not 
have  much  difficulty." 


Mary  smiled  a  vague  little  smile 
and  went  up  stairs  with  a  promise  to 
send  Mrs.  Stanley  a  note  later  in  the 
day. 

"  The  idea  of  that  pretty  woman 
not  managing  her  husband!"  Mrs. 
Stanley  said  laughing,  as  she  turned 
back. 

"Manage  him!  Of  course."  Mrs. 
Courtney's  voice  was  full  of  scorn. 
"  Didn't  she  manage  him  into  marry- 
ing her?  Pardon  me,  Helen,"  and 
there  was  a  decided  chill  in  the 
tones,  "  but  I  think  you  are  making 
a  great,  a  serious  mistake  in  giving 
Richard  Baylor's  wife  so  prominent 
a  place  in  your  entertainment.  He 
is  a  man  who  is  by  no  means  in  good 
odor — a  regular  black  sheep,  in  fact; 
a  man  who  has  made  a  precarious 
living  about  newspaper  offices,  and 
his  wife  has  been  an  actress." 

"An  actress  ?  Has  she  really  ?  If 
that  isn't  fortunate  !" 

Mrs.  Stanley's  eyes  were  bright. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  in 
the  beginning  ?  She  must  select  her 
own  play." 

Mrs.  Courtney  retired  into  of- 
fended silence.  She  did  not  even 
say  that  Ellenbro'  would  certainly 
not  receive  Mrs.  Baylor.  The  events 
of  the  last  few  hours  had  settled  that 
in  her  mind  once  and  forever. 

Mary  went  slowly  up  the  wide,  un- 
carpeted  steps  of  the  summer  hotel. 
She  knew  that  her  husband  was  ly- 
ing on  the  lounge  in  their  parlor 
with  a  brandy  and  soda  at  his  elbow, 
and  a  pile  of  newspapers  and  a  new 
book  or  two  adjacent.  It  is  a  little 
habit  which  Mary  has  kept  all 
through  these  years  to  run  over 
to  her  husband  when  she  comes  in 
and  let  him  know  that  she  is  there, 
if  it  is  only  by  a  little  squeeze  of 
his  arm.  It  is  an  attention  that  he 
takes,  as  he  does  everything  else 
in  life,  with  good  natured  indif- 
ference. But  she  docs  not  go  at 
once  now.  She  steps  to  the  mirror 
and  takes  her  hatpins  out  carefully, 
one  by  one.  and  ruffles  up  her  bangs, 
watching  his  face  as  she  does  it. 

If  he  had  only  arisen  and  come 
over  to  her  with  that  little  caress. 
Mary's  heart  would  have  been  full, 
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But  she  does  not  expect  it  of  him, 
and  his  eyes  never  leave  his  paper. 
He  knows  that  she  will  be  perched 
somewhere  about  the  sofa  in  a  min- 
ute or  two,  and  he  can  wait.  There 
is  none  of  the  impatience  of  life 
about  Richard  Baylor. 

"  1  met  a  lady  from  the  South  just 
now.  She  said  you  might  be  a 
cousin  of  hers.  She  was  a  Mrs. 
Stanley." 

"  Did  you  ?  "  Mr.  Baylor  says  indif- 
ferently.   "  Was  she  nice  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  was.  She  is  getting  up 
a  charity  entertainment  for  some- 
thing. I  didn't  listen  to  the  cause.  I 
think  it  was  something  about  shop 
girls — and  she  wants  me — she  has 
asked  me — to  take  part — to  act." 

Mr.  Baylor  hardly  moves  his 
paper. 

"And  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?" 

"  I  told  her  I  would  ask  you." 

"  Oh,  do  as  you  like." 

If  Mr.  Baylor  could  see  in  the  glass 
he  would  note  a  little  tear  start 
from  Mary's  long  lashes  and  go 
down  her  cheek,  but  his  paper  holds 
him  again.  Mary  does  not  go  to  his 
side.  She  walks  over  to  the  desk  by 
one  of  her  windows  and  writes  a 
little  note.  After  it  is  finished  she 
sits  facing  out  upon  the  sea,  a  pen- 
sive look  upon  her  face,  a  face  that 
was  not  made  for  pensive  looks,  but 
for  gayety  and  smiles.  Baylor  looks 
up  and  sees  the  unfamiliar  shadow. 
It  does  not  please  him  to  see  shad- 
ows anywhere.  The  sun  must  shine 
in  his  world. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  play  and 
where  is  it  to  be?"  he  asks. 

"  I  "    There  is  confusion  and 

then  a  light  in  her  face.  "  I  have 
just  written  to  decline.  I — thought 
you  wouldn't  care  to  have  me." 

"  By  all  means,"  Baylor  says  with 
conviction.  He  isn't  particularly 
anxious  to  recall  to  the  world,  and  it 
will  be  recalling  it  to  all  their  new 
world  if  Mary  takes  this  part  while 
the  Courtneys  are  here,  that  his  wife 
was  taken  from  the  stage  door.  But 
in  his  heart  Baylor  cares  little  for 
the  world  beyond  his  own  immediate 
surroundings.  He  has  married  his 
wife  without  considering  his  world. 


and  now  she— ^and  himself — shall 
not  be  made  unhappy  by  any  such 
tardy  consideration. 

"Do  you  truly  mean  it?  Oh, 
Dick,  you  darling  /"  and  she  rushes 
over  to  him  and  puts  her  young 
arms  about  his  neck  and  her  fresh, 
fair,  smooth  cheek  to  his  rather  worn 
one,  worn  a  little  more  today  than  it 
was  yesterday. 

I  see  no  reason  why  you  should 
not  accept  Mrs.  Stanley's  invitation. 
It  will  probably  be  a  stupid  event, 
as  events  go.  but  you  like  to  meet 
new  people,  and  you  like — to  act. 
Yes,  I  should  say  accept  by  all 
means." 

Mary  took  the  note  she  had  written 
and  dramatically  tore  it  to  bits. 
Mrs.  Courtney  would  have  said  that 
it  was  another  sign  of  her  shiftless 
breeding  that  the  scraps  of  paper 
went  floating  over  the  carpet  and 
were  allowed  to  remain  there. 

"  Dick — boy,  you  are  a  darling  !  " 
and  she  danced  back  to  the  desk 
and  wrote  Mrs.  Stanley  an  enthusias- 
tic note  of  acceptance,  a  note  which 
caused  that  lady  to  lift  up  a  sigh  of 
relief  that  so  much  burden  was  off 
her  mind. 

It  was  late  afternoon  in  the  Stan- 
ley cottage,  and  almost  everybody — 
everybody  of  the  few  people  that 
one  cared  to  know  in  Atlantic  City — 
was  asleep,  tired  out  after  the  morn- 
ing bath  and  the  glare  of  the  sun  on 
the  sands,  lulled  by  the  ceaseless 
call  of  the  breakers,  resting  for  the 
evening  again.  But  Mrs.  Stanley 
was  too  busy  to  rest.  She  was  going 
to  entertain  the  Honorable  Jacob 
Leland  at  dinner,  and  her  staff  of 
servants  down  here  was  not  of  the 
quantity  or  quality  to  permit  rest. 
She  had  seen  to  the  deviling  of  her 
own  crabs  and  to  the  decoration  of 
the  elegantly  simple  dinner  table. 
Her  husband  had  been  asleep  on  the 
cool  Chinese  rattan  lounge  in  the 
corner  of  the  veranda,  with  its  com- 
fortable padding  of  linen  cushions, 
but  he  awakened  when  his  wife 
came  out,  followed  by  the  maid  with 
a  tray  of  seltzer  lemonade.  He 
leaned  lazily  over,  took  his  glass  and 
sipped  of  the  contents. 
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"My  dear,  don't  you  think  a  bit  of 
claret  would  improve  this  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  You  might  try  it. 
I  am  in  a  peck  of  trouble.  Posi- 
tively I  do  not  know  how  to  act." 

With  her  hair  pinned  tightly  into 
the  little  rings  which  are  to  be  soft 
curls  about  her  face  tonight,  and 
with  those  lines  of  weariness,  care 
and  thought  upon  her  face,  Mrs. 
Stanley  looks  the  forty  years. 

"That's  something  new  for  you. 
What's  the  trouble?  Can  I  help 
you  ? " 

"  I  don't  know.  You  might.  Must 
I  have  wine  or  not,  on  the  table  for 
Mr.  Leland  ?" 

"You  can't  serve  dinner  without 
wine." 

"Now  don't  be  silly," Mrs.  Stanley 
said  with  impatience.  "Any  one 
would  think  you  were  not  an  Amer- 
ican and  had  not  eaten  dozens  of 
dinners  without  wine.  I  know  he  is 
interested,  or  is  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested, in  all  sorts  of  societies  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow  beings.  He 
presides  at  temperance  meetings, 
sits  alongside  Miss  Willard  and  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  what  I  want  to  know  is, 
does  it  go  as  far  as  his  own  personal 
habits  in  the  matter.  Public  theo- 
ries are  so  different  from  private 
practice,"  and  having  delivered  her- 
self of  this  aphorism,  Mrs.  Stanley 
heaves  a  deep,  deep  sigh  at  the  short- 
comings of  humanity. 

"You've  been  out  to  dinners 
where  he  was,  and  where  they  had 
wine." 

"  Yes.  big  functions,  different  from 
this.  Why  didn't  I  notice  whether 
he  drank  his  or  not  ?"  And  there  is 
serious  lament  at  this  shortsighted- 
ness in  her  usually  keen  and  obser- 
vant vision.  The  cool  sea  air  blows 
against  the  colonel's  face.  He  sips 
his  lemonade  and  is  content.  His 
wife  can  manage. 

The  maid  comes  back  in  a  mo- 
ment bearing  Mrs.  Baylor's  note  on 
her  tray,  and  then  Mrs.  Stanley's 
face  clears  a  trifle.  She  looks  at 
the  note  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  says:  "  Do  you  know  I  have  the 
greatest  possible  notion  to  ask  that 


little  Mrs.  Baylor  and  her  husband 
up  here  to  dine  tonight.  She  evi- 
dently amuses  every  man  she  sees, 
and  the  Honorable  Jacob  sadly  needs 
amusing.  There  is  actually  nobody 
in  this  place  to  ask.  I  could  put  it 
on  the  grounds  that,  as  she  has  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  to  act,  maybe 
she  will  run  in  to  dinner  and  talk  the 
thing  over.  It  mightn't  do  with 
some  people,  but  it  would  with  her — 
with  them." 

"Why  don't  you  ask  the  Court- 
neys  ?" 

There  is  scorn  in  the  wifely  eye. 
"  Ask  the  Courtneys  !  Do  you  think 
I  am  crazy?  Do  I  want  to  be  bored 
to  death  and  bore  Leland  ?  That 
old  grenadier  and  her  bread  and 
butter  piece  of  missishness?  I 
wouldn't  mind  asking  the  boy.  Why 
can't  I  ?  I  could  ask  the  boy  and  the 
Baylors  and  say  it  was  all  on  account 
of  the  play — an  opportunity  to  talk  it 
over." 

"Are  you  going  to  launch  Mrs. 
Baylor  socially  ? "  There  is  no  an- 
xiety in  the  colonel's  tone.  He  is 
simply  asking  for  information.  If 
his  wife  wants  to  launch  Mrs.  Bay- 
lor socially,  she  has  some  good  and 
excellent  reason  for  doing  so.  It  is 
no  possible  concern  of  his. 

"  Well,  no.  I  shall  probably  never 
see  her  again  after  we  leave  here.  I 
am  entertaining  her  professionally — 
everybody  will  so  understand  it. 
And  it's  little  I  care  what  they  un- 
derstand." The  secret  of  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's success  lies  in  the  fact  that  she 
goes  her  own  sweet  and  usually  tact- 
ful way,  acknowledging  no  superior 
social  officer.  Her  own  position  is 
unimpeachable,  and  people  usually 
seem  to  have  a  good  time  at  any- 
thing she  engineers.  Popularity 
comes  to  all  who  can  make  other 
people  find  themselves  amused. 

And  then  the  colonel  arises  in  his 
wicker  chair,  which  creaks  under  his 
ponderous  weight.  The  colonel  is  a 
handsome  man,  big,  broad  shoul- 
dered, with  thick  gray  hair  and  short 
cropped  mustache,  and  a  perpetual 
cigar.  His  shoulders  are  broad,  with 
a  muscular  slope,  and  his  clothes  al- 
ways fit  him.    Mrs.  Stanley  is  glad 
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he  isn't  any  cleverer  than  he  is.  She 
looks  at  him  and  thanks  heaven  she 
married  him  and  not  somebody  else. 
She  has  looked  in  the  years  she  has 
lived  in  Washington,  at  the  clever 
men  whose  coats  did  not  fit  and  who 
were  continually  upon  a  nervous 
tension,  and  exults  in  her  own  good 
fortune  in  not  marrying  a  man  like 
that.  But  for  all  that,  the  colonel 
has  some  opinions  which  his  wife, 
with  a  fine  understanding  of  what  a 
fair  exchange  means,  never  combats. 

**  Nellie,  my  dear,  how  about  Bay- 
lor ?  I've  no  doubt  his  wife  is  a  jolly 
little  woman,  but  Baylor  now.  I'm 
awfully  afraid  he  would  go  against 
the  Honorable  Jacob  a  trifle  more 
than  a  glass  of  claret." 

"  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
Richard  Baylor.  He  is  clever  and 
can  be  amusing.  They  say  he  gam- 
bles a  little,  but  so  do  many  other 
people.  His  name  is  enough  to 
guarantee  him  sufficient  respectabil- 
ity to  be  asked  to  dinner,  provided 
he  hasn't  done  anything  disgraceful. 
His  greatest  crime  seems  to  have 
been  his  marriage.  And  since  it  is 
his  wife  we  want  to  ask,  I  can't  see 
how  we  can  leave  him  out  on  that 
account." 

"All  right.  Ask  'em,"  and  the 
colonel  lay  down  again. 

And  thus  it  happens,  that  around 
Mrs.  Stanley's  brightly  lighted  din- 
ner table  sit  the  Honorable  Jacob, 
drinking  his  claret  and  champagne 
with  the  same  air  of  not  knowing 
what  he  is  doing  with  which  he  eats 
his  soup  and  breaks  his  bread;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Baylor,  and  Reg.  It  isn't 
often  that  Mrs.  Stanley  pays  another 
woman  the  compliment  of  being  her 
single  feminine  companion  at  a  din- 
ner table,  but  she  has  rightly  judged 
that  Mary  would  be  quite  equal  to 
the  occasion.  Men  in  however  great 
numbers  have  no  terrors  for  Mrs. 
Baylor,  and  awe  of  a  great  position 
she  knows  not.  One  man  is  very 
much  like  another  in  her  eyes,  always 
excepting  her  husband. 

To  Mrs.  Stanley's  surprise  she 
finds  Richard  Baylor  delightful.  He 
can  talk  and  he  does  talk  remarkably 
well.    He  looks  well  at  the  table. 


There  is  an  air  of  exquisite  gentle- 
manliness  about  him,  the  finish  of 
the  true  cosmopolitan.  She  looks 
from  him  to  the  Honorable  Jacob, 
of  the  people  most  distinctly,  heavy 
featured,  clumsy,  almost  oily;  and 
then  in  a  gradually  ascending  scale 
to  honest,  big,  ruddy  Reginald;  and 
then  to  her  own  husband.  She  de- 
cides reluctantly  that  some  people 
might  find  the  delicate,  sensitive, 
rather  worn  beauty  of  Richard  Bay- 
lor's face  fuller  of  character  and  fas- 
cination than  her  husband's.  She 
thinks,  too,  as  Poncet  has  done  the 
day  before,  that  it  is  not  exactly  the 
sort  of  face  to  hold  a  young  woman 
like  Mary  Baylor.  She  notes  her 
animated  talk  with  Reg,  and  his 
evident  delight  in  the  sound  of  her 
voice,  and  she  wonders  what  is 
going  to  be  the  result  of  their  living 
side  by  side  down  in  that  stupid  lit- 
tle town  of  Ellenbro'. 

It  is  not  only  Reg  who  listens  to 
Mary  with  a  pleased  countenance. 
Colonel  Stanley  has  decided  that  she 
is  altogether  a  gay,  jolly  little  wo- 
man, and  the  Honorable  Jacob  has 
dragged  out  every  old  story  that  he 
has  ever  heard  and  has  thought  he 
had  forgotten,  led  on  and  on  by 
that  sparkle  in  Mary's  eyes.  She 
looks  like  a  girl  of  eighteen,  with 
her  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and 
brushed  back  from  her  smooth,  child- 
ish brow.  Her  gown  is  a  soft  white 
mull,  drawn  up  about  her  neck  with 
a  little  lace  ruffle,  falling  just  below 
her  smooth,  well  padded  collar  bones, 
and  fastened  at  the  waist  with  a 
white  ribbon.  It  is  a  gown  that  her 
own  hands  manufactured  from  hem 
to  tucker,  and  few  grown  women 
could  wear,  but  it  just  suits  Mary, 
who  is  the  embodiment  of  girlish- 
ness.  Her  attitude  toward  her  hus- 
band is  that  of  a  young  girl  toward 
her  lover,  instead  of  the  common- 
place, natural    attitude  of   a  wife. 

Xhe  Honorable  Jacob  has  expressed 
his  entire  approval  of  the  project  of 
the  theatricals. 

'  We  have  not  decided  upon  a 
play  as  yet.  We  are  going  to  leave 
that  to  Mrs.  Baylor's  experience," 
Mrs.  Stanley  says. 
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"  But  I  know  nothing  of  amateur 
plays — "  Mary  begins.  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley's husband  looks  at  her.  He 
never  interferes,  easy  as  it  would  be 
for  him  to  change  the  subject,  by  a 
quick  question.  Nor  does  Mrs. 
Stanley.  She  desires  it  understortd 
that  she  is  entertaining  Mrs.  Baylor 
professionally. 

"What  sort  do  you  know  about  ?" 
the  ponderous  Jacob  asks,  with  arf 
almost  playful  smile.  He  is  think- 
ing that  you  can  tell  a  country  girl 
wherever  you  see  her.  This  combi- 
nation of  beauty  and  simplicity 
could  only  have  come  from  Ellen* 
bro'.  He  knows  Ellenbro'.  He  has 
a  railroad  and  a  big  farm  and  a 
place  where  he  goes  to  hunt  down 
in  that  part  of  the  country. 

"  Oh,  the  real  ones.  I  was  an  act- 
ress, or  educated  for  an  actress,  be- 
fore I  married." 

Mr.  Leland  looks  at  her  hard,  and 
then  he  says:  "  Did  you  like  it?  It's 
a  hard  life,  isn't  it?" 

"  Oh,  I  suppose,  to  people  who 
have  been  brought  up  differently, 
but  to  me —  Oh,  when  I  hear  peo- 
ple saying  it  is  a  hard  life,  I  always 
think  of  that  poor  old  French  act- 
ress, who  when  she  was  dying  con- 
fessed to  the  priest.  When  he  gave 
her  absolution,  he  said:  'My  poor 
daughter!  What  a  miserable  life 
yours  has  been!'  And  she  began  to 
cry,  saying,  4  What  happy  times 
those  were  when  I  was  so  miserable!' 
I  am  like  that  about  my  acting." 
She  has  forgotten  everything ;  has 
forgotten  that  her  husband  does  not 
like  to  hear  of  those  old  days,  and 
her  eyes  are  bright. 

"  An  honest  little  woman,  by  Jove!" 
the  big  colonel  thinks. 

The  Honorable  Jacob  looks  at  her 
and  smiles,  while  Richard  Baylor 
idly  twists  his  wine  glass  round  and 
round,  and  Reg's  face  flushes  a  little. 

There  isn't  much  learned  talk. 
•  Usually  when  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Leland  goes  out  to  dinner  the  sub- 
jects are  ponderous.  He  thinks,  as 
he  says  good  by  to  his  hostess,  that 
he  never  has  had  so  pleasant  an  eve- 
ning, and  he  tells  her  so.  She  sees 
in  his  eyes  that  she  may  ask  him  to 


dinner  in  Washington  in  the  fall; 
that  they  are  going  to  be  friends, 
and  she  thanks  Mrs.  Baylor,  and 
makes  up  her  mind  that  while  they 
are  down  here,  and  these  theatricals 
are  going  on,  and  there  will  be  no 
consequences  to  follow,  she  will  be 
extra  civil  to  her. 

The  colonel  and  Mr.  Baylor  linger 
in  the  veranda  with  their  cigars. 

"  You  are  not  going  to  smoke,  my 
young  cousin,"  Mrs.  Stanley  says. 
It  is  time  for  everybody  to  go  home, 
but  Richard  Baylor  and  Mary  are  so 
unaccustomed  to  civilized  ways  that 
it  seems  early  in  the  evening  to 
them,  and  the  example  of  the  great 
man  no  precedent  for  any  course  of 
conduct.  "  You  and  Mrs.  Baylor 
are  going  to  talk  about  a  play. 
What  shall  it  be  ?  It  must  be  some- 
thing short  and  pretty."  Mary  has 
been  thinking. 

"  I  know  a  play,"  she  says,  "  that 
I  think  we  might  get.  It  was  writ- 
ten for  a  'curtain  raiser'  by  a 
young  artist  I  know,  and  has  only 
been  played  once  to  a  houseful  of 
critics.  They  were  enthusiastic  in 
its  praise.  It  is  short,  and  there  are 
only  four  characters.  It  is  a  sea- 
shore play,  too."  A  dreamy  look 
came  into  her  eyes.  "  It  is  a  very 
lovely,  touching  little  story,"  she 
added  quietly. 

"  What  is  it  like  ?  What  are  the 
characters  ?"  Mrs.  Stanley  was  look- 
ing at  her,  wondering  why  she  had 
not  been  clever  enough  to  go  on 
with  her  stage  career.  There  was 
where  she  belonged.  There  was 
where  she  fitted  in.  That  was  the 
life  for  her. 

"It  is  called  'Alice.'  It  opens  on 
a  lighthouse  during  a  storm,  or  just 
after  a  storm.  A  boat  containing  a 
beautiful  young  woman  has  been 
dashed  ashore,  and  she  is  taken  up 
by  the  light  keeper,  cared  for  by  his 
old  mother  and  his  sweetheart.  The 
light  keeper  falls  in  love  with  her. 
She  is  a  stranger  from  another  world 
to  him,  a  thing  to  be  worshiped;  a 

fentle,  tender  thing  to  be  cared  for. 
o  the  woman — to  Alice — this  sim- 
ple place  is  a  haven  of  rest.  She 
wants  to  stay  there  forever,  but  she 
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sees  that  she  has  brought  discord 
into  the  house,  and  she  goes,  first 
telling  them  her  sad  story." 
"And  that?" 

"  Oh,  you  must  read  the  play.  I 
cannot  tell  it.  Telling  stories  is  not 
my  gift." 

"I  should  think  it  might  be,"  Mrs. 
Stanley  says  warmly. 

She  has  been  sitting  on  the  piano 
stool,  her  bare,  round  white  arm  laid 
along  the  ivory  keys,  which  look  old 
and  yellow  beside  the  pink  life  of 
her  flesh.  There  is  a  lamp  with  a 
red  shade  behind  her  dark  head. 
Reg  leans  over  the  end  of  the  piano, 
never  knowing,  poor  boy,  how  much 
he  is  showing  in  his  face. 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  thinking. 

"Who  could  do  the  other  charac- 
ters ?    Are  they  difficult  ?  "  % 

"  Which  are  the  others?" 

"Of  course  you  will  do  Alice  and 
Mr.  Courtney,  my  young  cousin 
Reginald  here  will  be  the  light 
keeper." 

Mary  nods  approvingly.  She  can 
see  Reg  as  the  Nat  of  the  play  al- 
ready. She  looks  at  him  judicially. 
There  is  no  possible  self  conscious- 
ness in  her.  She  sees  only  the  pos- 
sible actor.  Reg  would  hardly  be 
flattered  could  he  know  that  as  she 
looks  at  him  she  sees  his  dress 
changed  to  the  rough  clothing  of  the 
young  light  keeper,  and  that  she  is 
thinking  that  he  will  look  the  part, 
and  after  all,  for  such  an  entertain- 
ment as  this,  that  is  the  principal 
thing.  Amateurs  are  not  expected 
to  act  by  any  one  except  their  near- 
est friends,  and  they  are  always  sup- 
posed by  them  to  have  succeeded. 
To  Mary's  mind,  educated  profession- 
ally, the  amateur  is  very  funny,  but 
she  is  too  politely  tactful  to  say  so. 
And  she  herself  has  been  away  from 
it  all  so  long  that  she  feels  doubtful 
of  her  own  powers. 

"  The  character  of  the  mother  of 
the  light  keeper  is  a  beautiful  one. 
A  plain,  sweet  tempered  simple  and 
yet  wise  woman.  A  character  that 
deserves  careful  study.  I  should  like 
to  try  that  myself." 

"  But  you  are  to  be  Alice.  I  won- 
der "  Mrs.  Stanley  put  her  teeth 


upon  her  lower  lip  and  let  her  eyes 
gaze  into  vacancy,  while  she  thought. 
"M — m — I'll  send  for  her  tomorrow.  I 
think  I  know  some  one  who  could  do 
that  part." 

"  Your  cousin  could  play  the 
sweetheart,"  Mary  says,  looking  at 
Reg.  His  face  has  been  burning  a 
little  with  excitement  all  the  even- 
ing. There  is  a  look  in  his  eyes  and 
an  expression  about  his  mouth  that 
is  new  born.  It  is  incipient  intoxi- 
cation, caused  by  a  stimulant  more 
insidious  than  alchohol.  At  the 
mention  of  Edyth  the  color  goes 
deeper. 

"  My  cousin  has  had  no  experi- 
ence," He  wonders  if  Mary  is  try- 
ing to  bring  Edyth  into  the  play 
through  any  motive  of  revenge,  and 
then  as  he  looks  into  her  candid,  in- 
terested eyes,  he  shames  himself  for 
the  thought.  There  is  no  lack  of 
generosity  here.  And  here,  too,  he 
begins  to  have  a  glimmering  sense, 
there  is  something  beside  personal- 
ities considered.  Here  is  the  mind 
which  sees  a  person  at  his  true  value 
in  any  position,  irrespective  of  likes 
and  dislikes. 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  coach  her. 
Unless  "  she  looks  at  Mrs.  Stan- 
ley, "  there  is  some  one  else." 

Mrs.  Stanley  is  glad  to  placate 
Mrs.  Courtney  by  the  suggestion  of 
bringing  Edyth  into  the  play.  She 
judges  at  once,  that  the  part  is  small 
and  insignificant  or  Mrs.  Baylor 
would  not  have  suggested  her  for  it. 
And  so  it  is  settled. 

Baylor  and  his  wife  and  Reg  go 
home  along  the  deserted  board  walk. 
The  moon  is  making  its  most  gorge- 
ous glittering  pathway  across  the 
sea.  The  solemnity  of  the  night  is 
over  them  all.  Baylor  is  thinking 
that  Colonel  Stanley  is  a  good 
fellow,  and  with  half  hurrforous  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  shortcomings, 
is  telling  himself  that  that  is  the 
sort  of  man  he  ought  to  associate 
with.  It  would  be  wholesome,  but 
something  of  a  bore. 

Mary  is  dreaming  of  "  Alice."  As 
she  looks  at  the  sea,  she  shudders  at 
its  loneliness  to  one  tossed  adrift  out 
there  in  an  open  boat,  all  alone. 
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She  involuntarily  grasps  her  hus- 
band's arm  a  little  tighter.  He  looks 
down  into  her  face  and  smiles  at  the 
wistful  expression  with  which  it  is 
turned  up  to  his.  If  Reginald  were 
not  there  he  would  kiss  her,  but  mak- 
ing a  sentimental  scene  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  is  Mary  who  would  do 
a  thing  like  that.  He  presses  her 
hand  on  his  sleeve  a  little  closer. 

As  for  Reg,  Reg  does  not  know 
why,  but  he  is  happy. 

Mrs.  Stanley  stands  before  the 
mirror  in  her  bedroom  and  takes  the 
hairpins  out  of  her  hair,  and  care- 
fully places  in  its  box  that  portion  of 
it  which  she  keeps  for  daily  wear. 

"I  tell  you,"  she  says  to  her  hus- 
band, as  she  draws  the  brush  over 
her  locks,  "that  woman  is  making 
the  greatest  mistake.  What  restless, 
silly  things  women  are  any  way. 
Here  are  society  women,  breaking 
their  necks  and  the  hearts  of  their 
families  to  go  on  the  stage  and  make 
indifferent  actresses,  and  here  is  a 
woman  born  and  brought  up  in  the 
life,  loving  it  as  she  loves  nothing 
else,  breaking  her  own  heart  to  get 
into  a  society  that  is  too  stupid  for 
anybody  to  stand.  We  are  all  like 
Bluebeard's  wives,  pounding  ever  at 
the  one  locked  door." 

XI. 

"  You  ought  to  know  perfectly 
well  that  I  will  not  allow  Edyth  to 
act  in  a  public  hotel  with  that 
woman!  "  Mrs.  Courtney  feels  vici- 
ous. "  Of  course  they  cannot  get 
along  without  her,  and  I  knew  that 
Helen  Stanley  would  see  that  she 
could  not." 

Reginald  has  little  sense  of  humor 
and  he  has  so  fine  an  appreciation  of 
Rdyth's  good  qualities  that  his  mo- 
ther's remark  fell  upon  what  would 
seem  to  be  ears  unappreciative  of  the 
merits  of  the  situation.  Mrs.  Stanley 
would  think  so. 

"The  suggestion  "  Reginald 

was  going  to  say  that  the  suggestion 
came  from  Mrs.  Baylor,  but  he 
thought  better  of  that  and  took  his 
coffee  instead.  The  play  had  come, 
brought  down  by  its  owner,  who  was 


just  starting  away  on  his  summer 
holiday  when  Mrs.  Baylor's  note 
reached  him;  and  who,  with  the  easy 
adjustment  of  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment, changed  his  plans  in  half  an 
hour  and  came  to  Atlantic  City  in- 
stead. He  was  not  at  all  anxious 
that  his  play  should  be  produced  by 
amateurs,  but  he  was  fond  of  Mrs. 
Baylor  and  ready  to  be  good  na- 
tured,  and  as  she  herself  was  to  per- 
sonify the  character  over  which  he 
had  labored,  and  which  he  loved,  he 
was  ready  to  hand  it  over  to  her.  He 
was  an  aggressive  looking  young 
man,  with  keen  blue  eyes,  covered  by 
glasses,  the  rimless,  stringless  vari- 
ety which  look  as  though  they  had 
grown  on  the  face.  His  hair  was 
parted  exactly  in  the  middle  above 
his  rather  pale  forehead,  with  not  a 
hair  awry,  and  his  mustache  was  cut 
straight  across,  as  though  an  end 
might  disgrace  its  owner  by  curl- 
ing. It  was  an  alert,  firm  personal- 
ity, the  very  last  that  would  be 
expected  to  hold  poetic  fancies, 
tender  fancies.  And  yet  "Alice" 
seemed  to  have  been  dug  out  of  a 
woman's  heart. 

Mrs.  Stanley  forgot  Mrs.  Baylor's 
description  of  the  play  as  he  was  in- 
troduced to  her,  and  gave  her  hand 
an  unconventional  grip  and  expected 
a  comedy.  She  had  brought  along 
the  young  lady  who  had  been  sent 
for  to  take  the  part  of  the  mother. 
She  had  been  vaguely  chosen  be- 
cause she  had  taken  parts  in  amateur 
plays  and  because  she  was  so  young 
and  blooming  that  she  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  offended  or  regard  it  as  other 
than  a  lark  to  personate  an  old 
woman.  She  looked  at  Reg  with  eyes 
that  were  a  little  inclined  toward  au- 
dacity when  Mrs.  Stanley  mentioned 
that  he  was  to  be  her  son.  The  ra- 
ther affected  mannishness  of  her 
dress  was  accented  by  her  manner. 
One  expected  her  to  take  off  her  hat 
when  she  came  into  the  room.  There 
was  none  of  the  solemnity  which  the 
masculine  girl  usually  bears  about 
with  her,  as  though  she  felt  it  her 
duty  to  uphold  the  dignity  of  her 
adopted  sex.  She  was  rather  like  a 
jolly  boy.     When  Mr.  Covert,  the 
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playwriting  artist,  was  introduced  to 
her  as  "Miss  Marshall,  the  young 
lady  who  is  to  play  the  mother,"  he 
screwed  up  his  near  sighted  eyes 
without  any  attempt  to  disguise  his 
disgust. 

"  Don't  you  think  I  kin  play  with 
vore  doll  rags?"  she  asked  with  a 
Yankee  drawl  that  might  have  come 
from  down  East. 

His  face  cleared  at  once.  "You 
can  talk  it  any  way,"  he  said.  "  But 
how  in  the  mischief  are  you  going  to 
look  it  ?" 

"  I'll  attend  to  that.  But  say,  isn't 
Mrs.  Baylor  simply  gorgeous?" 

"That's  what  she  is!  You  just 
ought  to  hear  her  recite.  I  wouldn't 
let  this  play  be  acted  by  anybody 
else  for  this  sort  of  thing.  I've 
worked  too  harcj  over  it,  but  every- 
thing she  does  to  it  will  make  it 
'takier.'    She's  great!" 

Notwithstanding  Mrs.  Courtney's 
protests,  Edyth  had  come  with  Reg 
to  this  morning's  readingof  the  play. 
She  felt  that  she  could  not  let  Reg 
get  as  far  away  from  her  as  he  would 
seem  by  going  into  this  work  and 
play  without  her.  She  was  a  little 
stiff  and  cold,  and  the  merry  chatter 
of  talk  about  the  hotel  parlor,  where 
they  had  gathered,  left  her  isolated. 
She  had  nothing  to  say.  The  talk 
of  her  little  world  was  personal  and 
local.  This  was  personal,  but  it  was 
not  local.  The  reason  the  talk  of 
people  who  travel  about  and  live  in 
a  large  world,  seems  so  much  wider, 
is  because  it  covers  more  area.  Es- 
sentially there  is  little  difference;  the 
habit  of  thought  is  practically  the 
same.  Cultivation  is  often  only  the 
knowledge  to  talk  about  more 
things. 

Mrs.  Stanley  pounded  on  the  edge 
of  the  piano  with  the  stick  of  her 
lorgnette 

"  We  have  met  here  this  morning 
to  read  a  play  which  we  are  going  to 
produce  here  in  the  hotel  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Seaside  Home  for  ShopGirls. 
The  proprietor  has  kindly  offered  us 
the  use  of  the  dining  room  and  will 
arrange  a  stage  and  accessories." 

"You'll  need  a  kitchen  scene,  '  the 
author  of  the  play  announced;  "a 


cook  stove,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"  No,  we  won't,"  Mrs.  Stanley  re- 
plied. "  We  are  going  to  pretend 
that  the  acting  is  in  the  sitting  room. 
We  can  put  shells  and  things  from 
the  board  walk  stores  about  the 
room." 

14  Pretend  ! "  And  the  author 
sniffed. 

"  Never  mind,"  Mary  whispered. 
"  I'll  see  that  it's  all  right." 

"  Mrs.  Baylor  will  read  the  play." 

It  was  a  charming,  pathetic  little 
story,  and  Mary's  voice  was  modu- 
lated to  each  turn  of  expression. 

"  My  !  "  said  the  girl  who  had  been 
cast  for  the  mother.  "  I  don't  lenow 
but  it  would  be  a  better  showing  to 
have  Mrs.  Baylor  take  all  the  parts. 
I'm  awfully  glad  I  came  down.  I'll 
learn  a  lot  from  her.  Who  is  she 
any  way  ? " 

"She  was  educated  for  an  actress," 
Covert  said,  as  though  he  were  tell- 
ing that  she  was  the  daughter  of  a 
king. 

"Oh."  The  Philadelphia  young 
woman,  notwithstanding  her  mascu- 
line independence  and  free  and  easy 
manners,  looked  a  bit  uneasy.  "  I 
thought  Mrs.  Stanley  said  she  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  old  Southern 
families." 

"  Her  husband  does,  and  precious 
little  good  it  does  him.  She  is  noth- 
ing of  the  sort." 

"  I  thought,"  but  the  Philadelphia 
young  lady  did  not  tell  what  she 
thought.    She  relapsed  into  silence. 

As  the  reading  went  on  and  on, 
Edyth's  face  took  on  a  deeper  and  a 
deeper  color.  She  was  not,  as  Mrs. 
Stanley  imagined,  overcome  by  the 
impossibility  of  taking  creditably 
the  part  assigned  her,  but  she  was 
stiff  with  self  consciousness  as  she 
saw  how  it  mirrored  her  own  jeal- 
ousy in  the  country  girl  who  daily 
sav*  her  lover  going  farther  and 
farther  from  her  in  his  admiration 
for  the  beautiful  stranger.  The  sus- 
picions of  the  girl  in  the  play,  which 
were  afterward  verified  by  Alice's 
sad  story,  brought  into  being  ugly 
ideas  in  Edyth's  own  mind  ;  ideas 
which  she  was  honest  enough  to  try 
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and  put  away  from  her.  She  looked 
at  Reg.  His  eyes  were  upon  Mary's 
face.  Me  was  lost  in  the  story,  lost 
in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  and  a 
pang  went  to  Edyth's  heart.  He  was 
hers,  but  only  as  this  other  girl's 
lover  had  been  hers. 

The  story  ended,  and  there  were 
exclamations  all  over  the  room. 
Two  or  three  ladies,  who  were  to 
assist  at  the  entertainment,  had  come 
in,  and  there  was  a  soft  clapping  of 
hands.  Mary's  face  was  flushed,  too. 
It  all  sounded  so  kind.  She  knew 
applause,  but  this  was  different.  She 
felt  that  perhaps  after  all  she  was 
going  to  like  these  kind  people  who 
belonged  to  her  husband's  old  life. 
Dolly  was  to  be  brought  up  in  all 
this.  She  felt  grateful  and  happy. 
She  forgave  Mrs.  Courtney — and  she 
turned  away  from  congratulations 
and  plans  and  went  over  to  the  win- 
dow where  Edyth  sat  in  overdressed 
loneliness. 

"  Good  morning,"  she  said  with 
light  hearted  gayety.  "  Don't  you 
think  that  as  we  are  all  here  in  the 
hotel,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
study  our  parts  together  ?  I  think 
you  will  do  Bessie  capitally." 

Edyth  turned  about  with  a  face 
that  was  almost  rigid. 

"It  is  impossible  for  me  to  take 
any  part  in  the  play." 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  ju5t  behind, 
"  What  gaucherie  t  "  she  said  to  her- 
self. "That  poor  girl  might  have 
been  brought  up  with  the  cows 
for  all  the  sense  she  has."  Sense  to 
Mrs.  Stanley  meant  social  tact. 

Mary  was  chilled  for  an  instant, 
and  then  it  looked  a  little  amusing. 
She  turned  away.  Reg  followed  her 
and  never  knew  when  Edyth  went 
up  stairs.  The  part  of  Bessie  was 
taken  by  a  young  girl  in  the  family 
where  Miss  Marshall  was  visiting. 
She  was  not  "  out  "  yet,  her  mother 
said,  but  it  was  Atlantic  City,  where 
everything  was  pardonable  except 
being  there — and  the  cause  was  a 
charity.  She  was  good  natured, 
and  like  most  people  found  Mrs. 
Stanley's  pleadings  irresistible.  All 
along  that  lady  had  thought  Edyth 
too  homely  for  the  part. 


"It  wants  a  pretty  girl.  One  can- 
not forgive  an  ugly  girl  for  a  mis- 
take." 

They  rehearsed  all  day  long.  The 
play  was  to  be  produced  in  five  days, 
and  there  were  costumes  to  be  pre- 
pared. People  about  the  hotel  talked 
of  nothing  else,  and  they  looked  upon 
those  who  had  come  since  the  ar- 
rangements were  made  as  decidedly 
new  people,  who  had  no  real  part  in 
the  festivities. 

Reg  lived  in  a  regular  fever.  There 
was  stiffness  and  discomfort  in  his 
mother's  rooms,  but  he  had  an  excel- 
lent excuse  for  being  there  as  little 
as  possible.  Often  he  dined  or 
lunched,  and  once  even  breakfasted, 
when  they  were  going  to  have  an 
early  rehearsal  and  had  all  gathered 
there,  at  Mrs.  Baylor's  table.  Twice 
Mrs.  Courtney  had  announced  that 
they  would  leave  the  next  day,  but 
as  there  was  no  response  from  Reg, 
she  had  moved  her  flitting  on  again. 
One  night,  coming  in  late,  he  had 
found  Edyth  just  coming  out  of  their 
common  parlor  into  her  own  room 
and  his  heart  smote  him.  There  was 
no  ill  temper  in  her  face,  but  it  looked 
unhappy. 

"  Whither  away  ?"  he  said  lightly 
and  putting  his  arm  about  her 
shoulders  drew  her  back  into  the 
parlor.  Reg  felt  gay.  There  was 
about  the  sunshine,  the  sky,  the 
earth,  a  new  glory.  He  had  thrown 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the  pro- 
duction of  the  little  play.  He 
laughed  at  the  squabbles  of  Covert 
and  Miss  Marshall,  and  he  had  a 
brotherly  feeling  for  the  very  young 
and  very  pretty  girl  who  had  taken 
the  part  of  Bessie,  and  who  had  to  be 
constantly  restrained  as  to  costume. 
Her  idea  of  the  dress  of  a  country 
lass  was  a  gay  wash  silk  gown  and  a 
lace  and  ribbon  apron. 

The  days  ran  by  and  the  eventful 
night  came  at  last.  A  back  stairway 
used  by  the  servants  was  given  over 
to  the  actors.  Mrs.  Baylor  is  in  her 
room  putting  on  the  yachting  dress 
which  is  to  be  her  costume;  the  dress 
in  which  Alice's  husband  had  turned 
heradrift  in  an  open  boat  upon  the  sea, 
as  a  punishment  for  loving  another 
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man.  She  has  her  long  hair  down 
and  is  carefully  dipping  the  ends  of 
the  strands  into  toilet  water  to  give 
it  the  look  of  just  emerging  from  the 
briny  deep,  when  there  is  a  knock  at 
her  door.  She  thinks  it  is  her  hus- 
band and  calls  out  "  En/rez,"  but  the 
knock  is  repeated.  She  goes  to  the 
door  and  throws  it  open,  and  sees 
Reginald  Courtney  standing  there  in 
his  light  keeper's  costume. 

The  corduroy,  the  flannel  shirt 
open  at  the  neck,  the  sou'  wester  hat, 
all  suit  his  manly  figure  and  rugged 
face.  Mary  forgets  her  frillery  of 
dressing  sacque  and  her  hair  on  her 
shoulders,  and  looks  at  him  admir- 
ingly. 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon."  he  says 
in  confusion.  "I  thought — this  was 
your  parlor  door.  How  could  I  have 
made  such  a  mistake?" 

M  It's  of  no  consequence.  You'll 
have  to  come  in  here  any  way  to  be 
made  up.  Dick  and  Dolly  are  play- 
ing in  here  on  the  lounge.  Come 
alone  in."    And  in  he  goes. 

All  over  the  dressing  table  are 
strewn  bottles  of  cosmetic  and  sticks 
of  grease  paint  in  confusion.  Every- 
thing is  in  disorder,  but  it  is  a  per- 
fumery, pretty  disarray.  Baylor  half 
rises  from  his  romp  with  the  baby  to 
greet  Reg  as  he  sits  ^own  to  be 
manipulated,  and  then  returns  to  the 
frolic  with  the  child. 

"  Turn  your  face  away  from  the 
glass,"  Mary  says.  44  I  want  you  to 
be  astonished  when  you  see  your- 
self." And  then  she  goes  to  work 
with  the  paints  and  sponges  until 
Reg  feels  as  though  his  face  is  being 
turned  into  a  mask;  but  every  touch 
of  her  finger  tips  sends  a  little  shiver 
over  him.  They  are  very  light  and 
quite  by  chance  touches  she  makes 
the  material  lay  itself  on,  but  her 
face  is  close  to  his.  He  can  see  the 
fine  texture  of  her  rosy  complexion, 
and  the  way  her  lashes  curl  back. 

Baylor  gets  up,  and  taking  Dolly 
on  his  arm,  goes  into  the  parlor. 

"Wait  one  minute.  1  want  to  see 
if  Dick  is  going  out,"  and  she  runs 
after  him. 

There  are  dozens  of  trifling  little 
trinkets  lying  about  on  the  table. 


Reg  thinks  he  must  have  something 
of  hers,  something  that  belongs  to 
her.  There  is  a  little  scarlet  sea 
bean  locket,  the  mounting  gilt,  a 
trifle  worth  fifty  cents,  perhaps  upon 
some  long  past  day  when  it  was  a 
fad  to  own  such  a  thing.  Before 
she  comes  back,  he  has  stuck  it  in 
his  pocket.  He  feels  like  a  thief 
one  instant,  and  like  a  knight  wear- 
ing a  lady's  token,  the  next,  and  he 
glories  in  his  sensations.  Real  sen- 
sations are  so  new  to  Reg. 

He  is  allowed  to  look  at  himself, 
bedight  with  the  paint  which  the  foot- 
lights will  soften,  better  looking 
than  he  ever  was  in  his  life.  Mary 
looks  over  his  shoulder,  delighted 
with  her  handiwork.  The  door  has 
been  left  open  in  the  corridor  only  a 
few  inches,  but  those  inches  give 
full  upon  the  two  figures  standing 
before  the  mirror.  Some  one  comes 
along  the  corridor,  but  neither  hears. 

44  See  here,"  Mary  cries.  44  You've 
got  your  hair  wrong."  She  seizes 
a  brush  and  sets  it  right  just 
as  Edyth  passes— half  stops — and 
then  blind  with  disgust  and  rage 
and  mortification  at  what  she  sees, 
goes  flying  on  into  her  own  room  to 
throw  herself  on  the  bed  and  choke 
her  sobs  in  the  pillow. 

When  Mrs.  Courtney  comes  in  a 
few  minutes  later  to  say  in  a  resigned 
tone  that  she  supposes  as  Reg  is  to 
take  part  in  the  play,  there  is  noth- 
ing for  them  to  do  but  to  go  down 
and  see  it,  unless  they  want  to  set 
every  tongue  wagging,  and  she  thinks 
Edyth  had  better  wear  her  pink 
striped  silk  with  the  dark  red  velvet 
sleeves,  she  finds  her  future  daugh- 
ter in  law  in  bed  with  her  head  tied 
up  in  a  wet  towel  and  barely  voice 
enough  to  say  that  she  has  a  fright- 
ful headache. 

44  It's  all  on  account  of  the  sun  on 
the  water.  I  knew  it!"  Mrs.  Court- 
ney says.  44  We  certainly  shall  leave 
here  tomorroiv."  And  then  she  goes 
bustling  back  with  various  doses,  all 
of  which  Edyth  meekly  swallows, 
only  too  glad  to  be  let  alone  at  any 
price.  She  begs  Mrs.  Courtney  not 
to  miss  the  play,  and  after  an  hour's 
dressing  she  is  finally  off  down  stairs, 
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hot  and  creaking  in  her  tigiit  silk 
harness,  her  husband  meekly  follow- 
ing in  her  wake. 

Edythcan  hear  the  band,  can  hear 
the  gay  parties  trooping  down  stairs, 
and  then  can  hear  the  clapping  as 
the  curtain  goes  up.  There  is  dead 
silence  then  for  what  seems  to  her 
hours.  She  wonders  if  it  is  a  fail- 
ure, and  some  way  that  seems  to 
lighten  the  awful  burden  just  a 
trifle,  and  then — there  is  applause 
that  fairly  rocks  the  house  again 
and  again.  They  are  bowing  their 
thanks  down  there,  Mary  radiant, 
because  the  gift  that  is  in  her  has 
not  grown  dull  with  disuse.  Reg, 
with  her  hand  in  his,  and  that  guilty 
little  red  locket  in  his  pocket,  is  not 
conscious  enough  of  his  state  to 
know  that  the  realization  of  his  love 
will  never  come,  and  is  happy.  Up 
stairs  Edyth  turns  her  face  to  the 
wall  with  fresh,  smarting  tears. 

XII. 

Miss  Baylor,  elder  half  sister 
to  Richard,  has  neatly  tied  her  bon- 
net strings,  shaken  out  her  skirts, 
opened  her  parasol,  and  walked  forth 
with  dignified  mien  to  visit  another 
member  of  the  family  who  lived  half 
a  mile  away  under  the  Ellenbro' 
maples.  Not  that  Miss  Baylor  cares 
particularly  for  this  elderly,  and  as 
she  considers,  rather  stupid  widow, 
but  one  must  confide  in  somebody 
and  one  can  hardly  go  out  of  the 
family  to  lament  upon  the  short- 
comings of  one's  own  kin.  The 
washing  of  soiled  linen  in  the  good 
old  families  is  usually  carried  on  in 
a  private  laundry. 

There  are  box  bushes  growing  all 
the  way  up  the  path  to  the  front 
door  and  their  damp  odor  is  brought 
out  by  the  brilliant  hot  afternoon 
sunshine.  The  fanlight  over  the 
heavy  old  front  door  is  veiled  in 
dotted  M  swiss"  which  has  been 
washed  many  times,  and  the  stone 
stoop  shows  where  the  scouring  rock 
has  worn  away  its  edges  under 
generations  of  black  hands. 

Miss  Baylor  lifts  the  knocker  and 
lets  it  fall  gingerly,  as  though  she 


were  conscious  what  echoes  would 
waken.  The  door  is  opened  by  a 
little  darky  boy  in  an  apron.  He 
can  barely  reach  the  handle  to  turn 
it,  but  in  his  other  hand  is  a  small 
silver  tray  which  he  holds  solemnly 
out  for  Miss  Baylor's  card,  stony  un- 
recognition  in  his  little  black  face,  al- 
though he  is  the  son  of  Miss 
Baylor's  cook  and  only  left  her  house 
last  week. 

"Tell  Mrs.  Ellery  that  it's  your 
Miss  'Liza,"  she  says,  and  marches 
into  the  dim,  wide  old  hall.  Dim 
at  this  end,  with  black  framed 
old  engravings  on  the  wall,  but 
opening  at  the  other  upon  a  sunny 
garden  where  hollyhocks  stand  in 
gay  rows,  and  the  bees  from  the 
hives  behind  them  tumble  and  buzz 
at  their  honey  gathering  all  day 
long. 

The  blinds  are  all  closely  drawn  in 
the  front  of  the  house,  and  Mrs. 
Ellery  is  sitting  in  the  dark  by  her 
sitting  room  window,  mending  stock- 
ings. There  is  just  one  little  ray  of 
sunshine  allowed  to  creep  through 
the  crack  in  the  Venetian  blind  and 
fall  upon  the  little  square  of  stitches. 
Mrs.  Ellery  is  stout  and  plain.  They 
said  she  was  the  prettiest  of  pretty 
girls  in  her  youth,  and  she  married 
one  of  the  catches  of  her  day.  Now, 
she  still  wears  her  hair  tucked  in  a 
little  bunch  of  curls  behind  each  ear, 
and  considering  that  a  sufficient  re- 
minder of  past  glories,  wears  the  old 
gowns  in  which  she  mourned  her 
husband.  A  very  comfortable  wo- 
man is  Mrs.  Ellery,  who  if  she  had 
lived  in  a  city  all  her  life  would  have 
been  a  gay  young  widow  at  forty 
eight,  instead  of  an  old  woman. 

Miss  Baylor  sat  down  in  one  of 
the  big  padded  rockers  and  fanned 
herself. 

«*  I'll  just  tell  Mandy  to  bring  in 
some  raspberry  vinegar.  You  cer- 
tainly look  hot,"  said  Mrs.  EIlery,bust- 
ling  about  hospitably.  "  This  warm 
weather  is  dreadful  " 

"Sarah,  Richard  and  his  wife  have 
come  home."  Miss  Baylor's  voice  is 
solemn. 

*  You  don't  mean  it  ?  Why,  I  was 
asking  Mandy  this  morning  if  she 
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had  seen  any  signs  of  the  old  house 
being  opened,  and  she  said  there 
were  none.    When  did  they  come?" 

It  was  this  frivolous  lightness,  that 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  import 
of  the  situation,  which  so  exasperated 
Miss  Baylor. 

u  They  came  last  night." 

Miss  Baylor  shook  her  head. 

"It  is  certainly  a  great  affliction 
to  have  Richard  come  home  with  a 
wife  that  we  cannot  tolerate." 

"Well,  now  think  of  it,  Eliza;  you 
wouldn't  have  had  that  money  go 
out  of  th6  family,  would  you  ?  And 
I  should  think  you  would  be  very 
glad  that  Richard  was  coming  home 
and  settling  down  and  going  to  bring 
his  little  girl  up  in  the  way  she 
should  go,  right  here  among  his  own 
kin." 

"A  pretty  kind  of  a  bringing  up 
she  will  get  from  that  mother  of 
hers!  It's  all  on  account  of  Dick's 
having  no  moral  stamina.  He  never 
had  any.  He  was  always  too  indol- 
'  ent  to  take  care  of  himself,  and  here 
he  has  at  last  let  himself  be  married 
to  a  girl  from  the  streets." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  say  that." 

"  Well,  from  the  stage,  then,  which 

worse!  I  suppose  I  must  go  up 
and  see  them.  I  suppose  nobody 
else  will  go.  I  understand  that  the 
Courtneys  met  them  at  the  seashore, 
and  Martha  Courtney  has  come 
home  telling  everybody  that  she  is  a 
bold  faced  flirt  who  runs  after  every 
man  she  sees.  A  person  quite  im- 
possible for  Edyth  to  associate 
with." 

Mrs.  Ellery  set  her  not  by  any 
means  thin  lipped  nor  severe  mouth 
in  as  straight  a  line  as  she  could 
manage. 

M  That's  very  small  in  Martha 
Courtney.  And  I  should  think  she 
would  remember  past  favors  from 
your  family." 

"  Past  favors  amount  to  little  in 
these  days." 

**  Well,  I'm  going  to  put  on  my 
bonnet  and  go  right  up  there  with 
you.  Not  that  I  approve  at  all  of 
Richard  s  having  married  as  he  has 
done,  when  there  are  plenty  of 
charming,  sweet  girls  all  about  here 


who  ought  to  have  lived  in  the  old 
place.  People  ought  to  marry  their 
own  sort,  say  I.  It's  always  happier. 
There  are  rubs  enough  come  in  mar- 
ried life  any  way,  without  difference 
of  bringing  up." 

Mary  had  looked  forward  so  long 
to  this  home  coming.  She  had  pic- 
tured in  her  mind  the  big,  old  fash- 
ioned Southern  house,  with  its  wide 
hallway  and  long  verandas,  and 
sunny  slopes  of  garden.  She  had 
seen  places,  not  grand  places,  but 
sweet,  old  fashioned  homes  here  and 
there  in  her  wandering  about,  and 
she  had  always  dreamed  of  some 
time  living  in  one.  A  quiet  life,  care 
free,  with  happy  people  about,  and 
her  husband  and  child,  seemed 
heaven  to  Mary.  She  dreamed  of 
gayly  tasseled  hammocks  swung  un- 
der trees;  of  little  wicker  tables  about 
the  lawn,  and  young  girls  to  come  in 
and  drink  tea  with  her  maybe.  She 
had  known  very  few  young  girls.  It 
isn't  likely  that  even  such  a  home  as 
that  would  have  contented  Mary,  ac- 
customed as  she  was  to  the  lightness 
and  life  of  cities,  the  movement  and 
color  of  streets  and  theaters. 

But  Castle  Hill  is  not  the  home  of 
Mary's  dreams.  It  is  an  old  house, 
but  instead  of  standing  like  a  stately 
queen  on  a  hill  top,  overlooking  her 
glad  domain,  the  early  Baylor  who 
conceived  this  mansion  built  it  under 
the  hill  instead  of  on  top,  with  an 
idea  of  sheltering  the  inmates.  Its 
brick  foundation" has  kept  it  damp, 
and  the  old  vines  which  cling  about 
its  walls  and  send  strong  shoots  into 
the  windows,  give  it  a  vault-like  feel- 
ing. 

The  little  station  in  Ellenbro*  had 
not  been  the  pretty  country  stopping 
place  she  had  expected,  but  a  big 
dirty  "depot,"  crowded  with  curious 
loafers.  There  was  no  one  to  meet 
them  and  the  only  vehicle  which 
could  take  them  to  their  own  roof 
tree  was  an  old  coupe,  dingy  and 
hot,  which  hung  about  the  station 
in  rain  or  shine,  its  horse  drooping 
and  its  driver  asleep  inside. 

But  none  of  these  things  daunted 
Mary's  happy  spirits.  She  was  go- 
ing home  !    The  old  home  of  Rich- 
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ard,  the  home  that  was  to  be  Dolly's. 
As  they  drive  into  the  gate  she  can- 
not believe  that  this  can  be  the  home 
she  has  dreamed  of.  It  has  been  in 
her  mind's  eye  so  long  as  something 
so  different.  As  they  rattled  up  the 
driveway,  bordered  on  each  side  by 
ragged  syringa  bushes  and  with 
gloomy  old  Norway  firs  bordering 
the  lane,  she  could  not  believe  at 
first  that  this  was  the  place. 

*'  Well,  my  dear,"  Baylor  said, 
leaning  out,  and  looking  at  the  old 
house.  It  had  bored  him  tremend- 
ously in  the  old  days  ;  bored  him  so 
much  that  he  had  gone  away  and 
left  it  all — all  the  darkness  and  close- 
ness and  conventional  narrowness, 
shaken  the  dust  from  his  feet ;  but 
now  coming  back  it  held  for  him 
something  of  the  glamor  of  his  boy- 
hood. The  world  that  he  had 
dreamed  of  then  had  not  turned  out 
such  a  great  thing  after  all,  and  now 
he  was  coming  back  with  wife  and 
child,  it  seemed  as  pleasant  a  place 
as  any. 

M  I've  no  doubt  it  will  be  charm- 
ing." Mary  had  thought  of  herself  as 
clasping  her  hands  and  exclaiming 
with  delight  when  she  saw  the  house, 
but  that,  like  so  many  anticipations, 
had  faded  before  the  reality.  They 
had  gone  into  the  narrow,  long  lofty 
rooms  and  had  interviewed  the  two 
old  servants  who  had  stayed  as  care- 
takers. They  were  tired  out.  A 
chill  little  wind  had  come  up  from 
somewhere  and  the  rooms  had  an 
odor  of  mildew. 

Mr.  Baylor  put  his  hands  in  his 
trousers'  pockets  and  walked  about 
the  room,  looking  at  everything.  It 
was  all  so  familiar  and  yet  so 
strange.  It  had  been  another  per- 
son, a  fresh,  inexperienced  boy  who 
had  taken  this  into  his  young  mem- 
ory, a  memory  that  had  jostled  the 
picture  of  these  old  rooms  with 
strange  company  since  then. 

"  What  is  there  for  dinner?"  he 
asked  the  tall  negro  woman  who  had 
let  them  in. 

"Ain't  you  done  had  no  dinner  ? 
I  was  lowin'  to  give  you  a  mess  o' 
fried  chicken  fer  supper." 

"That's  all  right.    Call  it  what 


you're  a  mind  to,"  Baylor  said  good 
naturedly.  "Only  hurry  it  up.  I'm 
hungry." 

"  Build  a  fire  in  here,  at  once," 
Mary  said.  "  Dolly  will  catch  her 
death  of  cold,"  she  added  as  she  saw 
the  blank  astonishment  on  the  wo- 
man's face  at  the  idea  of  wanting  a 
fire  in  the  middle  of  summer.  "It 
smells  musty,  too — ugh  ! " 

She  went  to  the  windows  and 
threw  them  up. 

"Finical  Yankee!"  Cynthia  mut- 
tered as  she  went  out.  "  Throwin' 
up  the  windows  an'  wantin'  a  fire 
laid  right  here  in  August.  Never 
shook  hands  with  a  body,  nor  said 
nothin'." 

Mary's  heart  was  sick  with  disap- 
pointment. Presently  Cynthia's  hus- 
band Bob  came  in  with  a  basket  of 
wood  and  laid  a  large  fire,  which  was 
soon  roaring  up  the  chimney  until 
the  room  was  unbearable. 

"They  are  not  accustomed  to  any- 
thing but  winter  fires  down  here," 
Baylor  said.  The  wind  came  tearing 
down  the  wide  chimney  and  swept 
smoke  and  ashes  out  into  the  room 
in  a  choking  cloud. 

Mary  took  Dolly  by  the  hand  and 
went  up  stairs  to  investigate.  The 
house  was  an  old  one,  without  any  of 
the  modern  improvements.  It  had 
been  hastily  got  ready  by  the  two 
negroes  who  had  served  its  former 
owner,  but  there  had  been  no  careful 
hand  to  see  that  it  was  made  habit- 
able. Miss  Baylor  had  not  felt  that 
it  came  within  her  duties  when 
Richard  had  not  written  to  her  of 
his  coming. 

At  the  supper  table,  where  the  tall, 
cross  looking  woman  waited,  Baylor 
tried  to  eat  the  chicken  and  put  it 
back  on  the  plate. 

"  When  was  this  fowl  killed  ?  "  he 
asked  with  suspicious  calmness. 

"  This  afternoon,  sir." 

"Just  as  I  thought.  Understand, 
will  you,  that  no  fowl  is  to  come  to 
come  to  this  table  that  has  not  been 
hung  up  at  least  three  days." 

The  woman  had  been  housekeeper 
for  years  and  had  been  absolute 
ruler. 

"You  didn't  send  word — "  she  be- 
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gan,  but  there  was  a  look  in  Baylor's 
face  which  silenced  her. 

Dolly  tired,  began  to  cry,  deepen- 
ing the  line  in  her  father's  forehead. 
Mary  quietly  arose  and  took  her  up 
stairs. 

*■  I  wants  to  do  home!"  the  baby 
sobbed,  and  as  Mary  put  her  to  bed 
there  were  tears  in  .her  own  eyes  as 
she  echoed  the  wish. 

But  sunshine  and  the  glad  morn- 
ing had  changed  both  their  moods. 
The  day  was  hot  and  clear,  and 
every  window  was  thrown  up  and 
the  sun  allowed  free  passageway 
through  the  rooms,  rooms  that  had 
been  sacred  or  any  rate  unused  by 
their  former  owner, 

Mary  has  spent  the  morning  un- 
packing. As  she  takes  out  one  thing 
after  another,  she  cannot  forget  that 
her  little  apartment  up  there  in  New 
York  is  still  in  its  old  place.  She 
thinks  of  it  with  a  little  homesick- 
ness. She  wonders  if  this  will  ever 
be  "  home."  If  she  will  ever  care  to 
take  down  the  little  pictures  off  the 
walls  and  bring  them  here  to  go  up 
beside  these — she  laughs  as  she  looks 
at  them.  There  are  some  old  por- 
traits not  by  any  means  good,  and 
some  funereal  old  engravings  in 
black  frames.  There  is  one  of  Stu- 
art's "  Washington,"  that  good  but 
unhappy  picture  where  the  father  of 
his  country  is  resolutely  closing  hts 
mouth  over  his  very  ill  fitting  false 
teeth.  And  there  are  some  classic 
subjects,  and  a  "  Death  of  Nelson." 

Mary  has  had  one  trunk  opened 
down  stairs  because  it  was  heavy 


with  books  and  papers,  and  every- 
thing is  strewn  about  in  fine  disar- 
ray, a  disarray  that  is  as  unconscious 
as  nature's  littering,  and  as  little  to 
be  taken  into  account.  Gay  illus- 
trated papers,  yellow  covered  books, 
half  a  dozen  silk  cushions,  and  all 
the  odds  and  ends  that  people  carry 
to  make  themselves  home  feeling  in 
a  temporary  stopping  place.  It  isn't 
an  array  to  mollify  a  notable  house- 
keeper; nor  is  Mary's  attire.  She 
looks  pretty.  When  did  she  not  ? 
But  it  is  in  a  red  Japanese  komono 
that  kicks  about  her  feet  and  falls 
away  from  her  arms.  She  is  in  the 
midst  of  her  labors,  and,  working 
and  planning,  has  begun  to  enjoy 
herself. 

Coming  up  the  drive  are  her  hus- 
band's two  elderly  relatives. 

"It  seems  shameful,"  Miss  Baylor 
says,  "  that  it  is  not  one  who  would 
know  and  appreciate  this  fine  old 
place,  who  would  keep  up  the  dig- 
nity of  the  family,  who  will  live 
here." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  Richard's 
wife  will  not  ? "  Mrs.  Ellery  says 
comfortably,  and  then  they  mount 
the  steps. 

They  ring  the  bell.  The  sound  of 
a  gay,  light  little  song,  and  the  slam- 
ming of  books  is  heard,  but  no 
answer. 

In  a  moment  the  tall  colored  wo- 
man comes  to  the  door,  gives  a 
glance  in  at  the  drawing  room  and 
its  new  mistress,  and  with  what 
might  be  the  satisfaction  of  malice, 
ushers  the  two  ladies  in. 


( To  be  continued?) 
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To  one  who  keeps  an  con  ran/  with  the 
biographies  of  men  and  women  of  the 
stage,  it  eannot  but  be  an  impressive  fact 
that  so  many  of  them  hail  from  the  Pacific 
seaboard.    Impressive,  not  because  there 


Krohman  are  the  only  managers  with 
whom  she  has  had  engagements,  and  she 
has  assured  me  that  her  appearance  as 
Paguita  in  "Panjandrum"  in  no  wise 
abrogates  her  contract  with  the  latter. 


KHXA  WAI.I.A1K  HOPPER. 
From  ft  |iliot««rnpli  hj  Runny. 


is  any  reason  why  the  extreme  West  should 
not  t>e  conducive  to  the  fostering  of  dram- 
atic talent,  but  merely  as  a  coincidence. 
One  of  the  latest  of  those  owing  allegiance 
to  California,  to  reach  the  dignity  of  hav- 
ing her  name  end  a  cast  preceded  by  the 
magic  word  "  and."  is  Edna  Wallace,  now 
Mrs.  De  Wolf  Hopper.  Mrs.  Hopper  is  not 
yet  twenty,  and  has  been  on  the  stage  but 
two   years.     Roland   Reed   and  Charles 


indeed,  there  is  a  part  in  Mr.  Belasco's 
new  play,  "  The  Younger  Son."  being  es- 
pecially written  for  her.  She  says  that  she 
enjoys  her  present  role  in  comic  opera; 
certainly  her  audiences  enjoy  seeing  her 
in  it.  A  refined  Paguita  may  sound  like 
an  anomaly;  nevertheless  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  any  touch  of  coarseness  in  Mrs. 
Hopper's  interpretation  of  the  part  invests 
it  with  a  charm  that  is  as  unique  as  it  is 
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gratifying.  Nevertheless,  for  the  little 
lady's  own  sake,  we  are  all  glad  that  she  is 
to  return  to  pure  comedy  in  the  fall. 
•  •  * 
The  Casino  might  well  be  termed  the 
American  Conservatoire  for  the  furnishing 
of  stars  to  the  comic  opera  stage.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  a  name  prominent 
in  the  casts  of  these  productions  today  that 
has  not  at  one  time  ap|n*ared  on  the  bills 
at  this  dl  fated  Thirty  Ninth  Street  house. 
Indeed,  there  are  some  who  have  attained 
high  rank  in  their  careers  who  had  no  in- 
dividuality of  mention,  but  were  included 
under  some  such  general  head  as  "  feas- 
ants." "  natives,"  or  "  ladies  of  the  court." 
Of  these  was  Miss  Anna  O'Keefe.  who 
now  appears  as  In<ir(t  in  "  Panjandrum." 
She  has  been  with  Mr.  Hopper  since  his  first 
season,  and  is  one  of  the  most  highly  valued 
members  of  his  company.  All  who  have 
seen  her  on  the  stage  will  attest  the  charm 
of  her  presence  and  the  sweetness  of  her 


voice.  She  is  a  most  conscientious  worker 
and  certainly  deserves  the  greater  honors 
that  it  is  not  hazardous  to  forecast  for 
her. 

*       •  • 

TlIK  picture  of  Miss  C'ayvan  that  graces 
these  pages  this  month  was  taken  during 
the  summer  in  Chicago.  The  leading  lady 
of  the  Lyceum  company  is  now  in  the 
zenith  of  her  fame.  And  not  alone  as  an 
actress  of  surpassing  abilities  is  she  popu- 
lar, but  as  a  woman  of  varied  attainment- 
and  tactful  address.  During  the  recent 
stay  of  the  company  in  San  Francisco,  she 
was  much  sought  after  in  society,  ami  after 
her  visit  to  Japan  a  year  ago  she  wrote 
some  very  entertaining  descriptions  of  life 
in  the  Mikado's  kingdom.  Miss  Cayvan's 
beauty  is  of  a  peculiar  type.  It  is  by  no 
means  pronounced.  Indeed,  I  dare  sav 
there  are  a  good  many  people  who  think 
her  not  beautiful  at  all.  Well,  perhaps  it 
is  not  lieauty.  but  a  fascination  made  up  of 
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manner,  smile  and  a  womanly  sincerity  of 
purpose  which  always  captivates. 

*       •  • 

Fp.\V  of  our  players  have  a  more  romantic 
history  than  Blanche  Walsh,  whose  Diana 
Si  oil' ton  in  Bronson  Howard's  "  Aristoc- 
racy "  was  one  of  last  season's  successes. 
She  was  born  in  Mott  Street.  New  York's 
Chinatown,  and  for  fifteen  months  lived  in 
the  Tombs,  when  her  father  was  warden  of 
the  prison.  Her  taste  for  acting  was 
formed  when  she  was  very 
young.  She  once  told  her 
father  that  she  would  be 
the  Charlotte  Cushinan  of 
her  time. 

Miss  Walsh  is  nineteen, 
wears  her  hair  short  and 
wishes  she  were  a  man. 
Not  that  she  is  not  grati- 
fied with  the  honors  she  has 
won  in  "  Aristocracy,"  but 
she  has  always  rebelled 
more  or  less  against  her 
sex.  When  she  was  bora 
the  doctor  said,  "It  ought 
to  be  a  boy."  But  can  one 
imagine  a  more  ladylike 
Diana  Stockton  than  Miss 
Walsh  makes? 


NeWS!'APER!X>M  is  ihe  next 
phase  of  realism  to  be  shown 
up  on  the  stage.  In 
"The  Actors'  Holi- 
day "  there  are  to  be 
printing  presses,  type- 
setters, and 


4 
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BLANCHE 
Frmii  a  |»lintograplt  by 


t  h  e  editors, 
done  to  the 
life,  not  omit- 
ting the  dra- 
matic critic. 
Hut  while  the 
theater  is  re- 
producing 
with  realistic 
fidelity  all  the 

other  professions,  why  doesn't  it  turn  itself 
inside  out.  as  it  were?  To  lie  sure  there 
are  plays  showing  life  behind  the  curtain, 
acting  on  a  stage  within  a  stage,  but  the 
real  novelty  would  be  to  present  a  pano- 
rama of  the  wings,  just  as  it  is,  not  exag- 
gerated to  the  tune  of  burlesque. 

I  was  "  behind  "  the  other  night  at  a  per- 
formance of  "  Panjandrum  "  at  the  Broad- 
way, and  the  most  pronounced  feature  of 
the  experience  was  the  churchly  stillness 
and  gravity  that  prevailed.  One  might 
have  fancied  that  a  grewsoine  tragedy  was 


being  enacted  on  the  boards  rather  than  a 
comic  opera  that  kept  the  audience  in  roars 
of  laughter  Even  the  complicated  work- 
ings of  the  scenic  interlude,  showing  the 
wrecking  of  the  ship,  progressed  with 
scarcely  an  order  given. 

Another  impressive  feature  is  the  ab- 
sence of  the  throngs  of  participants  in  the 
piece  that  one  would  expect  to  find  hover- 
ing about,  waiting  for  their  cues  to  go  on. 
When  they  leave  the  glare  of  the  footlights 
they  appear  to  melt  into 
thin  air.  The  explanation 
is  that  some  go  up  stairs 
and  some  down,  to  their 
dressing  rooms.    There  is 

no  loitering  in  the  wings. 
»       •  » 

Writing  in  these  sum- 
mer days  of   slim  audi- 
ences, reminds  me  to  add 
another  to  the  anecdote  of 
poor  houses  I  quoted  last 
month.    My  authority  is  a 
French  paper,  which  tells 
how  Liszt  and  Rubinionce 
gave  a  concert  in  a  little 
town  in  France  in  the  pres- 
ence of  only  fifty  people, 
including  one  lady.  In 
spite  of  the  small  number, 
the    musicians  surpassed 
themselves.     Then  Liszt 
addressed    the  assemly. 
"Gentlemen,"  he  began. 
•■  and   madame.    I  think 
you've  had  enough  music. 
Will  you  do  us  the  honor 
to  sup  with  us  ?  " 
l  The    supper  cost 

L  _     _   .,         nearly  $250  Next 
evening  the  room 

was  full. 

»       •  • 

OxKean  scarcely 
read  a  batch  of 
dramatic  news 
anywhere  nowa- 
days without  coming  across  an  item  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Daly  has  decided  to  aban- 
don his  New  York  theater  entirely.  Or,  if 
it  is  not  this,  it  is  the  report  of  Mr.  Daly's 
emphatic  denial  of  the  rumor.  The  enor- 
mous amount  of  free  advertising  this  mana- 
ger pets  by  simply  keeping  his  mouth  closed 
as  to  his  plans,  is  phenomenal.  With  no 
basis  of  fact  on  which  to  rear  their  prog- 
nostications, the  scribes  of  the  daily 
press  draw  upon  their  fancy.  Then  Mr. 
Daly  comes  to  the  front  and  says  it  isn't 
so,  all  of  which  makes  talk  and  keeps  the 
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name  of  the  Com&lie  Franchise  of  America 
before  the  public. 

But  this  American  Comedie  Francaise 
ap|>ears  not  to  have  fared  much  better  in 
London  than  did  the  original  players  from 
the  house  in  the  Rue  Richelieu,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  appeared  in  a  new  theater 
of  their  very  own.  After  a  season  by  no 
means  long,  the  bills  in  front  of  Daly's  in 
Leicester  Square  bear  the  hapless  legend, 
"  Closed." 

•       •  » 

Ik  a  theatrical  manager  should  be  asked 
what  was  the  most  obnoxious  feature  of  his 
calling,  he  would  be  very  likely  to  reply: 
"  The  reading  of  plays."  That  is.  he  would 
say  this,  were  he  not  of  the  number  who 
shirk  responsibility  in  this  direction  and 
employ  regular  "  readers."  Authors  think 
they  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  you  would  find  an  author  even  mure 
impatient  than  a  manager  were  he  com- 
pelled to  listen  to  the  reading  of  anybody's 


play  but  his  own.    The  art  of  listening  is 

not  a  diligently  cultivated  one  in  this  age 

of  do  and  dare;   till  the  novice  at  play 

writing  can  succeed  in  having  his  work 

brought  to  the  attention  of  the  manager  in 

some  other  way  than  by  the  ear,  he  stands 

a  poor  chance  of  getting  M  produced." 
»       *  » 

MARIE  Waiswrkiiit  is  very  nervous 
whenever  she  plays  and  has  been  heard  to 
declare  that  there  can  be  no  good  work 
done  without  this  accompanying  'stage 
fright."  Apropos  here  is  an  anecdote  of 
the  first  appearance  of  William  H.  Crane. 
It  was  at  Utica,  when  he  was  only  sixteen, 
and  the  piece  was  "The  Daughter  of  the 
Regiment."    Crane  was  cast  for  the  notary. 

"  His  first  speech  occurred  in  the  second 
act.  and  he  says  he  never  studied  any  lines 
so  hard  in  all  his  life.  When  he  walked  ou 
the  stage  the  young  man  felt  that  he  was 
letter  perfect,  but,  as  an  extra  precaution, 
he   carried   the  prompt  book  inside  the 
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document  he  was  to  read  upon  his  first 
entrance.  As  he  walked  on  he  tripped 
over  a  piece  of  carpet,  and  the  prompt 
book  sailed  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  stage.  This  made  the  house  howl, 
and  young  Crane's  teeth  chattered  with 
fright.  In  a  moment  or  two  he  got  his 
breath,  and  his  fright  seemed  to  nerve 
him,  and  he  resolved  to  do  his  utmost. 
The  result  was  that  the  remainder  of  his 
performance  went  off  without  a  hitch." 
•       •  • 

The  first  of  the  New  York  theaters  to  re- 
open aftsr  the  summer  vacation  was  the 
Lyceum,  on  Monday,  August  7,  a  week 
earlier  than  last  year.  The  attraction  was 
the  same  as  then — "  Captain  Lettarblair,'' 
Mr.  Sothem's  production  of  "  Sheridan  '• 
being  deferfed  three  weeks,  thus  permit- 
ting the  box  office  to  take  in  money  during 
the  period  required  for  rehearsals  of  the 
new  play. 

I  frankly  confess  that  I  liked  "  Lettar- 
blair "  much  better  on  this  second — well, 
hearing  is  really  the  word,  for  the  dialogue 
of  Miss  Merington's  play  is  the  most  enjoy- 
able part  of  it.  As  to  the  public.it  is  evident- 
ly as  enamored  of  the  sprightly  comedy  as 
ever,  for  although  it  was  a  hot  night,  the 
theater  was  crowded.  A  very  important 
change  in  this  season's  cast  is  the  substitu- 
tion of  Grace  Kimball  for  Virginia  Harned 
in  the  leading  woman's  role.  Miss  Kim- 
ball is  charming  to  look  upon,  and  ber 
management  of  facial  expression  combines 
to  a  surprising  degree  both  naturalness 
and  adequate  interpretation  of  the  author's 
meaning.  Miss  Kimball  is  undoubtedly  a 
valuable  addition  to  Mr.  Sothern's  forces. 
Frederic  Conger  replaces  Lawrence  Clark 
as  Pinkney,  the  young  secretary,  and 
brings  to  the  part  a  sturdiness  of  purpose 
to  make  the  most  of  it  that,  without  any 
overacting,  lifts  it  out  of  the  lower  level  it 
would  seem  destined  to  occupy.  One 
misses  Jenny  Dunbar's  pleasing  stage 
presence  as  Polly,  although  I  do  not  by 
this  mean  to  detract  from  the  good  work 
done  by  Rebecca  Warren,  her  successor. 

Sothern's  impersonation  of  the  reckless, 
pun-loving,  impetuous,  yet  loyal  and  true 
hearted  young  Irish  captain,  has  lost  noth- 
ing of  its  freshness  and  vigor  by  the  year 
of  constant  repetition.  While  it  circum- 
scribes his  powers  to  one  keynote,  this  is 
set  to  such  a  merry,  rollicking  air  that  we 
settle  ourselves  back  for  thorough  enjoy- 
ment of  it,  forgetting  that  the  player  is 
capable  of  striking  as  tunefully  a  set  of 
chords  that  include  almost  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  emotions. 


Work  on  the  new  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
opera  goes  merrily  on,  and  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  during 
the  now  opening  season.  I  say  goes  on 
merrily,  but  Mr.  Gilbert  at  least  might  not 
echo  the  adverb.  He  has  been  telling  how 
he  writes  his  librettos,  and  in  response  to 
his  interviewer's  question  of  what  he  con- 
sidered the  chief  traits  necessary  to  enable 
one  to  become  a  successful  playwright, 
placed  first  in  his  reply:  the  power  of 
catching  the  public  taste.  Of  course  such 
an  answer  is  of  no  manner  of  use  to  the  as- 
piring author  with  the  dramatic  bee  in  his 
bonnet.  With  public  taste  as  fickle  as  a 
weathercock,  the  direction  to  catch  it  bears 
a  playful  ring  that  would  seem  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Gilbert  was  making  his  interlo- 
cutor pay  toll  for  the  interview.  But  when 
he  was  asked  about  his  plots,  he  became 
serious  at  once. 

"Plots!"  he  exclaimed.  "Where  do 
they  come  from  ?  I  don't  know.  A  chance 
remark  in  conversation,  a  little  accidental 
incident,  a  trifling  object  may  suggest  a 
train  of  thought  which  develops  into  a 
startling  plot.  Of  course  I  am  talking  of 
original  plots.  I  don't  call  adapting  a 
play  or  translating  a  play  writing  one. 
Taking  my  own  plots,  for  instance,  the 
'  Mikado '  was  suggested  by  a  Japanese 
sword  which  hangs  in  my  study  ;  '  The 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard '  by  even  a  more  un- 
likely incident.  I  had  twenty  minutes  one 
day  to  wait  at  Uxbridge  station  for  a  train, 
and  I  saw  the  advertisement  of  the  '  Tower 
Furnishing  Company.'  representing  a  num- 
ber of  beefeaters — who,  goodness  only 
knows.  It  gave  me  an  idea,  and  I  wrote 
the  play  originally  as  one  of  modern  life  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  Then  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  to  throw  the  time  of  it  back 
to  that  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Having  got 
one's  plot,  the  next  step  is  to  fit  in  the 
characters.  And  the  chief  point  in  doing 
so  is  to  invent  original  characters.  But 
this  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  whether  one 
is  writing  for  a  stock  company  or  writing 
irrespective  of  the  cast. 

"  No,  it  is  not  always  easier  to  write  for 
a  non-existent  company  ;  one  has  too  free 
a  hand.  But  with  a  stock  company  it  is 
so  hard  to  make  the  characters  seem  orig- 
inal. Writing  for  the  Savoy  I  had  to  keep 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  Rutland  Barrington, 
Rosina  Brandram  and  the  others  con- 
stantly before  me.  I  used  to  invent  a  per- 
fectly fresh  character  each  time  for  George 
Grossmith  ;  but  he  always  did  it  in  his 
own  way — most  excellent  in  itself,  crisp 
and  smart,  but  '  G.  G.*  to  the  end.  Con- 
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sequently  every  one  said  :  '  Why,  Gros- 
smith  always  has  the  same  character ' ; 
whereas,  if  different  individuals  had  acted 
them,  each  would  have  been  distinctive. 
It  was  no  fault  of  Grossmith's.  than  whom 
a  more  amiable  and  zealous  collaborator 
does  not  exist.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that 
his  individuality  was  too  strong  to  be  con- 
cealed. 

"  I  next  write  out  the  play  as  a  story,  as 
carefully  as  though  it  were  to  be  published 
in  that  form.  I  then  try  to  divide  it  into 
acts.  I  think  two  acts  the  right  number 
for  comic  opera.  At  least  my  experience — 
and  that  is  thirty  years  old— teaches  me  so. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  the  original  story 
does  not  fall  readily  into  two  acts,  and  so 
requires  modification.  Well,  I  put  it  by  for 
a  fortnight  or  more,  and  then  rewrite  the 
whole  thing  without  referring  to  the  first 
copy.  I  find  that  I  have  omitted  some 
good  things  that  were  in  the  first  edition, 
and  have  introduced  some  other  good  things 
that  were  not  in  it.  I  compare  the  two, 
put  them  both  aside  and  write  it  out  again. 
Sometimes  I  do  this  a  dozen  times  ;  indeed, 
the  general  public  has  no  idea  of  the 
trouble  it  takes  to  produce  a  play  that 
seems  to  run  so  smoothly  and  so  naturally. 
One  must  work  up  to  a  good  curtain.  I 
believe  very  strongly  in  this.  The  last 
impression  is  always  the  strongest,  and  an 
audience  will  often  pardon  a  feeble,  weari- 
some act  for  one  dramatic  climax  at  its 
conclusion.  I  can  generally  judge  now 
what  will  have  a  good  effect ;  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  it  is  spoiled  by  the  inter- 
preters. They  always  do  their  best,  but 
occasionally  they  fail  to  realize  my  inten- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  for  comic  opera 
many  artists,  especially  tenors  and  so- 
pranos, are  necessarily  engaged  who  are 
singers  rather  than  actors,  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  carefully  written  comedy 
dialogue  will  receive  full  justice  at  their 
hands.  Critics  do  not  seem  to  realize  this 
difficulty,  and  frequently  pronounce  a  scene 
to  be  dull  because  it  is  ineffectively  acted 
by  a  couple  of  mere  concert  singers. 

•'  Well,  to  go  on  with  the  writing  of  the 
play,  I  next  sketch  out  quite  roughly  the 
dialogue  and  then  fill  in  the  musical  num- 
bers as  I  feel  inclined.  I  do  not  attempt  to 
write  them  in  order,  but  just  as  the  humor 
takes  me— one  here,  one  there ;  a  sad  one 
when  I  feel  depressed,  a  bright  one  when  I 
am  in  a  happy  mood.  When  at  last  all 
those  of  the  first  act  are  done  it  is  sent  to 
the  composer  to  be  set  to  music,  with  a 
copy  of  the  rough  sketch  of  the  dialogue  to 
show  him  how  the  different  songs  hang  to- 


gether. I  generally  like  reading  it  over  to 
the  composer,  so  as  to  give  him  my  idea  of 
the  rhythm,  which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he 
varies  at  his  pleasure.  There  must  be  per- 
fect good  fellowship  between  the  writer 
and  composer,  as  there  is  much  give-and- 
take  to  be  managed.  Meters  have  to  be 
changed  by  the  writer,  or  tunes  altered  by 
the  composer,  to  fit  in  with  some  idea, 
some  intention,  of  the  other  partner.  For 
instance,  the  writer  may  have  put  a  theme 
in  one  meter  and  the  composer  has  a  tune 
in  his  head  which  will  just  suit  the  theme, 
but  will  not  fit  the  scansion,  and  so  the 
lyrics  must  be  altered ;  each  must  try  to 
make  the  other's  part  as  easy  as  possible. 
There  must  be  no  jealousy,  no  bad  feeling 
between  the  two.  They  must  be  on  the 
best  of  terms  ;  otherwise  there  will  be  no 
success.  And  I  put  down  the  popularity 
of  the  '  Gondoliers,'  '  Iolanthe,'  '  Mikado,' 
and  the  other  operas  which  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  and  I  did  together  chiefly  to  this 
fact.  He  was  most  kind  in  this  respect. 
While  the  composing  is  going  on  I  com- 
plete the  dialogue  and  work  up  the  entire 
stage  management  on  a  model  stage. 
When  the  rehearsal  comes  I  have  the  busi- 
ness of  each  scene  written  down,  and  this 
inspires  confidence  in  those  one  is  teaching; 
they  know  that  I  have  a  concrete  bchcme 
in  my  head  and  generally  watch  its  devel- 
opment with  interest  and  curiosity. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  I  should  have  said  that 
as  soon  as  a  story  is  finally  decided  on  a 
scenic  artist  is  set  to  work.  His  plans  are 
carefully  modified  from  time  to  time  until 
a  desirable  result  is  obtained.  The  last 
step  of  all  is  the  dress  designing.  1  always 
take  on  myself  to  give  suggestions  in  this 
matter — not  to  tie  the  dress  designer  down, 
but  to  help  him.  In  fact.  I  frequently 
make  rough  sketches  for  all  the  characters. 
Sometimes  the  designer  will  make  use  of 
these,  sometimes  not. 

'•  As  to  rehearsals,  there  arc  in  all  three 
weeks  for  the  artists  to  study  the  music  ; 
then  a  fortnight's  rehearsals  without  the 
music;  finally,  another  three  or  four  weeks' 
rehearsals  in  position  and  with  the  music. 
The  principals  are  not  wearied  with  re- 
hearsals until  the  chorus  is  perfect," 
mm* 

What  Mr.  Gilbert  says  about  the  cos- 
tuming and  mounting  of  his  operas  recalls 
to  me  the  plaint  of  an  artist  who  frequently 
designs  costumes  for  spectacular  produc- 
tions. It  was  made  to  a  writer  on  Phila- 
delphia Music  and  Drama,  and  he 
declares  that  the  disadvantage  under 
which  the  American  stage  has  been  labor- 
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ing  in  this  respect  is  that  too  many  people 
are  financially  interested  in  the  mounting 
of  the  piece. 

"  If  you  ask  the  costumer  what  he  would 
suggest  for  such  and  such  a  play,  he  im- 
mediately thinks  of  what  he  has  on  hand; 
the  scenic  painter,  of  the  scenes  or  the 
sketches  he  has  which  can  be  used.  They 
will  never  go  to  an  artist,  for  that  will  en- 
tail expense.  Then  as  to  the  actors,  they 
nearly  always  overlook  the  strength  of  a 
whole  play,  and  are  only  interested  in  the 
strength  of  their  own  part,  or  in  certain 
scenes.  Therefore,  it  is  very  often  that  a 
play  which  could  be  produced  successfully 
by  a  stage  director  who  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  business  and  seeks  artistic  help, 
is  put  on  by  a  manager  who  knows  nothing 
about  what  is  needed  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  and  who  is  merely  a  workman 
influenced  by  the  actors  and  actresses,  al- 
ways seeking  to  obtain  their  own  little 
effects  and  to  avoid  what  is  inconvenient 
or  new  to  them.  I  think  that  our  manner 
of  putting  plays  on  the  stage  is  all  wrong. 
It  would  be  more  conducive  to  success  to 
adopt  the  system  they  have  in  Europe, 
which  is  to  place  the  play  to  be  produced 
in  the  hands  of  somebody  who  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  company ,  or  who  will  not 
think  of  shop  first.  In  Paris,  especially, 
for  all  important  productions  in  which  ab- 
solute success  is  considered  a  necessity, 
there  is  formed  a  committee  consisting  of 
the  stage  director,  the  musical  director  and 
an  artist  especially  engaged  for  that  par- 
ticular play.  There  are  many  artists  in 
Europe  who  give  great  attention  to  this 
kind  of  work." 

•       *  • 

Si  F.AKiN«;of  stage  managers,  J.  W.  Shan- 
non, for  six  years  a  member  of  Wallack's 
stock  company,  has  recently  affirmed  that 
this  function,  as  it  is  known  abroad,  espe- 
cially in  Germany,  is  almost  obsolete  in 
this  country. 

*'  If  I  ask  one  of  the  more  modern  type 
of  stage  managers  how  he  directs  a  re- 
hearsal," he  said  to  a  representative  of  the 
Dramatic  Mirror,  "he  will  tell  me  that 
he  stands  with  manuscript  in  hand  and 
notes  the  goings  and  comings  of  the  actors 
and  the  manner  of  their  speaking,  and  if 
any  movement  or  expression  is  contrary  to 
his  idea  he  will  correct  it  and  explain  what 
he  wishes  instead.  But  he  cannot,  by  his 
own  action  or  his  own  speaking,  illustrate 
what  he  wants  or  what  he  conceives  to  be 
an  improvement  upon  that  which  he  objects 
to.  He  cannot  assume  the  posture  that  he 
wishes  the  rehearsing  actor  to  assume,  or 


intone  the  speech  with  the  exact  modula- 
tion that  he  wishes  to  distinguish  it.  or 
portray  an  emotion.  And  in  this  the  old 
fashioned  stage  manager  is  perfect.  The 
old  fashioned  stage  manager,  in  fact, 
has  mastered  every  detail  of  the  play.  He 
is  of  necessity  an  actor  of  versatility  him- 
self. He  can  make  an  entrance,  or  assume 
an  attitude,  or  make  a  gesture,  or  portray 
an  emotion  exactly  as  it  should  be  done, 
and  in  this  rests  his  superiority.  He  saves 
time  and  he  saves  temper,  because,  having 
learned  all  of  these  things  himself,  he  can 
quickly  and  easily  instruct  others  in  them. 

•'  I  do  not  mean  to  say  chat  this  qualified 
manager  of  the  stage  is  no  longer  with  us. 
By  no  means.  Occasionally  you  will  find 
such  a  one.  but  they  are  rare,  and  the 
other  kind  predominates.  The  most  per- 
fect stage  manager  I  ever  knew  was  Dion 
Roucicault.  He  lacked  nothing  hut  an 
ease  in  imparting  his  know  ledge.  He  was 
too  peremptory.  Lester  Wallack  was  an 
admirable  stage  manager — one  of  the  best 
I  have  ever  known.  He  would  take  a  play 
home,  and  study  it  until  he  was  a  master 
of  its  every  detail.  Then  he  would  put  it 
in  rehearsal,  and  without  manuscript — 
with  everything  in  mind  and  at  his  tongue's 
end — direct  it  without  a  false  thought  or  an 

immature  idea  of  expression." 

•       •  • 

CLEMENT  Scott,  the  London  critic,  de- 
clares very  emphatically  against  the  mon- 
strosity of  a  dramatic  author  accepting  a 
call  before  the  curtain.  He  has  no  objec- 
tions to  his  bowing  his  thanks  from  the 
box.  but  affirms  that  the  compliments  of 
the  footlights  belong  to  the  actors,  not  the 
author. 

It  is  an  English  actress.  Mrs.  Charles 
Calvert,  who  discovers  that  long  runs  arc 
the  cause  of  her  profession  being  over- 
crowded. She  says  that  these  runs 
lessen  the  drudgery  of  rehearsals  wh  eh 
used  to  add  to  the  work  of  the  actor  of 
twenty  years  ago.  "Women  in  society 
are  also  attracted,"  she  continues.  "  They 
require  no  study.  All  that  fs  necessary  is 
for  them  to  sit  in  front  a  certain  number  of 
nights,  and  get  off  the  style  of  a  prominent 
actress  in  a  new  piece,  and  then  they  are 
ready  to  go  on  tour  in  the  provinces.  Be- 
sides, they  are  content  to  accept  little  or 
no  salary." 

One  more  item  with  an  English  flavor, 
which  I  could  wish  was  otherwise.  I  refer 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  Empire  Thea- 
ter is  advertising  "Liberty  Hall."  Here 
it  is  :  "A  comedy  now  running  in  London," 
I  had  hoped  we  had  outgrown  that. 
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J.  M.  Bakrie.  who  lives  with  another 
man's  novel  in  his  hand  when  he  is  not 
holding  a  pen,  has  given  a  clear  estimate 
of  Dickens's  talents : 

"  If  Dickens  and  Scott  and  George  Mere- 
dith had  gone  for  a  stroll  together,  he 
(Dickens)  would  have  seen  more  that  was 
worth  taking  note  of  than  any  of  them, 
though  he  could  not  always  have  used  it 
to  more  effect.  Scott  would  have  seen  its 
picturesque  side  best.  Thackeray  would 
have  sighed  to  observe  that  it  would  not 
have  happened  had  not  some  lady  pre- 
tended to  have  three  servants  when  she 
had  only  one  ;  and  Mr.  Meredith  would 
have  turned  it  inside  out.  *  *  *  Prob- 
ably if  you  had  been  a  witness  of  the  inci- 
dent which  all  four  writers  subsequently 
introduced  into  a  story,  you  would  have 
decided  that  Dickens's  picture  was  the 
truest,  and  hence  the  best.  Probably,  too, 
you  would  be  quite  wrong.  There  is  a 
general  notion  that  we  meet  Dickens's 
characters  more  frequently  in  real  life  than 
the  characters  of  any  other  novelist.  Few 
of  us  have  not  had  occasion  to  say  at  some 
period  of  our  life  that  we  know  a  Peck- 
sniff. *  *  *  Silas  Marners  are  uncom- 
mon. We  seldom  call  our  friends  (even 
behind  their  backs)  Joseph  Sedley,  and  we 
could  call  them  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne  to 
their  face,  for  they  would  not  understand 
the  reference.  Yet  are  there  many  more 
Marners,  Sedleys  and  Patternes  in  the 
world  and  not  one  Micawber.  With  very 
few  exceptions,  Dickens's  best  characters 
are  caricatures.  They  are  not  nearly  so 
human  as  the  Marners,  and  therefore  to 
the  hasty  reader  they  are  much  more  real. 

*  *  *  Take  away  many  of  the  Dick- 
ens catch  phrases  and  you  kill  the  man 
who  used  them.  This  is  because  he  never 
was  a  man,  but  only  the  thousandth  part 
of  one.  Micawber  is  no  more  a  complete 
human  being  than  a  button  is  a  suit  of 
clothes.  *  *  *  The  one  of  us  is  not 
black  and  the  other  white,  and  a  third  and 
fourth  red  and  blue,  as  Dickens  paints  us. 
For  every  point  of  difference,  we  have  a 
dozen  in  common,  and  thus  the  novelist 
who  draws  a  complete  man  never  creates  a 
figure  that  stands  out  from  all  the  other 
figures.    He  aims  not  at  producing  beings 


theatrically  effective  ;  less  at  representing 
a  man  than  at  representing  man.  This  is 
the  difference  in  object  between  Dickens 
and  Meredith." 

•       *  • 

Zola  is  an  author  who  is  always  en  evi- 
dence! He  is  utterly  indifferent  to  the  judg- 
ment  which  his  contemporaries  pass  upon 
his  work.  He  has  reduced  literature  to  an 
exact  science  and  when  he  makes  an  ex- 
periment he  himself  judges  whether  or  not 
it  has  been  a  success.  There  is  no  tremb- 
ling waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  world. 
He  is  his  own  censor.  He  is  a  little  con- 
temptuous of  what  the  world  has  to  say, 
because  it  has  shown  by  its  criticisms  the 
most  superficial  understanding  of  his  phil- 
osophy. "  Nana,"  which  was  merely  the 
deduction  from  the  course  of  argument 
that  he  had  carried  through  the  whole 
Rougon-Marquet  series,  was  the  most  suc- 
cessful of  all  his  books,  and  the  oue  that  he 
considered  most  trifling. 

Zola  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers  among 
literary  men.  Over  his  mantelpiece  in  his 
study  he  has  carved  "  Nulla  dies  sine 
linea."  He  considers  that  hard  work, 
regular  work  is  the  first  essential  to  suc- 
cess. It  is  in  the  minds  of  many  people 
that  a  writer's  capital  is  a  pad  and  a  pencil, 
that  he  can  work  anyhow  and  anywhere, 
since  he  only  needs  to  put  down  his  ideas 
and  pictures  as  they  flow  into  his  mind. 
But  the  story  of  the  way  Zola  writes  tells 
something  of  the  force  that  goes  into  real 
book  making.  He  first  takes  the  subject 
in  hand  and  writes  down  his  regular  ideas 
in  no  literary  form  at  all.  This  embodies 
his  first  idea  of  his  story.  There  is  often 
no  plot,  merely  supposititious  situations, 
possibilities  for  such  and  such  characters  to 
work  out.  Sometimes  this  original  draft 
is  as  long  as  the  completed  novel. 

Tourgeniff,  who  was  one  of  Zola's  dear- 
est friends,  used  to  live  the  very  life  of  his 
own  characters.  Once  he  kept  a  journal  in 
the  character  of  one  of  his  creations  which 
ran  over  years,  not  one  line  of  which  was 
ever  published.  Zola  studies  every  one  of  his 
scenes  as  though  he  were  obliged  to  repro- 
duce each  brick.  There  is  no  slurring  of 
detail  in  anything  he  writes.  He  considers 
that  the  slow  and  sure  method  is  the  only 
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safe  way  to  build,  and  only  writes  fifteen 
hundred  words  a  day,  never  exhausting 
himself  in  one  day  so  that  his  work  suffers 
the  next.  His  afternoons  are  given  to 
leisure,  or  to  studies  for  his  books.  He 
goes  to  a  place  which  he  intends  to  de- 
scribe and  spends  hours,  days,  sometimes 
weeks  in  gathering  impressions,  that  he 
may  give  them  out  again  with  the  greatest 
nicety  of  detail.  At  a  recent  "  Zola  Din- 
ner." where  the  great  novelist  was  the 
guest  of  honor.  General  Jung  turned  to 
him  and  said  :  "You  have  written  'La 
Debacle.'  I  hope  you  may  write  '  La  Vic- 
torie."  Zola  replied:  "That,  general,  is 
more  your  business  than  mine." 

•       •  • 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  writers  in  America, 
Interesting  not  only  for  her  books,  but  from 
her  extraordinarily  charming  personality. 
She  has  a  tall,  full  figure,  a  face  of  the 
softest  and  most  velvety  texture,  a  sweet 
mouth,  and  golden  brown  hair.  Mrs. 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  who  is  one  of 
her  greatest  friends,  says  of  her  : 

"  Always  richly  clad,  and  fond  of  sur- 
rounding herself  with  objects  of  beauty, 
always  with  quick  consideration  for  others, 
unboundedly  kind  and  generous,  not  only 
in  the  deed,  but  in  the  far  more  difficult 
word,  there  is  an  enchantment  in  her  at- 
mosphere; it  is  that  both  of  brilliancy  and 
rest.  She  has  seen  and  known  almost 
everything  in  the  world  that  it  is  desirable 
to  see  or  know,  but  so  little  of  parade  is 
there  about  her  that  you  might  be  with  her 
for  weeks  and  never  hear  a  word  of  it;  but 
ask  her  a  question  for  your  pleasure,  and 
she  will  entertain  you  for  hours  with  story 
after  story  of  the  people  who  are  shining 
phantasmagoria  beyond  our  horizon,  but 
are  to  her  familiar  matters  of  every  day. 

"  At  Mrs.  Moulton 's  home,  in  Boston,  she 
receives  the  world  weekly,  a  gracious  and 
cordial  hostess,  whom  the  world  delights 
to  honor;  but,  perhaps,  she  is  never  more 
gracious  and  delightful  than  when  alone 
with  some  woman  whom  she  loves,  or  with 
a  little  group  of  friends  where  the  seals  of 
reserve  are  broken  and  she  rests  safe  in 
the  tranquillity  of  mutual  confidence. 

"  Louise  Moulton  is  a  singularly  inter- 
esting product  of  New  England.  Her 
father  and  mother  were  of  the  most  rigid 
Puritan  type,  and  she  was  reared  without 
story  books,  or  songs,  or  games,  or  dances, 
or  pantomimes,  or  any  of  the  pleasure  giv- 
ing things  that  other  children  have;  and 
yet  she  lived  in  a  region  of  the  poetry  of 
her  own  creation,  and  was  happy  in  her 


dreams,  and  became  not  only  a  poet  of 
poets,  but  an  accomplished  woman  of  the 
world.  A  golden  cactus-flower  growing 
out  of  the  rift  of  a  granite  ledge  of  Cape 
Ann  would  be  no  more  remarkable  than 
this  unaccounted  for  child  of  genius  spring- 
ing from  the  quiet  little  hill  towu  of  Pom- 
fret,  in  Connecticut,  with  the  primitive  life 
of  its  people  at  the  time  of  her  birth.  When 
she  went  away  to  school  she  made  a  bril- 
liant record;  and  among  her  schoolmates 
were  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and 
Whistler,  the  artist.  But  before  she  was 
twenty  she  married,  and  went  to  live  in 
Boston,  where,  except  for  her  foreign  jour- 
neys, she  has  ever  since  made  her  home. 

"  Here,  from  an  early  time,  Colonel 
Higginson  and  Mr.  Lowell,  and  in  fact  the 
whole  circle  of  wits  and  savans,  were 
among  her  familiar  friends.  Mr.  Longfel- 
low often  bringing  some  unpublished 
poem  to  read  to  her;  and  her  house  is  to- 
day the  center  of  the  literary  society  of 
Boston;  for  although  almost  every  summer 
finds  her  abroad,  she  returns  with  the  win- 
ter to  her  home. 

"  When  Mrs.  Moulton  first  went  to  Lon- 
don, Lord  Houghton  (Richard  Monckton 
Milnes),  who  was  always  her  very  kind 
friend,  made  a  breakfast  for  her.  Shortly 
after  her  arrival  at  the  house,  he  brought 
to  her  a  gentleman  and  introduced  him; 
but.  as  Lord  Houghton's  voice  was  very  low, 
Mrs.  Moulton  failed  to  hear  him,  and  all  was 
so  new  and  strange  to  her  that  she  hardly 
liked  to  ask  to  have  the  name  repeated. 
It  was,  however,  the  name  of  a  well  bred, 
cordial  and  kindly  man,  with  a  pleasant 
face,  dressed  in  gray;  and  he  sat  down  be- 
side her,  and  talked  in  a  lively  way  on 
everyday  topics,  until  Lord  Houghton 
came  to  take  her  out  to  the  table.  At  the 
opposite  end  of  the  table  sat  Miss  Milnes, 
now  Lady  Fitzgerald,  between  two  gentle- 
men, one  of  whom  was  the  little  gentleman 
in  gray.  Presently,  in  the  course  of  con- 
versation. Lord  Houghton  asked  Mrs. 
Moulton  if  she  thought  Browning  looked 
like  his  pictures.  '  Browning  ?'  she  asked. 
'Where  is  he?'  Her  host  gathered  his 
brows,  as  if  with  some  surprise,  and  re- 
plied, 1  Why,  there,  sitting  beside  my 
daughter.'  But  there  were  two  gentlemen 
sitting  beside  his  daughter,  and  her  com- 
panion's attention  being  momentarily  di- 
verted, and  disliking  to  ask  too  many 
questions,  she  sat  during  the  remainder  of 
the  breakfast  with  a  divided  mind,  between 
the  gay  conversation  of  which  she  was  a 
part,  and  the  wonder  as  to  which  of  those 
two  men  was  Browning. 
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"  After  returning  to  the  drawing  room, 
the  gentleman  in  gray  again  sought  her 
side,  and  calling  upon  her  courage,  she 
faced  him  and  said, '  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Browning  is  here.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
which  is  he  ? ' 

The  person  addressed  looked  puzzled  for 
half  an  instant  and  astonished  the  other 
half;  and  then  he  called  to  an  acquaintance 
standing  near,  '  Look  here.  Mrs.  Moulton 
wants  to  know  which  of  us  is  Browning. 
Tell  her,  won't  you  !  Browning — C'est 
mot'/'  with  a  gay  gesture.  'The  earth 
opened  and  swallowed  you  up.  then  ? '  said 
the  one  to  whom  she  related  the  incident. 
'  No.  indeed;  we  had  the  gayest  possible 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterward,'  was  the 
reply." 

•       •  • 

It  is  very  seldom  that  a  man  and  his 
wife   are  of    the    same   profession,  or 
even  the  same  tastes.    It  seems  to  be  an 
ordering  of  nature  that  too  much  talent  of 
the  same  sort  shall  not  come  together,  or 
perhaps  it  is  the  egotism  of  talent  which 
will  not  subject  itself  to  expert  criticism  at 
its  own  hearthstone.    When  a  man  or  a 
woman  comes  into  his  or  her  own  home  it 
is  the  natural  impulse  to  want  the  doors 
closed  upon  everything  except  the  soft- 
nesses of  life.    And  most  people  seem  to 
find  naturally  that  ease  of  heart  with  some 
one  to  whom  "shop"  of  their  particular 
sort  is  a  novelty.    There  are  some  notable 
exceptions  to  this,  but  it  is  usually  in  the 
higher  walks  of  letters.    Robert  Browning 
and  his   wife  were   a  famous  example. 
George  Parsons  Lathrop  and  Rose  Haw- 
thorne Lathrop  are  a  pair  of  literary  lovers 
who  seem  to  take  a  never  ending  delight 
in  a  Bohemian  life  together.   Mrs.  Lathrop 
is  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
and  has  inherited  the  talents  of  both  her 
father  and  mother.    She  is  a  most  charm- 
ing woman  with  auburn  hair  and  deep 
gray  eyes,  and  with  a  loveliness  and  fresh- 
ness of  manner  which  ever  charms.  She 
spent  several  years  studying  art.  but  some- 
times she  imagines  situations  so  vividly 
that  she  must  put  them  down.    Her  verse 
is  excellent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lathrop  have  recently 
spent  several  years  in  Europe,  going  about 
from  place  to  place,  setting  up  their  Lares 
and  Penates  wherever  the  fancy  took 
them.  Mr.  Lathrop  has  embodied  their  ex- 
periences in  a  most  readable  book.  Two 
or  three  years  ago,  both  Mr.  Lathrop  and 
his  wife,  to  the  surprise  of  all  their  friends 
became  Roman  Catholics.  Mr.  Lathrop's 
explanation  of  their  change  of  faith  was 


one  of  the  cleverest  things  he  has  ever 
done. 

•       •  • 

The  story  of  a  success  is  always  interest- 
ing, but  it  is  not  by  any  means  encourag- 
ing to  the  young  writer.    There  seems  to 
be  in  it  too  much  of  the  element  of  luck. 
Not  luck  from  a  philosophic  point  of  view, 
because  any  far  reaching  result  is  always 
to  be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  material 
worked  upon  as  well  as  in  the  cause,  but 
there  are  few  people  who  have  sufficient 
insight  to  read  those  conditions  when  the 
material  happens  to  be  humanity.  Dr. 
Edward  Eggleston  in  1871  chanced  to  read 
Taine's  lecture  upon  "  Art  in  the  Nether- 
lands."   It  argues  that  the  artist  of  origin- 
ality will  work  with  the  materials  which  he 
finds  lying  all  about  him  and  with  which 
he  is  familiar.    Captivated  by  this  idea. 
Dr.  Eggleston  wrote  a  short  story  in  the 
dialect  with  which  he  was  familiar  in  his 
childhood.    At  that  time  he  was  editor  of 
Hearth  and  Home,  and  he  afterward 
elaborated  the  short  story  into  a  serial. 
This  was  "  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster." 
He  wrote  the  story  from  week  to  week, 
gaining  new  impetus  from  the  sales  of  the 
paper,  which  jumped  from  a  circulation  of 
7,000  to  35,000.  It  was  the  very  first  dialect 
story  ever  written  in  this  country,  and  no- 
body knew  what  to  make  of  it.    But  people 
went  on  reading  it.    And  they  still  keep 
up  the  practice.    The  book  has  been  trans- 
lated into  almost  all  the  modern  tongues, 
and  nearly  a  million  copies  of  the  Ameri- 
can edition  have  been  sold.  Dr.  Eggleston 
says  that  he  dislikes  it  because  people  will 
continue  to  read  it  rather  than  his  later 
and  better  books.    His  last  story,  "The 
Paith  Doctor,"  is  so  startingly  different  in 
every  way  from  his  early  success  that  read- 
ing one  and  then  the  other  seems  to  show 
the  remarkable  change  that  can  come  to  a 
human  being  in  one  short  lifetime.  The 
man  who  wrote  "The   Hoosier  School- 
master "  was  no  more  the  man  who  wrote 
"  The  Faith  Doctor"  than  the  seed  is  the 
plant.    Dr.  Eggleston  is  a  charming  con- 
versationalist.   Unlike  some  other  great 
authors,  he  does  not  count  the  money  value 

of  his  good  things  and  save  them  for  print. 
•       •  • 

Blanche  Willis  Howard  will  always  be 
remembered  as  the  author  of  "  One  Sum- 
mer," and  it  was  upon  this  that  her  fame 
was  built,  just  as  Eggleston's  reputation 
was  laid  in  "  The  Hoosier  Schoolmaster." 
She,  too,  took  an  environment  with  which 
she  was  entirely  familiar.  She  did  not  at- 
tempt to  hide  the  scene  of  her  story,  only 
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making  the  thinnest  of  disguises  by  a 
change  of  names.  Edgecomb  was  very 
soon  recognized  as  Wiscasset,  on  the 
Shcepscot  River.  The  townsjieople  were 
seriously  offended  by  the  liberty  she  had 
taken  with  them,  and  hardly  knowing 
whether  she  had  made  them  ridiculous  or 
not,  they  were  extremely  sensitive  about  it; 
and  with  the  long  memories  that  hang  on 
in  villages  where  there  are  no  distractions, 
even  though  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
gone  by  since  the  book  was  published,  the 
feeling  still  lingers.  The  people  who  read 
"  One  Summer"  in  these  days  make  up  an 
entirely  different  audience  from  the  great 
one  who  carried  it  about  in  the  seventies. 
It  is  the  very  young  girl  who  reads  "  One 
Summer  "  nowadays.  Its  sentimentality, 
its  type  of  girl  belongs  to  the  years  that 
are  gone.  Its  humor  is  too  young,  its 
wooing  is  too  long  drawn  out.  But  those 
who  read  the  book  in  those  days  when  it 
fitted  into  their  habit  of  thought,  will  not 
soon  forget  it,  and  would  enjoy  a  stroll 
among  the  scenes  which  it  made  known  to 
so  many  people.  Compared  to  some  of 
her  later  books  the  story  is  as  light  as  air. 

*•  Gucnn,"  was  one  of  the  most  charming 
novels  ever  written  by  an  American.  A 
book  full  of  wonderful  pictures,  and  with  a 
study  of  character  which  was  far  sighted, 
and  most  dramatic  and  picturesque.  Miss 
Howard  went  to  Germany  upon  the  pro- 
ceeds of  '•  One  Summer,"  and  never  came 
home  again.  For  a  long  time  she  chaper- 
oned young  girls,  then  she  married  Herr 
Von  Teufel.  a  high  class  German,  and  lived 
a  most  ideal  life  in  the  best  society  of  the 
European  capitals.  Her  husband  has  late- 
ly died,  but  she  will  hardly  come  home 
again.  Twenty  five  years  in  a  foreign 
land  has  changed  for  her  the  meaning  of 

home." 

•       •  • 

Andrew  Lang  has  lately  written  an  ar- 
ticle upon  plagiarism  which,  supplemented 
as  every  subject  he  takes  up  must  be.  by 
an  exhaustive  acquaintance  with  living  ex- 
amples, is  most  interesting.  Mr.  Lang  is 
ingenious,  and  original  always.  He  says: 
"  Was  it  likely,  for  example,  that  Mr.  Hag- 
gard in  '  Nada,  the  Lily,'  should  independ- 
ently invent  the  scene  where  the  heroine, 
after  a  fight,  is  found  walled  up  in  a  cave, 
while  the  wounded  hero  outside  cannot  res- 
cue her?  This  very  incident  occurs  in 
Scott's  '  Betrothed.'  Clearly  M.  Bedier 
might  say  Mr.  Haggard  doubtless  uncon- 
sciously borrowed  from  Sir  Walter.  But 
in  the  room  where  I  write  this  note  Mr. 
Haggard  found  his  incident  in  the  late  Mr. 
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Leslie's  privately  printed  book  on  the 
Zulus,  where  the  tale  is  told  as  a  matter  of 
recent  fact — I  think  in  Panda's  r«'  -n.  The 
recollection  of  Scott's  '  Betrothed  occurred 
to  neither  of  us.  Thus— unless  Mr.  Leslie 
borrowed  from  Scott,  which  there  seems 
no  reason  to  believe — Sir  Walter  plagia- 
rized from  a  real  occurrence  which  had  not 
yet  taken  plaee.  With  such  examples  I 
cannot  but  say  that  it  is  difficult  to  limit 
hazard  and  coincidence." 

A  writer  does  not  plagiarize  when  he 
takes  a  genuine  incident,  any  more  than  an 
artist  goes  out  of  his  province  when  he 
uses  a  model  which  another  artist  has  made 
famous.  Charles  Rcade  has  been  accused 
of  plagiarism  over  and  over  again,  but  it  is 
only  the  browser  in  many  fields  who  could 
point  out  his  originals.  He  took  the  bold 
story  and  made  it  into  literature.  And  we 
who  profit  by  the  result  should  be  the  last 
to  revile  him  for  giving  us  a  gold  coin  for 
a  brass  farthing.  Shakspcre  invented 
none  of  his  talcs.  He  took  them  all.  ready 
made,  and  used  them  as  threads  upon 
which  to  string  the  marvels  of  his  genius. 

•  *  • 

Tmk  Macmillans  are  about  to  bring  out 
as  an  edition  dc  lu.xv,  the  old  illustrated 
edition  of  Tennyson's  poems,  published  by 
Moxon  in  1S57.  It  was  a  very  wonderful 
collection  at  that  time  of  pictures  by 
Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Rossetti,  Maclise, 
and  several  others.  The  original  wood 
blocks  arc  said  to  be  in  excellent  condition. 
One  hundred  large  paper  copies  will  be 
printed  on  handsome  paper,  the  cuts 
mounted  on  Japanese  paper.  It  has  a 
sumptuous  sound,  but  if  those  who  own 
that  old  edition  will  take  it  down  from  the 
shelves  they  will  be  disappointed  in  the 
pictures.  Wood  engraving  was  in  its  in- 
fancy in  those  days,  and  the  illustrations 
were  pretty  well  chopped.  If  the  original 
drawings  could  be  found  and  reproduced 
as  they  know  so  well  how  to  interpret  in 
these  times,  the  edition  would  be  worth 

anything  the  publishers  chose  to  ask  for  it. 

•  •  • 

One  of  Mark  Twain's  old  friends  in  Vir- 
ginia City  has  told  the  story  of  his  first 
success  as  a  writer,  and  it  shows  over  again 
how  a  seeming  trifle  may  change  the  his 
tory  of  not  only  one  life  but  many.  George 
Meredith  has  said  somewhere  that  the  lift- 
ing of  an  eyebrow  may  change  the  destiny 
of  the  world.  In  this  case  a  shower 
changed  the  history  of  American  humor. 
Mark  had  grown  tired  of  doing  hack  work 
on  the  San  Francisco  newspapers  and  had 
gone  up  to  the  mountains  with  some  min- 
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ing  friends  to  bunt  for  a  "  pocket."  It  was 
a  cold,  drizzling  day  when  they  came  upou 
'indications.'  The  first  sample  of  dirt 
carried  to  the  stream  and  washed  out 
yielded  only  a  few  cents.  Although  the 
right  vein  had  been  discovered,  they  had  as 
yet  found  only  the  '  tail  end '  of  the  pocket. 

"  Returning  to  the  vein,  they  dug  a 
sample  of  the  decomposed  ore  from  a  new 
place  and  were  about  to  carry  it  down  to  the 
ravine  and  test  it,  when  the  rain  increased 
to  a  lively  downpour.  With  chattering 
teeth,  Mark  declared  he  would  remain  no 
longer.  He  said  there  was  no  sense  in 
freezing  to  death,  as  in  a  day  or  two,  when 
it  was  bright  and  warm,  they  could  return 
and  pursue  their  investigations  in  comfort. 

"Yielding  to  Mark's  entreaties,  backed 
as  they  were  by  his  blue  nose,  humped 
back  and  generally  miserable  and  dejected 
appearance,  Jim  Gillis  emptied  the  sacks 
of  dirt,  just  dug,  upon  the  ground — first 
having  hastily  written  and  posted  a  notice 
claiming  a  certain  number  of  feet  of  the 
vein,  which  notice  would  hold  good  for 
thirty  days.    This  done  they  left  the  claim. 

"  Angel's  Camp  being  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  spot,  whereas  their  cabin 
was  some  miles  away.  Mark  and  Jim  struck 
out  for  that  place. 

"  The  ouly  hotel  in  Angel's  Camp  was 
kept  by  Coon  Drayton,  an  old  Mississippi 
river  pilot,  and  at  his  house  the  half 
drowned  pocket  miners  found  shelter. 
Mark  Twain  having  in  his  youthful  days 
been  a  '  cub  '  pilot  on  the  Mississippi,  he 
and  Coon  were  soon  great  friends  and 
swapped  yarns  by  the  dozen.  It  continued 
to  rain  for  three  days,  and  until  the 
weather  cleared  up,  Mark  and  Jim  re- 
mained at  Coon's  hotel. 

"  Among  the  stories  told  Mark  by  Coon 
during  the  three  days'  session  was  that  of 
the  •  Jumping  Frog,'  and  it  struck  him  as 
being  so  comical  that  he  concluded  to  write 
it  up.  When  he  returned  to  the  Gillis 
cabin  Mark  set  to  work  on  the  frog  story. 
He  also  wrote  some  sketches  of  life  in  the 
mountains  and  the  mines  for  some  of  the 
San  Francisco  papers. 

"A  literary  turn  having  thus  been  given 
to  the  thoughts  of  the  inmates  of  the  Gillis 
shack,  a  month  passed  without  a  return  to 
the  business  of  pocket  mining.  While  the 
days  were  spent  by  Mark  and  his  friends 
in  discussing  the  merits  of  the  'Jumping 
Frog'  and  other  literary  matters,  other 
prospectors  were  not  idle.  A  trio  of  Aus- 
trian miners  who  were  out  in  search  of 
gold  bearing  quartz,  happened  upon  the 
spot  where  Mark  and  Jim  had  dug  into 


their  ledge.  It  was  but  a  few  days  after 
Twain  and  Gillis  had  retreated  in  the  pour- 
ing rain.  The  Austrians  were  astonished 
at  seeing  the  ground  glittering  with  gold. 
Where  the  dirt  emptied  from  the  sacks  had 
been  dissolved  away  by  the  rain,  lay  over 
three  ounces  of  bright  quartz  gold.  The 
foreigners  were  not  long  in  gathering  this 
harvest,  but  soon  discovering  the  notice 
posted  on  the  claim,  they  dared  not  ven- 
ture to  delve  in  the  deposit  whence  it  came. 
They  could  only  wait  and  watch  and  pray. 
Their  hope  was  that  the  parties  who  had 
posted  up  the  notice  would  not  return 
while  it  held  good. 

"  The  sun  that  rose  on  the  day  after  the 
Twain-Gillis  notice  expired  saw  the  Aus- 
trians in  possession  of  the  ground,  with  a 
sign  of  their  own  conspicuously  and  de- 
fiantly posted.  The  new  owners  soon 
cleaned  out  the  pocket,  obtaining  from  it 
in  a  few  days  a  little  over  $7,500. 

"  Had  Mark  Twain's  backbone  held  out 
a  few  minutes  longer,  the  sacks  of  dirt 
would  have  been  panned  out  and  the  rich- 
ness of  the  pocket  discovered-  He  would 
not  then  have  gone  to  Angel's  Camp,  and 
would  probably  never  have  heard  or  written 
the  story  of  the  'Jumping  Frog,'  the  story 
that  gave  him  his  first '  boost '  in  the  literary 
world,  as  the  '  Heathen  Chinee  '  gave  Bret 
Harte  his  first  lift  up  the  ladder  of  fame. 
Had  Mark  found  the  gold  that  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Austrians.  he  would  have  set- 
tled down  as  a  pocket  miner,  and  probably 
to  this  day  would  have  been  pounding 
quartz  in  a  little  cabin  in  the  Sierras  some- 
where along  about  the  snow  line." 
•       •  • 

There  is  a  new  book  on  the  news  stands 
which  is  one  of  the  most  readable  stories 
out  this  season.  It  is  "  One  of  the  Pro- 
fession," by  Matthew  White,  Jr.,  and  is 
published  by  the  Home  Book  Company. 
New  York.  A  plain  story,  full  of  quiet  in- 
sight into  character,  and  the  very  simplest, 
and  therefore  the  cleverest  drawing  of  the 
scenes  presented.  It  is  a  story  without 
any  effort  at  forcing  effects  of  any  sort, 
and  by  this  very  means  succeeds  in  being 
most  effective  and  dramatic.  There  is  no 
playing  with  worn  out  plot;  it  is  all  as 
simple  and  dainty  and  tender  as  the  hero- 
ine. It  is  a  book  with  the  best  elements  of 
a  lasting  popularity;  a  book  whose  inde- 
scribable charm  holds  from  the  very  first 
chapter.  Mr.  White,  the  author,  is  a 
young  man  who  is  well  known  as  a  dram- 
atic critic.  He  has  had  a  long  and  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  stage  and  stage 
people,  and  knows  his  subject  thoroughly. 
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THE  FEMININE  ATHLETE. 
She's  very  glad  that  summer's  here, 

She  is  so  fond  of  rowing; 
And  tennis  is  a  stunning  game, 

And  just  the  sport  for  showing 

One's  agile  ease  and  gracefulness. 

She's  also  great  on  walking, 
And  gravely  states:  "  The  modern  girl 

Does  things  instead  of  talking." 

Siie'll  give  you  points  about  baseball, 
"  Catch  "  for  your  swiftest  pitching; 

She'll  drive  your  very  fastest  span. 
And  knows  all  knots  for  hitching. 

You've  hunted  for  her  all  your  life, 
And  feel  this  charming  creature— 

"Strong,  graceful,  loving,  sensible"— 
Has  every  single  feature 

That  goes  to  make  that  perfect  thing— 

A  woman  one  could  die  for. 
Or  live  with  all  his  happy  life, 

With  nothing  left  to  sigh  for. 

But  ask  her  one  small  room  to  sweep. 

"  Such  work's  so  very  heating — 
Bad  for  my  blood.    I  really  can't; 

It  sets  my  heart  to  beating." 


AT  THE  (JATE. 

A  Realistic  Report  of  a  Rural  Conversation. 

"  Purty  night,  ain't  it,  Tilly?" 

"  Yes,  purty  enough;  goodnight,  Hank." 

"  What's  yer  rush?  We  ain't  been  stand- 
ing here  but  a  few  minutes." 

"  O-o-o-h,  Hank  Sparks,  what  a  big  story 
teller  you  are.  We've  been  here  over  an 
hour." 

'•  Well,  what  if  we  have?" 

"  Well,  that's  long  enough,  that's  what. 
We'd  ought  to  be  'shamed  of  ourselves, 
anyhow." 

"What  for?" 

"  For  being  so  silly." 

"  I  reckon  we  ain't  the  only  silly  folks  in 
the  world,  then." 

4  ■  That  don't  make  no  difference.  Good 
night." 

"  No,  wait  a  minute,  Tilly." 

"What  for?  You  s'posc  I'm  going  to 
statu!  here  all  night  ?" 

"Nobody  wants  you  to  stay  here  all 
night;  but  I  don't  see  why  you  should 
snatch  yourself  away  like  this." 

"  Pa'll  be  calling  me  first  thing  I  know." 

"  Let  him  call;  it  won't  hurt  him." 


"  It  might  hurt  you  if  he  took  a  notion  to 
come  out  or  to  set  old  Boze  loose. " 
"Psha!    Who's  afraid?" 
"  You'd  better  be.    Good  night." 
"  Wait  a  minute." 
"  What  for,  you  big  gump,  you  ?" 
"  Oh,  because." 

"  I  shall  not  stay  out  here  another  min 
ute." 

"  Yes,  you  will." 

"  I  shan't.    Let  go  my  hands. 

"  I  don't  have  to." 

"You  mean  thing,  you!    I — if  you  dare 
kiss  me  again,  Hank  Sparks!" 
»  Oh.  I  daren't,  eh?  There!" 
"  Hank  Sparks!" 
"  There's  another." 

"  I've  a  notion  to  call  for  pa.  I  will  if 
you  kiss  me  again,  sir!" 

"  Oh,  you  will  ?   There  !  Now  call  him." 

"  YouVe  the  worst  case  I  ever  saw. 
Shame  on  you!" 

"  Psha  !  I  pity  a  feller  who  ain't  grit 
enough  to  kiss  his  girl  when  he  can." 

••  I'd  be  ashamed  if  I  was  you,  sir.  Good 
night." 

"  Good  night.  Tilly." 

"Good  night." 


BOOH. 

[Written  by  Eugene  Field  and  read  on 
Children's  Day  at  the  Literary  Congress  in 
Chicago.] 

On  afternoons,  when  baby  boy  has  had  a 

splendid  nap. 
And  sits,  like  any  monarch  on  his  throne,  in 

nurse's  lap 

In  this  peculiar  wise  I  hold  my  'kerchief  to 
my  face, 

And  cautiously  and  quietly  I  move  about  the 
place; 

Then,  with  a  cry,  I  suddenly  expose  my  face 
to  view. 

And  vou  should  hear  him  laugh  and  crow 
when  I  say  "  Booh!" 

Sometimes  that  rascal  tries  to  make  believe 

that  he  is  scared. . 
And,  really,  when  I  first  began,  he  stared, 

and  stared,  and  stared; 
And  then  his  under  lip  came  out  and  further 

out  it  came, 
Till  mama  and  the  nurse  agreed  it  was  a 

"  cruel  shame  " — 
But  now  what  does  that  same  wee  toddling, 

lisping  baby  do 
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But  laughs  and  kicks  bis  little  heels  when  I 
say  »•  Boohl" 

He  laughs  and  kicks  his  little  heels  in  raptur- 
ous glee,  and  then, 

In  shrill,  despotic  treble  bids  me  "  do  it  all 
aden!" 

And  I — of  course  I  do  it;  for,  as  his  pro- 
genitor, 

It  is  such  pretty,  pleasant  play  as  this  that  I 
am  for! 

And  it  is,  oh,  such  fun;  and  I  am  sure  that  I 
shall  rue 

The  time  when  we  are  both  too  old  to  play 
the  game  of  "  Booh!" 


REFLECTIONS. 
Sweetest  of  all  sweet  reflections 

Are  the  ones  that  come  and  pass 
As  the  queen  of  my  affections 

Flits  before  the  looking  glass. 

Mirrored  perfectly  upon  it 

Now  I  see  her  image  there, 
All  complete,  from  skirts  to  bonnet, 

Framed  like  painter's  canvas  rare. 

But  no  painter  e'er  had  cunning 

With  his  deftest  art  to  trace 
Anything  so  simply  stunning 

As  my  lady's  mirrored  face. 

Ah.  she  steps  away— the  vision 
From  the  magic  glass  has  flown, 

And  it  shows,  as  in  derision. 
Features  beautiless — my  own. 

ALL  A  MATTER  OF  TASTE. 
{Dialogue  betxvten  a  Tourist  anJ  a  .Xative.] 

Tourist—"  Do  you  live  at  Paradise 
Springs?" 

Native— "  Yas,  I  live  nigh  thar." 

•'  I've  been  thinking  of  going  out  there, 
and  I  suppose  you  can  tell  me  something 
about  it?" 

"  Reckon  so." 

"  I  understand  they  have  plenty  of  scen- 
ery there." 

"  Yes.  thar's  er  right  smart  chance  uv  it 
fust  an"  last." 

*'  Is  it  grand  ? " 

"  Wal,  I  dunno  how  you  mout  look  at  it. 
Some  thinks  hit  air  an'  some  thinks  hit 
ain't.  Thar's  er  power  o'  ole  rocky  hills 
full  er  snake  dens,  an'  some  woods  full  er 
pi7.en  vines  an'  lizards.  You  mout  like  'em, 
but  I  hain't  no  gret  love  fer  sich  things. 
Reckon  mebby  I  hain't  edercated  up  ter  it." 

"I  am  told  there  are  beautiful  drives. 
How  is  that?" 

"  Wal,  I  jedge  it's  all  pwin'  ter  er  feller's 
taste.  'Tain't  no  fun  fer  me  ter  try  ter 
drive  er  horse  an"  buggy  'long  er  cow  trail 
er  er  hog  path.  Still  you  mout  like  it. 
Tastes  differ  in  sech  matters." 

"Yes,  I  presume  so.    How  is  hunting?" 

"  First  rate  place  ter  hunt." 


"  Plenty  of  game?" 

"  Lots  er  snakes  an'  skeeters.  Hain't 
nothin'  else." 

"  Is  it  a  good  place  for  fishing  ?  " 

"  Wal,  er  feller  kin  fish  all  he  wants  ter 
down  in  old  Bob  Moseley's  cow  pond." 

'•  Does  he  catch  anything  ?" 

"  Ager  and  fever." 
Then  Paradise  Springs  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  place  ?  " 

Dunno.  It's  all  'cordin  to  er  feller  s 
taste."   

ON  THE  STATEN  ISLAND  BO  AT. 
From  St.  George  to  AVw  York. 
On  the  Staten  Island  boat, 
We  were  scarcely  well  afloat, 
When  a  maid  divinely  pretty  met  my  vision 
near  at  hand ; 
And  I  could  not  help  but  look 
From  the  water  and  my  book, 
At  a  figure  so  exquisite,  and  a  face  so  sweet 
and  bland. 

On  the  deck  she  sat  alone, 
And  a  queen  upon  the  throne 
Could  not  charm  me  with  more  wonder  or 
display  a  fairer  grace; 
Just  to  look  upon  her  eyes 
Drew  them,  sparkling  with  replies, 
Till  I  quite  forgot  my  reading  in  the  rapture 
of  her  face. 

When  we  reached  the  city  pier, 
Still  her  figure  hovered  near, 
And  we  walked  away  quite  closely  to  the 
same  aerial  car; 
Not  a  word  I  dared  to  utter, 
But  my  heart  began  to  flutter, 
And  I  wondered  if  our  journey  would  be  mu- 
tual very  far. 

When  the  brakeir.nn  called  my  street, 
She  arose  upon  her  feet. 
And  descended  to  the  sidewalk,  following 
fast  upon  my  way; 
Past  each  block  I  turned,  she  went. 
Seeming  blissfully  content. 
And  I  prayed  we  might  be  partners  just  for- 
ever and  a  day. 

But  at  length  our  paths  divided, 
And  she  looked  and  sighed,  as  I  did. 
Fading  with  her  marvelous  beauty  in  ti'e 
crowd  which  swept  along; 
And  I  sorrowed,  doubting  whether 
We  should  be  once  mure  together, 
And  I  thought  if  we  had  spoken,  would  it 
have  been  very  wrong  ? 

Long  thereafter  I  took  note 
Of  each  Staten  Island  boat, 
Till  good  fortune  fas  I  thought  it)  brought 
the  scene  described  before; 
But  the  archly  roguish  bride 
Had  a  husband  by  her  side. 
And  now  the  Staten  Island  voyage  doesn't 
thrill  me  any  more! 
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An  Important  Announcement. 

Of  the  impressions  that  have  come  to  us 
this  month,  the  one  that  overshadows  all 
others,  so  far  as  concerns  this  magazine 
and  its  readers,  is  the  fact  that  begin- 
ning with  the  opening  number  of  Vol- 
ume X  {the  October  issue)  the  price  of 
Munsey's  Magazine 

will  be  reduced 

from  twenty  five  to  ten  cents  per  copy 
and  from  three  dollars  to  one  dollar  for 
annual  subscriptions. 

These  are  the  times  when  it  is  well  to 
get  down  to  bed  rock — to  get  away  down 
to  the  very  substratum  of  things.  A  t  ten 
cents  per  copy  and  one  dollar  a  year  for 
subscriptions  in  advance,  Munsey's  will 
have  reached  that  point— a  point  below 
which  no  good  magazine  will  ever  go, 
but  to  which  all  magazines  of  large  circu- 
lation in  America  must  eventually  come. 

The  present  low  price  of  paper  and  the 
perfection  of  printing  machinery 

MAKE  IT  POSSIBLE 

to  produce  and  sell  at  a  profit  a  maga- 
zine at  these  figures — as  good  a  maga- 
zine as  has  ever  been  issued,  providing 
it  is  not  too  heavily  freighted  with 
advertisements.  White  paper  begins  to 
be  an  important  item  of  expense  when 
seventy  five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Pages  of  advertisements  are  carried. 
These  do  not  necessarily  enhance  the  value 
of  the  magazine  with  the  reader. 

I Ve  have  been  looking  towards  this  re- 
duction for  more  than  a  year  and  have 
been  making  preparations  for  it.  The 
step  has  not  been  taken  hastily.  We 
sought  to  know  our  ground  ;  we  think  we 
know  it.  A  departure  so  radical  as  this, 
however,  involves  many  digressions  from 
the  accustomed  methods  of  circulating 
magazines.  One  of  these  is  the  bringing 
of  the 

READER  AND  THE  PUBLISHER 

closer  together.  These  prices  will  not 
permit  of  several  profits  going  to  mid- 
dlemen. A  publication  going  through 
the  usual  channels  today  passes  through, 
with  few  exceptions,  three  different 
hands  after  leaving  the  publishers  and 


before  it  reaches  the  readers.  The  abo- 
lition of 

SUPERFLUOUS  PROFITS 

is  what  makes  it  possible  to  sell  a  maga- 
zine of  the  best  grade  for  ten  cents  or  a 
trifle  over  eight  cents  when  taken  by  the 
year.    In  the  change  of  system  that  this 

ROCK  BOTTOM  PRICE 

makes  necessary,  there  may  be  dealers 
7i> ho  will  complain  that  they  cannot  gel 
Munsey's.  Such  a  statement  would  be 
misleading  and  without  foundation. 
Munsey's  can  always  be  had  Jrotn  the 
publishers  on  receipt  of  price  either  by 
dealers  or  readers. 

This  sweeping  departure  -will  result 
in  no  falling  off  in 

QUALITY  OR  QUANTITY. 

On  the  contrary  the  matter  will  be  of  a 
higher  grade  and  there  will  be  more  of  it. 

Munsey's  has  established  a  reputation 
for  two  things,  namely — the  superior  e  x- 
cellence of  its  il lustrations  and  the  read- 
able ness  of  its  contents.  Beyond  this  our 
ambition  has  not  gone  ;  beyond  this  there 
is  little  that  appeals  to  the  great  body  of 
intelligent  readers. 

A  HUNDRED  MILLIONS  A  YEAR. 

Americans  today  think  no  more  of  going 
to  Europe  than  our  grandfathers  did  of 
taking  a  trip  from  New  York  to  Phila- 
delphia. Clerks,  school  teachers,  all  who 
can  possibly  raise  the  means,  hasten  to  gaze 
upon  the  sights  across  the  big  pond.  It  is 
estimated  that  American  tourists  spend  in 
Europe  over  a  hundred  million  dollars 
annually.  These  travelers  care  not,  as  a 
rule,  that  they  may  never  have  sailed  up 
the  Hudson,  whose  natural  scenery  has  no 
equal  anywhere  ;  nor  that  they  cannot  tell 
of  the  grandeur  of  Niagara  from  personal 
knowledge,  nor  dilate  on  the  glories  of  the 
Yosemite  or  the  Yellowstone,  nor  on  the 
entrancing  beauties  of  the  Thousand 
Islands,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand 
and  one  lakes  of  every  type  of  loveliness 
that  dot  our  continent.  They  rush  off  to 
do  England,  Paris,  the  Rhine.  Switzerland, 
and  comes  back  content — feeling  that  they 
have  been  rarely  privileged  persons. 

But  it  is  not  our  purpose  so  much  to 
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quarrel  with  this  fact,  as  it  is  to  point  out 
another  phase  of  the  situation — a  dispro- 
portionate state  of  things  that  has  never 
been  so  glaringly  apparent  as  in  this 
Columbian  year  of  grace  and  our  Workl's 
Fair  at  Chicago. 

In  1889  the  outpouring  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  stand  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars  and  gaze  up,  awe  stricken  at 
Eiffel's  towering  heights,  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most the  carrying  capacity  of  the  various 
steamship  lines.  Now,  it  is  America's 
turn  to  play  hostess,  and  a  right  royal 
feast  she  has  spread.  Nothing  in  the 
whole  modern  world  can  equal  the  spec- 
tacle presented  during  the  present  summer 
in  Jackson  Park.  This  is  conceded  by 
everybody  who  has  seen  it,  no  matter  with 
what  preconceived  prejudices  he  may  have 
gone  within  the  gates.  All  other  spectacles 
sink  into  insignificance  beside  it. 

And  now,  what  is  the  percentage  of 
foreigners  who  have  come  to  visit  this  un- 
precedented exhibition?  So  small  as  not 
to  be  worth  computing.  Only  in  the  Mid- 
way Plaisance  is  their  presence  markedly 
noticeable,  and  they  are  here,  forsooth,  not 
to  leave  money,  but  to  take  it  away  with 
them.  They  are  ready  euough — all  of 
them,  even  to  the  wildest  barbarians  of  the 
lot — to  come  for  that  purpose,  but  the  piti- 
ful showing  of  this  test  occasion  proves 
conclusively  that  the  dwellers  across  the 
seas  are  not  believers  in  reciprocity  when 
it  comes  to  putting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets  empty  and  withdrawing  them  full. 

However  flattering  it  may  be  to  our  van- 
ity to  realize  that  our  foreign  cousins  look 
upon  America  as  the  land  of  gold,  we  are 
certainly  old  enough  now  as  a  nation  to 
expect  a  reasonable  amount  of  apprecia- 
tion when  we  offer  an  object  so  worthy  of  it 
in  every  way  as  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

THE  COST  OF  A  COLLEGE  EDUCA- 
TION FOR  WOMEN. 
It  happens  so  often  that  the  young 
woman  who  seeks  a  college  education  does 
not  belong  to  people  who  can  afford  to  give 
it  to  her,  that  provision  is  made  for  that 
contingency.  The  man  who  cheerfully 
makes  ready  to  spend  five  thousand  dollars 
upon  his  son's  four  years  at  college,  rarely 
thinks  that  it  is  necessary  to  put  aside  an 
equal  amount  for  his  daughter.  If  he  can 
well  afford  to  do  so,  it  is  seldom  that  the 
daughter,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  the 
environment  which  that  amount  of  money 
implies,  has  the  perseverance  and  the  self 
denial,  the  love  of  gaining  knowledge  for 
use  in  tomorrows,  over  the  love  of  living 


today,  to  carry  her  through  a  four  years' 
college  course.  It  is  the  ambitious  girl 
whose  gateway  to  the  wide  world  must  be 
opened  by  means  of  her  own  achievements, 
who  is  most  anxious  for  a  thorough  educa- 
tion; readiest  to  give  up  anything  for  that 
knowledge  which  is  power. 

But  there  is  in  most  cases  considerable 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  educa- 
tion of  a  boy  and  a  girl.  A  young  man 
generally  spends  at  Harvard  $1200  a  year. 
At  Vassar  the  eharge  to  resident  students 
is  S400  a  year.  This  includes  tuition  in  all 
the  college  branches  and  board  for  the 
whole  year.  Text  books  and  stationery 
are  supplied  at  wholesale  prices,  medical 
attendance  costs  $1.50  a  day;  music  and 
painting  $100  a  year  extra.  At  Wellesley 
and  Smith  a  year's  college  course  costs 
$500  a  year. 

One  of  the  chief  items  of  expense  is 
theaters,  concerts  and  lectures.  When  the 
colleges  are  near  the  large  cities  where 
these  may  be  enjoyed  at  their  best,  the 
g'rls  are  always  encouraged  to  go.  These 
diversions  during  a  school  term  mount 
into  quite  a  sum. 

After  this  the  principal  item  is  dress. 
Vassar  gives  two  large  balls  every  year, 
and  there  are  a  round  of  festivities  attend- 
ing upon  commencement,  all  of  which  re- 
quire the  students  to  be  well  dressed.  The 
old  idea  that  a  woman  who  is  going  in  for 
"  higher  education,"  should  pay  little  at- 
tention to  her  personal  appearance,  has 
small  encouragement  from  the  directors  of 
female  colleges.  Expensive  gowns  are  not 
called  for,  but  neat  and  tasteful  dressing  is 
justly  expected.  There  is  not  in  the  girls' 
colleges  that  are  distinctly  colleges,  apart 
from  the  fashionable  school  which  some- 
times masquerades  as  a  college,  any  ex- 
pectation of  there  being  as  much  money 
spent  as  there  would  be  in  a  male  college 
of  the  same  character.  It  was  not  until 
the  University  of  Chicago  opened  that 
there  was  no  difference  made  between 
men  and  women.  Here  they  are  re- 
garded all  alike  as  students,  and  there  is 
no  difference  in  expenses  as  there  is  no 
distinction  anywhere.  But  it  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  instead  of  climbing  to  the 
Yale  and  Harvard  expenditure,  the  rate  of 
living  is  upon  the  scale  of  the  female 
colleges. 

ERRATUM. 

Is  the  poem  "Three  Friends,"  on  page  535  of 
the  August  number  the  line 

"  Into  chequered  hues  of  living  green  " 
should  be  inserted  after  the  fourth  line,  the  last 
word  of  which  should  read  "leap  "in  place  of 
"  leaf." 
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T  any  one  who  reads  this  would  like  to  get 
a  $150  Bicycle,  Victor,  Columbia,  or  any  other  |F 
make,  without  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar,  we 
can  give  him  the  opportunity.    The  plan  is  this  :  ^ 
To  any  one  who  will  sell  1,000  copies  of  Munsey's  jf^" 
Magazine  at  the  usual  price  of  25  cents  per  copy  K. 
we  will  give  a  $150  bicycle,  free,  with  choice  of  8? 
make,  either  man's  or  woman's  wheel.    There  is  no  ^ 
limit  to  the  time  within  which  the  1,000  copies  must  jj^. 
be  sold.    It  can  be  one  month  or  one  year  ;  two 
months  or  two  years.  Whenever  the  order  amounts 
to  1,000  copies  the  wheel  will  be  shipped  at  once. 
A  yearly  subscription  will  count  as  twelve  copies  a 
*im    six  months'  subscription  as  six  copies,  etc.    A  tritle 
!y    over  eighty  yearly  subscriptions  will  win  the  wheel.  £g 
"fa    It  is  not  a  difficult  task  for  boys  and  girls  to  go 
j2    among  their  friends  and  neighbors  and  relatives  and 
^    secure  orders  for  single  copies  and  subscriptions  en- 
ough  to  amount  to  1,000  copies  of  the  magazine.  A 
two  years'  subscription  would  count  as  24  copies ;  a 

three  years'  36  ;  a  four  years'  48,  etc.  Lower  priced 
wheels  will  be  given  for  the  sale  of  a  smaller  number 
of  copies. 

Write  us  for  particulars,  description  of  wheels  and 
sales  necessary  to  win  the  same. 

<2  Frank  A.  Hunsey  &  Company, 

y^jp  157  East  23d  Street,  New  York. 
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Pure  and 
§  Powerful 

describe  what  a  baking  § 
powder  ought   to  be. 
One  means  health,  the 
other  economy. 
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shows  on  the  label  what 
it  is  made   of,  and  a 
R  rounded  spoonful  does  ft 
©better  work  than  a| 
J  heaping     spoonful  of 
\  others. 
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A (JESTS  ITAJITEO-Thc  work  in  easy,  pleasant,  and 
adapted  to  both  young  and  old  of  either  sex.  l.iEO. 
STINSON  &  CO.,  Box  1670,  I'ortlnnd,  Maine. 


DO 

YOU 
WANT 

A  WATCH? 

You  answer,  yes  !  But  ndd  that  you  have  no 
money  to  spare  for  one. 

Just  here  we  can  be  of  great  service  to  you, 
ind,  if  you  (man  or  woman)  will  send  tis  your 
Full  name  and  address,  we  will  put  you  in  t:.z 
way  of  getting  one  at  slight  effort  and  witho  :t 
cost  to  yourself. 

E.  C.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

Box  1080.  Augusta,  Me. 


GOLD  MSDAL,  PAB1S,  1878. 

W.Baker  Mo.* 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  Ci 
oil  has  been  romored, 

I*  Absolutely  Pur* 
and  it  is  Soluble, 

No  Chemical? 

are  used  in  its  prepay 
ation.    It  has  more 
'  than  three  timet  t)u 
I  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  witli  Starch, 
Arrowroot  or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  ta 
more  economical,  costing  leu  than  on*  cent  a 
cup.    It  is  delicious,  nourishing,  strengthen* 
tag,  easily  »*«f.8TED,  and  admirably  adapt"* 
lor  invalids  a  •  Trull  as  for  persons  in  health 
Sold  toj  Crocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  DORCHESTER,  MASS 


years  old.  Hy  little  sister 
has  taken  four  bottles  of 
Piso's  Cure  for  Consump- 
tion, and   it  is  the  first 

tiling  that  has  ever  done  her  any 
good.  She  is  only  4  years  old,  and 
has  had  a  very  bad  Cough  ever  since 
she  was  a  year  old,  till  now  sh<-  is 
almost  entirely  over  it.  —  Biri 
Frederick,  Keensburg,  tils..  Mar. 

2°,  '93- 
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